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THE PROTECTORS. EXPECT A LOT FROM THEM. - 


It takes a special skill to protect people from the threat 
of serious financial setbacks. 

The Protectors have that skill - plus Living Insurance 
from Equitable. It's called Living Insurance because it's 
geared to your life, your hopes, your resources. 

When you meet a Protector, don't be surprised if he makes 
you feel more secure. The Protectors are out to do just that. 

They have what it takes. Insurance that's right for today 
and ready for tomorrow: Living Insurance from Equitable. 


THE [| EQUITABLE 
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Ihe Drop-In. 


Mary Anderson, blushing graduate of the 
class of '67, dropped out of school 33 

years ago. But a unique in-plant high school 
where she works at Western Electric, 

gave her the chance to drop back in. 


Western Electric provides the classrooms, 
local school systems supply the teachers for 
this program. But Mary and other employees 
supply what's most important—the desire to 
pass tough courses on their own time. 


^" ! 


Over 200 drop-ins have already earned their 
high school diplomas at Western Electric 


plants at Baltimore, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Oklahoma City. 


When we are not in the high school business, © 
we think we make a pretty good telephone 

for the Bell telephone companies. And lo 

of other related equipment. We're proud 

of our products. But we're also proud of our 
people, especially drop-ins like Mary. 


Western Electric 
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BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


TE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; it 
will also demonstrate another important 
advantage: Book-Dividends. Through 
this unique profit-sharing system mem- 
bers can regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their retail prices — simply by buying 
books they would buy even if they were 
not Book-of-the-Month Club members. 


If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 


every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50—somewhat 
more for unusually expensive volumes— 
will entitle you to a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend which you may choose from over a 
hundred fine library volumes whose re- 
tail prices now average $7. 

This is probably the most economical 
means ever devised for building a well- 
rounded personal library. Since its in- 
auguration, the almost incredible sum of 
over $430,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and 
received by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique plan. 


The trademarks 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 AB-7 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book -of -the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a mem- 
ber, paying the special members’ prices. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying these three 
books. If I continue after this trial, I will earn a Book- 
Dividend Credit for every Selection—or Alternate—I buy 
under the system described at left. (A small charge is added 
to all book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selec- 
tion, two books at a special combined price. Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 
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Ec lampaigning: Nixon 


"nz 
E Wwe 
n runi 


ES 2N y : 


x k Berners are different from the 
E peor us. It has something to do 


I = ness of the frontier; the big 
sky, the mountains exploding from 
lat plains, the space; the animals, 
: in ^ sparse population. Boom or 
En en bust, life sometimes solid, sometimes 
not, depending on the breaks, the 
_ chances. Rootlessness can be liber- 
Eu or imprisoning, depending on 
the man. Richard Nixon is the most 
- rootless man in American public 
- life, the only major American politi- 
‘cian of his generation to switch 
- addresses. Of course, there was 
E. Eisenhower, but he had an Army 
~~ APO number. 
The Nixons, Pat and Dick, are 
Westerners. Pat Nixon is the daugh- 
Kos ter of a footloose gold prospector 
. who had struggled overland from 
Sir: ~ Connecticut to South Dakota and 
aga evada. Pat Nixon, now of Fifth 
*— A Avenue, New York, looked down at 
— the Salmon River mountains of 
Idaho, pointed out the window of 
— the Electra, and said, this is my 
= country; Dick's too. Through the 
clouds the mountains bumped into 
= each other, and the snow looked 


a 


hard-packed in the gullies that 
reached like fingers down the slopes 
of the mountain. Life in those 
mountains was hard and insecure. 
But it was great country, she said; 
people were more open, easier. 

New York City, Nixon had ob- 
served, was too parochial. ‘‘I need 
to get out, to see the governors, to 
find out what is on their minds.” 
He said there seemed to be an 
absence of trivia and pettiness in the 
Far West; he thought that the 
ee P were more sincere. He did 
not go further, for he was speaking 
to representatives of the Eastern 
press. Anyway, it was good to get 
out — to talk about agriculture and 
land use, to learn, as he confided, 
with some surprise, that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Stewart Udall, 
was as unpopular as the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Orville Freeman. It 
was the sort of thing that was useful 
to know. 

The time was late April, and for 
weeks Richard Nixon had hung 
back, saying little, the occasional 
provocateur of a line in a column on 
the editorial pages of the New York 
Times. He was reassessing his posi- 
tion after Lyndon Johnson’s abrupt 
announcement on March 31. What 
to do now? The situation was very 
cloudy. Nelson Rockefeller had not 
yet reversed direction. Some politi- 
cal figures were talking of John 
Lindsay, but not many. Out west 
there was Ronald Reagan, the direct 
spiritual descendant of Barry Gold- 
water. “Ron,” as his aides called 
him, was an imponderable. *I take 


him at his word when he says he is 


not a candidate," Nixon had said. 
But Nixon did not believe this, nor 
did anybody else. 


So he planned a tour through the 
Western states, partly to test senti- 
ment but partly also, as he said, to 
get back west. At the end of April, 
aboard a chartered Electra, Nixon 
flew to Washington to address the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. It was a performance of 
the style which commentators had 
come to call the New Nixon. With 
wit and self-deprecating humor, he 
wowed the editors. It was all the 
more flavorful when contrasted with 
the performance of his rival, Rocke- 
feller, who read a dreary speech in a 
monotone and put the editors to 
sleep. Late that Saturday, savoring 
the triumph, Nixon flew to Michigan 
to meet briefly with George Romney. 
Then he enplaned on the swing: 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Idaho, and South Dakota. 


Minnesota 


Nixon's problem is as old as 
Nixon himself. It is quite simply 
that to the independent-minded 
voter, he does not have easily 
definable public views that mesh 
with the man. In a crisis, how 
would he react? What were his 
bases, the fixed stars by which he 
navigated? If all the charts were 
lost, could he find his way home? 

At noon he arrived in the lobby 
of the Sheraton-Ritz to face the 
television cameras. It was an un- 
eventful press conference; except to 
several of the journalists there Nixon 
looked tired and drawn. This was 


surprising because he was being very — 


careful to pace himself, not to allow 


himself the exhaustion which marked 
the final weeks of the 1960 cam- 
paign, the campaign in which he 
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HOOSE any 3 of the masterworks on 
C this page for only $1 with trial mem- 
bership in the International Collectors 
Library. We make this extraordinary offer 
to introduce you to one of the greatest 
ideas in publishing history. 

The private libraries of the past have 
bequeathed to us rare bookbindings of 
hand-crafted design. Today these priceless 
originals are found only in museums and 
in the home libraries of very wealthy col- 
lectors. Now the International Collectors 
Library brings you the great classics of 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, drama 
and adventure—in authentic period bind- 
ings—replicas of the designs on the price- 
less originals. 


As with the originals, the beautiful dec- 
orations on the deep-textured bindings are 
elaborately worked in genuine 24 karat 
Gold ...the page tops are covered with 
pure Gold...a rich ribbon marker is bound 
into each volume. These books form a 


library you will be proud to own and dis- 
play in your home . . . eloquent testimony 
to your good taste as a collector. 


For such magnificent editions of great 
classics, you might expect to pay up to 
$10.00 each, but the International Collec- 
tors Library distributes them exclusively 
to its members for only $4.95 each (plus 
shipping and handling). This price is lower 
than the cost of many books of temporary 
interest and ordinary bindings. Your sole 
obligation is to accept as few as four selec- 
tions in the next 12 months: 

Send for your three introductory vol- 
umes now. If you are not overwhelmed by 
their beauty and value, return them in 10 
days and owe nothing. Or, pay only $1 
(plus shipping and handling) for all three 
and continue to enjoy the exclusive bene- 
fits of membership. Mail the coupon today. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 
Garden City, N. Y. 11530 
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| d foolishly promised to visit all 
et fy states. But at that first press 
— conference, he began to spell out his 
i El th emes, the pillboxes from which he 
would defend the fort He had 
disposed of the war three weeks 
before by declaring a moratorium 
on criticism of the Administration 
ən grounds that negotiations were 
T der way and no responsible Amer- 
ic: ». , not even a member of the 
pposition party, would want to 
cut" the President at such a 
| ult time. But there were other 


undc 


E ihe E Later financial crisis 
3 nes Af pron m. it is 


ic E ds wanted was 
or," not *'dishonest" propo- 
E dor in this case, meant 
at Bini the nation received what 
called “the peace dividend" 
t is, a surcease from the awful 
penditures of the war in Vietnam 
the - cities would have to wait. 
at was the brief message: the 
ny in terrible trouble, the 
ss and the Negroes in eed of 
ention but not now; criticism on 


Nil 


| ‘explanation would fallow 


claiming that it was a revival 
( Old Nixon, the darkness-of- 
xon, the gut fighter im- 
the motives of others. 
what he did to 


i ua 
i5 
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mber 


pre uM. 


a not receive prominent atten- 

in the press. But Nixon did 
t use “dishonest” again to de- 
il e his pouncal opponents. 


Eu. local habi The 
ill is always filled with supporters. 
ifty . ocal politicians and their wives 
ere re introduced from the head 
A ab les : at Moorhead, across the river 
om Fargo. It all has the atmo- 
iere of a rally, with a long sign 
. the back of the auditorium: 
NE onNixonNixonNixon. The crowd 


s i enthusiastic awe Nixon' S 


i 
Hd aii 


ACT 


au lt or zl SAPAR Crats. 
dealas A a s lac E a 
Replica wallgera bed men and. 
women in conservative dress, hair 
tidily combed. It was at Moorhead 


that the press corps sensed some- 


thing askew. 
funny. 

"Do you know something?" said 
a reporter, standing on a chair 
counting the house. “There is not 
a single black face in this audito- 
rium." 

There were 1700 people in the 
hall. Two reporters now looked 
around the vast cavern, searching 
for Negroes. There were not many 
Negroes in North Dakota. 

"There's one!" cried a corre- 


Or maybe merely 


spondent. 

"No, for Chrisakes," said the 
other. “Hes a cameraman for 
NBC." 


Nixon began slowly, warming his 
audience with jokes now well-worn 
and honed with careful timing: “It 
has been a crazy month. First 
Romney got out. Then Bobby got 
in. Then Rockefeller got out . . . 
at least I thought he did.” A 
burst of laughter. There was a 
smallish incident here, indicative 
of how difficult it is to take Nixon 
lightly. One of the best lines was 
delivered early, a determined parody 
of Lyndon Johnson’s renunciation 
speech: *I want to say to you,” 
Nixon said grimly, *that I shall 
not seek, and I will not accept, the 
nomination for vice president." He 
smiled widely, and about half the 
audience laughed. One of those 
who didn’t laugh was a local wire- 
service man, who instantly trans- 
mitted it over his wire: Richard M. 
Nixon announced tonight that he 
would not accept his party's nomina- 
tion for vice president." The re- 
porter played it straight. 

Then he moved into the speech, 
the basic campaign document, the 
big, two-hearted river of the Nixon 
campaign for the presidency. It is 
the vehicle for the theme, changing 
from time to time, evolving as 
events evolve, but at root an im- 
mutable metaphor. All candidates 
have them. Nixon's metaphor was 
not yet rigid, and until it was, he 
could not bring real velocity to the 
campaign. It is probably best ex- 
presed by one of his campaign 
slogans: In Times Like These... 
Nixon. It was the equivalent of 
Kennedy’s We Can Do Better or 
donem M orality: Ahere was remi- 


ung hower dminis ation dices ‘one w T 


of. eum 
"Wars for eight years." And matters | BS 


but it bs the nation out 


as they stood today: “The United - 
States is in trouble to an extent that- 
we have not seen in my lifetime.” 
But not a time for despair: “If I had | 
to choose from all the times and 
all the countries to live in, I would 


choose the United States of America _ 


in 1968." There were references to 
his journeys abroad, to his conversa- 
tions with statesmen. He seemed to 
be saying that he knew what it was. 


all about, what had gone wrong. 
He had been there, at the center of .— 


events for eight years. The others - 
didn't know, but Nixon knew. He 
had an appreciation for the two 
(three? four? 126?) cultures: “The 
Chinese have a character for the 
word crisis. 


down, and that means danger. (His 


voice drops, his left hand plunging to » T 


the floor.) The other brushstroke 
goes up, and that means opportunity. - 
And menace: “A billion Chinese- 
by the end of the century, armed 
with Nuclear Weapons. . .” 
There were other signals as well. 
One of these was a reference to 
"so-called civil rights legislation,” 
and the other a warning that “some 
courts in this country have gone too 
far in weakening the peace forces 
as against the criminal forces." 
Both these lines received loud and 
long applause. But not from every- 
one. Doug Head, the young attorney. 
general of Minnesota, who was sit- 
ting at the speakers table (he 
had introduced Nixon), demurred. 
‘There are a lot of lawyers in this 
audience," Head said, *and they 
don't like it." : 
marks directed at the Supreme 
Court. Head, like many lawyers 
young and old, Republican and. 
Democrat, believes that crime in 
America is caused by events other 
than the Miranda or Escobedo cases. 


Wyoming 


After the North Dakota perform- 
ance, it was somewhat easier to 
define the Nixon position. 
shorthand we use, he was now a 
law-and-order candidate. But was 
he? 
tributed a thirty-minute radio speech 
that he would give the next night. 
It was, by any account, a fine - 
speech: a mpi S wise eve n, 
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He meant the re- | 
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In Wyoming, the staff dis- 
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FRANK M. HERBERT, JR. 


‘uaa - 4 H wet 


1921-1968 


His family, his friends, his associates al the ATLANTIC and the 
Atlantic Monthly Press, and the publishing world suffered a cruel 
and untimely loss when, on May 16, Frank Herbert died afler a 


brief illness. 


A New York City native and a magna cum laude graduate of 
Notre Dame, he joined the aruantic shortly after his World War 
II service in the Navy and became Circulation Manager in 1948, 
For years he was groomed for the responsibilities of Publisher, 
a job he assumed in 1965 with a characleristic mixture of decisive- 
ness and gracefulness. A man of warm directness and honesty, 
he respected the reader more than the dollar, the principle more 
than the principal. He leapt with enthusiasm to ideas for improv- 
ing the quality of the magazine, for increasing the rewards of those 
who write for it and the satisfactions of those who read it. 

We at the ATLANTIC owe his memory much, and we will long 


miss him. 


“For too long," Nixon said, 
*White America has sought to buy 
off the Negro — and to buy off its 
own sense of guilt — with ever more 
programs of welfare, of public hous- 
ing, of payments to the poor, but not 
for anything except for keeping out 
of sight; payments that perpetuated 
poverty, and that kept the endless, 
dismal cycle of dependency spinning 
from generation to generation. 

*Our task — our challenge — is 
to break this cycle of dependency, 
and the time to begin is now. The 


. way to do it is not with more of 


the same, but by helping to bring 
to the ghetto the light of hope, and 
pride and self-respect. . . . 

* Much of the black militant talk 
these days is actually in terms far 
closer to the doctrines of free enter- 


prise than to those of the welfarist 


of the 30's . . . what most of the 
militants are asking is not separa- 
tion, but to be included in — not as 
supplicants, but as owners, as entre- 
preneurs — to have a share of the 
wealth and a piece of the action . . 

it ought to be oriented toward more 
black ownership, for from this can 
flow the rest — black pride, black 


|. jobs, black opportunity and, yes, 
_ black power. . . ." 


That was quite a statement from 
the, ah, béte noire of liberalism in this 
country. In fact it went unnoticed 
for a time because the New York 
Times inexplicably shortened and 
relegated to the back pages the 
dispatch of its reporter covering the 
speech. In any event, Nixon was 
asked later what some of his 
conservative backers thought of it. 
He smiled, and replied the speech 
had some good politics in it. He 
thought that the conservatives could 
buy it, because of the emphasis on 
private enterprise. “‘It is very tough 
for them to be against private 
enterprise," he said. ‘You know, 
most of those people don’t like to be 
called ‘racists.’ They want to escape 
that tag, if they can.” The speech, 
he said, gave them a framework 
to do it. 


Montana 





Freeways in America are all the 
same — aluminum guardrails, green 
signs, white lettering — and so are 
the motels. From the deck of the 
Holiday Motel in Helena, you look 
way west at the rising land, the 
Big Belt mountains, and the Missouri 
River navigated in Montana by 
Lewis and Clark. Away off, the 
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high country was "Virtus m unin- 
habited. A dry goods merchant, 
and member of the State Highway y 
Commission, said that life wa 
simpler where he lived, in a sma "m 
town sixty miles away. He fished 3 
for trout five minutes away frou 
his house. It was no place to mz 
much money, but then there wasr "t 
need for much money. He thought 
that Nixon would probably do well 
in Montana. People there had th e 
feeling that the country was com ing 
apart, that alien groups were takia 1g 
it over. He and others were. ba fleg 
by the turmoil in the univer sities 
Didn’t those kids, hooligans, re re zali 
that their parents had saved. good 
money to send them to | T 
Anyway, it was better here thani it: : *" : 
there. : 
“You have a hell of a state | here. 
I told the commissioner. = 
“Don’t tell anybody about i 
he said. an 
Nixon had held a press conferet 
that morning, and spoke oeg jlitics 
He said that for Reagan or - Mes 
feller to be nominated there w T 4 
have to be an “event.” — 
kind of event? *Something hz 
ing to me," Nixon said. There | 
some confusion over exactly 
he meant. Did he mean a- polit 
blunder? Or did he mean an ac 
dent — an assassination or air C à 
Nearly everybody thought he mean 
the former, but one of his aides ta 
fided that the murder of M lar 
Luther King had set him to th 
of his own vulnerability. It s he 
not have been a unique no ght 
the shooting of Robert Kenne dy 
soon tragically to prove. Nii Ww 
on to say that the power broke 
the West were *'staying loose. 
said he was not asking for comm 
ments, nor was he receiving 1 
The Western mission, he we a T 
was a fact-finding tour. But it Wi 
clear that 1964, **when. there v 
some pretty persuasive arm-i (is 
ing," had left its mark. None of th tl ie 
governors or other influential figu 
intended to be stampeded 
They would move to the conventio: 
as favorite sons, in order to. deal | 
The Miami convention, Nixon con 
cluded, *is not locked up.” a 
“All I am asking of the governors, .— 
he said, “is that we be able to nake | 
our case at the appropriate time e. ius 


Nevada 
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There is no more engaging politi- 
cian in America than George Ab- . 
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paigning: Nixon 


E P bor, the Republican chairman of 
E _ Nevada. Abbott was full of 
aphorisms as Nixon met privately 
with the governor, Paul Laxalt. Ab- 
— bott likes to think that the West will 
E inherit the balance of political 
= E z ower in America, and is full of 
x: statistics to prove it. At the Republi- 
an convention, the thirteen Western 
T m E ue of them with Re- 
^ o» publican governors — will have 262 
votes, about 40 percent of the 667 
needed to nominate a candidate for 
Pre sic- nt. Abbott was firm that 
hese votes be withheld as long as it 
as possible to withhold them. The 
West could then *:deal." My impres- 
sic n | then, as it is now, was that 
Abbott was not interested in the 
d deology of the nominee. He wanted 
a man who could win. 

_ Abbott and the others from the 
West were being very shrewd about 
they 


à. 


ox 
th 


e. 2 


n.  Carefully neutral, 
atched each squiggle on the poll 

arts. What would be the issue 
nc low ‘that Lyndon Johnson had taken 
| self out of it? Would it be the 
AS ‘econ nomy or Vietnam, the cities or 
IX | Negroes (although they 
ounted to the same thing, in 
itical shorthand)? Abbott didn't 


à ms 


dn. red d in the East. I had asked him, 
tone point, how he got on with ba 
u nterparts in the East — Salt 


€ f aple. 
, We get along fine," Abbott said, 
E the perspectives tend to 
ea bit I ibsent. Your view of life, 
at you think is important, is 
4 sand to be different if you live at 
— the base of an 11,000-foot mountain 
— — and your wife was born a Basque 
— — than if you live, say, in West 
Hai for d." Not better or worse, 


5 The meeting was over, and Nixon 
and Laxalt emerged from a side 
Both were smiling. “No 
T nm Sibnenis were asked, and none 
E e ere given," Laxalt said. 

* Do not count all your votes until 
the hay is in the barn," advised 
| Chairman Abbott. 
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B. George Romney, when he was 
m stil a candidate, used to invite the 
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Eugene McCarthy late at night. 
Robert Kennedy was the most ac- 
cessible of all of them. But Nixon 
kept his own counsel, and the only 
time the correspondents saw him 
informally was when he came to the 
front of the aircraft to remark on 
the West and the openness of the 
character of Westerners. 

So we came finally to the civic 
auditorium in Aberdeen, a building 
with a high, vaulted ceiling, the 
aspect of an aircraft hangar. There, 
at a $25-a-plate dinner of Republi- 
can regulars, Richard Nixon gave 
the final speech of the swing. We sat 
back at the table and watched the 
crowd, watched the cigarette smoke 
drift upward in cumulus clouds; 
watched the two uniformed deputy 
sheriffs at a prominent table, .38’s 
hanging from their belts, blue-and- 
yellow patches saying Brown County 
Sheriff's Office. They applauded as 
the local politicians were intro- 
duced. We watched the white faces, 
the polite applause, the satisfaction 
in hearing reassurances that what the 
country was now going through 
could be halted; that the clock 
could be turned back. It was to 
watch a part of America which does 
not have expression in the news 
columns of the Washington Post 
or the New York Times. What did 
they think of the country? What 
did they want from their leaders? 
From themselves? What was their 
estimate of the situation in America? 

The Republican governor, a hand- 
some Scandinavian named Nils Boe, 
presumably spoke for most of them 
in his toast to Nixon. “Well, it is 
a heartwarming sight to see a 
group such as yourselves gathered 
here in common cause," said the 
governor. “You have kept burning 
in your hearts principles for which 
the country once stood and we hope 
will again stand . . ." 

Applause. 

*Americans, not hippies and not 
demonstrators, but people from 
Main Street who have been crying 
and praying for law and order 
throughout America . . ." 

Applause. 

“A restoration of our prínciples." 

Applause. 

“A recognition of the Johnnie 
Johnsons and the Tommy Jacksons 
of America, fiscal responsibility . 


sound fundamental truths for all he: 
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Fi the | back of the 
bus to have a chat. It was not at all - 
unusual to have a drink with 


be dangerous, and he 7 


riggs 


certain AMOR social, and economic | 
power groups . . .” 
‘Applause. 5 
He introduced the MEAS. “He 
has believed in the party, has given 
every ouncé of energy he has to the _ 
party . . . he has dedicated his life 
to the United States of America, 
and to the principles of the Republi- 
can Party . . . the former Vice _ 
President of the United States, a 
candidate for the presidency of the 


United States, and a truly Break E: od 


293 
. 


American . . 
Applause. 
Then Nixon spoke. 

— Ward S. Just 





Campaigning: 


Humphrey 





His shoulders and back have the — 
dogged hump of a retired middle- 
weight who still works out on the 


body bag three mornings a week at = 


the Y. But watching this candidate 
at work, you realize that his posture 
was actually molded by a generation 
of endless speeches in convention 
halls and precinct clubhouses, his 
shoulders set by thousands of hours 
of standing with his arms draped on 
a lectern or thrashing over his head. - 
If he were preaching the gospel in- - 
stead of politics, you could call it a 
pulpit slouch. The image is fitting. 
At fifty-seven, Vice President Hubert 
Horatio Humphrey is very much a 
preacher in the grand old main- 
stream tradition, modern standard 
revised. He is Billy Graham with an 
upbeat social doctrine, not so much 
running for President as calling us - 
home, safely home, to be saved. 

It is a style that springs naturally 
from the time and place of his youth, 
and it has served him well over the _ 
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years. So well, in fact, that today it — 


seems only fitting that the boy from 
behind the drug counter in Huron, | 
South Dakota, should wow a Cham- 
ber of Commerce convention, that 
the Chautauqua tent and Grange 


hall Populist can make a Deep . 


Southern audience jump to its feet. 
It is as though conservative America - 
had finally come face to face with the - 
conventional liberal wisdom of n 
past thirty-five | years and discovered | 
that it was only Hubert Humphrey 

No man who smiles so much cot = 
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Hubert has sesto que 
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*We want to test your writing aptitude" 


If you have ever wanted to write, here 1s an opportunity 
to find out if you have talent worth developing. Take this revealing 


Aptitude Test created by 12 famous authors 


By Bennett Cerf 


Ir you want to write, my colleagues and 
I would like to test your writing aptitude. 
We'll help you find out whether you can 
be trained to become a successful writer. 

We know that many men and women 
who could become writers — and should 
become writers — never do. Some are un- 
certain of their talent and have no reliable 
way of finding out if it’s worth developing. 
Others, who are surer of their ability, sim- 
ply can’t get top-notch professional train- 
ing without leaving their homes or giving 
up their jobs. 


A plan to help others 


Several years ago, we decided to do some- 
thing about this problem. We started the 
Famous Writers School to help promising 
beginners everywhere acquire the skill and 
craftsmanship it takes to break into print 
... to pass on to them our own techniques 
for achieving success and recognition. 

We poured everything we knew about 
writing into a new kind of professional 
training course — which you take at home 
and in your free time. The course begins 
with the fundamentals of good writing upon 
which every successful writing career must 
be built. Then you get advanced training in 
the specialty of your choice — Fiction, 
Non-Fiction, Advertising Writing or Busi- 
ness Writing. You learn step-by-step. 

Every writing assignment you return to 
the School is carefully examined by in- 
structors, themselves professional writers 
or editors, working under the guidance of 
the 12 of us who developed the Course. 


You are a class of one 


Your instructor spends as much as two 
hours analyzing your work. He blue-pen- 
cils corrections right on your manuscript, 
much as an editor does with established 
authors. Then he returns it with a long 
letter of advice and specific recommenda- 








Bennett Cerf, the distinguished publisher, 
is also an author, columnist and television 
personality. He has been a member of the 
Guiding Faculty of the Famous Writers 
School since its founding in 1960. 


tions on how to improve your writing. 
While this writer-instructor is appraising 
your work, nobody else competes for his 
attention. You are, literally, a class of one. 


Students breaking into print 


This training works well. Our students 
have sold their writing to more than 100 
publications, including True, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Popular Science, Redbook and 
Good Housekeeping. 

Doris Agee of San Mateo, Cal., says, 
“The view from this part of the world — 
the top — is indescribable. I’ve just re- 
ceived a big, beautiful check from the 
Reader's Digest for a ‘Most Unforgettable 
Character’ piece. There’s no question about 
it. without the Famous Writers School, 




























the article would never have been written.” — 
Steven Novak of Wayne, N. J., ame — 
nme n. 


nounces, “I’ve just received the good news 


X 


and a check from Ellery Queen's Mystery — 
Magazine. That's the eleventh story Ive 
sold in the last six months." st ES 
William W. Blanks of Los Angeles, Cal; — 
who enrolled with virtually no writing — 
experience reports, "Recently, Ive sold 
three more articles, which means that Pye 
sold everything I've written since enrolling < 
in your School." E 
“When I enrolled in your Course, I was ~ 
an unpublished writer," says ‘Sharon 
Wagner of Mesa, Arizona. “Since then, T. 
have made-40 sales, including a novelette, 
and I now live on my writing income.” — 
Doris Stebbins of South Coventry, 
Conn., writes, “Your Course made it pos- 
sible for me to sell six articles to Woman's - 
Day for $2,050." EM 


i 
Ml 
t 


Eileen Thompson Panowski, a Los Ala. - 


mos, N. M., mother of four, has had four. sl 
young people's books published by Abel- 
ard-Schuman. One was recently nomi Ss 
nated “best juvenile mystery of the year” .— 
by the Mystery Writers of America. — 1 
Beyond the thrill of receiving that first 
check, our students find great intangible — 
rewards in writing for publication, As Faith | | 
Baldwin puts it: “If one sentence you Wri i 
opens a door for another human being... ie 
makes him see with your eyes and under. — 
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gain a sense of fulfillment no other work 
can bring you.” t 


Writing Aptitude Test offered 





a revealing writing Aptitude Test. The 
coupon below will bring you a copy, alor e. 
with a 48-page illustrated brochure de 
scribing the Famous Writers School. . 

When you return the Test, it will b 
graded without charge by a member of 
staff. If you test well — or offer other € 
dence of writing aptitude — you may en: 


roll in the School. However, you are under 
no obligation to do so. E 
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Seated, 1. to r.: | Famous Writers School ee 
Bennett Cerf | Dept. W-7491, Westport Connecticut 06880 E 
Durs chai | I want to know if I have writing aptitude worth developing. Hia: 
Br E e Catt l Please mail me, without obligation, your Aptitude Test ; 
uce Catton | and 48-page brochure. Me cn 
Mignon G. Eberhart | pja 
John Caples i Mr. "Gv 
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“ My life is a crystal teardrop. There are snowflakes falling 
in the teardrop and little figures trudging in slow motion," 
writes the talented beauty of folk song and protest in Day- 
break, the autobiography of Joan Baez. The August Atlantic 
presents an eloquent segment of her book. 





L— NEW FICTION by 

"a polished pro: HOME TO SHAWNEETOWN by Nelson Algren 
|. and 

Fon brilliant newcomer: THE SURPRISE, an Atlantic “First” by Jack 
— Canson. 
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5 3 An assessment of the late MALCOLM LOWRY and his legacy by 
x za the eminent British novelist John Wain. 


A study of OUR MIDDLE-CLASS STORYTELLERS by the distin- 
.— guished critic Alfred Kazin. 


Ext B E n 
jb A contemplation of PROPHECIES, WITCHES, AND SPELLS by 
ae . Aun Cornelisen. 


: = 8 s 
A stirring new poem, VICTORY. by James Dickey. 


Reports on the Supersonic Boom, Politics in China, South Africa’s 
“black state” of Transkei. 
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Campaigning: Humphrey 
$$ 

He hasn’t. Humphrey is a near 
miracle of consistency who after 
twenty years in national politics is 
still about where he began — slightly 
to the left of the Lyndon B. Johnson 
of 1964. Technically speaking, of 
course, he has had no political posi- 
tion of his own during his vice presi- 
dency. He has spoken for the Ad- 
ministration, for the President, but 
rarely, very rarely, for himself. Itisa 
disquieting thought in this extraordi- 
nary year that Humphrey's greatest 
political asset may be the muzzle he 
has worn for three and one half 
years. Now he is free to sound ex- 
actly like Johnson without being 
him, and thus can test the thesis — 
as he surely intends — that the only 
thing most people disliked about the 
Johnson Administration was LBJ. 

In retrospect Humphrey's decision 
to run seems inevitable. Yet in the 
first weeks of his candidacy, he 
seemed oddly out of control of his 
own fortunes — less the captain of 
his fate than its happy captive, less 
running than compelled to run. He 
was truly the circumstantial candi- 
date, summoned not by a cause but 
by events he was powerless to control, 
running because Johnson would not. 

Yet the same circumstances that 
made Humphrey a candidate soon 
made him a formidable one. As was 
clear from the start, by taking him- 
self out of the race and moving 
toward peace negotiations, Johnson 
robbed Kennedy and McCarthy of 
both their fattest target and their big- 
gest issue. 

Ihe Vice President attempted to 
transform himself virtually over- 
night from a half-comical, half-pitia- 
ble figure into an heir apparent, an 
emergent power in his own right. 
In a few weeks, in a handful.of key 
public appearances before farmers, 
union members, and businessmen, 
Northerners and Southerners, he 
managed to prove his appeal to a 
broad cross section of his party. 

Humphrey's appeal to liberals to- 
day, of course, is but a vestigial rem- 
nant of his strength with the 
non-Communist left throughout the 
1950s. And in the eyes of many of 
his old allies who encamped with 
Kennedy or McCarthy in 1968, the 
new Hubert is but a vestige, morally 
and ideologically diminished by his 
years of faithful service to the Great 
Emasculator. 
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615. THE COMMITTEE: The Ex- 
traordinary Career of the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities By Walter Goodman. A re- 
markably fresh and fair account of 
the controversial HUAC's three- 
decade career. $10.00/$7.50 


543. ANCIENT EUROPE By 
Stuart Piggott. From 6000 B.C. to 
the Roman era, this fascinating 
survey traces the prehistory of bar- 
barian Europe. 194 illustrations. 
$7.50/$6.15 


460. HITLER: A STUDY IN 
TYRANNY By Alan Bullock. En- 
larged, revised edition (848 pages) 
of the definitive work on Hitler. 
$10.00/$6.95 


445. RISE OF THE WEST By Wil- 
liam H. McNeill. National Book 
Award history of the human com- 
munity since 6000 B.C. 

$12.50/$9.50 


470. 20th CENTURY CHINA By 
O. Edmund Clubb. From Manchu 
to Mao-history by a veteran 
*China hand." $7.95/$5.95 


476. THE LIFE OF LENIN By 
Louis Fischer. The authoritative 
story—winner of the National Book 
Award. $12.50/$7.50 


552. LATIN AMERICA: A CUL- 
TURAL HISTORY By German 
Arciniegas. From Columbus to 
Castro—the ideas, customs, reli- 
gions, literature and arts. 
$10.00/$6.95 


584. THOMAS BECKET By Rich- 
ard Winston. The life and times of 
this fascinating medieval figure— 
archbishop, statesman, soldier, 
martyr—in a major new study. 
$10.00/$7.50 


545. VIET-NAM WITNESS, 1953- 
66 By Bernard B. Fall. The evolu- 
tion of our Viet-Nam crisis. More 
useful than any other [book] to 
an understanding of the intricate 
issues." Walter Millis. $6.95/$5.80 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON By James 
Flexner. In two volumes: 

534. Volume 1: The Forge of Ex- 
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French and Indian war career, 
courtships, Mount Vernon years. 
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585. THE ENLIGHTENMENT: An 
interpretation: The Rise of 
Modern Paganism By Peter Gay. 
National Book Award review of 
the 18th century as the first mod- 
ern age. $8.95/ $6.85 


602. THOMAS JEFFERSON: A 
PROFILE Edited by Merrill D. 
Peterson. Eleven outstanding ¢s- 
says on the man, his thoughts and 
his deeds, plus biography. 
$5.95/$4.95 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
By Hugh Thomas. A spellbinder— 
the complete history of the grim 


"dress rehearsal for World War 
Two." $8.95/$6.50 


604. CONQUISTADORS WITH- 
OUT SWORDS: Archaeologists in 
the Americas, ed. by Leo Deuel. 
42 archaeologists recount the quest 
for the New World’s prehistory. 

$12.50/ $8.95 
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575. TO MOVE A NATION By 
Roger Hilsman. An inside view of 
foreign policy in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration from the Bay of Pigs. 
to Viet-Nam. $6.95/$5.90 


444. MEDIEVAL HISTOR Ta 
Norman F. Cantor. Life and 
of a grim yet colorful civilization. 
$8.95/$7.40 
573. DISRAELI By Robert Blake. 
This best-selling portrait of Queen 
Victoria's enigmatic genius—and 
his fascinating age—has been 
acclaimed as a masterpiece. 


$12.50/$8.75 


607. FROM SLAVERY TO FREE- 
DOM: A HISTORY OF NEGRO 
AMERICANS By John Hope Frank- 
lin. A top-ranking historian traces. 
the Negroes’ course from their 
African origins to contemporary 
North and South America. 
$10.75/$7.40 





$7.95/$6.20 


600. Volume 2: In the American 
Revolution, 1775-83. His climb 
from military misfortune to the 
apex of his powers as acommander. 

$10.00/$7.50 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY By 
M. M. Boatner III. Encyclopedic 
inventory of battles, leaders, units, 
weapons, etc. $15.00/$8.95 


554. THE TRIAL OF THE GER- 
MANS: NUREMBERG, 1945-46 
By Eugene Davidson. Twenty-two 
brilliant biographies of the Nur- 
emberg war criminals which build 
a total picture of Nazi Germany. 

$12.50/$8.95 


601. ALEXANDER HAMILTON: A 
PROFILE Edited by Jacob E. 
Cooke. Fourteen outstanding €s- 
says on the man, his thoughts and 
his deeds, plus biography. 
$5.95/$4.95 


583. THE DEVIL DRIVES: A LIFE 
OF SIR RICHARD BURTON By 
Fawn M. Brodie. A full-size por- 
trait of a most improper Victorian 
—explorer, anthropologist, trans- 
lator, poet, pioneer sexologist. 
“Buy it, steal it, read it" - NS Y. 
Times. $6.95/$5.70 


567. AMERICA'S WESTERN 
FRONTIERS By John A. Haw- 
good. First winner of the Knopf 
Western History Prize. A lively 
social history of the explorers, ad- 
venturers and settlers who opened 
up the West. $10.00/$7.50 


586. OLD BRUIN: COMMODORE 
MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY, 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. Colorful 
biography of the naval officer and 
diplomat who opened Japan. 
$12.50/$8.50 
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Their case is obvious. *I will not 
jrun away from the programs of 
| this Administration," Humphrey has 
‘time and again declared: “I do not 
intend to disavow either President 
| Johnson or the Johnson- -Humphrey 
| Aomitistrdilon. " In fact, as Vice 
| President, Humphrey has embraces 
all of his President's programs — 
including the war— with a zeal 
‘that sometimes even the White 


| : 
House has found embarrassing. 
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| Counterbalance 


Humphrey? s new strength among 
|old enemies more than counter- 
| balances his weakness among old 
friends. Once anathema to the cap- 
tains of finance, he has served as a 
leading emissary from the Adminis- 
tration to the business community. 
Once a Dixie byword for all things 
detestably liberal, today he is the 
candidate of the South: 

While the irony of his new South- 
ern appeal is obvious, the reasons 
for it are less so. First, the irony: 
in 1948, he provoked the Dixiecrat 
walkout at the Democratic conven- 
tion; in 1964 he pushed the civil 
rights bill through the Senate; but 
today he is the first choice of such 
Southerners as Governor John J. 
McKeithen of Louisiana and the 
President’s conservative Texas bud- 
dy, Governor John B. Connally. 

The irony diminishes when one 
realizes that politicians usually have 
dc reasons for what they do. The 
Ze South, first of all, has perceptibly 
| changed since 1964, and certainly 
since 1948. Wide- scale (by Southern 
standards) voter registration of Ne- 
groes has dramatically altered the 
tone and content of the old racial 
politics everywhere but Mississippi 
| and Alabama, and there are changes 
mc even there. To the region's new- 
ke style moderate politicians — and its 





m Even we were surprised—when we surveyed a cross-section of emergent liberals — Humphrey is 
¿truck operators—to find so many so active in community affairs. no demon. Even unregenerate segre- 
Se ` Governor, senator, church elder, volunteer fireman, little leaguer, junior gationists like Lester Maddox of 
E achiever—they're doing a lot more than running the trucks that Georgia have learned to tolerate 
NM bring you everything you eat, wear, or use. Humphrey, have learned not to 
D flinch when he throws his arm 
id E around them and welcomes them 
5 into the fold. 

There is, of course, a purely nega- 
Sa American Trucking Industry tive reason for all this sweetness and 
B light: Humphrey isn't Bobby Ken- 


Mt American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


i THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


nedy, Gene McCarthy — or Lyndon 
Johnson. He is a known quantity, 
predictable, and neither a “traitor” 


Ny. 





Chrysler New Yorkers have it. And Dodge 
Polaras. And Plymouth Furys. And many 
other Chrysler-built cars. 

A constant, comfortable, as-you-like-it 
temperature, both in the winter and the 
summer. 

Just set one control for the temperature 
you want and you've got it for as long as 
you've got the car. 

We call it *Auto-Temp" but Texans (as 
well as Alaskans and Venezuelans and 
Saudi Arabians and Icelanders) call it 





heaven. Auto-Temp is made by our Air- 
temp Division, and it's just one of the 
options available on many Plymouth, 
Dodge, Chrysler, and Imperial cars. 
Such options. Like the station wagon 
rear window that washes itself while you 
drive. And the 426 cube Hemi engine. 
And the little button you push to maintain 
a constant speed. And a hundred more 
examples of venturesome engineering. 
Engineering. That's us. It's been our 
specialty for 43 years. It's one reason 


why we're the 5th largest industrial cor- 
poration in America. 

And it’s also one reason why our cars 
are usually the choice of people who 
know a lot about cars. 
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to his region like Johnson, an un- 
known “egghead” like McCarthy, 
nor a “ruthless” infighter like Ken- 
nedy. And Humphrey’s very con- 
sistency in the cause of civil rights 
stands to his favor. Today he makes 
his best civil rights speeches in the 
South (a fact which became one of 
the first clichés of his campaign); but 
then, Billy Graham himself was 


. preaching a suspiciously integration- 


ist doctrine to mixed audiences in 
Alabama back in 1965. It may be 
only the harmless novelty of it all 
that brings out the crowds in Baton 


a -Rouge and Oxford, or perhaps it is 


Humphrey's evangelism. He offers 
reconciliation and redemption, and 
the Deep South is one part of this 
country where people still want, des- 


perately want, to be saved. 


Southern exposure 


But finally, of course, there is the 
hard political reason: if Kennedy 
or McCarthy were leading the ticket 
(or Johnson, for that matter), most of 


the South might well be lost to 
George C. Wallace. 


That is a 
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Sports Sedan and a trip 
abroad, consider the problem 
solved. Your Rover dealer 
can arrange things so you get 


Leyland Motor Corp. of North America 111 Galway Place, Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


and the Republicans, and the Vice 
President — as no one knows better 
than the South's Democratic pros — 
could end up carrying most of the 
old Confederacy. 

From the outset, Humphrey’s 
Southern strategy was the heart of 
his campaign for the nomination. 
The region’s bloc of convention dele- 
gates was the one major power center 
that he could have, just for the ask- 
ing, and that Kennedy could not 
even get near. If Humphrey was to 
stop the Kennedy blitz, he had to 
move fast, with all the steel he could 
muster, on his main opponent’s 
major weakness. After nailing down 
the party’s Southern right wing, 
he could then start wrestling for 
possession of the middle and the 
left. 

Outside the South, his sources of 
support read like a guidebook to 
the Democratic coalition that has 
endured, however shakily, since the 
first Roosevelt Administration. Some 


The Roverseas Delivery Plan: 
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alone. Hardly makes sense to 
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machines have all but vanished ; the 
Negro columns are torn. But Hum- 
phrey's present and potential control 


TN ECCLE Up gio 2 I 3 : 
lectuals have effectively 
- dropped out; some elements of labor | 
are gone; unions themselves can no- 
longer be sure they control their 
members; poor whites have drifted 
off toward Wallace; the big-city 
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of the traditional sources of Demo- 


cratic power is impressive. He en- 


tered the race without Kennedy’s | 


checkbook and vaunted charisma 
and staff; he could never command 
McCarthy's youthful legions nor 
equal his disestablishmentarian 
charm. Yet in this year of the new 
politics, he is still the old politics" 
resourceful master. 


Binge of prayer 

As a banquet hall preacher, his 
style is resoundingly eclectic. He 
is capable, in the same day, of 
quoting Tocqueville, FDR, Victor 
Hugo, JFK, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and St. Augustine, and making 
them all sound like Norman Vincent 
Peale. 

lo the despair of reporters, he 
uses his prepared speeches much as 
rough notes to a sermon, following 
the main points more or less verba- 
tim, but ad-libbing extended elabo- 
rations on the text. At times he 


seems unconscious of his audience, | 


and rambles along as though on an 
exalted binge of prayer. One night 
in a smoky, chokingly hot motel 
convention hall crammed with dazed 
Ohio party regulars, he spoke for 
a solid hour from a text a staff mem- 
ber had clocked earlier at twelve 
minutes flat. His notorious long- 
windedness, one adviser asserts, is 
born more of a rural plainsman's 
sense of the oratorical proprieties 
than anything else; if people are 
actually going to travel to hear you 
speak, you might as well give them 
their money's worth. But even the 


| staunchest revivalist must bend to 


the pressures of the age. As a con- 
cession to television, Humphrey to- 
day keeps most of his speeches under 


fifty minutes and wears makeup 


anytime there are cameramen in 
sight. 


Yet he is obviously not a television 


candidate; and if enough people 


keep saying that, his audience may 


just decide it loves the way he talks © 
and looks, much as millions of - 
Americans every year defy all stan- — 
dards of critical taste or glamour 
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No law says you have to actually wear the seat belts you have in your car. 
Maybe one should. But, meanwhile, we urge you to buckle up every time you get in the car. (And to get everybody’ 


else to buckle up, too.) Because we keep seeing what happens to people who don't. And there's only one 
thing worse than working with unpleasant statistics: being one. 
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| matter 
7 Great Society is fading fast, the Vice 
— President wants to replace it with 
the New Democracy. Johnson had 
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Campaigning: Humphrey 
———M——— 
by tuning in on Ed Sullivan. His 
typical live audience outside college 
campuses, Washington, and New 
York is made up largely of middle- 
aged couples wearing funny hats 
and waving stolidly straightforward 
signs proclaiming "Unity with 
HHH." 

Humphrey would certainly not be 
a television candidate if the middle- 
aged didn't watch television. But 
things being what they are, he and 
his wife, Muriel, appeared once 
together on the Mike Douglas Show 


- and drew 40,000 letters. 


Another era? 


Humphrey, of course, has prob- 
lems, and one of them is that Lyndon 
Johnson long ago debased the liberal 
rhetoric that is Huberts stock in 
trade. Johnson in 1965 could pro- 


_ claim to Congress that “we shall 
_ overcome" and make it seem that 
..a new age had dawned. Today 
~ Hubert Humphrey sings “We Shall 
- Overcome" at a black church con- 


vention in Detroit, and it isn’t even 
worth reporting. Johnson believed 
in his rhetoric, and so does Hum- 
phrey, but it doesn’t really seem to 
anymore. Now that the 


to use fis slogan in three different 


=- Speeches before anyone really paid 
D any 
— Humphrey even longer, and even 
after the *New Democracy" was 
duly enrolled with all the greats and 


attention to it. It took 


. the news of the past generation, 


nobody seemed really to care that 
another era had been born. 


Playing possum? 


LBJ’s own attitude toward his 
loyal deputy has an ambiguity 


- Which is currently occupying the 
.. attention of Washington's Lyndon- 
ologists. Is he really playing possum 


about the Humphrey candidacy in 


_ Order to stay ‘‘above politics" and 


work undistractedly for peace? Or 


is there an element of resentment 


= of all potential successors; a reluc- 


E tance to surrender power or preroga- 
. tive even to a handpicked heir? 


Humphrey has certainly augured 
few changes. In fact, the chief 
affliction of his campaign has been 
his extraordinary reluctance to en- 
gage, directly and firmly, the basic 
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issues of the Johnson presidency 
is not, he declares, simply going to 
run on the Johnson-Humphrey rec- 
ord, he is going to build on it. 
But he doesn't say in what direction. 
One can search the speeches of the 
first weeks of his campaign without 
finding a single idea with teeth 


in it. 
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Waiting for more 


It is not that Humphrey doesn’t 
stand for anything, but rather that 
he stands for so much that it all 
blurs, rendering him seemingly com- 
mitted to few specific positions. He 
is on both sides of the barricades and 
getting away with it. In one of the 
first major speeches of his can- 
didacy, he managed to come out 
both for “building bridges” to main- 
land China and shoring up the 
nation’s defenses against the inter- 
national Communist threat. The 


nuari 


ji 


New York Times, whose reporter 
had been briefed in advance, found 
the China policy part of the speech 
promising enough to play it page 
one, and even went so far as to 
take heart, on the editorial page, 
at Humphrey's courageous gesture. 
Without benefit of briefing, the 
Washington Post played the story 
the opposite way; both papers were 
right. 

His position on the Kerner Com- 
mission riot report has been equally 
elusive. First it seemed he felt the 
report was too harsh. Then Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was assassinated, 
and in a truly moving and eloquent 
speech before some Long Island 
businessmen, Humphrey called for 
full implementation of the report's 
recommendations. Since then he 
has vacillated. On occasion he says 
that the Kerner Report was, in 
effect, simply a national “health 
report" and “‘not an obituary”; with 
the right diet and a little fresh air, 
we should get well soon. 

In the same vein, the candidate of 
happiness and joy can affably ob- 
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serve that "the best foreign policy 
that America could have is a success- 
ful, humane domestic policy," that 
"the best thing about the War on 
Poverty is that it was started." One 
waits for more, but it so seldom 
comes. 

As for the war, the central issue of 
the campaign, Humphrey has de- 
cided simply to ignore it by empha- 
sizing what he foresees for the post- 
war period. The nation, he says, 
must not lapse into another post- 
Korea slump after the boys come 
home from Saigon, and his point is 
well put and well taken. But he does 
not say how he will get the boys 
home. 

Yet Humphrey's refusal to engage 
the substantive issues has made ex- 
cellent tactical sense. His first prior- 
ity was wooing and winning dele- 
gates, who are usually impressed less 
by issues than by the ability to win. 
Kennedy could attack him as the 
candidate of “pablum and trar 
quilizers," but he was on the outsic 






trying to get in. Early in the cam- - 


paign, Humphrey simply made a 
flat policy decision that he would not 
discuss issues in detail until after 
the primaries were over. 


Goodwill 


The Vice President and his ad- 
visers are acutely aware that, for the 
first time in his political career, 
Humphrey and his times are con- 
verging. Today he is neither too 
early nor too late; the question now 
is whether he and the people he is 
speaking to can recapture their own 
relevance, which is another way of 
asking whether the old system is 
going to work. 

There will be plenty of time for 
Humphrey to show where he stands 
on the issues. The real question 
now is where the country stands 
and where it will stand at the end of 
the summer. Most of Humphrey's 
people are like most people in the 
United States — white, middle-class, 
middle-aged — and now they feel 
buffeted by the black and the poor 
and the young. Humphrey’s gift 
as a preacher is that he can infuse 
these people with a kind of undif- 
ferentiated goodwill that can seem 
as exalting as grace. It doesn't 


necessarily last long, or show itself 
in works, but at the very least it is 
a warm and friendly sensation. 

In a country suddenly so in need 
of bonds, that seems not too modest 


a start. — Philip D. Carter i 
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Don't merely plan to "see" Mexico. Plan 
to feel it. Feel admiration for Mexico's 
world-famous architecture, its magnificent 
ancient ruins, uniquely modern cities and 
superb museums. Feel relaxed with a visit 
to Mexico's uncrowded coast. Here, water 
temperatures are always in the 70s, of- 
fering a haven for boating enthusiasts, 
fishermen, surfers, skin divers and sun- 
worshippers. Feel all the excitement of 
Mexico— from the smart supper clubs of 4 
Mexico City and Guadalajara to the gam 
seaside splendor of Acapulco. And this / 2 nd, 
year, feel the special thrill of being in (SENE | 
the host country for thesummer Olym- 5 
pic Games. Pick your pleasure. Then 
join us. But before you arrive, please 
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Mexico Information Office, Dept. A8-7 
Mexico House 677 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


l've fallen for Mexico. 
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Site of the 1970 World Soccer Football Cup * Mexican Nationa9 Tourist Council/ 
Mexican Government Tourism Department Home of the Cultural Program 
for the XIX Olympiad, which includes World Folklore Festival, a display of 
accomplishments in space explorations and technology, and many other events, 
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| Yugoslavia 





A political analyst who often ap- 
pears on Yugoslav television re- 
marked recently that the greatest 
achievements of Yugoslav foreign 
policy since the war were not getting 
Albania, not getting Trieste, and 
being expelled from the Cominform. 
This kind of appraisal, slightly ironic 
and self-deprecating, but acute, real- 
istic, and above all, tough-minded, 
is characteristic of much of Yugoslav 
thinking. Translated into action, 
this sort of Realismus means that 
most intelligent Yugoslavs accept, 
often despite themselves, the over- 
riding need for a kind of national 
unity — and as a corollary to that 
need, there has been an acceptance 
of the role, in earlier days, of the 
Communists and Tito, and now of 
Tito alone, as the foremost instru- 
ment for welding that unity. 

It is first of all as a multinational 
state that Yugoslavia must be under- 
stood. There are the six republics: 
Croatia, Slovenia, Serbia — the 
dominant three; Macedonia, Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina — the 
poorer relations. Each feels itself an 
entity, historically, culturally, eco- 
nomically, in a way difficult to un- 
derstand for any American not from 
Dixie. Add to this the complicating 
factors of three major religions, two 
alphabets, three (or four) languages 
besides the dominant Serbo-Croa- 
tian (the Serbs and Croats are peri- 
odically at one another's throats over 
whether it is indeed one language or 
two), and seven borders to defend 
(more than any other country in 
Europe). There are also the differ- 
ing consequences of the long Austro- 
Hungarian and Turkish domina- 
tions, the split between an agricul- 
tural southern backland and a more 
economically advanced north, the 
relationship of internationalist ideals 
to thorny indigenous problems, an 
uncertain position between the two 
superpowers, the struggle between 
the generations, and more. 


Favored areas 


Consider briefly only the agrarian- 
industrial dilemma. Crossing from 
Austria to Yugoslavia into Slovenia, 

n, the richest republic, one is struck by 
how little mechanization is evident 
on the land — not a tractor in sight 

» © for hundreds of kilometers. Yet the 
north and its peasantry are certainly 


prosperous compared with the south. 
The northern industrial centers and 
the big cities are relatively favored 
by history and geography and might 
conceivably reach their economic 
takeoff points before too long. But 
what is the regime to do with the 
poor peasantry and the struggling 
cities in the rest of the country? To 
take support away from the favored 
areas might very likely slow down 
the economic growth of the country 
as a whole, yet it is humanly desir- 
able (and politically very expedient) 
to come to the aid of the impover- 
ished sections. A centuries-old 
peasant economy is becoming rap- 
idly urbanized, with all the atten- 
dant problems of overcrowding, 
filth, housing, traffic, social adjust- 
ment. 

What then is to be done, and is 
there the cash to do it with? What 
seems to be happening is an effort to 
do everything at once, within a 
context of limited resources and 
limited experience. So Yugoslav life 
today is replete with temporary ex- 
pedients, ad hoc solutions, pragmatic 
methods. That is the explanation for 
the recent economic reforms, in the 
shape of well-publicized moves away 
from old-fashioned Marxist econom- 
ics and toward decentralization. 
Profit and loss incentives are replac- 
ing government supports and sub- 
sidies, in order to weed out inefh- 
ciency and featherbedding. An ex- 
panding tourist trade to bring in 
needed foreign currency is em- 
phasized, as is a free-market econ- 
omy for the peasants. 


A presence 


Tito has made significant reforms 
in the political as well as the eco- 


nomic structure. Entrenched bu- 
reaucrats are rotated periodically; 
he has removed Aleksandar Ran- 


kovié, a hard-liner of the old school, 
and downgraded his secret police. 
The prestige even of the League of 
Communists (which was a watered- 
down version of the earlier Party) 
has withered. All this loosening up, 
along with economic decentraliza- 
tion and reforms, has weakened the 
basis upon which much of the sem. 
blance of national unity was built- 
What remains is Tito. 

Josip Broz Tito is a considerable 
figure, staring out of thousands of 
portraits in barbershops, banks, and 
fruit stores in his double-breasted 
ample suits and uniforms. Not Big 
Brother exactly, not the Leader, 
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EC Yugoslavia 





P dn 1 quite that sense; more a presence, 
si a figure on the order of Roosevelt, 
- Churchill, Stalin, out of a mythic 
5 E. past. Whether or not he is George 
NE i Ashington, Lenin, Father, Uncle 
all in one, or simply vain, shrewd, 
> E id tough, he has survived and en- 
— dured, and brought his country with 
= d lim. 
e Everyone, of course, is concerned 
EE. - about what will happen after his 
Beath. In the absence of any com- 
j L -R figure (Kardelj of Slo- 
venia was at one time a frequently 
Biientioned possibility as successor), 
E one plausible view is that a com- 
mittee kind of leadership, on the 
_ Soviet model, may well emerge. 
ES. The great irony is that the only 
Eier national figure of comparable 
= charisma is probably Milovan Djilas. 
SH Hardly a Yugoslav is willing to say 
Esa: Djilas has any chance at all 
3 to succeed to power or even to get 
b ack into public life. Djilas himself 
cla ims an interest only in his literary 
work. But stranger things are hap- 
Ni Pe ning in Eastern Europe. 
—— The question of power may finally 
- be resolved by economics rather than 
ideology. If the dinar is strong, if 
"the reforms work and the economy 
Ek ooms, then the struggle for power 
Fsh Ould not be too acute; in economic 
‘ realness, however, lica the ground 
vr P for either disintegration or a strong 
E b: ind, an alternative that the long- 
z pues Yugoslav people can do 
vithout. 
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i E. Sun watching 

e _ As for Mihajlo Mihajlov, the 
; young university instructor currently 
o" Ei jail for publishing a book offensive 
3 = A to the Russians at a time when rela- 
T "tions between the two countries 
E “were especially delicate, he is not 
E "taken seriously as a writer or thinker 
NE —— at best a shadow of his idol 
EC C. - Djilas. But his persecution has been 
E. a source of pain and embarrassment 
= Bae tc >) all liberals. They think it is 
= clearly ridiculous to keep him in 
Jail. 

TN . But that no strongly organized ex- 
A ET pr ession of this sentiment has ap- 
"peared is a black mark against the 
- . intellectual community. The most 
= - cynical view I heard in Yugoslavia 
. was that this imprisonment has been 
the making of Mihajlov: he had had 
little academic future in Yugoslavia, 
= but now, after his release, he will 
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m 
assistant professorship somewhere in 
the United States. A tough-minded 
people. 

This kind of offhandedness, 
evasiveness, betrays a real uneasi- 
ness. Unquestionably, Mihajlov's 
imprisonment forces every Yugoslav 
to consider the limits of his own 
literary, personal, and political free- 
dom. Yugoslavia’s continuing theo- 
retical and practical attacks upon 
the orthodox tenets of sovietized 
Marxism — at the present moment, 
there is a controversy among Yugo- 
slav Communists about starting a 
two-party (albeit both ‘‘Socialist’’) 
system — pose a problem for Rus- 
sians as well as Yugoslavs. If Yugo- 
slav successes materialize, they will 


or 


D. 


LT 


represent a dangerous precedent to 
the restive and watchful Eastern 
countries (as recent events in Czecho- 
slovakia show), let alone to their own 
intelligentsia. In certain circum- 
stances it is useful to the Soviets to 
promote the latitudinarian notion of 
"many paths to socialism." Yet it is 
clearly discomfiting to them to see 
that elastic clause stretched beyond 
their point of recognition, and in- 
fluence. The Soviet outrage over 
Mihajlov’s book — which, after all, 
contained nothing startlingly new or 
threatening — may have been a 
diplomatic anger designed to force 
Tito into a public acknowledgment 
of Soviet weight, prestige, influence. 
Big Brother is still watching you. 
All of this does not mean, as some 
traditional anti-Communists still ar- 
gue, that Yugoslavia's independence 
from Moscow is largely mythical. 
Conversely, many liberal critics of 
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nam policy cite Yugo lavia 
as a quasi-neutralist ideal that could 
serve as a model for a new American 
policy in Southeast Asia. Despite 
the undeniable merits and attrac- 
tions of this latter view, much about 
Yugoslavia suggests that the latter 
is sui generis. The Yugoslavs are in- 
dependent, but they are also hemmed 
in by the realities of their history 
and geography. As nations must be 
to survive, they can be realistic — 
they know there is a Soviet air force 
in Hungary. But they also know 
there is a NATO force in Italy, and 
that Greece and Turkey are NATO 
allies. So they negotiate and ma- 
neuver among various alternatives, 

within limits, and in the old diplo- 
matic tradition of pursuing what 
they regard as their own interests. 
The clinching argument about their 
ability to sustain a quasi-neutralist 
position is that they succeeded in 
doing just that, the hard way, against 
Stalin and Stalinism; there is no 
reason to suppose they will readily 
or for questionable ideological mo- 
tives yield, in the present historical 
situation, the opportunity of inde- 
pendent action and thought to less 
iron-fisted types. 


Rational and distant 


In Yugoslavia last year there was a 
refreshing lack of cant in discussion 
of Vietnam. One would expect sym- 
pathy for the NLF to be especially 
strong in Yugoslavia, if only because 
of the comparisons to be made with 
the conditions of their own Partisan 
war. (Much is still made, and justly, 
of those incredible days upon which 
so much of the Yugoslav capacity 
for independence rests — although 
the young people have just about 
had that from the older generation. 
Topical joke: six men from the vil- 
lage went off to fight with the Par- 
tisans; four were killed; after the war 
eight returned.) A whopping dem- 
onstration was mounted by the stu- 
dents of Zagreb last fall against the 
American role in Vietnam. But 
after the demonstrators broke the 
consulate windows, the melee turned 
into a fight between the kids and the 
cops. There is a great deal of media 
coverage of the war, with documen- 
tary film from the NLF on television. 
Nevertheless, it is true that Vietnam 
is even further away from their con- 
cerns than it used to be from ours. 

Almost all those I talked with 
were predictably opposed to Amer- 
ica's actions, although not one was 
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ere never was i we 


(ey intervention may have Been opposed, 
- but never because it was “wrong” 


— such words are naive in a country 
whose history has been nothing but 
betrayals, aggressions, power politics. 
Most frequently, the war was op- 
posed because it was stupid. If it was 
wrong, it was because the action 
was not commensurate with Amer- 
ica's role as a great power. Did the 
United States really want a war with 
China? Our actions made no sense 
in any other terms, and on those 
terms were insane. The feeling was 
that America would move, or more 
accurately, perhaps, be moved, to 
take a saner position, one more bene- 
ficial to itself and to the world. Very 
rational — and very distant. 


Tito and Nasser 


The Middle East crisis was a dif- 
ferent kettle of fish. Closer to home, 
the fears and emotions aroused by 
that conflict have not yet abated. 
Tito directed Yugoslavia’s foreign 
policy toward the most immediate 
and extreme pro-Arab and pro- 
Nasser position of the Eastern and 
Communist countries’. In line with 
Yugoslavia’s policy of supporting 
third-force nations in order to give 
themselves more leverage in dealing 
with the two superpowers, Tito last 
year signed a friendship and trade 
pact with India and Egypt. Still the 
depth and sincerity of Tito's com- 
mitment to Nasser after the war 
broke out did surprise some ob- 
servers. 

Unquestionably Yugoslav intel- 
lectuals — certainly the non-Com- 
munist ones (which means the bulk 
of them) — are more pro-Israel than 
is the official line. One of them told 
me, “It would be impossible for any 
thinking and feeling person who 
knows what was done to the Jews — 
as we do — to be unsympathetic to 
Israel.” There are only about 7500 
Jews left in Yugoslavia, from a pre- 
war total of about 80,000; the other 
7500 who survived chose to go to 
Israel after the war. There is no 
overt or officially condoned anti- 
Semitism in the country. There are 
Jews in high academic, political, and 
military positions. It seems to the 
intellectuals to be difficult to follow 
Tito’s anti-Israel line without sound- 
ing anti-Jewish, anti-Semitic, chau- 
vinistic. Such an unhealthy tone, I 
was told, was creeping into some of 


the local newspapers in Zagreb — 
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denunciation of “Israeli aggression." 
What upset thoughtful Yugoslavs 
was that this sentiment fed upon 
older Croatian nationalist, Catholic, 
right-wing sentiments still present 
in that area. An apparently safe 
political position — pro-Nasserism 
— may actually prove very sensitive 
domestically. 


Ironic threat 


More significant, as a result of 
the June, 1967, war, Yugoslavia's 
basic security and latitude for ma- 
neuver may be more gravely com- 
promised than they have been at 
any other time since 1948. Ironical- 
ly, the source of the threat is not the 
one anticipated in some quarters 
when Israel defeated the Arabs, of 
an arrogant and triumphant Amer- 
ican dominance in the Middle East, 
but rather the new and menacing 
presence of Soviet power in the 
Mediterranean. Tito's advocacy of 
a strong anti-Israel position must 
have seemed at the time to satisfy 
a vestigial ideological need (to be 


cs 
for the *'progressive" forces in the 


world) and to promise a strengthen- 


ing of Yugoslav credit among neu- sj E 


tralist and the ever suspicious Com- 

munist nations. So Tito the shrewd 
diplomatist may have allowed a The way the Dutch do* Me 
strictly personal commitment to With "EAR. famous Bolsi- ea 
Nasser to carry him too far, blinding 

him to Mediterranean realities ind 
his own country's best interest. 

Now for the first time, there could 
be Soviet submarines in the Adri- 
atic, a prospect as displeasing to 
Yugoslavia, one can be sure, as to 
Italy and us. Is it an accident that 
Bulgaria chooses this moment to 
renew its claims upon Macedonia, 
or that the Soviet Union snubs 
Yugoslavia at the Budapest con- 
ference? The rumblings in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland are loud. Once 
more the chess game of Balkan and 
Eastern European politics intensifies. 

— Jules Chametzky 
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Report CONTRIBUTORS 


Ward S. Just, a previous con- 
tributor, is covering the campaign 
for the Washington post. Philip D. 
Carter is a Washington-based cor- 
respondent for NEWSWEEK. Jules 
Chametzky teaches English at the 
University of Massachusetts and 
edits the MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW; 
he has recently been in Yugoslavia. 
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_ The wrong Rubicon | 
Sm: Thank you for Tom Wicker's 
E lb vey and analysis in “The Wrong 
. Rubicon: LBJ and the War” (May 
- Atlantic). It needs no commenda- 
E tion, but perhaps an addition would 
- help to clarify both the Kennedy- 
Johnson relationship and the late 
> President s agony over Vietnam. - 

— True, Kennedy *'started" some of 

a it or went along, but at the time of 

— his death there still were only 16,000 

eericans there, all on advisory 

and training assignments, and he 

certainly had not decided upon such 

st escalation as we have seen, had 

n ot, in fact, decided upon any direct 
= ary action. 

I think it is enlightening to read 
| EE chlesinger's A Thousand Days on 
this point. After the Johnson trip 

1961, the author comments that 

> the broad alternatives ranged from 


;yndon Johnson's recommendation : 


E aamajor American commitment to 
thester Bowles’ idea . . ." (shades 
"the 1964 campaign). 


EC 
— "Two pages later, 
En ust read the Taylor-Rostow report 
ar id Schlesinger quotes him: * "They 


Kennedy has 


a want a force of American troops,’ he 
‘told me early in November. ‘They 
p its necessary in order to restore 

P confidence and maintain morale. 
But it will be just like Berlin. The 

t oops will march in; the bands will 

play; the crowds will cheer; and in 

; i our days everyone will have for- 

— gotten. Then we will be told we have 

to send in more troops. 
- taking a drink. The effect wears 
| 4 J^ off, and you have to- take another." 
Let's give the tragic President. his 
due. 
ELTON T. GUSTAFSON 
Jensen Beach, Fla. 


S Se The words of Tom Wicker 
a - featured on the cover of your May 

issue are more rhetoric than fact. 
E- He implies that the bombing of 
= North Vietnam made the war more 

d bloody than it would otherwise have 
m been: yet our military leaders have 
Eu insisted that the bombing has 
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made the war less bloody in terms of 
American lives lost. Mr. Wicker's 
own evidence shows that Hanoi 
planned full intervention before the 
bombing, thinking that it had the 
'green light," and he recognizes that 
a military response was necessary; 
but he yields to the temptation of 
a theatrical flourish in condemning 
the *ebullience" of President John- 
son in making the repone that he 
did. 
Joun E. HANKINS 
Orono, Me. 


Sır: To castigate on your cover 

the President of our country is un- 
warranted and offensive. 

Marian K. Ives 

South Londonderry, Vt. 


Sir: Have you people all taken leave 
of your senses? 

Mrs. H. E. CHRISTENSEN 

= Snohomish, Wash. 


The rhetoric of freedom 


Sir: I would like to express my 
sincere appreciation for Richard 
Rovere’s “Freedom: Who Needs 
It?" and also for “You Can't Act 
Without Getting Your Hands Dirty”’ 
by Jacques Ellul (May Atlantic). 
These essays are not only articulate, 
brilliant, and perceptive, but also 
courageous — in view of the fashion- 
able, though ineffectual and ephem- 
eral, “commitment” to which many 
of this country's academic, liberal 
intellectuals would subscribe without 
really knowing what the hell they are 
doing to themselves and to their 
intellectual integrity. 
RicHARD E. Km 
Amherst, Mass. 


Str: Richard Rovere's thought-pro- 
voking article slightly misses the 
mark for some of us. If my draft 
board fails to recognize the sincerity 
of my pacifistic convictions or the 
utility of my scientific research to 
the *community need," I almost 
certainly will be locked up in a 
federal prison for refusing to aid or 


abet the immoral Vietnam War. 
Once I’m imprisoned, Rovere’s ob- 
servation that **my freedom of action | 
is probably greater than any that 
has ever before existed in an or- 
ganized society" would seem hardly 
relevant, even if true. Disappointed 
as I am in the ineffectiveness of pro- 
test against war and racism, I feel 
the issue is not “failure to prevail 
through freedom" (such as it is), 
but rather the gross lack of freedom 
which still persists in many aspects 
of our lives and for many of our 
citizens. 


CLARK R. CHAPMAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sig: In reading Richard Rovere's 
apology for his old-fashioned version 
of freedom, I am reminded of the 
finding by the Snodgrass Institute 
for Cultural Research that beautiful 
writing and clear thinking have only 
a 14 percent correlation. I do ap- 
preciate Mr. Rovere's fashionable 
attitude toward learning — namely, 
that one should be familiar with, 
but uninfluenced by, worthwhile 
thoughts. 
ALBERT LILLIEFORS 
Lansing, Mich. 


Sir: “It could be worse" has never 
been a particularly convincing argu- 
ment for anything, yet Richard 
Rovere offers little more than that 
in his **defense" of liberty. He seems 
more effective at depicting the frus- 
trations of liberty in our country 
than he is at championing its 
preservation. 

Nancy PAXCIA 

Towa City, Iowa 


Can Bill Buckley save Yale? 


Sir: William F. Buckley, Jr. (“What 
Makes Bill Buckley Run," April 
Atlantic), as candidate for the Yale 


Corporation (read also: candidate - 
for public attention) is perhaps, as 


he claims, an enlightened he f 
in a world of Creons — the exception — 
being that his rationale calls for the — e 


destin s Bo 
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1964 was the year things quieted down over the 
Atlantic. 

'That was the year we introduced the VC 10, 

the first transatlantic jet with engines back by the tail 


instead of on the wings. 
Our cabins became as quiet as 


an English meadow on a Sunday afternoon. Because 
the noise was all behind us. 

Something else nice hap- 
pened when we put the engines in the back: The wings 
were left clean and uncluttered for greater lift. 

So the VC 10 was able to get off the ground and up 
into the sky 25% quicker than an ordinary jet when it 
took off. And ease onto the runway 20 mph slower 
when it landed. 

While we were innovating, we didn’t 
stop with the engines. 
de We outfitted the VC 10 with the 
- first genuinely roomy Economy Class seats. So roomy 
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they never cramped the style or the legs of even a rest. - 
less 7-footer like Wilt Chamberlain. EH 
And we installed ` 
an air-conditioning system that kept people from feel- 
ing stuffy, on the ground or in the air. i7 
What we had, as 


a result was the most advanced commercial jet of its ^ 
time. 3 1 E 
We still do. TuS 
We're sending the VC 10 to Britain, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados , Antigua , 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East and the Orient ha 
days. : 
You can reserve a seat on one through your Travel | 
Agent. But do it early. A lot of people have found out. 


that our step backward was > A BO AC 


a big step ahead in flying Lost eis 


comfort. 
British Overseas Airways Corporation has offices in principal cities, 
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DOSE Res 
Mr. Lawrence Welk 


Learn the seven 
warning 

signals of 
cancer. 
You'll be in 
good company. 


1. Unusual bleeding or 
discharge. 

2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 

3. A sore that does not heal. 

4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 

5. Hoarseness or cough. 

6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 

7. Change in a wart or mole. 


If a signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, see your doctor 
without delay. 


It makes sense to know the 
seven warning signals of 
cancer. 


It makes sense to give to the 
American Cancer Society. 
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ing of our eyes. 


Joun F. LEHMAN 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Sır: If William Buckley wishes to 
extend the influence of Yale Uni- 
versity, would he not better achieve 
that by supporting the admission 
of graduates of P.S. 167 instead of 
sons of alumni, who hopefully have 
already acquired most of the advan- 
tages of a Yale education through 
imitation of their fathers? 

Jonn A. DESMOND 

Ridley Park, Penn. 


More on James Thomson 


Sir: James C. Thomson, Jr.’s “How 
Could Vietnam Happen?” (April 
Atlantic) struck me as a brilliant 
piece of analysis, worth more than 
any of the ponderous works of re- 
search teams on how decisions are 
made in government. 

The present Administration’s poli- 
cies in Vietnam are the logical 
outgrowth of policies that go back 
more than two decades. From the 
outset of the war in Vietnam to 
the 1950s, the United States was 
in conflict with the tide of nation- 
alism in Vietnam, thanks in large 
part to the special influence of 
Foreign Service Officers who saw 
the world primarily through Euro- 
pean, and especially French, eyes. 
John Foster Dulles, when he became 
Secretary of State in 1953, was de- 
termined to give more weight to 
Asian considerations (probably to 
show that he represented a change 
from Mr. Acheson), but the oppor- 
tunity to come to terms with Viet- 
namese nationalism, of which Ho 
Chi Minh has been the leading ex- 
pression, was rejected again. The 
reason this time was that doctrinaire 
anti-Communism, with Joseph Mc- 
Carthy riding high, reigned supreme 
on the Hill, and, with Dulles as an 
apostle, in the Department follow- 
ing his installation. Such at least 
is the impression I had while I was 
in the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, 
close to Vietnam, between 1946 and 
1954. 

If our course of action in Vietnam 
represents the most discreditable 
and self-defeating undertaking in 
foreign affairs in our history, as to 
me it does, I believe the press must 
bear much of the blame for our 
pursuing it. The press's fault has 
been its addiction to journalism. 
For years what we have been given 
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on Vietnam 1 is the reis in all its 
angles and with the full cast of 
personalities. What the press has 
neglected to do, what it has failed 
to force the politicians to do, is to 
dig down to the fundamental issues, 
to determine what the war in Viet- 
nam is at bottom about and hence 
what policy the United States should 
adopt toward it in the light of the 
kind of world it is trying to bring into 
being and of the principles it is 
trying, or ought to be trying, to 
establish as governing the conduct of 
nations. 

CHARLTON OGBURN, JR. 


Oakton, Va. 


Familiar admonitions 


Sır: Your feature in the May 

Atlantic, **Sorel's Unfamiliar Quota- 

tions,” was very clever, and amusing 
to say the least. 

SUSAN MAGOWAN 

Boston, Mass. 


SiR: I should like to congratulate 
you on the introduction of Mr. 
Sorel's caricatures. In view of the 
recent upsurge of interest in cari- 
cature, which seems to be a symptom 
of contemporary cultural collapse (as 
was the era of Gillray, Hogarth, 
and Rowlandson), I think it vital 
that *'major" periodicals present 
such satiric comment to the masses. 


H. JAMES CLARK 
Department of English 
Wayne State University 

Detroit, Mich. 


SIR: The new addition to the Atlantic 
is already one of its best features. I 
hope that you will continue to in- 
clude Sorel’s Unfamiliars. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: I have been a reader of the 
Atlantic since my boyhood, and Pm 
now seventy-nine. I must confess I 
am very much displeased by your 
clever caricature of Billy Graham. 

I wouldn't expect the Atlantic 
to like the orthodoxy of Billy 
Graham, but I would expect you to 
be fair-minded. Billy Graham's 
present-day activity is not aimed 
at getting money; his association 
is strictly organized, and he himself 
and all his associates receive a salary. 

Saint Paul warned the Romans 
that “even as they refused to have 
God in their knowledge, God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind." 
One of the aims of Billy Graham's 
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It sails to them, 
and beyond. 









to misrepresent and belittle a man 
doing such a noble work. 
S. EARL DUBBEL 
Huntingdon, Penn. 


Sir: Pm still laughing at that one 
on Billy Graham. Keep it up. 


WiLLIAM F. BENNETT 


Fort Worth, Tex. 





Advice and consent 

Sim: Thanks for starting my May a 
little bit better with Alfred Mayor's 
delightful article on WBAI (“Radio 
Free New York”). Memories of 
Larry the J. and his toasted, buttered 
bagels brought tears of joy to my 
eyes. How I miss the way he used 
to bring the very hills alive (in 
Suffolk County, that is— I used to 
pick him up way out there) with 
the sound of slurping! How Dallas 
needs a “‘free radio" of its own! 

But you failed to mention the 
grandest moment in the station's 
history, the week it canceled all 
programming to stage a marathon 
to raise (I think) some $50,000 to 
replace some badly aged broadcast- 
ing equipment (but not that squeaky 
chair). This was the week that 
brought forth many wonders there- 
tofore unheard of, such as Arlo 
Guthrie's spontaneously performed 
first version of “Alice’s Restaurant," 
much funnier than the version now 
being heard throughout the country, 
and the Margaret Hamilton-like 
silken tones of the last of the castrati 
sopranos, Tiny Tim. 

Dale Minor and crew, Larry the 
J. chief among them, devised many 
heinous schemes during the week 
to extract change from long-suffering 
listener-masochists; but most memo- 
rable was the hour when Minor 
and (I think) Steve Post threatened 
to alternate playings of Kate Smith's 
version of “The Green Berets” with 
Everett McKinley Dirksen reciting 
“Gallant Men" for as long as it took 
listeners to come across with a measly 
$500. It only took an hour. 

DAN BATES 
Dallas, Tex. 

















Now there’s a way for your sons 1968-1969 academic year. The | — 
and daughterstoknowtheworld world is there. And the way to | ~ 
around them first-hand. A way | showitto inquiring minds is too. CABE 
for them to see things they've Send for our catalog with the JJ 
read about, and study as they coupon below. A 
go. A college that uses the Par- 
thenon as a classroom for a lec- 
ture on Greece, and illustrates 
Hong Kong's floating societies 
with an hour's ride on a harbor 
sampan. 

Every year Chapman Col- 
lege's World Campus Afloat 
takes two groups of 500 stu- 





Itineraries 


Fall 1968: Dep. New York Oct. — 
10 for Dublin, London, Copen- — 
hagen, Rotterdam, Lisbon, | - 

Rome, Athens, Haifa, Catania, | — 
Barcelona, Las Palmas, Free- | - 
town, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 


Aires, Montevideo, Punta . 


dents out of their old classrooms Arenas, Santiago, Lima, | -— 
and opens up the world for Acapulco, arriving Los Angeles | m 
them. Their new campus is the Jan. 29. GPS 
s.s. Ryndam, equipped with Spring 1969: Dep. Los Angeles | - 
modern educational facilities Feb. 3 for Honolulu, Tokyo, LM 
and a fine faculty. They havea Kobe, Hong Kong, Bangkok, | — 
complete study curriculum as Kuala Lumpur, Colombo, Bom- | — 
they go. And earn a fully- bay, Mombasa, Durban, Cape OD 
accredited semester whileatsea. Town, Dakar, Casablanca, © BE 

Chapman College is now Cadiz, Lisbon, arriving New | 
accepting enrollments forthe York May 27. M 


€ 
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WORLD CAMPUS AFLOAT E 
Director of Admissions 
Chapman College, Orange, California 92666 


Please send your catalog detailing curricula, courses offered, faculty 
data, admission requirements, and any other facts we need to know. 
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NAME 












ADDRESS 


CITY 





Sig: Liz Drew’s piece (On Giving 
Oneself a Hotfoot: Government by 
Commission,” May Atlantic) had a 





STATE ee eee 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The s.s. Ryndam, registered in the 
nice, tart flavor. It neglects, how- Netherlands, meets International Safety Standards for new ships 


ever, one of the more interesting || developed in 1948 and meets 1966 fire safety requirements. 67-1 
bits of commission-watching — the i l 
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| fact that the President obviously 
_ made a serious error in attempting 


“to ignore the riot report. Whatever 
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E nd there are many — the fact is 
— national conscience and did much 
set the terms of the current 
“political debate. The moral, in 
_ short, is that the commission gambit 
8 metimes goes awry. 
E VicTOR PALMIERI 
i e Deputy Executive Director 
The National Advisory Commission 
a on Civil Disorders 
: E 2 io; AX Malibu, Calif. 
e “Sir: Donald R. Shanor's report on 
"Hungary (May Atlantic) is undoubt- 
CAS lly the most explicit explanation of 
E Hungary's New Economic Mech- 
x anis ü to date. However, Kadar 
— did not forget that the factory work- 
-~ ers must be fed. 
— The New Economic Mechanism, 
inaugurated in January, provides 
Em uc h greater incentives for collective 
— farms, coupled with greater financial 
- responsibility. Under the new sys- 
tem, the farm boss has the power to 
_ buy and sell for his farm and even to 
= decide the amount of each crop he 
will plant. The state will set price 
- ceilings on meats, sugar, tobacco, 
- and wheat. It will set up the 
. maximum and minimum prices for 
— vegetables, fruits, and wines. Fowl 
k and eggs, along with all goods pro- 
_ duced by the farmer on his private 
` plot, will retain free prices. The 
- collective can now even help the 
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farmer on his private plot by pro- 
viding fertilizers, seeds, plowing, 
reaping, and transport. In addition, 
credit funds have been established 
to enable farmers privately to buy 
equipment and supplies. 

The culminating point in the 
program will be the year-end bal- 
ancing of books. At year’s end the 
farm will figure up its total outlay 
(including funds for next year’s 
machinery) and subtract this from 
the total income. If the remainder 
is a positive amount, the money will 
be divided by the total number of 
"work-units" worked on the farm. 
The individual will be paid for his 
total *work-units." Kadar's econo- 
mists, led by Imre Vajda, say the 
system will work if given a chance. 
If the Mechanism fails, Hungary 
could be in for another spell of 
enforced centralization. 

Jonn C. GARLINGTON 
Sherman, Tex. 


Sır: Your May issue contained a 
letter from J. David Colfax, Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University 
of Connecticut. Professor Colfax’s 
comments on Judge Wyzanski’s “On 
Civil Disobedience” (February At- 
lantic) were not the idle prattlings of 
a bystander. 

Professor Colfax turned in his 
draft card at the Pentagon (October, 
1967) as a form of protest against 
our involvement in Vietnam. Al- 
though he is thirty-two years old, 
married, and the father of two chil- 
dren, his Pittsburgh draft board saw 
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subsequently ordered to report for - 


induction in April, 1968. An appeal 
for reclassification was denied. 
While many of his colleagues dis- 
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agreed with the particular form of 


Colfax’s war protest, they were ap- 


palled by the punitive action taken 


by his draft board. Consequently, 
many have contributed to a legal de- 
fense fund set up in his behalf. To 


date only $1700 of the estimated E 
$4500 needed for legal costs has been 


collected. 
PETER V. Joparris, Jn. 


Pedum) David Colfax Legal Defense Fund a 


Storrs, Conn. 


Sin: I was (and still am!) completely 
unprepared for “The Prepared 
Piano” by Babette Deutsch, in your 


May issue. Perhaps this is because _ 
Pm not a piano but am, instead, a 


flesh-and-blood human being who 
was able to stretch out a flesh-and- 
blood arm and grasp, with flesh- 
and-blood fingers, the April Atlantic 
and reread with relief, thankfulness, 
and unabashed emotion the very 
human poems of Leslie Norris. 


Joanna D. SniDECOR 


Jackson, Mich. 


Sir: Answering Richard O'ConnelPs. 
“To a Too Persistent Protégé” 
Atlantic): 
O'Connell Shrugged 
Pale Poetess 
with hope will grope 
(though Richard may grow 
frantic) | 
For just Two Lines 
of verse, and be 
as he, in the Atlantic. ai 
CORINNE GEETING 
Carmichael, Calif. 


Credit Where Due Department 


Richard Rovere’s article “Freedom: 
Who Needs It?”, which appeared in the 
May ATLANTIC, is one of several essays 
to be published later this year by Athe- 
neum, for Metromedia, Inc., in a book 
called AMERICA NOW. 


An inadvertently garbled passage on 
page 48 of the June ATLANTIC describ- 
ing the diversified economic interests 
of weekly newsmagazines should have 
read, **The weekly newsmagazine field 
is dominated by TIME, NEWSWEEK, and 


U.S. NEWS. The first two also control 


substantial broadcast, newspaper or o 


book publishing outlets, and TIME _ 3 


is also in movies (MGM) and is hungry 


for three or four newspapers.” dn 2m 
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Weyerhaeuser limnologists set up this scientific station in the heart of one of our western tree farms. 


We built this aquatic laboratory 4O miles from nowhere 
to learn the secrets of clean, pure water. 


Isolated from the elements of man, 
Weyerhaeuser researchers are at work in 
this unique outdoor laboratory. 

Testing. Probing. Watching. Studying 
the entire aquatic community—its makeup, 
its feeding habits. Recording seasonal 
changes in plant and animal growth, physi- 
cal and chemical factors. 

It's the world's first such forest stream 
laboratory. And from scientific work here 
will come important answers to improve 


water management, including the prop- 
agation of fish and other aquatic life. 
Just as our continuing forestry research 
has brought techniques that help us grow 
wood fiber faster than nature can, unaided. 

At Weyerhaeuser, wood, water and 
wildlife are our most precious natural re- 
sources. If you'd like to know more about 
our work with water, write for the pamphlet: 
Water Lab. Address Box A-85, Tacoma, 


Washington 98401. Include your zip code. Weyerhaeuser 
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You can make Daiquiris by the pitcherful 
ead of time and be the life of the party 
instead of the bartender. 


2 


| 

| 

| 
For 12 Daiquiris: empty one 6-oz. can of | 
Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix into a large | 
pitcher. Add 2 canfuls white or silver — ņ 
Puerto Rican rum and one can water. Stir | 
with ice cubes and store in refrigerator | 
until party time. | 
| 

| 


PUERTO RICAN RUM s 


light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 


FREE—31 rum ' 
recipesina : 
20-page booklet. _ 


Write:Rum —— 
Recipe Booklet, 
666 Fifth Ave, — . 


N.Y. 10019. ^ 





bill Movers 
talks about LBJ, Power, Poverty, 
War, and the Young 


A. thirty-four, Bill Moyers has completed, for 
the moment, a remarkable career in govern- 
ment, and become publisher of Long Island's 
successful daily, Newsday. Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson brought Moyers to 
Washington from Texas when he was twenty- 
five: one year later President Kennedy made 
him a director of the newly founded Peace 
Corps. At twenty-eight, early in 1963, he be- 
came its deputy director. The day after the 
assassination of President Kennedy, Moyers 
moved over to the White House as special 
assistant to the new President, and in 1965 Mr. 
» Johnson made Moyers White House Press 
Secretary. LBJ permits few intimates the 
indulgence of talking and acting independent- 
ly, but Moyers, as the press was quick to note, 
was an exception. He was offered a position of 
trust, and authorized to do more than *'just 
follow orders,” and he accepted that mandate. 

Many who have read about him say they have 
an image of a bright but rather pious, earnest 
young man selling LBJ Texas-style. Educated 
at the University of Texas, serious and dedi- 
cated, Moyers is also irreverent, frank, original 
in his thinking, and given to dry and ironic wit 
— all of which is reflected here. He does not 
preach or pretend. He knows he was lucky to 


have had the experience of power so young, 


but he comes out of it as unawed with his own 
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prominence as with power itself. Earlier this 
year he agreed to talk with me and a tape re- 
corder in relaxed fashion at his Garden City, 
Long Island, home. We agreed to look at the 
results together and consider whether we 
thought they deserved to see the light of day. 
Here they are. — Michael Janeway 


Was there an element of American over- 
confidence about the use of power in the origins 
of the Vietnam War? That is, was there confi- 
dence that the war was something we could 


* handle well and easily and quickly? There has 


been suspicion that Johnson was planning a 
giant war. 


I am sure he didn’t expect a giant war, much 
less plan it. No, as I recall, there was an unspoken 
assumption in Washington that a major war was 
something that could be avoided if we injected 
just a little power at a time. There was an assump- 
tion that the people in Hanoi would interpret the 
beginning of the bombing and the announcement of 
a major buildup as signals of resolve on our part 
which implied greater resistance to come if they did 
not change their plans. There was an assumption 
that they feared we might use the power available 
to us; an assumption that they were probing to see 
if in fact we would. There was a belief that if we 


Copyright © 1968, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 0211 6. All rights reserved. 
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indicated a willingness to use our power, they would 
get the message and back away from an all-out con- 
frontation. As late as April, 1965, in his Baltimore 
speech, three months before he decided to begin 
the massive buildup, the President still held to 
the hope that he could tempt the North Vietnamese 
in another direction. You may remember, he spoke 
of turning the whole Mekong Delta region into an 
Asian TVA, and held out the possibility of Hanoi's 
sharing in the fruits of such a venture. As late 
as that spring he was hoping to avoid a wider war. 
There were some people, a few, who felt interven- 
tion in a big way was inevitable, because in their 
view Armageddon was upon us in Asia. They had 
no doubts about the efficacy of American power in 
Vietnam; had it failed anywhere before? Ironically, 
these were civilians, by and large. Someone at a 
dinner party once suggested to one of them that it 
might take as long to rid Vietnam of guerrillas as 
it did Malaya. He arched an eyebrow and replied: 
" We are not the British." There was a confidence — 
it was never bragged about, it was just there — a 
residue, perhaps, of the confrontation over the 
missiles in Cuba — that when the chips were really 
down, the other people would fold. 


I had thought the escalation decisions were 
made at the start of 1965, and that the April 
speech was a kind of statement of regret. 


No, not at all. If you recall, the bombing deci- 
sion had been made in February — the decision 
to bomb North Vietnam in retaliation for raids 
against American billets in the South. Some people 
suspected about that time that large numbers of 
troops would soon be on the way, but even then 
the President was — we were all — caught up in 
presenting the Great Society legislation to Congress. 
Through the winter Vietnam seemed to be more of 
a nuisance than a menace; the President really 
believed there would be some alternative right up 
to the last minute, until July of 1965. Many 
people in Washington were beginning to assume 
by midspring that there would be a large commit- 


ment of troops, but the decision had not been made 


by the time of the Baltimore speech. It was still 
hoped that the bombing of the North would ring the 
alarm in Hanoi and cause them to call off their 
direct support of the Viet Cong. You have to 
keep in mind that the President was suspicious 
that the North Vietnamese, and possibly the 
Soviet Union, had misinterpreted the American 
political campaign the year before. He used to 
say that they listened to only half of what he said, 
the half about no wider war, and that they had 
been fooled by the results of that campaign into 
thinking that Americans wanted peace at any 


price in Asia. I suspect there was truth to that. 


There were gross miscalculations on both sides, 


on our side and on their side as well. Each under- 
estimated the other's tenacity. 


Then doesn't it become a bluff game, in 


which you are confident about your ability to d 
But somewhere in dem- 


use your power? 
onstrating your power the game takes on a 
momentum of its own, and each gambit plays 
into the next gambit, and you don't really ever 


win what you thought you were going to win _ 


in the previous gambit. 


Well, you keep raising your stakes because you . 





don't see how that other fellow could possibly . 


be a match for you; he must be bluffing. 


General Gavin has said that as long ago as 
the early fifties, and during the period leading 


up to Dienbienphu, it was either articulated or _ 


unarticulated doctrine in the Pentagon that 
long range, China was the enemy. Were you 
conscious of such a premise at the time the 
decisions were made in 1965? 


Once again it was a felt rather than an articulated. 


assumption. China was on the minds of some peo- 
ple, especially the theorists, but China was rarely 


discussed in those deliberations early in 1965. 
The inseparable link, in the minds of the people at 
the top, ran from the Viet Cong to Hanoi, and there 


was one overriding concern — to prevent Saigon 


from falling to the Communists. This is how the 
issue was first presented to President Johnson, 


after he assumed office in November, 1963. Secre- as 


tary McNamara came back a few weeks later from 
one of his visits to Saigon with a very gloomy 
picture of the prospects out there. He told the 
President that the Viet Cong had made far greater 


progress in the six months from midsummer until 


December of 1964 than anyone in Washington . 


had expected they would make or could make. 
And the President was told that unless something 
was done to reverse the deterioration within the 


next few months, he could expect the Viet Cong to 


succeed in taking over South Vietnam. Well, the 


decision was made at that time to reaffirm to the 
government in Saigon (I think it was the Khanh 
government, because I remember we had a saying 
that if Khanh can’t, then who can?) the basic U.S. _ 


commitment to Vietnam. And it was not in terms 
of the threat of China, but in terms of the prospects 
of a Viet Cong victory. That meant, to these men, 
a Communist victory. Obviously there were some 


who believed North Vietnam was China’s proxy. 


They were arguing in 1961 and 1962 that if North | ies 


Vietnam took over South Vietnam, it would prove - 
that Mao was right about the doctrine of the war of — 
national liberation, and that it would tease the — 


Chinese forward. They argued from China’s rhet- 


oric; they pointed to Indonesia and to the incidents — * 
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Undersecretary of State? What about the abil- 






. along the Indian border; they punctuated the" 
. atmosphere in Washington with warnings that 


— China was willing to fight to the last Vietnamese 
^ — all of this to buttress their claim that China 


was an expansionist power. But in the deliberations EJ 


. of 1965 the President felt he was faced with a 
— fact and not a theory, and that fact, as he saw it, 
— was the imminent collapse of a non-Communist 
government. 


-- 


ES ++ + 
When somebody examines an Administration 
strategic point of view and challenges it abso- 


 Jutely, does this get listened to, does this get 
— debated? Did George Ball do this when he was 


ity of the Senate critics to argue a basic dis- 
agreement? 

Yes, I think George Ball admits that he had every 
opportunity to make his case. He was urged to 


md speak up. He and others were heard; their argu- 


ments were listened to. Obviously they were not 
accepted. Now, the views of the Senate, the views 
of the Congress, were not always brought into the 
process of decision-making at a point where they 


could be a critical factor. They were largely heard 


just prior to the point of decision, after the Adminis- 
. tration had debated the matter internally, when the 
 inevitability of the decision was already apparent 
to those who had been taking part. The President 
tried to get as much advice from senators as he 
could, but you have to remember that a President's 
tendency is to give the weight of his attention to 
his own advisers. There are several reasons why 
this is so, including the belief that his men are deal- 
ing with facts and senators with opinions. Also, 
you must remember that any group of senators 
— called to the White House for consultation is hope- 
- lessly divided. Fulbright and Mansfield in the same 
— room with Dirksen and Stennis? 


= Well, at the time of Tonkin, Fulbright was 
one of the most fervent advocates of the Tonkin 
. Gulf resolution. 


He steered it to passage, although as he says now, 
he never anticipated that it would become the 
functional equivalent of a declaration of war. At 

- the time I don't think many people in the Admin- 
istration did either. This is part of a larger question 
that has concerned me. It has to do with the ele- 


= ment of incremental policy-making, a kind of 
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— inexorability intrinsic to the whole process of the 
= United States involvement in Vietnam from 1947 
forward. With but rare exceptions we always 
- seemed to be calculating the short-term con- 
sequences of each alternative at every step of the 
process, but not the long-term consequences. And 
with each succeeding short-range consequence we 
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became more deeply a prisoner of the process.. 


At what point does a President say: “I don't 
think we want to accept the consequence of the 
steady accumulation of antecedent decisions made 
over a long period of time. The process is hereby 
reversed”? It’s true that the commitment of the 
United States to the defense of South Vietnam is 
not something Lyndon Johnson made up out of 
whole cloth — that his choices, however unseen by 
past policy-makers, were progressively narrowed, 
and were going to have to be faced up to by some 
Administration at some time as a consequence of 
previous incremental acts. And the process goes 
back a long time, all the way to the end of World 
War II. Read those articles William Bullitt wrote 
in Life magazine extolling Bao Dai, whom he had 
met during the war, and you will learn something 
of how the establishment had begun to think even 
then about Indochina and how the arguments were 
made that we should support the French against the 
rising power of Ho Chi Minh. By 1950 we were 
wiling to back their opposition to the Vietminh 
with more than two billion dollars, raising our 
stake as we did. 

Every President from Truman on accentuated in 
one way or the other our interest in a non-Com- 
munist pro-Western regime out there. Over à 
decade — and it was the decade of the cold war, 
unfortunately, which tended to distort our ability 
to discriminate about seemingly related but actually 
quite independent developments in different parts 
of the world — over a decade public opinion came 
to accept the necessity, or at least the inevitability, 
of a very large American interest in Southeast Asia. 
In his own way and under his own set of circum- 
stances each President confirmed and enlarged that 


interest. Now, would each have acted as President 


Johnson finally acted in 1964 and 1965 if he had 
been faced with those circumstances? I don't know. 
But in the same breath I have to admit that over the 
years, in small but steady increments, decisions 
were made and policies were formulated which 
were eventually almost certain to present some 


^ President with the ultimate decision of whether to 


protect that interest by direct intervention or to 
cut that interest to smaller proportions and live 
with the consequences. 

I do not for a minute exonerate the President 
and those of us who served with him from the deci- 
sions that were made to go in. But I cannot ignore 


the fact that over two decades there was a chain 


of inexorable momentum which, with little signifi- 
cant national debate, carried our interest from one 
level to another until the decision one day became 
Do we go in? Certainly he might have said: “No, 
we will not go in." That was an option. No one 
knows what the consequences might have been; 


one can only assume they might not have been | 
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as costly or as bloody or as tragically divisive as the 
war was to become. Of course, we’ll never know 
what might have been. I suppose it is academic to 
deal in such retrospection now. But a lot of people 
have dealt in hindsight, and hindsight is the mother 
of righteousness about the fallibility of other men’s 
judgments. 


Tradition, precedent, or whatever, has not 
always had such a binding influence on John- 
son. Pd be much more inclined to go along 
with something you said earlier — I could see 
him reacting to the idea of there being a stake, 
and a stake being something you don't give 
up without there being a reason or gain for 
giving it up. What Presidents before Johnson 
decided about education policy — that an aid- 
to-education bill couldn't be passed because 
the Catholic Church said so — was not what de- 
termined what Johnson did about education 
poliey. The same with civil rights when he was 
Majority Leader. He figured out his own pol- 
icy, in spite of precedent, and broke stalemates. 
Maybe he responds best to stalemates. 


There's the element of irony in our dilemma. 
I think that it helps to explain the melancholy 
frustration which gripped the nation during the 
past winter and led to the President's recent shift of 
policy. Here we were fighting a land war on the 
mainland of Asia against the best judgment of some 
of the best military figures of the last two decades 
and against the political instincts of the President 
himself. Did he believe it would come to this? 
I don't think so. He had an infectious belief right 
up to the last minute that some way could be found 
to devise a political course around a wider war. 

One incident I remember well. In the summer 
of *64 stories appeared in several prominent news- 
papers, obviously based on backgrounding by some 
person or persons in the Administration, implying 
that the Administration was certain to adopt 
retaliatory and punitive measures against North 
Vietnam unless infiltration into the South stopped. 
The President was furious, not because the stories 
were leaks of formulated policy but because he 
didn't believe we would have to get to that kind of 
policy. He plowed the bureaucracy until he 
thought he had uncovered the culprit, and in a 
telephone call half across the country to where the 
fellow was vacationing, he gave him hell. *If you 
want to plan a war," the President told him, **you 
make it clear it’s your war you're planning. And 
you go and fight it, because I don't want to fight 
it for you." 

Well, if you heard him then, you had to believe 
him. You had to think that he felt circumstances 
could be changed and that somehow he could 
change them. For some time that had been the 
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general view in Washington — the assessments of 
men close to the developments out there, who kept 
coming back from Vietnam saying, “Things are 
getting better; things will get better." Go back 
and review the assessments of '62 and '63, the 
whirlwind trips of one adviser after another, the 
McNamara report released by the White House 
in October, 1963, saying that the major part of 
the U.S. military task could be completed by the 
end of 1965. Those were at least the public ex- 
pectations in the last months of the Kennedy presi- 
dency. The whole atmosphere inherited by Lyndon 
Johnson and carried through 1964 was infected 
with, well, if not optimism, at least hope, and 
faith in the slide-rule concept of guerrilla war. 


Is there a relation between the discourage- 
ment of liberals with the Administration’s 
interventionist foreign policy, and calls for de- 
centralization of government at home? It’s 
interesting that Lippmann makes an appeal in 
foreign affairs parallel with the appeal Pat 
Moynihan is making in domestic affairs. Does 
it add up to a new conservative consensus? 


Well, Bill Buckley was talking about decentraliza- 
tion before Pat Moynihan and Dick Goodwin; with 
different emphasis, of course. I hope that Goodwin 
and Moynihan have not permitted their disillusion- 
ment with the performance of the federal govern- 
ment as a result of the war in Vietnam to lead them 
to endow local units of government with virtues the 
latter possess only in the mythology of people like 
Barry Goldwater. You can carry decentralization 
too far. Goodwin says that decentralization is not 
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abdication, and he is right; and he says it is possible 
to set standards for local action and to raise the level 
of performance by enforcing these standards. One 
concrete example he uses is the President's Gom- 
mittee on Physical Fitness that drew up model 


programs which have been followed quite success- . 


fully across the country. 

. Well, that is fine, but standards for physical 
fitness are one thing, and standards for integrating 
schools or bringing the poor into the power struc- 
ture are another. Goodwin says that the physical 
fitness program worked even though it had no regu- 
latory power and hardly any money; I maintain 
that this 1s the reason it did work — it involved no 
transfer of real power either financially or politi- 
cally. Pm for getting down to the lowest common 
denominators of authority, but we have to realize 
that getting there is going to be hard, and that we 
wil not find a band of angels waiting when we 
arrive. A lot of people are going to have to be 
kicked in their political shins to make decentraliza- 
tion work. And the federal government is going 
to be more crucial, not less, as the implications of 
decentralization emerge. | 


How so? 


The kind of localism a pluralistic society needs 
requires a strong center. There can’t be a vacuum 
in the center without a loss of direction as you move 
away from the center. The federal government 
has to be more than a kind of central bank for local 
entrepreneurs. You have to have cohesion from. the 
center. This means a strong Executive and a 
reasonably coherent legislative process. I mean, 
you can’t elect Presidents who say as Governor 
Reagan in effect has been saying: “I am your gov- 
ernor; I don’t believe in government." 


Part of what motivates Moynihan seems to 
be a discouragement about the programs he 
was involved in and the efforts he was involved 
in, I guess particularly in civil rights. 


All of us who had any role in the development of 
the programs of the last eight years are discouraged 
because their potential hasn't been realized. But 
I am not willing to say, as are some of my former 
colleagues, that these efforts failed because of inher- 
ent weaknesses, or because they were poorly admin- 
istered. No, I think they failed because they have 
not been given resources adequate for the purpose 
intended. 

Take the antipoverty program. It’s having prob- 
lems all over the country. But who knows what it 
might have accomplished if the President's per- 
sonal leadership had not been siphoned off by 
the war, or if we had been able to give it the money 
we were talking about back in 1964? In Nassau 
County, where I live, the antipoverty program this 
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year is getting less than 50 percent of the funds it 
received last year for summer projects. 

Every ghetto in the county is littered with 
shattered expectations. How will we ever know 
what the war on poverty might have done if it had 
been a war and not a skirmish? Until we deal with 
that question, lets not rush off saying the federal 
government is finished, or that decentralization is 
the road to Zion. Actually, the war on poverty was 
an effort to prove that Washington and local com- 
munities can work together with maximum local 
control — a concept at the heart of most of the 
Great Society legislation — and if it isnt working, 
I believe the reason lies not with the concept but with 
our failure to nourish it from infancy to maturity. 


© 99 


Are there things we know now about federal 
and state power that will be of help when we 
zo back to those problems with the same en- 
ergy that we had in 1963 and 1964? What about 
the feeling that some programs went too fast, 
and that Johnson was too confident that he 
could always handle a Dick Daley, and that this 
would take care of any problem in Chicago? 
What did we learn, and what didn’t we? 


For one thing, we have learned that the power 
structure still rejects alien bodies. The paranoid 
reaction of state and local politicians to the com- 
munity-action program caused adjustments and 
accommodations in the program which all but 
murdered the concept of participation by the poor. 


Do you feel that it’s primarily racial, and 
that the machines simply reflected white 
middle-class fears? 


What these people feared was the passing of 
power to others, black and white. The poor in our 
cities, for example — they have been the wards 
of the political machines. The machines needed 


them to exist, and they needed the machines to- 


survive, and the benevolence of the politicians 
toward the poor kept the arrangement going. But 
when the poor began to go beyond benevolence, 
when the poor began to want power — well, that 
was something else again. It wasn't a question of 
black and white as much as it was of in and out. 

Suddenly we discovered that these people wanted 
more than merely the illusion of being in, they 
wanted political power, a sense of control. They 
were no longer contented with the meager pa- 
ternalism by which the system had been held 
together, and with the imagery of justice it had 
fashioned. They were fed up with Mr. Big’s defini- 
tion of what was good for them. They wanted — 
and many white leaders in the cities haven’t 
learned this yet — they wanted to have a voice in 
defining what was just and what was good — and 
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what was their due. The machinery of politics just 
didn't know how to accommodate people who 
thought like that. That was true in Southern 
politics and in the wards of Northern cities. 


Is federal power easier to yield at the eco- 
nomic level than it is at the social level? 


I think we have learned that, yes. In social re- 
torm you are dealing with power in its most personal 
form, the power of one man or one group to witli- 
hold power from another man or another group, 
and by withholding power to withhold recognition 
and rank and responsibility. Men will share their 
money sooner than.they will share their political 
power. 


Did the question of the role of the poor and 


the possibility of breaking up traditional forms 
of political power interest the President? Or 
did that fight come after the war got so big that 


he was preoccupied with the latter? Also, in 


New Deal days, when it came to a fight between 
what a planner like Rex Tugwell wanted and 
what Frank Hague wanted in Jersey City, 
Roosevelt usually decided in favor of the bosses. 
When it came to such a confrontation, say in 
Chicago, would Johnson have risked his rela- 
tionship with Mayor Daley for the sake of the 
community-action program? 


There was a time when the President sought 
to persuade the city politicians that the war on 


poverty was less a threat to their established order - 


than the failure to deal with poverty would be. 
Yes, he did want to open their eyes. But of course, 
. at that time, in °64 and °65, I don’t think any of 
_ us realized just how radically the political system 
needed to be altered to accomplish our goals. 

The first reaction to the community-action pro- 
gram made us aware. I remember one local poli- 
tician calling up the White House in alarm to 
say: “Its all right for you fellows. to talk about a 
revolution, but can’t you just stop there? I’m going 
to be revolutionized right out of office." There were 
several like the governor who made it clear that 
the poverty program would be welcome only if he 
controlled just how far it would go. Of course, 
that was true elsewhere, in Harlem as well as in 
the state capital of Texas. Adam Clayton Powell 
and John Connally reacted the same way; they 
knew change to be inevitable, but they wanted 
it on their own terms. Before long Sargent Shriver 


was hearing from the established powers in every: 
political fiefdom in the country, men who wel-. 


comed the idea of a war on poverty until they 
realized it meant more than transferring money 
from Washington to the state capital. It meant 
transferring power within their communities at the 
risk of their own control. 


Would it have made a difference if the Presi- 
dent had started fresh? How much difference 
did it make that he came in the way he did, - 
having to prove so many things to so many 
people, feeling so many compulsions on him? 
Can you put your finger on any sense that he 
was too pursued at times by these fears of what 
the press thought and what he had to prove to 
the Kennedys and to the ancien régime, to the 
people who’d laughed at him all his life? 


Would it have made a difference? I don’t know. 
In one sense, the President was a free man — he 
owed his accession to fate rather than to any single 
constituency to which he was primarily indebted. 
In another sense, he was constrained: inhibited 
by the growing legend of Camelot, by an approach- 
ing campaign, by his fear that no man from the 
South could be a national leader, by his uncer- 
tainty toward some of the people around him whom 
he had inherited but whom he did not feel he could 
jettison, by the whole situation into which he was , 
thrust. The 1964 election changed all that, in my 
judgment, and was the time to change personnel 
and policies, just as we changed priorities. 

Priorities? | 

Yes, for a while after the election — through 1966 
— we became a government principally devoted to 
domestic reform. The President was drawn in that 
direction just as naturally by his Populist origins 
as John Kennedy had been drawn by his expe- 
riences to the Grand Design. i 

*€9€9- 


There's begun to be a revisionist effort — 


it's early to be having it — to prove that as 


early as January, '64, there was a major change 
in Vietnam policy, and that the men who'd 
been beaten down in the councils while Ken- 
nedy was alive, especially Walt Rostow and 
Vice President Johnson, finally were free to put 
into effect a more hawkish policy on the war 
than had been in effect from '61 to '63. 


I think these people overlook some very pertinent 
facts. The basic decisions about bombing and ` 
troops were made in 1965. Walt Rostow at that 


-time, for example, was still State Department coun- 


selor with very infrequent, if any, access to the 


- President. Rostow’s views on the war were known 


because he had made speeches about guerrila : 
warfare and all that, and because of the Taylor- 
Rostow mission to Vietnam in 1961, so it was easy 
for some people to assume that his must have been- | 
the decisive influence since he had been the most 
articulate and conspicuous theorist. But the men 
who advised President Johnson on the bombing ' 
program which began in February, 1965, and 
who were the principal parties to the decision to 


intervene with large numbers of troops, were the 
men who had been working directly on Vietnam 
for three years. 


Well, that relates to what I was asking about 
the inhibition of acting freely. 


I don't want to imply that Lyndon Johnson was 
the puppet of these men, or that he couldn't have 
listened to other men, or that his views were differ- 
ent from theirs. The point is that the President was 
working with tne advisers he had inherited. At any 
one of a number of points he might have said, 
“Pm not going to go this way," and he might have 
reversed or at least arrested the process. But his 
advice came from men who had been long involved 
in Vietnam policy — that's the particular historical 
point to remember. And they were basically 
united in their advice. 


Was there a visible change to your eye from 
the early hope of '64 and '65 that the war could 
be handled if only power were used in a shrewd 
and effective and quiet way? When did the 
feeling emerge that we were into something 
that we couldn't get out of and that hadn't 
brought the results we'd hoped for? 


I think by early 1966. After the failure of the 
peace offensive — the thirty-seven-day bombing 
pause, the expeditions overseas, the private messages 
to Hanoi — after all that came to no good end, I 
believed the President began to expect the worst. 
More and more he would talk about a long war with 
no end in sight. He kept pushing for action on 
domestic legislation because he realized that time 
would run out as the costs of the war rose. Mike 
Mansfield made a speech about then urging the 
Administration to “‘consolidate” rather than send 
up another big program when Congress returned in 
January of 1966, and the President said to some 
of us: “‘Consolidation is another word for quitting. 
We can't quit now. This may be the last chance we 
have to get some of these things done." 

As I look back, I think the President knew then 
that the war was headed for proportions that he 
had hoped to prevent. He was increasingly dis- 
illusioned over the failure of the Soviets to influence 
Hanoi. The President — well, most of us shared 
this at the White House — we felt that he could 
reason with the Russians and they would deliver. 
We overestimated their influence in Hanoi or their 
willingness to help us off a painful hook. 


What about all the talk about Munich? Are 
such things taken seriously in Washington in 
other than a rhetorical and debating sense? 
Do they talk about Munich; does Munich have 
the reality, in fact, that it seems to have in the 
speeches? 
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I think it started out as a slang version of the 
domino theory. And you have to remember that 
a lot of important people in Washington believed 
in the domino theory. Arthur Schlesinger in his 
book about Kennedy claims that whether or not the 
domino theory had validity in 1954, it had acquired 
meaning by 1961, and that the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration was forced to deal with the domino theory 
as a fact instead of just a theory. Well, this was 
and is a widely held assumption in some parts of 
Washington. I think it is a mistake to claim that 
you have to deal with a theory as a fact when you 
know it is a theory; that is making sacrifice before 
the altar of your own rhetoric and accepting as 
binding the oblations of your predecessors. The 
foreign policy of this country has been the property 
af a certain exclusive school for so long that it has 
acquired its own religion with its own priesthood, 
canons, and rites. 

The best thing that could happen to this coun- 
try's foreign policy would be for the next President 
to appoint to the State Department a team of men 
beholden to no orthodox liturgy — to no liturgy, 
period — of foreign policy. What a horrible thing 
to do to the custodial bureaucracy — to have new- 
comers running our foreign policy — but I think 
the establishment would survive. Certainly the 
country would. It would do our foreign policy good 
to have a new beginning free of yesterday's cant. 
But that would require some men from other than 
zraditional molds. 


Did the President ever try to talk to men 
from outside the structure? 


He chewed over problems a great deal and — 
Alone? Happier with two people? 


It varied. He is generally more satisfied with 
small groups of people he knows well. As Kennedy 
before him, he learned that the National Security 
Council is not a live institution, not suited to precise 
debate for the sake of decision. President Johnson 
chooses to call in a handful of top advisers, confi- 
dants, close friends. 


Could others talk? 


Oh, yes. You had to be able to back up your 
statements with evidence. The President is a great 
"therefore" man. You may make a long expository 
statement about a subject and be impressed with 
your eloquence, only to have him ask: “Therefore?” 
With staff assistants in particular, he was always 
more interested in your information than in your 
opinions, but if you could show that your opinions 
were built on facts, he was willing to listen. 


Take civil rights. Did the President discuss 
strategy and tactics with others? 
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Yes. But on this one he seemed sure of his own 
instincts, especially on the timing of his own actions, 
The address to the joint session of Congress in 1965, . 
for instance. Some people argued that the emo- 
tional climate of the country was too tense. He felt 
the moment was propitious for folding the political, 
legal, and moral dimensions of the issue into one 
major assault on- the country's conscience. It was 
quite an hour— the President standing there, 
speaking in that slow drawl, “We Shall Overcome." 


The press says that the President can’t seem 
to bring the public into what goes on. 


With a roomful of men he is a masterful per- 
suader. His most consistent problem, on the other 
hand, has been the failure to bring the public at 
large along with his Vietnam policies. He could 


bring two adversaries together to see his point of. 


view, his perspective, but for some reason, he néver 
convinced the public of the reasons for our Vietnam 
policy. There is a difference between the process 
of arriving at a decision and the process of explain- 
ing the decision in a way that involves the country. 


He was close to power from the start. Isn't . 


it fair to say that even when he was a 100 per- 
cent red-hot New Dealer, he was never really a 
reformer because he was so close to power, and 
felt it was always working for the things he 
wanted it to work for? He felt no need to reform 
the power structure because he believed so 
much in what it was doing. | 


lo him, power was the way to reform, rather 
than the other way around. He used his power 
_as a young congressman, power that came from his 
access to the White House, to change the economic 
contours of central Texas, his district. In the 
Senate, he swung a little to the right on occasions, 
as he moved from representing a liberal district to 
representing a conservative state, but generally he 
has believed in using federal power to bring the 
benefits of the system to outsiders. 


Does his resentful tone against critics and 
dissenters mean in part that he objects to being 
attacked by the people who have been arguing 
for the use of federal power for the last forty 
years, as if he were saying: “Now that we're 
doing it you're objecting.” 


Part of that resentment is the frustration he 
feels over his failure to persuade those critics to his 
viewpoint. And, too, he thinks the people who 
have been against him in Vietnam were for Truman 
in Korea. What he is doing now he sees as con- 
sistent with what Truman did then, and he can't 
understand why the liberals deserted him. I don't 
think official Washington realized how the climate 
has changed. Until recently, that is. We were 
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closer to World War II in 1950 and the martial 
spirit was more easily awakened. People — liberals 
as well as'reactionaries — were more. moralistic 
about Communism; they saW what the Soviets had 
done in Eastern Europe, and Stalin, of course, was 
a caricature of the worst attributes of Communism 
— Ho Chi Minh just doesn’t seem that RE. 
to most people. 

Then there's the generational aspect of how 
people feel about war as an acceptable instrument 
of national policy. The parents of today's young 
had just fought a war in which the great values of 


" Western civilization were at stake, and young 


people in the early fifties were not so inclined to 
question the necessity or the efficacy of war. 
That’s all changed now. Young-people born after 
Korea, born just about the time Lyndon Johnson 


was moving to power in the Senate, reject a view 
'of the national interest that prevailed in his gen- 


eration. They're not pacifists; they're certainly 
not cowards. They just don't believe war settles 
anything. They don't believe you can preserve 
civilization by acting in an uncivilized. manner 
— and war they regard as uncivilized. And the 
difference is that this generation has attained a 
political maturity, and a political power, that few 
men in office appreciated until recently. 
+ 9 

Seven years after helping to start the Peace 
Corps, wliat do you think such an effort means 
in two senses: both in terms of bringing young 
people, especially those who are alienated and 
feel powerless, into contact with power, and in 
terms of what this country can do abroad? 


The Peace Corps is still the answer I give when 
asked, as I am on every college campus, “‘What 
can I do?" The Peace Corps and VISTA and the 
Teachers’ Corps — all of those are programs which 
rely on a person's volition and initiative’ and ‘his 
desire to make some difference. -The spirit of the 
volunteer is very much alive in this country; it 
just hasn’t been making the front page. I would 
like to see these programs — Peace Corps, VISTA, 
the Teachers’ Corps — combined into one program 


through which a variety of experiences would be 


made available to the volunteer. Perhaps one year 
working in a ghetto and then two years abroad — 
or one year abroad and two years in a ghetto or 
in the mountains of Appalachia. The people who . 
want to drop out are a minority. For most young 
people the kev word is engagement; they have a 
deep thirst for commitment. We have to make sure 
that the demands of commitment are greater than 
the talents of the committed. Young people ask, 
What value is there in pursuing some goal that 
doesn't truly stretch your intelligence, your moral 
fiber, all your talents? This is why the Peace 


Corps experience is still valid today — you go out to 
conquer and come home humbled. You turn on 
everything you possess and you still can't save 
the world. Then you realize that perhaps it 
wasn't the world but you that needed saving. In 
terms of your second question, of what this country 
. can do abroad, I think the same lesson is applicable. 
It may be that the accumulated experience of the 
Peace Corps will help us be more realistic about 
ourselves and our role in the world. 


What has changed in this regard since 1960? 


Look at the historical context. In the era 
starting about a decade ago one generation leap- 
frogged another. In the Soviet Union Khrushchev 
succeeded Stalin; in the Catholic Church John suc- 
ceeded Pius; in the United States Kennedy suc- 
ceeded Eisenhower. Whatever else you can say 
about them, they were unorthodox men. And 
they set out to make some radical changes in the 
very systems that had produced them. They were 
curious about the world, they were innovative, 
they were — well, irreverent about the dogma of 
the past. They were rational men, too — Khru- 


shchev more so after the missile crisis than before. : 


In terms of appeal they leapfrogged a political 
generation: Kennedy over the generation of the 
Symingtons and the Johnsons; John over the genera- 
tion of the Spellmans; Khrushchev over the genera- 
tion of the Bulganins. They appealed to the young 
generation. There was a heightened sense of 
anticipation that the institutions of the past, espe- 
cially the divisions of the cold war and the doc- 
trinaire obstacles between the great faiths, were 
giving way to new forces. The young in particular 
began to see the world as a more pliant place which 
they could personally help to mold. 

Then, in a short span of time, Pope John was 
dead, Kennedy was assassinated, Khrushchev was 
deposed. And the generation that had been 
bypassed was suddenly restored to power, and men 
who struck young people as essentially managers 
of the system rather than spurs to the system were 
in the ascendancy again: in this country, Lyndon 
Johnson; in the Soviet Union, Brezhnev and 
Kosygin; in the Catholic Church, Pope Paul. These 
are men of large talents, and they are misunderstood 
men by this generation, but the point is — to the 
young they appear to be more traditional in 
style, in the way they lead, even in their preference 
for prudence. 


Any great revolutionary era usually has to 
be followed by an institutionalized, managerial 
phase. 


That's true, and in their own way these men 
have sought reform. But we're talking about power 
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and the symbols of leadership and the young. And 
the fact is that a young and articulate generation 
came of age without being able to identify easily 
with the men in power. 


There's something so sad about trying to 
silence the critics and the young by stating 
categorically that Vietnam is the same as 
Korea. Instead of being persuasive for the 
young, it has exactly the opposite effect: it 
provokes. 


The last idol this generation worships is history. 
In a way this is unfortunate, because some sense of 
continuity is important to understanding one's 
times and one's own life. 


And history being given to them as a form of 
discipline. 


As if it were the Eleventh Commandment: Thou 
shalt obey history. 


What you're saying is that five or seven years 
ago they thought they had a chance to make 
some history instead. 


Yes, and they still want to make some history 
today. But in a way consonant with their values. 
They look at the history of their elders. It hasn't 
removed poverty. It hasn't ended war. It hasn't 
dealt justly with the black man. It hasn't made the 
cities livable. So they say: *Give us a chance to 
do better. And don't try to make us do it by your 
rules." We can't be too disappointed, or intol- 
erant, if they write their own textbook for a change. 


I'd like to ask you why you believe the Presi- 
dent decided to withdraw. Did he see the hand- 
writing on the wall, or was there a higher 
motive? 


I think the answer that makes sense is the most 
obvious answer of all. The unity he sought for the 
country is imperiled, and he knows it. He recog- 
nizes that he personally had become the center of 
the controversy. I think he realized that his with- 
drawal was the only way to tame people's emotions 
about the war and to put the debate on a more 
rational plane. It was also the only way to con- 
vince the people in Hanoi that his offer to negotiate 
was something more than a ploy by a politically 
ambitious President. He relishes the presidency, but 
he also respects it. I heard him say once: “The 
people of this country did not elect me to this 


office to preside over its erosion, and I intend to 


turn this office with all its power intact to the 
next man who sits in this chair.” I think he felt 
the only way he could fulfill that pledge was to 
refuse to involve the office in what was surely 
going to be a bitter and furious campaign. 
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CARNIVAL. OF EXCESS 


TV at the Conventions 


by Charles McDowell, Jr. 





Just what will the television networks be covering at the nalional political 


conventions next month? “The public version of privale arrangements," 


argues Charles McDowell, and reality or illusion, may the best gab win. 


Washington correspondent for the Richmond, Virginia, TIMES-DISPATCH, 


Mr. McDowell has been covering national conventions since 1952. 


A. wE prepare to face up to the national political 
conventions of 1968, let us go back to a moment in 
1964 when David Brinkley looked down on the 
Republican convention and said in that way that 
David Brinkley says things, “Nothing succeeds 
like excess.” 

He was talking about some madness of the mo- 
ment, some gassy, extravagant, and irrelevant exer- 


.' cise by the assembly in the Cow Palace at San 


Francisco. His aphorism could have been applied 
as well to the whole institution of presidential 
nominating conventions. The institution 1s an 
American invention of the mid-nineteenth century 
and nobody has had the nerve to copy it; but to the 


<: wonderment of the rest of the civilized world, this 


carnival of excess remains a vital part of a successful 
. political system. 

Brinkley also could have been talking about the 
television enterprise in which he was participating. 
The acknowledged wry-comment champion of 
television news was defending his title in a glass 
aerie that cost the National Broadcasting Company 
about $100,000 to build, use for four days, and 
tear down. The network was spending nearly 
$3 million to cover the convention (whose outcome 
was foregone) with 60 tons of electronic equipment 
and a staff of more than 500 people. The staff 
included such specialists as 26 directors and asso- 
ciate directors; 173 cameramen and engineers; 4 
famous transistorized correspondents explaining 
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and creating confusion among the delegates on the 
floor; a bearer assigned to haul food and drink 
to Brinkley and Chet Huntley in their booth 
under the rafters; and a flack assigned to moni- 
tor, collect, and publish for the greater glory of 
NBC each day’s wry comments under the title of 
**Brinklies." 

That convention was won, as almost everyone 
on Madison Avenue recalls, by the Huntley- 
Brinkley ticket. NBC swept the ratings from the first 
gavel to the last, routing the Columbia Broadcasting 


“System and leaving the American Broadcasting 


Company far behind with hardly a respectable 
favorite-son vote. The outcome of the Demo- 
cratic convention was the same. 

NBG won not because the other networks failed 
to compete vigorously. All three competed so 
vigorously, and seemed to become such a prom- 
inent part of the proceedings, that a mighty flap 
about intrusive, obtrusive coverage ensued. Its 
reverberations continue on the eve of the 1968 con- 
ventions. There is growing concern that television 
is subverting the character and injuring the function 
of a grand old American institution. 

After the 1964 conventions Walter Cronkite of 
CBS made a speech in which he came right out 
and said, *I heartily believe that in 1968 the 
political parties ought to ban television from the 
floor of the convention hall.” He was for televising 
the convention, of course, but he thought tele- 


vision's aggressive and gadgety presence on the 
floor itself “makes a mockery of the fact that this 
is a convention of delegates who are supposed to be 
listening to the speeches and tending to some sort 
of business." 

This was heresy to a large segment of the tele- 
vision news fraternity, but Jack Gould, the influen- 
tial television critic of the New York Times, rushed 
to Cronkite’s support, writing: “For any viewer 
who survived the long summer nights of TV's 
competitive frenzy and the cathode calisthenics 
on the convention floor, Mr. Cronkite’s stature 
has achieved heroic proportions." 

Some weeks later, no less an advocate than 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower carried the case to 
the Republican National Committee. In the best 
tradition of Eisenhower-off-the-cuff indignation, 
the former President said a political convention on 
television “is a picture of confusion, of noise, of 
impossible deportment, of indifference . . . and 
in short a thing that if it happened in a business 
trustee meeting or even the annual meeting of one 
of your corporations, you would be horrified.” 
He blamed television and the press, along with 
inept sergeants at arms, supernumeraries and 
"spurious" demonstrators, for the spectacle that 
offended him. “I think the convention floor should 
be inviolable. Only people on it should be dele- 
gates. I say all press, all publicity media, should be 
excluded from the floor. They have places. We 
want them, but certainly we don't want them 
running around and having interviews when they 
are interfering with someone who is trying to make 
a serious point before the convention." 

The Republicans cheered and appointed a Com- 
mittee on Convention Reform. From their initial 
zeal one could have concluded that the Republicans 
were going to turn the next party convention into 
a sort of Chamber of Commerce meeting with violin 
music in the background. 

The Democrats did not get very excited about 
reform; they have always been much more relaxed 
than the Republicans about television and the press 
and confusion generally. While the Republicans 
were drafting pages of suggested restrictions, most 
of which would be greatly softened, especially 
where television was concerned, by convention time, 
little was heard from the Democrats except a casual 
remark by National Chairman John Bailey that 
he hoped to “do something about that damned 
camera stand." He meant the one at the front 
of the hall blocking a good many of the delegates’ 
and alternates view of the podium at the last 
couple of conventions. 

It should be said that many of the most respected 
men in television news have rejected the contention 
that their medium should concentrate on decorous 
coverage of the podium and program of the con- 
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ventions. Brinkley, for example, has said, ‘‘Tele- 
vision's job at a convention is journalism, to cover 
the news, whether it is on the rostrum, on the con- 
vention floor, in a back corridor, or in a downtown 
hotel. Our job is not to serve as . . . a coast-to- 
coast loudspeaker system for politicians to use as 
they see fit. I disagree completely [with the 
Cronkite proposition], and I think it is one of the 
worst ideas I ever heard of.” 

Howard K. Smith of ABQ said, “Many things 
are wrong with political conventions, but they 
were wronger long before television. Speeches and 
demonstrations that once lasted for hours now take 
only minutes. Thanks to television, and its floor 
correspondents, the viewer is generally better, and 
sooner, informed than is the spectator in the con- 
vention hall. When there is confusion, frequently it 
is the television or radio newsman on the floor who 
first provides the needed clarification." 

Television needs a show with enough color, 
drama, and tension to hold an audience for the 
sponsors. Within that framework, news executives 
want to cover the news. At a national convention 
precious little news is made on the rostrum, nor is 
there much color, drama, or tension in a windy 
address by the lieutenant governor of somewhere 
who wants to get some prime-time exposure and 
then go home and run for the Senate. 

Bill Leonard, vice president of CBS News, said 
recently while brooding over his network's plans 
for 1968 convention coverage, “You can’t just 
point the camera at the convention. Hell, nobody 
would watch after a while. Even the delegates 
don't pay any attention to most of what goes on. 
lhey have to be chained to their seats. We have 
to try to report what's really going on. Often, 
the way a correspondent has to do that is to look 
into the camera and tell you with his mouth. Or, 
if Pve got my choice between the national com- 
mitteewoman of Wyoming welcoming some guest 
to the platform, and an interview on the floor with 
the chairman of a crucial delegation that has just 
caucused, Pm going to the floor." Leonard does 
not contend, nor do other network news people, 
that television coverage of conventions approaches 
the ideal. “I’m not ashamed to say that we over- 
cover them," he said. “When we turn our attention 
to something, we are so big we make it big. When 
we overplay something, it can be serious. And I 
must say we sometimes hit a gnat with a baseball 
bat.” 


| i ore by dreamy talk of reform, NBC and 
CBS are coming back this year with the most ex- 
pensive, extensive, and aggressively competitive 
coverage of the conventions in history. ABC, as a 
matter of fiscal necessity rather than journalistic 
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judgment, is withdrawing from the big battle of 
live coverage. It will experiment instead with a 
nightly convention summary from 9:30 to 11 P.M. 
emphasizing analysis background, and video- 
taped highlights. For untold millions of viewers, 
ABO?s early-evening entertainment shows, mostly 
reruns of popular situation comedies, will provide 
a long-awaited alternative to the conventions. 
As “lead-in” programming, the entertainment 
shows could deliver a huge audience to ABC's 
convention summary. If ABG does bring off a 
coup in the ratings, 1968 could be a major turning 
point for the philosophy, technique, and eco- 
nomics of convention coverage. 

NBC and GBS each will spend up to $5 million 
covering each convention, and neither can count 
on getting back more than about a third of its 
expenses in sponsors’ fees. ABO?s convention covy- 
erage will be much cheaper; not only that, but 
ABC will be making money on sponsored enter- 
tainment, and its affiliates will be taking advantage 
of more opportunities to sell lucrative local spot 
commercials, while the other networks are losing 
money on public service. NBC, cushioned by its 
parent corporation, RCA, implies with perhaps 
pardonable smugness that it will be giving blanket 
live coverage to national conventions as long as 
there are national conventions. But GBS confesses 
that it has been discussing what it calls “selective 
coverage" for years. That is, the network would 
stay with the conventions when they were lively 
but cut away to some sort of standby entertain- 
ment show when things got dull. Richard S. 
Salant, president of CBS News, has said that cover- 
ing conventions from start to finish has led to 
massive reporting of trivia. He asked, “Are we 
really exercising our news judgment when we stay 
on that long — while the boy orators orate; while 
the favorite sons, who everybody knows will with- 
draw, are nominated and seconded?" 

Still; CBS wound up planning full-scale coverage 
this year. If the conventions, which promised to be 
exciting at planning time, should turn out to be 
cut and dried, there would remain the exciting 
competition with NBC to keep things interesting. 
The industry's audience analysts estimate that the 
country has 56 million *'television households"; 
on the basis of past experience, when ABC was not 
offering its early-evening alternative, well over 
100 million people in 52 million of those households 
could be expected to watch at least part of the 


- conventions. The average viewing time in the past 


has been about fifteen hours for the two conventions. 
About 23 million households will have color sets by 
August, and these will be the first conventions 
broadcast in color. That means that, along with 
additional expense and various technical problems, 
much hotter lights will be needed than before, 
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which means in turn that the Miami Beach Con- 
vention Hall and the Chicago Amphitheater have 
had to look to their air conditioning lest the poor 
delegates be addled by heat before they nominate. 
As for the glare, dark glasses are recommended. 

lhe network staffs will be ready in Miami Beach 
a week before the Republicans convene on August 
5 and in Chicago a wéek ahead of the Demo- 
crat? opening on August 26. After covering the 
preliminary committee meetings and political 
maneuvering on an irregular schedule, NBC and 
CBS will begin constant live coverage during the 
formal convention sessions, which will be held al- 
most entirely in the evenings to accommodate the 
viewers at home. 

NBC plans to go all the way with its Huntley- 
Brinkley ticket, undefeated since its first great 
victories at both 1960 conventions. Below the 
anchor booth, floor men and candidate-trackers 
will include such correspondents as Sander Vano- 
cur, Frank McGee, John Chancellor, Edwin New- 
man, Douglas Kiker, and Jack Perkins. Like a 
good many of their colleagues on the other net- 
works these days, most of those men would be top- 
flight journalists in any medium. No longer do 
realistic pad-and-pencil reporters have the luxury 
of scoffing at television correspondents as superficial- 
ists with deep voices and nice smiles. Yet I have not 
forgotten watching Robert (“Shad”) Northshield, 
a top NBC News executive, sending Vanocur, 
McGee, and Chancellor onto the floor of the Cow 
Palace at the start of the Goldwater convention. 
As they threw their legs over the railing and went 
out there like a fresh hockey line, the amiably fam- 
boyant Coach Northshield intoned, “I have the 
feeling this is the lull before the lull. But if it gets 
deadly, we are prepared to make our own show.” 

Later, as everyone knows, Chancellor was ar- 
rested for refusing to be cleared from the floor. 
After interviewing his captors, he was bodily 
removed, signing off for posterity, ““This is John 
Chancellor, somewhere in custody." 

The incident was an extreme example of the kind 
of electronic journalism that provokes the charge 
that television does not so much cover a convention 
as it covers itself covering a convention. The 
industry contends that self-coverage is inherent in 
a “live” medium that must interview and explain 
if it is to do its job right. Advanced thinkers ap- 
parently find comfort in extending the philosophy 
of Marshall McLuhan to redefine the whole 
situation: the medium zs the convention. 


E competitive stakes are high. Convention 
coverage is an investment in prestige for the net- 
work news departments. Experience has demon- 
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strated that ratings, critical notices, and public 
reactions during the convention broadcasts carry 
over to affect a network’s public-affairs image and 
audience for months and even years. So for this 
year, CBS will be ready to match NBC dollar for 
dollar, gadget for gadget, and man for man (with a 
bit of tactical double-teaming where that seems 
judicious). When NBC asked the Republican 
arrangements committee to approve a center 
camera stand 25 feet in front of the rostrum and 
“a foot or two above the level of the speaker's nose,” 
CBS seconded the motion. When CBS told the 
committee that its legions at the convention would 
require 750 single hotel rooms, 20 suites, 50,000 
square feet of working space just off the convention 
floor, and 700 passes to the convention hall, the 
NBC request was substantially the same. NBC 
did make a mysterious request for dock space for two 
yachts in front of the Fontainebleau Hotel at Miami 
Beach, and that caught CBS unaware, but other- 
wise the contest looks equal logistically. 

NBC has four “‘ultra-portable mini-cameras" for 
use in close support of its floor men. To match the 
competition camera for camera, CBS has its own 
new color portables for the infighting. The negotia- 
tions about these roving cameras on the floor may 
provide a measure of the Republicans! success in 
trying to reform journalistic enterprise at their 
convention. The networks each wanted to use 
four roving cameras; the most ardent Republican 
reformers preferred none. At last report, the com- 
promise was three. 

CBS will “anchor” its convention coverage with 
Walter Cronkite. He will be on camera alone in 
his glass booth next door to Huntley-Brinkley. But 
the CBS strategists have come up with a new ploy 
to support Cronkite: Eric Sevareid and Roger 
Mudd will work in a studio adjacent to the conven- 
tion floor, and CBS viewers will be seeing a lot of 
them. The network also will have Harry Reasoner 
reporting from a seat on the rostrum; the floor men, 
headed by Mike Wallace; a spirited crew of young 
correspondents scattered around the convention 
city; and Art Buchwald, the humorist, and Theo- 
dore H. White, the historian, on call for spot duty. 
In the main confrontation, however, it is apparent 
that CBS means to counter Huntley-Brinkley with 
a threesome, Cronkite-Sevareid-Mudd. The team 
does not sound catchy, heaven knows, but it is in- 
teresting. Bill Leonard gave the executive view of 
the new team's responsibilities: Walter will tell us 
what's happening. Eric will concentrate on the 
meaning of whats happening. Roger will discuss 
the political background, the personalities. Roger 
is irreverent and unawed, you know — a tough 
reporter without being awed — you know what 
I mean? He laughs well." 

What all that seems to mean is that CBS is going 
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after the opposition's star, Brinkley, by double- 
teaming him. Leonard declined to go into the 
delicate details, but CBS. clearly assumes that 
Cronkite will be able to handle Chet Huntley head 
to head while the literate, incisive Sevareid and 
the irreverent Mudd swarm all over Brinkley. 
If this sounds like basketball-coach talk before the 
big game, that is how it is. But make no mistake, 
the CBS strategists are deadly serious about their 
game plan. 


I. THE brief and fervid history of television com- 
petition at the conventions, the last two rounds have 
been traumatic for CBS. Before those ratings 
debacles of 1960 and 1964, CBS and Cronkite had 
done well competitively in 1952 and 1956. Tele- 
vision was so new to most people in 1952 and the 
conventions themselves were so fascinating that 
year that hardly anybody was aware of anchor 
men or slick production. At the 1956 conventions, 
NBC put Huntley and Brinkley together as a team, 
but they were not a sensation. Nobody dreamed 
they would become the most famous hyphenation 
in all of television. Their nightly news program 
began to catch on during the following years, 
however, while Cronkite worked on special events 
and somebody else read the evening news on CBS. 
Then came the 1960 conventions. Huntley and 
Brinkley, cool and understated, carefully insulated 
by their producer, Reuven Frank, from the howling 
chaos that prevails in television control rooms 
at these affairs, were indeed a sensation. Frank, 
now executive vice president, and William R. 
McAndrew, then vice president and now president 
of NBC News, imposed a remarkable amount of 
order on the electronic tangle of their convention 
operations. CBS, in 1968, is just now reorganizing 
its communications, control, and production plan- 
ning to catch up to the convention techniques of 
NBC. 

As it happened, I visited the rival television 
headquarters at the 1960 Republican convention 
in Chicago after NBC had scored its tremendous 
victory in the ratings and with the critics at the 
Democrats’ conclave in Los Angeles. A Chicago 
newspaper actually gave front-page play to a story 
of the “panic” at CBS. At CBS I found what looked 
like panic to me, too, but a publicity man burbled, 
“What is all this talk of panic? We are not pan- 
icked. Let’s get out of this confusion where we can 
talk." In the sanctuary of an empty first-aid room 
— nobody at CBS was physically wounded, any- 
way — the publicity man said, “Look, we are not 
competing for ratings. We are trying to do a job 
of electronic journalism, cover the news. We are 
not about to try to match Huntley and Brinkley 
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with a couple of jokers. Our approach is like the 
New York Times, theirs is like the New Yorker. 
OK? Now, Pm not going to run down Huntley 
and Brinkley as newsmen, but I heard a guy say 
they reminded him of Weber and Fields. I heard 
another guy say he would like to book them into 
a nightclub when this is over.” 

This confirmed the CBS panic. By 1964, CBS 
had long since put Cronkite on the evening news, 
shaken up its executives, established an *'elections 
unit? to worry about political events, and scored 
some dramatic breakthroughs in early vote esti- 
mates on election nights. Hopes were high at GBS 
as the Republican convention began. As it came 
out, CBS got good critical notices, but NBC got a 
big win in the ratings, 2 to 1 in some of the ‘‘major 
markets.” There was another panic: for the 
Democratic convention Cronkite was benched 
ignominiously, and into the CBS anchor booth went 
Roger Mudd and the courtly veteran of radio, 
Robert Trout. They had their moments, but not 
enough people watched. NBC won big again. 

The industry assumes that CBS, even after all 
its past troubles, will be a strong challenger to the 
Huntley-Brinkley network this year. Not only has 
CBS improved its lineup and supporting organiza- 
tion, but it has been more resourceful than NBC 
in covering many of the preconvention political 
developments. Cronkite’s regular news show has 
moved up steadily in the ratings to a position just 
ahead of or just behind Huntley-Brinkley, depend- 
ing on varying or obscurantist interpretations of the 
figures. 

The third network, ABC, has never figured 
prominently in the news competition, although the 
president of ABC News, Elmer Lower, appears to 
be accorded special respect by knowing people in 
the industry. For 25 months, while the network 
tried to negotiate a merger with ITT to help relieve 
a financial squeeze, Lower planned full coverage 
of the 1968 conventions. “But when the merger 
fell through on the first of January, our budget 
cuts nicked me for $8 million,” he said. **You don’t 
make that up by firing secretaries and office 
boys.” So ABC developed its plan to retire from 
constant live coverage of the conventions. ABC 
will be ready to “go live? when events warrant, 
Lower said, “but we don’t want to play the other 
fellow's game." He thinks it is important for the 
program to stick to its own format, which will 
include nightly discussions, or debates, by' William 
F. Buckley, Jr., and Gore Vidal. Anchor man for 
the program will be Howard K. Smith. William H. 
Lawrence, Bob Young, Frank Reynolds, John 
Scali, and Joseph C. Harsch will be among the 
participating correspondents. That group may be 
as perceptive as any network's lineup, but the 
big thing that ABC has going for it may be enter- 
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tainment lead-in programming in competition with 
other networks’ convention shows. ABC recalls 
such statistics as this from 1964: on the first night 
of the Republican convention none of the networks’ 
convention coverage received as high a rating in 
New York City as an independent station, WOR- 
TV, showing Elvis Presley in a movie called Lov- 
ing You. 

“If we have some success," Lower said, “it might 
persuade the other networks to move in our direc- 
tion in the future. It might even persuade the 
conventions to reform. They have come into 
the twentieth century with a nineteenth-century 
format." 

Television has had its effect on conventions, 
however. The first flickering experiment at the 
conventions of 1940 had little impact, but Lower 
would concede that full-scale coverage beginning in 
1952 brought about many alterations in the con- 
ventions. The politicians played to the cameras, 
but they also tended to take much of their im- 
portant decision-making deeper than ever into the 
traditional smoke-filled rooms. 

Whatever its problems in covering events that 
politicians do not want it to see, television continues 
to change the structure and look of conventions. 
Scheduling sessions in the evening for the home 
audience means that business that could have been 
conducted in the afternoon often stretches the 
session into the next morning. Speeches are fewer 
and shorter. Sweaty orators, bellowing and waving 
their arms for an hour or more, have yielded almost 
completely to TelePrompter readers, younger and 
brisker fellows, some of them very slick and many 
of them no fun. The Republicans mean to enforce 
a rule this year sharply limiting nominating and 
seconding speeches. The Democrats have abolished 
the public polling of delegations. Both parties are 
cracking down on sign-waving, chanting demon- 
strations, hoping to shorten them radically and 
eliminate hired enthusiasts. Both parties are indoc- 
trinating the delegates in the importance of perfect 
attendance, looking interested, and not making 
unexpected motions or fools of themselves on the 
tube. 


Wane many of the changes brought on by tele- 
vision may be for the best, there is something syn- 
thetic about this new kind of convention they are 
making. There is a lack of spontaneity, a sense of 
stuffy self-consciousness. There is something unreal 
about seeing Sander Vanocur starting across the 
floor to interview a delegate and getting stopped for 
an autograph. There is a certain unease in knowing 
that the orator of the moment was practicing a 
while ago on an offstage mockup of the rostrum, 


getting himself in sync with the TelePrompter. 
I, for one, am wisttul for the sweaty old orator in 
sync with some muse known only to himself, and 
likely to howl on in the most preposterous way for 
another 40 minutes. Realists tell me that I am 
wrong — that in truth we were all bored stiff by the 
old orator, that we have to accept the times in 
which we live, that at least we have to trade the old 
vulgarity for the new. 

Yes and no. I doubt that serious harm has yet 
been done to the fundamental function of conven- 
tions — the mechanics of nominating candidates 
and adopting platfcrms. And there are advantages 
to the country in seeing what television is able to 
show of what is going on. Still, within the context 
of what television is doing to the rest of the political 
process in this country, there is something surreal 
about its obtrusive participation in conventions and 
its obsession with its own intramural competition. 

Nearly everyone, whether or not he understands 
the cool circuities of Marshall McLuhan, realizes 
that television has become a revolutionary force 
in politics. It is enough to say that the medium's 
greatest wallop is the way it emphasizes the super- 
ficial qualities of a candidate — his physiognomy, 
mannerisms, “‘style.’ This can be crucial in any 
campaign, national, state, or local. I have the no- 
tion, for example, that a presidential preference 
primary in the era of television is subject to a kind 
of inflation that is truly dangerous. When the 
networks move in on a primary in a given state, the 
contest automatically achieves a greatly magnified 
national importance, even though candidates may 
be fighting over a relative handful of delegates. 
Such primaries often occur amid lethargy, parochial 
concerns, and confusion about national candidates 
and issues. The national impact of primaries is 
attributable in large part to the impact of television 
itself as a medium — and to commentators’ some- 
times simplistic interpretations. These primaries 
are peculiarly vulnerable to warping by the 
leverage of money. Money means good organiza- 
tion, door-to-door canvasses, local television expo- 
sure, mail and newspaper advertising, and 
drummed-up excitement. A candidate who has 
huge amounts of money, particularly if he has 
telegenic “‘style”’ to boot, gains an enormous advan- 
tage over less fortunate opponents in a brief primary 
campaign. 

So the ultimate effect of television on campaigns 
before and after the conventions seems to me more 
dangerous than the effect on the conventions them- 
selves. A convention, until the nomination is made, 
affords a candidate himself little opportunity to 
dominate the tube. In any event, conventions are 
where television with all its trappings is most 
obvious. This is when an industry that spends so 
large a part of its time spinning out cotton candy 
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suddenly insists righteously that it has a public- 
service. responsibility to swarm all over, under, 
through, and around a news event. 

Actually television is in a trap at a political con- 
vention. If it agreed just to point its cameras at 
the surface of events in the hall, the politicians 
would press their opportunity to put on a self- 
serving show. When television plunges in to try 
to find such real news as subsurface deals and 
dissent, its legions stir up commotion, and the 
coverage is often illusory anyway. The real deci- 
sion-making is almost always hidden from the 
cameras. What we see for the most part is television 
covering the public version of private arrangements. 

The fact is that television coverage of conventions, 
however disjointed and superficial it may be at 
times, manages to get across to us a great deal 
about the way our political system works. We are 
still a nation of disparate parts. The conventions 
of each of the national parties are the occasions that 
bring various coalitions together every four years 
to pull and haul at one another; to test old power 
centers and form new ones; to compromise and, 
yes, to raise a little hell together in a carnival at- 
mosphere. Television reflects it all, if not always 
clearly. The alternative to the present method of 
choosing nominees is to “go to the people" with 
a national presidential primary. But to “go to 
the people" in the age of mass media would be 
to hand to television — and to the richer candidates 
with *'style" — an enormous power over the nomi- 
nation. It would, in my opinion, be a boon to 
imagery rather than democracy. Television al- 
ready has enough power — probably too much — 
in the making of Presidents. It is important to our 
understanding of. one another in the North and 
South, in ghetto and suburb and countryside, 
that we hold on to the opportunity to communicate 
in the convention hall, however chaotic, rather 
than across the infinite distances (with their decep- 
tive intimacy) of the mass media. A convention 
hall is a hard place to cover the news instantane- 
ously and articulately, and the caucus room is an 
almost impossible place. So the result too often is 
disruptive or trivial. But we can learn to live with 
problems of coverage if the convention itself ís a 
more sensible and workable instrument than a 
national primary, as I suspect it is. 

Reason does seem to call for restraint by the net- 
works — less obtrusive participation in the con- 
ventions, a sense of proportion about the compe- 
tition among networks when men are competing 
for President of the United States, maybe even a 
little reverence for an old institution. If the con- 
ventions do not deserve television's reverence, surely 
they deserve better than a public smothering. 

Back to you in the booth, Walter, Chet, David, 
Howard, but tell the boys to take it easy, will you? 
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A: you may recall, seven years ago, in May of 
1961, buriches of so-called Freedom Riders bused 


=- down south and intentionally provoked the armed 


mobs who had gathered to greet them with bricks, 
lead pipes, and Molotov cocktails. Ignoring local 
ordinances, they traveled in accordance with the 
deliberate speed limits of the U.S. Constitution. 
Before it was over, 600 federal marshals were dis- 
patched to keep order, a federal judge issued sweep- 
ing injunctions which (a) barred the Ku Klux 


* Klan from interfering with interstate travel and 


(b) barred the Freedom Riders from engaging in it, 


and the governor of Alabama declared martial 


law, but only after advising the riders “to get out 
of Alabama as quickly as possible." 

'The biracial bus riders were widely condemned 
in the Southern press, and Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, after much long-distance telephoning 
on their behalf, called for “a cooling-off period" 
(to which CORE National Chairman James 
Farmer, originator of the rides, responded, “We 
have been cooling off for 100 years. If we get-any 
cooler we'll be in a deep freeze"). Even such en- 
lightened papers as the Washington Post urged 
sponsors of the rides ‘‘to take it easy," and the New 
York Times editorialized that “non-violence that 
deliberately provokes violence is a logical contradic- 
tion.” Anyway, logical or not, as a result of the 
the Attorney General got the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC) to ban segregation 
in interstate bus terminals; and he further, arranged 
for a private foundation to support a voter-registra- 
tion drive which would divert troublemakers like 
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CORE, SNCC, and SCLC from buses to ballots. 
Everyone concedes that Justice would not have 
petitioned the ICC had it not been for the crisis 
intentionally initiated by the nonviolent Freedom 
Riders. And most moderate observers -retrospec- 
tively assume, without ever having examined the 
results, that here was one instance where burning 
(a mob slashed the tires of and then burned the 
Freedom Rider bus at Anniston, Alabama), ter- 
rorism (at Montgomery, Alabama, even Justice 
Department aide John Seigenthaler was knocked 
unconscious and left lying in the street for twenty - 
minutes while an.FBI man on the scene took notes), 
and rioting (by the crackers) led directly to. social 
reform. Partly to test this assumption, but also to 
share the contemporary experience of tens of 
thousands of Southern Negro bus riders, I decided 
to revisit the original Freedom Rider trouble spots, 
taking Greyhound and Continental Trailways buses 
from Washington through Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
The terminals I saw at Anniston, Montgomery, 
and Birmingham, like those at Charlotte, Atlanta, 
and in Louisiana, have replaced “White Only” 


and “Colored Entrance" signs with cardboard .- 


copies of ICC antidiscrimination regulations. The 
back of my ticket was stamped “interstate travel 
is without regard to race, color, creed or national 
origin." People of all colors boarding my buses at 
the big cities sat pretty much where they pleased, 
although it should be noted that most Negroes 
pleased to sit at the back of the bus, and most 
whites, up front. The Negro now washes down the 
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same soggy doughnuts and greasy hamburgers 
with the same stale coffee and watery Coke at 
the same dirty counter as his Caucasian fellow 
traveler. Where service is cafeteria-style, Negroes 
don’t tend to share six-seat tables with whites, but 
that seems a matter of preference, and given the 
average Caucasian bus traveler I don’t blame 
them. By and large, as far as my white eyes could 
see, there is de facto desegregation in the Southern 
metropolis. Despite the turbulence following Mar- 
tin Luther King’s assassination, bus riding con- 
tinued pretty much as usual. 

This is not to suggest that all of the big city 
terminals are integrated. Vide, the Trailways 
terminal in Jackson, Mississippi, which doesn’t 
have any signs up but maintains two adjacent wait- 
ing rooms, one of which was populated exclusively 
by Negroes and was less than half the size of the 
white terminal. If you eat at the white food counter, 
you can spy your Negro brethren through a window- 
sized aperture, eating at their own counter on the 
other side. But even in a place like Jackson, capital 
of the Magnolia state and headquarters of the White 
Citizens Council, the Greyhound terminal is in- 
tegrated, and the morning I left via Trailways for 
Columbus, Georgia, two well-tailored Negro ladies 
were dining in the otherwise all-white section, un- 
molested, if you don’t count a dirty look from the 
Negro waitress. All of this is a considerable advance 
over the afternoon a group of riders led by Wyatt 
Tee Walker, then chairman of the Atlanta SCLC, 
were arrested for attempting to buy cigarettes and 
have a cup of coffee in the lunchroom. 

Jackson aside, Southern bus segregation, like the 
Northern Wasp, seems to have settled in the sub- 
urbs, where Yankee reporters seldom travel. A de- 
termined segregationist, however, could plan a 
trip around the pickup stops, gas stations, general 
stores, and smaller terminals. For instance, instead 
of boarding his bus in Atlanta, he might arrange to 
start from Douglasville, Georgia, about fifteen 
miles west of Atlanta. My suspicions that all was 
not kosher in Douglasville arose when I noticed, as 
our bus pulled up, two contiguous benches outside 
the Greyhound waiting room. On one bench, a 
kind of Central Park gray, sat two whites. On the 
other, painted Joe Louis brown, sat five squeezed- 
together Negroes. Although Douglasville was not a 
“rest stop," I debarked long enough to look in the 
waiting room (around fifteen hundred square feet), 
sliced in two by a lunch counter, on the left side of 
which sat and stood groups of Negroes, with whites 
on the right. This, I later discovered, is a typical 
arrangement, although most often food is dispensed 
from machines, and there is a five-foot-high parti- 
tion where the counter used to be. 

Proceeding south, the informed racist would 
probably switch from Greyhound to Trailways in 
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Montgomery, Alabama, which in May, 1961, was 
the scene of a race riot involving hundreds; today 
it is desegregated and quiet. Here he would grab 
a bus for Hurtsboro, Alabama, about twenty miles 
to the east. My bus didn’t even stop in Hurtsboro, 
but as we passed the dilapidated Trailways terminal, 
just west of the railroad tracks, I noticed that ad- 
jacent to it is a place called “City Grill.” Outside 
is a sign that says Royal Crown Cola" and under 
that another sign which says “Colored Entrance," 
with an arrow pointing down and to the left. 

He might then swing over to Jackson, Mississippi, 
stopping on the way for a game of pinball at the 
Trailways station in Meridian, a large L-shaped 
room. When you enter from the back (which is 
where the bus stops), to your right is a row of 
benches on which I saw three or four Negroes, 
which led me to wonder if the management hires 
Negroes to sit on them as a guide to inexperienced 
passengers now that the signs are down. Anyway, 
in the Negro section of the terminal (which is about 
one quarter the size of the main section, despite 
the fact that from my observation about 70 percent 
of all bus riders are Negro) are a food counter (with 
stools rather than tables, which are available in the 
white section), two telephone booths (four in the 
white section), six small lockers and oné big one 
(twelve small and two big in the white section); 
each has its own water fountain, and each has its 
own stairs leading to its own rest rooms. The 
whites have a newsstand (there is none in the Negro 
section), but most important, where the Negro 
pinball player can only try his hand at “Gigi,” the 
white man can choose from Masquerade," 
“Touchdown,” “Derby Day," “Sing-Along,” and 
target practice on a “Captain Kid Gun." 

While there is frequent service between Jackson 
and New Orleans, Pd advise getting off at a 
place like the Greyhound station in Hammond, 
Louisiana, a few miles north of Lake Pontchartrain. 
There, the segregated waiting room is set up like 
a horseshoe. And if the [CC-regulation sign is 
distracting, he can always go next door to Joe Joe’s. 
Just follow the finger on the hand on the sign that 
says, White Way Cafe." About 100 feet off the 
street (which is where the bus stops) is a sign saying 
*Birdell and Grover's Colored Cafe," with a hand 
which points to what appears to be the back of Joe 
Joe's. The signs don’t lie. 

I am sure I found all of this more depressing than 
did the Negro passengers, whose seats I sometimes 
shared. For most of them, the fight for equal service 
has moved from the lunch counter to the rest room 
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— from the esophagus to the bladder. Buses now 
contain rest-room facilities, although they are 
usually out of order. But the problem comes while 
waiting for the bus. In the smaller towns, where 
there is only one rest facility, the main function of 
the ICC order, as far as I can figure out, has been 
to launch an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
bathroom-door euphemisms for “White.” My 
favorites are “Employees Only,” “Private,” and 
“Out of Order." I am still trying to figure out the 
significance of the sign on the rest room in McComb, 
Mississippi, which says, “For passengers only. Will 
open thirty minutes before departure. The manage- 
ment.” It strikes me as appropriate that the segre- 
gationist’s last holdout is the toilet, but actually, 
given the quality of most bus station food, the lack of 
rest facilities is no laughing matter. 

The Greyhound stop in Ponchatoula, Louisiana, 
is a case in point. It is a small store called “‘Inter- 
Cities Bus Lines," with a sign in the window that 


says, Authorized Agent for Greyhound." I drove 


out there on a Sunday, and Inter-Cities was closed, 
so I looked for somebody who could tell me what 
went on inside. Next door is a laundromat with 
a sign in the window that reads: 
“Jet Washeteria 
Colored" 

The proprietor of the Jet Washeteria is an eighty- 
eight-year-old man named Lovella Broadeneaux, 
who looks like a Negro Walter Brennan with a white 
goatee. I asked Mr. Broadeneaux about rest facil- 
ities at the bus stop, and he told me that there were 
none for colored folks. There was one room and 
that was marked private and that was for whites. 
I asked him about facilities at the laundromat, and 
he said that the white man who owned it had 
promised to install them, but that was two years 
ago and nothing had happened yet. At this point, 
a young Negro, who was listening to the conversa- 
tion intently, came over and said, “Look, if a Negro 
want to pee, he got to go in the alley. If he want 
to shit, he got to go home.” A white lady from 
east Texas told me, “In my hometown [Timpson] 
there is only one restaurant, and it is just assumed 
that the Negroes wait for the bus outside. The 
whites go inside to eat." And then there are the 
gas station attendants who apparently belong to 
some kind of secret key club. A Negro executive 
in Atlanta observed, “Most of those gas stations 
where the buses stop have two men’s rooms. But 
you need a key to get in, and damn if the Negroes 
don’t always end up with the same key." I heard 
numerous tales about (but didn't actually see any) 
little old ladies who stand in front of an imaginary 
white line dividing the bus in two rather than 
sit down in back. ‘“‘But don't you know if a Negro 
does that," said my seatmate from Anniston to 
Birmingham, “the driver would tell him to get 
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his ass on down the line?” Above and beyond 
such invisible (to the solitary white traveler) folk- 
ways is the environmental imponderable: What is 
the impact of a segregated community on an island 
of integration? For instance, as far as I could see, 
they have integrated the Trailways terminal in 
Columbia, Mississippi, to the extent that (a) there 
is only one waiting room and seating is random, (b) 
the rest room consists of a pay toilet, which I guess 
is a new kind of poll tax, and (c) all food is sold from 
machines, which eliminates the necessity of deciding 
who will sit where. 

Across the street is the Marion Theater, where 
seats sell for 50 cents and $1. When I handed the 
girl a $5 bill, without asking she gave me $4 change 
and a $1 ticket. By some process of telepathy, when 
the Negro behind me silently passed a dollar, she 
knew he wanted 50 cents change and a 50-cent 
ticket, which entitled him to go through a side 
door up to the balcony. Perhaps this helps explain 
why a majority (but not all) of the Negroes who 
boarded the bus at Columbia bypassed some empty 
front seats and automatically headed for the rear. 

What, then, is one to conclude? A former CORE 
official told me, “If we had done our job right we 
would have followed up the rides with tests in all 
those little towns and villages no one ever sees. 
Maybe that's where we should have started. But 
we didn’t have the money. We didn’t have the 
personnel — you needed a contact at every stop 
in case you had to make a getaway. And we 
got sidetracked.” The result: Ponchatoula, Doug- 
lasville, Hurtsboro, and only God and the local 
residents know how many more.. Does this mean 
that the ICC regulations are worthless? Or, at a 
time of black looting, white backlash, riots, racism, 
and black nationalism, they are irrelevant? Of 
course not. The rides and regulations resulting 
therefrom have demonstrably improved the travel 
conditions for countless Americans. That is the 
minimum. Other claims might be made: that by 
ignoring the patronizing pleas for moderation the 
original Freedom Riders upgraded the Negro’s self- 
image, helped train tomorrow’s leaders, taught the 
value and possibilities of nonviolence, spawned 
still-continuing guerrilla actions. In a way the 
two Negro ladies in the white Jackson terminal 
were conducting a freedom ride of their own. 

But the fact remains that the Deep South small- 
town Negro bus rider probably waits in a segre- 
gated waiting room, has no john, and automatically 
moves to the back of the bus. The moral? It is 
tempting to generalize about the benefits of crisis- 
politics, but based on my two weeks’ worth of ex- 
pertise, allow me merely to quote my old political 
science professor, who insisted on attributing to 
G. K. Chesterton the observation that “If a thing 
is worth doing, it is worth doing badly." 
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A public office is a public lust. We pry harder. 


A $50 award for this quotation goes to Stephen Schleicher A $50 award for this quotation goes to Thomas L. De Fazio 
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EDWIN O'CONNOR 


and the IRISH-AMERICAN PROCESS 


by John V. Kelleher 


Beginning as a tribute io a departed friend, John Kelleher’s 


reflections grew into a beguiling progress report on the decline or rise — lake your choice — of 


the Irish Americans to the point ‘‘when nobody felt very Irish 


anymore, or had much reason to.” Mr. Kelleher is professor of modern 


Trish literature and history at Harvard. 


W. wERE friends for fifteen years, which seems a 
very short time now. The friendship was, I think, 
immediate on both sides, yet one of the chief results 
of our first meeting was the delineation of our dis- 
agreement on a whole range of matters, beginning 
with the preferability of salt water or fresh water 
and heading open-endedly toward infinity. The 
subjects on which we differed never grew fewer. 
Neither of us, I am quite sure, ever induced the 
other to change his opinion on anything, or ex- 
pected to, or ever really wanted to. But the argu-. 
ments were never tedious. Each of us knew the 
shutoff point. 

For years we had lunch together every month or 
six weeks. When the lunch was in Cambridge, as it 
usually was, we always ate in the same restaurant 
and had exactly the same food. We often wondered 
why. Neither of us had any particular passion for 
mushroom omelet; neither ever ordered it anywhere 
else. Besides, he was a gourmet, and I, as he would 
be the first to agree, was not. We probably arrived 
at the menu out of gastronomic aspiration on my 
side, despair on his. In any case, it took no thought 
and did not delay the conversation. 

I hope it was not ominous that at our last lunch 
he suggested we go to a Chinese restaurant. I was 
surprised, and reminded him of his pronouncement, 
delivered years ago: “Chinese food is all wet hay. 
There are little dishes of wet hay and big dishes 
of wet hay, but wet hay is all it is." But, no, he 
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said, it really wasn’t that bad, and besides he 
couldn’t face up to another omelet. So we ate 
chow mein and had exactly the same talk we would 
have had at our regular joint. 

I mention this sort of thing, and our continual 
mild disagreements, to make plain at the start 
that this is a very limited depiction of him, for he 
was a many-sided man, with a lot of interests that 
I did not share, and many other friends, most of 
whom I did not know; and I am sure that any of 
these friends would describe him as accurately as 
I can and yet very differently. What I had in 
common with him was the same background: 
second- and third-generation, small-city, middle- 
class, Catholic, New England American Irish, which 
meant that though he came from Woonsocket and 
I from Lawrence, we could share many memories 
and some attitudes, and never needed to explain 
them. But after all, we shared these with thousands 
of others to whom neither of us felt drawn. A 
strong but by no means total similarity of tempera- 
ment must have counted for more. We tended to 
like or dislike other Irish, past or present, for the 
same visceral reasons. On that we seldom disagreed. 

He was very Irish. To a degree often equaled but 
certainly never surpassed, he had the Irish capacity 
for being instantaneously right on any topic that 
interested him, and he would thereupon argue.his 
position with a fluent precision that filled me with 
envy. In part this was because he actually had 
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thought deeply about many things; in part it was 
the fruit of his preoccupation with moral theology. 
Often, however, it was just plain instinctive re- 
sponse, the Irish ages speaking, and he was being 
automatically right just like one of his own Buckys 
or P.J.’s. When that happened, seldom more than 
a minute passed before he recognized what he was 
doing. Then a daffy light would come into his eye, 
and the argument would swiftly dissolve into a 
burlesque uttered in the voice and with the vocabu- 
lary exactly appropriate to some yappy little 
fanatic or pompous, oracular ass. ‘This, too, with a 
fluent precision that filled me with envy. 
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When we first met I had just got myself locked 
into a lifetime affair with early Irish history, a 
matter of mistaking a mountain for a good-sized 
molehil due to the surrounding fog. Among the 
several subjects in which he then or later felt no 
faintest interest, early Irish history occupied a 
commanding place, but the spectacle of my ever 
growing difficulties with what, after all, I had 
wished on myself fascinated him, and he was at 
once involved. For a time he was content to listen 
gravely to my tentative theories about the date and 
structure of the corpus of genealogies or the nature 
of the kingship of Tara, and then to assure me of my 
error. “Ah, no, no, man, that won't do at all — 
sheer hallucination — you'll have to go back and 
work harder at it than that. Of course, whenever 
you want help, just ask me. But not this afternoon. 
Not next week either." Presently, however, he 
retired from the role of mentor. Instead, I was 
made conscious of the threatening and rather 
sinister figure of Bucko Donahue, the greatest, 
indeed the only, living expert on Irish annals. 
Bucko, from whom I sometimes received enigmatic 
phone calls, postcards of hotel lobbies, and once a 
letter from Harbour Island in the Bahamas, was a 
small, rubbery Bahamian Negro of incredible age 
whose saga is much too complicated to recount here, 
though it is not amiss to remark that he was the 
only ex-slave of Bernard Baruch who was educated 
by the Christian Brothers solely in Latin. Somehow 
or other he had discovered the Irish annals, gene- 
alogies, sagas, and synchronisms, and disdaining 
books, had worked out all the problems in his 
head. He had reduced the whole lot to a luminous 
clarity, which when set down would fill no more 
than four pages. Yet he still forbore to publish, 
out of hatred for me. 

“God almighty, John, I don’t know what you've 
done to offend him. Maybe you did nothing at all. 
He's like that — touchy — seething with passion. 
But I tell you Pve never seen any human being re- 
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garded with the unspeakable loathing he feels for 
you. He's just waiting till you're ready to publish. 
Then hell bring out his four pages and make an 
utter fool of you. I keep telling him the things you 
tell me, and you should see the little fellow laugh. 
He gets hysterical. The tears rolling down that little 
shrunken face of his and the evil glinting in the 
tiny little eyes. Oh, I tell you, John, it frightens me!” 

Bucko's one letter contained libelous aspersions 
on two of my most respected colleagues, one of 
whom was reported as playing split weeks as master 
of ceremonies at a Jersey City burlesque house, the 
other as set right by a night in the Harbour Island 
drunk tank after he was caught *sneaking around 
the Ánglican church doing push-ups every morn- 
ing." Most of the rest will bear quotation. 


My dear Kelleher, 

It's all cod, you know, this work you're doing on the 
Annals. Mother of God, Pve been through it all a 
dozen times — the first time I went through the whole 
business it took me nearly a week. A week lost, is what I 
say now. Here I was down here in God's glorious sun- 
shine, and all I was doing was racing through the biggest 
barrelful of hogwash I've ever come across. I reject the 
Annals in toto for two reasons. First, it was all swiped 
from the Jews. Second, it's all crap anyway. . . . 

Well, you just keep right on with your work if you can 
keep fooling the Harvard lads. I've got no respect for 
them myself. A few of them come down this way now 
and again; if we catch them we feed them to the tur- 
tles. . . . 

I've met O'Connor: A HELL OF AN IMPRESSIVE 
MAN. IF WE HAD MORE LIKE HIM A SENSI- 
BLE MAN COULD LIVE IN THE WORLD TO- 
DAY. 

Erin go ha ha 


And the signature in a huge, ominous, shaky scrawl. 

Then Bucko took to dying at fairly short intervals. 
His last demise, about five years ago, was when he 
was eaten by a sea turtle while sleeping under 
water. I took that as rather a compliment. It 
was not often that I had any influence on an 
O’Connor creation, but the sleeping under water 
bit obviously came from the story of Mac da 
Cherdda, one of the two idiot saints of Ireland and 
one of the few seventh-century Irish personages 
whose tale Ed ever listened to with interest. 

Of course Bucko was not the only one who now 
arrived to threaten or bother me. There was a 
whole menagerie of characters who communicated 
only by telephone. One night I answered the 
phone to hear a high-pitched, ancient Irish screech 
on the other end. This time he was an eighty-year- 
old maniac, somebody like Mother Garvey in The 
Last Hurrah. “Hello! he shrilled. ‘‘Is this Pro- 
fissor Kay-le-her, the great authority on I-rish 
histhry and I-rish ge-ne-al-o-gy?" As usual I 
played back. “It is, begor,” I said, matching his 
voice and pitch, “the virry man.” “Well now, 
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then, Profissor, I have a quistion for you. I have 
here a virry old and most valuable book, The 
History of Ireland by Abbé Mac Geoghegan and 
John Mitchel, and the quistion I have to ask you 
is . . ." Suddenly I realized, My God, this isn't 
Ed! And I hadn't sense enough to' keep to the 
screech and the brogue I started with, but dropped 


my voice to its natural level: Great explaining and. 
. apologizing had to be done before I got shut of that 


call. There were more hazards in being a friend 


| . of Ed's than were known to the uninitiated. 


To be sure, there were also calls made in his 
own character. He read The Last Hurrah over the 


| phone, bit by bit, and I remember the night we 
. agreed happily that he had a best seller that could 


not miss. We were united, too, in one large mis- 
calculation, expecting that he would be denounced 
by angry old priests from a thousand pulpits and 


that every Irish society in the country and most of, ' 
the Holy Name Societies would pass resolutions 


condemning him for a dirty bird and a fouler of his 


“own nest. When the book came out, he got hun- 


dreds of letters, and, if I recollect aright, only six- 
teen took the expected line. Instead, he was thanked 
again and again for the accuracy and fun of his 
book, and Catholic colleges showered him with in- 
vitations to speak. Unbeknownst to us, unnoticed 


till then by anybody, the public humorlessness that 


settled down over the American Irish about the 
turn of the century when the Irish. societies drove 
the Irish comedians off the stage had silently lifted. 
The Irish could laugh at themselves again. Un- 
fortunately by that time there was not a hell of a 
lot left to laugh.at. 





Most of his humor is backward-looking — the 
old people's dinner-table talk in The Edge of Sadness, 


' for instance — reminiscence or survival of a genera- 


tion in which character had such free play that 
what now seems wildly exaggerated or eccentric 
was nothing out of the ordinary. How much of the 
comedy in The Last Hurrah is actually in Skeffing- 
ton’s recollections; how much more of it is exempli- 
fied in characters like Ditto Boland or Cuke 
Gillen, who, blessedly all unwitting, are on the verge 
of extinction. The young are seldom funny: indeed, 
the younger, distinctly the unfunnier. One could 
cite, to be sure, the boobish “reform” candidate, 
Kevin McCluskey, with his telegenic family and his 
rented telegenic dog, but McCluskey is not funny as 
an individual and there is nothing very merry about 
what he fronts for. The only real exception is 
Father Danowski, the baroque Polish curate in 
The Edge of Sadness. He is funny enough. And he is 


treated with the underlying tenderness otherwise 


= 
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reserved for the old folks. But then, though he is 


little more than a boy, he belongs as a Polish 
American to a generation roughly equivalent to 
that of the narrator’s Irish-American father — a 
fact which I am not certain occurred to his author. 

În most ways Ed O'Connor was a present-minded 
man. He was urbane, well informed, concerned 
with politics as a citizen, full of the sense of how 
much needs desperately to be done here and now, 


and always very interested in the young. He was 


impatient with sentimental, unhistorical praise of 
the good old days. Like Goldsmith, whom he ad- 
mired, he was a very sane writer, well aware of 
abnormality and viciousness but dealing by pref- 
erence with that smaller, more ordinary range of 
aberrations which we count as reasonably normal 
human conduct. I think that one of his fundamental 
assumptions was that the human mixture in every 
age and clime had about the same general propor- 


- tions of decent men and rogues and fools. But he 


did not assume that every age or every phase of 
society inhibited or, alternatively, called forth and 
rewarded the same qualities and responses. Some 
were definitely more inclined toward evil than 
others. Some were relatively good — like the so- 
ciety we both had known as boys. 

It was not only his humor that was backward- 
looking. He looked back, too, for his standards of 
normality. Or he seemed to.’ In hisebooks the basic 
recurrent pattern is of something com.ng unex- 
pectedly to an end, generally something compli- 
cated and of long standing. To the casual eye it 
has appeared sound, but now as it starts to come 
apart the observer (the narrator) realizes that ac- 
tually the signs of approaching dissolution have 
been all about and unmistakable, most noticeably 


a blind, self-satisfied irrelevance to present condi- 


tions. If the observer then turns to what is now not 
so much beginning as emerging, already largely 
developed, from under the wreckage, he is likely 
to feel no more than a very wary hope. The newly 
emergent may offer fresh promise, but it is a promise 
strictly limited by the weaknesses of this fallen 
flesh. After all, the old, too, was once new and 
shiny and full of ruthless vitality, and blindly, self- 
satisfiedly unaware that no generation escapes the 
consequences of original sin. | 

You may wonder, where is the hope or normality 
in that? Well, it is not either in the new, which has 
not yet life's lessons, or in the old, which by this 
time has forgotten them. The normality he was 
looking for was the mature complexity of the or- 
dinary; and you look for that somewhere in the 
middle of the process. He and I first knew the 
Irish-American process toward the end of its hey- 
day. Our parents knew it in its prime. When we 
had grown up we knew that that phase of society, 
though it looked eternal to us as boys, was transi- 
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tional in the extreme, and could not have lasted 
long under any circumstances. It had come into 
being about the turn of the century when a modest 
prosperity had. become general among the Irish, 
most of whom by then had been born and educated 
here. Many symptoms signaled its rapid demise — 
the rise of the funeral home and the destruction 
of the wake; the death of the old people, the last 
links with that vanished mid-nineteenth-century 
Ireland from which we were all originally recruited; 
the disappearance of the genial, uncomplimentary 
nicknames; and finally, the lack of any continuing 
force, like discrimination, or afterward the resent- 
ment of remembered discrimination, strong enough 
to hold the society together from without or within. 
Whatever happened, there came a time when no- 
body felt very Irish anymore, or had much reason 
to. By the late 1940s that society was practically 
all gone. The people were still there; their lives 
were, if anything, more complicated than ever; 
but not in terms of the familiar, habitual complexity 
that was so harmless and satisfying and whose pass- 
ing he regretted. l 

A lot of our talk was swapping stories about all 
that. Many of his were used, more or less altered, 
in his books — but that well was deep and full, as 
would soon have been apparent. 


When he died he was happily at work on two 
novels at once. One was to be built around the 
narrator's recollections of boyhood, thirty-five 
years ago. The passages he read over the phone 
were about the boy sitting on the backstairs of his 
grandfather’s drugstore, listening to the discussions 
between the grandfather and the men who dropped 
in daily to talk and argue. That, plainly, was going 


to be a very tender novel. The other, as he described - 


it, was to be about a cardinal-archbishop, a man of 
eighty, neither a reactionary nor a fervent ecu- 
menicist, who finds himself wondering at times 
whether he is simply presiding over the end of the 
whole show, and later realizes that he is only at 
the beginning of an act. Judging by what he wrote 
of it, it would have been a strong, densely con- 
structed book, and in all likelihood the funniest 
since The Last Hurrah. 

While O’Connor’s belief in Catholicism never 
lessened, he was finding the Church increasingly 
discomforting. He remarked that he had been all 
for liturgical reform in theory but had not counted 
on a Mass in English that demanded of the com- 
municant a tin ear. Like his fictional cardinal, he 
was no reactionary. He knew in detail the neces- 
sity for reform. He was keenly aware, too, that 
essential change had been delayed so long and was 
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so poorly prepared for that what should have come 
as rich, healthy development arrived with the sim- 
plicity of an avalanche. He spoke feelingly of de- 
velopment. Newman was his hero. By nature he 
was hostile to all urgers of formulas for attaining 
perfection in one or two glorious installments. Yet 
his irritation at what he considered the largely 
needless disruption of cherished rituals was felt not 
so much for himself as for older people, especially 
old priests who asked only to be allowed to con- 
tinue the old liturgy and devotions, as privately as 
possible, for the remainder of their own lives, and 
were refused. For them he had deep sympathy. 
For himself, though he resented being deprived of 
the familiar and habitual, rich in associations 
gathered since childhood, he could get along, even 
if it meant shopping around for the “‘least offensive 
Mass." Asa matter of fact he could have got along 
on harder fare even than that. His faith was in no 
danger. 

I think that the general shape of the cardinal 
novel can be deduced from the less than thirty 
pages he finished. It would be a continuation and 
deepening of the movement already strongly defined 
in his best novel, The Edge of Sadness, a movement 
toward the future rather than to a fondly remem- 
bered past. It would be the record of a subcon- 
scious search for essentials and of the repeated, 
astonished discovery that these are not at all what 
or where one had always taken for granted. It 
would be the discovery of the ubiquity of grace in 
small and unprepossessing packets. And thus a 
justification of faith. 

Near the opening of the fragment the cardinal 
discovers that he has cancer and has but a few 
months, possibly only a few weeks, to live. He is a 
bit shocked but not surprised. Nothing surprises 
this experienced old stoic very much, least of all his 
realization of how often he is mistaken in his im- 
pressions and assessments, for he has no pretensions 
to infallibility, and he knows that however uncertain 
he may be in these days of reform and revolution 
within the Church, everybody else is equally so. 
All is drifting and changing. No man is really in 
control. 

Without altering his routine he sets about putting 
his house in order. But how? “The archdiocese 
was in fairly good shape; he was not a bad adminis- 
trator, he knew that, and twenty years ago, he 
reflected, he would have felt confidence and even 
pride in what he was leaving behind him. Now he 
was not so sure. Suddenly the new age had come 
in, and with it had come the new demands: had 
he met them? At all? What would his successor 
find?" 

Naturally he wonders who his successor will be. 
Much of the rest of the book, I imagine, would have 
been taken up with the possible candidates and their 
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supporters and enemies; and O’Connor’s gifts for 
character-drawing would have got great exercise 


from this parade — the worried conservatives and . 


hopeful liberals, the opportunists and speculators, 
the idealists, the honestly bemused, the plain good 
men and elegantly trimmed trimmers, the impres- 
sive empty barrels, the cocksure expositors of the 
wave of the future, the slit-mouthed reactionaries, 
the plentiful boobs and nitwits, lay and clerical 
— all vocal, all variously but equally wrong or in- 
adequate. About these, about himself, about the 
Church, the cardinal, often mistaken and seldom 
wrong, would make discovery after discovery, and 


_no longer without surprise. At the end, I think, 
` he would be unworried, for though he would have 


come to understand that while the tide of change has 
only begun to flow, and no man can say what, if 


any, of the familiar landmarks it will leave, all that 


it can do to the essentials is to reveal them anew, 
for a while; not to destroy them, and that it is given 
to no man to say exactly what the essentials are. 
Then a final mistake would come to light, that the 
diagnosis was wrong, that he has not got cancer. 
And this would not matter a great deal, for he will 


die soon anyway, a thing of moderate moment in 


the life of a man who has done his best and has 
trust. 

The Edge of Sadness already offered proof that 
O’Connor’s looking backward for the good was 
more apparent than real. He was no sentimentalist. 


If he looked at the immediate future with mounting 


concern, as I think. most sensible men do, he was 
not afraid: of it and had no thought but of the need 
for getting on with the search for justice. Least of 
all did he imagine that the good men became scarcer 
when Irish America began to evaporate into the 
haze of history. 

Like most humorists he was anything but a 
bouncing optimist. Many indeed were the men 
and slogans on which he turned a bleak eye: the 
God-love-you-boy-and-keep-the-faith kind of Irish- 
man with a heart like an ice cube; all social climb- 


ing, but particularly the Yankee variety; the sort 


of people who swarm together publicly to give each 
other medals for inter-something tolerance; what 
passes for politics in this Commonwealth; what 
passes for. social responsibility with some Boston 
bankers; the cry that we — Irish or Italian or who- 
ever — made it on our own, and so could the Ne- 
groes if they had the gumption. And of course the 
war — another matter on which we disagreed. 

Yet he was equally far from pessimism: Mark 
Twain’s anguished despair of the God Damned 
Human Race. There is a passage in The Edge of 
Sadness that I think exactly expresses his enduring 
assessment of human nature. 
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We all share in a shattering duality — and by this I 
don’t mean that soggy, superficial split that one so 
often sees: the kind of thing, for example, where the 
gangster sobs uncontrollably at an old Shirley Temple 
movie. I mean the fundamental schism that Newman 
referred to when he spoke of man being forever involved 
in the consequences of some “terrible, aboriginal 
calamity”; every day in every man there is this warfare 
of the parts. And while this results in meanness and 
bitterness and savagery enough, God knows, and while 
only a fool can look around him and smile serenely in 
unwatered optimism, nevertheless the wonder of it all 
is to me the frequency with which kindness, the essen- 
tial goodness of man does break through, and as one who 
has received his full measure of that goodness, I can say 
that for me, at least, it is in the long succession of these 
small redemptive instants, just as much as in the mag- 
nificence of heroes, that the meaning and glory of man 
is revealed. 


That of course is a fictional character speaking, 
but it has the inflection of his own voice and thought. ` 
. He was a good man. He was one of the freest 
men I have ever known, and doubtless because of 
that, one of the gayest. I am afraid I have made 
him seem an unwontedly sober, if not indeed a 
somber, figure. In fact I have scarcely a memory 
of him which has any such shadow on it — in 
token whereof, this last one. 

We were crossing the Public dcn one day just 


after The Last Hurrah made the best-seller' list, 


when he was set upon by a newly warm friend who 
had to express his delight with his pal's success. 
However, he admitted to critical reservations, too.. 
“The book goes great, Ed, up to where Skeffington 
starts to die, but after that it sort of trails off. The 


old punch goes out of it." 


Ed's eyes waltzed and he drew a short breath, 
familiar signs of inspiration. ''George," he said, 
“I might have known you'd see that. . Of course 
you're absolutely right. As a matter of fact, I’ve 


just written a new ending, for the movie version. 


This time Skeffington doesn't die after the election. 
He enters the priesthood. Mother Garvey gets or- 
dained too. Then years go by, and Skeffington is 


. the oldest living monsignor in the archdiocese, and 


he's celebrating Easter Mass at the cathedral, with 
Mother Garvey as his deacon. When he raises the 


` Host at the consecration, the camera follows his 


hands. But it doesn't come down again. It keeps 
going up and up, slowly; and you see the shafts of. 
light coming down from the chancel windows; and 
then you begin to hear organ music, and then the 
angels singing, faint and far away. Skeffington 
and Mother Garvey have dropped dead together. 
Right on the altar." 

“‘Jee-sus, Ed!" said the critic reverently. “Now 
you really got something l”? 
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The &TLANTIC'S door is always open to promising new writers, and here in 
this Young Poets section we introduce four fresh talents to our readers. 


EUROPA'S LETTER 


sv FANNY HOWE 


Shy animal 
ancient white Leviathan bull, 
heavy sinews holding still: 
I think I knew that you were ZEUS 
and stroked your coat whispering 
“Bull, come off it, 
I see through your disguise,” just as 
Beauty sighed to Beast 
Va, le magnifique, va ou jevais ... 


The scent of undomesticated skin 

is innocent. I caught a whiff on you 

when we ran into 

the spring wind. Horns honked where geese 
did once; your grace saved us. 

My sweet, you didn’t strip to Zeus 

until we crossed a sea embracing salt 

and rocking. 


But now I can’t exactly say 
what happened yesterday. 

We lay, not inert, but nearly so; 
your salty fur, now flesh, 

heavy on my own. 

We weren’t alone 

but never quite together either. 
I was really scared. 


The matter in your head pressed 
next to mine: a different matter 
than my own pressed next to yours. 
I wanton and you wanting what? 
Men to women are mysteries 
and as for gods to mortals .. . 
Well, I loved the flesh, 
your shaded smile. 


Now I would rather Hera turn me 
to a heifer than see you say 
good-bye again like that: 

shy, lying, sorry, glad. 
My response, produced in a flash, 
rivers of giggling jargon, 
inconsequential to an immortal. 


And today I woke up thinking 
it’s time to get married 

or pregnant at least. Out here 
alone on the island of Crete. 
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SOME MATTERS 
CONCERNING 


IHE OCCUPANT 


BY GARRISON KEILLOR 


BEASTS 


Creation spent, each walked 
in that first weather 
newly-gaited, not guessing schemes 


between the stepping thing and whatis stepped on, 


how gallops and the plain combine 
and fins require sea. 


Each learned a way of going forward, 
a separate step reflecting self 

so masterfully it seemed not learned 
but born into the bone; 

footprints and the space between 
were names in that dumb age. 


God those beasts grew beautiful; 

every impulse or alarm invented 

another wild retreat perfect even 

before complete; they could be still as wood; 
but it was for hunger they reserved ^ 


tremendous, desperate miracles. 
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sv EDWARD BRASH 


One. Terms of occupation: a space 
between two or more walls or 
wall-like structures, as: a face, 

a street, door, or other means of entrance; 
an enclosure; provided the floor 

is easily visible. “Entrance” 

shall also be taken to mean 

“exit.” 

No animals or children are allowed, 
occupant shall not disturb the air 
or drive sharp nails into his hands. 


Two. To leave the premises, 

turn out the lights and lock the door. 
After a length of time, 

all not above mentioned shall revert 
to its original understanding. 

The space shall be considered void. 


This Notice Shall Not Be Destroyed. 


Was the leopard mid-air between branch 
and prey when we first saw and brought him down, 
bee and petal wed when honey 
first pursued our lips? Few noticed 
one death, some plundered flowers 
or realized paradise was ours. 


In different beds, like different shoots, 
instead of traveling, man 

took root; his step became deliberate 
and he made paths 

repeating it; the mind he made 
robbed body to attire brain. 


Wherever he settled, their mystery fled, 

he dreamed them damaged, dreamed them dead; 
as wells to rivers, man his beasts 

reduces but cannot replace; 

se driven from one wilderness 

they found in him wilderness again. 


MEMOIRS OF F. LOXY 


sv JEAN GOLDSCHMIDT 


I 


It might have been Grandfather 
dug this hole; its musty floor 

now littered with chewed bones 
and pellets of scatter-guns 

gnawed from his heavy hide — 

he was a night marauder: 

fat sheep dogs woofed at him, 

and chickens choked with cackling 
when he slid in. : 


II 


Father was long, sly, red, and evident; 
but came to a day; when dry leaves 
clattered along the ground, 

flew up and fell; © 


we woke up cold, our tails 
curled over noses; extricated 
out of the shivering heap, 
we shook ourselves warm. 


We knew he’d gone, but hoped 

for blood that night, to try our needle teeth; 
but mother came alone - 

and we gnawed old, 

unyielding bones, imaginary meat. 


Twelve hounds, a spotted gang 

caught him examining 

a rabbit hole. They slobbered, grinned; 
he whirled away, a pointed streak; 
redoubled, danced 

from tree to tree, down a yellow slope —~ 
But stubble pierced his paws 

and a stone wall, the drooling ring 

and thump of hoofs decided him. 


-~ 


HI 


My brothers now encircle - 
necks of the withered rich; 
each day, I find it harder to be sly; 
prefer to sit, 

long intervals, alone.. 


Food comes to me: a flock 


of flapping birds, 
gabbling inanities: “‘the sky 
is falling |” 


In the silence that ensued 

I pointed nose to air; observed 
effect of wind on leaves: 

they turn 

underside up; a flick 

of green to white, impending rain. 


Beyond, 
no crack appears as yet 
(but then 


my view is incomplete). 
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by Elizabeth E. Drew 


DEMOCRACY ON ICE 


A Study of American Policy 
toward Dictatorship in Greece 


- 


Since Brilain's withdrawal after World War II, the United States 
has been self-appointed guarantor of democratic government and 
international security for Greece, bul in recent months Washington 
has extended aid and comfort toa military junta that has sus- 
pended constitutional government and shows little desire for reviv- 
ing il. How does such foreign policy get made? Is it consistent 
with the interests of the Greeks — or the Americans? The ATLANTIC'S 
Washington editor gives some discomfiling answers in this deep 


analysis of the evolution of policy-making in the nation’s capital. 


I. Manau, 1947, President Truman sent to Con- 
gress a special message urging that the United 
States help Greece “‘to become a self-supporting and 
self-respecting democracy." The “Truman Doc- 
trine” was followed by the Marshall Plan and an- 
other collective arrangement to secure Europe 
against Communism, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, a partnership based on devotion to 
“the principles of democracy, individual liberty and 
the rule of law." Twenty years and one month 
after Mr. Truman appeal for aid to Greece, a 
small group of colonels, using NATO arms and a 
NATO plan, overthrew the Greek parliamentary 
government. King Constantine protested to our 
ambassador that some, “‘incredibly stupid, ultra- 
right-wing bastards”? had ‘“‘brought disaster to 
Greece." Our ambassador cabled Washington 
that it was **the rape of Greek democracy." 

The U.S. government declined to denounce the 
coup, continued to arm the junta with all but the 
heaviest military equipment, and has been moving 
toward a resumption of more military aid and nor- 
mal relations with a regime that has suspended con- 
stitutional government and is showing no haste in 
putting it back, jailed thousands and tortured 
some, and even purged the military force which the 
United States had built up at great expense. Leav- 
ing moral considerations aside, for morality is an 
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elusive and perhaps even dangerous basis for foreign 
policy, itis worth examining our Greek policy in the 
terms in which the policy-makers defend it: that 
we have had no choice, that it is realistic, that it is 
in our interests, especially our interest in preserving 
NATO. It is also instructive to see how we got 
to this point. 

An objective statement of the history of the U.S. 
involvement in Greece inescapably has a ring of lib- 
eral paranoia. It is simply a fact, however, that 
from the time that the United States replaced 
Great Britain as, in effect, Greece's protector after 
World War II, a highly visible and heavy U.S. 
presence — the embassy, the military, and the 
CIA — cast its lot with Greek royalist-rightist- 
military circles. We approved prime ministers, 
interfered in elections, and passed upon military 
promotions. The CIA considered Greece of special 
importance for operations in the, area, and in the 
post-war period it trained and controlled the Greek 
intelligence agency. 

The palace and the military were the instru- 
ments for overcoming the Communist insurgency 
and general chaos that followed World War II. 
During the war, the resistance movement against 
the Nazi occupiers had been taken over by 
Communists; a full-scale civil war ensued after 
the invaders withdrew. An exhausted Great Brit- 


ain was in no condition to restore order, so the 
United States, through the Truman Doctrine, 
moved.to offset the real possibility of a Communist 
take-over. The royal family, returned to its un- 
stable throne by a plebiscite after the war, was 
considered at the time, even by the substantial 
numbers of anti-royalists in Greece, as important 
for restoring unity. There was no center to speak 
of at that point. The palace secured its power 
through alliances with the military, the highly pro- 
tected business oligarchy, and rightist politicians. 
It saw to it that no prime minister became too 
independent. The United States saw to it that 
whoever was prime minister viewed Greece's needs, 
particularly its need to arm for the cold war, as 
the United States did. The American ambassador 
hunted with the King; the embassy staff circulated 
with rightist politicians and businessmen; all were 
agreed that Greece must be protected from internal 
and external Communism; it all worked very well; 
it was all done in the name of democracy. 

In the early 1960s, the growing centrist Center 
Union Party, headed by George Papandreou, who 
charged the Karamanlis government with pro- 
tection of special interests and with failure to ad- 
dress Greece's deep economic and social problems, 
did increasingly well at the polls. In 1963, Kara- 
manlis became too independent for the royal 
family's tastes, and he was eased out of office. 
Papandreou defeated Karamanlis in a 1963 elec- 
tion, but with an insufficient plurality to form a 
government. He refused a coalition with the 
Communist-front party, and early in 1964 won 
office on his own with the highest percentage 
in modern Greek history. Papandreou installed 
his son, Andreas, as Minister to the Prime Min- 
ister, one of the most powerful government posi- 
tions. From that point on, Andreas Papandreou 
became the focus of Greek political ‘upheavals and 
American participation in them. 


Adsorzas PAPANDREOU was born and educated in 
Greece, but while at the University of Athens 
during the 1930s, was imprisoned and exiled for 
participation in a left-wing student movement 
resisting the military dictatorship established by the 
royal family. For the next twenty years, he lived 
in the United States, married an American, and 
became an American citizen. He earned a Ph.D. 
in economics at Harvard, served in the U.S. Navy 
during World War II, was recognized as a dis- 
tinguished economist through teaching at the 
University of Minnesota and heading the eco- 
nomics department at Berkeley, and was active in 
the campaigns of Hubert Humphrey and Adlai 
Stevenson. He returned to Greece to work on 
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economic planning during the Karamanlis govern- 
ment, and then joined his father’s government. 

Brilliant, arrogant, charming, given to dema- 
gogy, and, particularly at the beginning, politically 
inept, Andreas Papandreou fought all his battles 
at once and thereby managed to antagonize con- 
currently the palace, the military, the conservative 
business circles, and the American establishment 
in Greece. He forced through a plan giving the 
Greek cabinet, rather than the CIA, direct control 
over the Greek intelligence agency. He called for 
social reform, for greater independence for Greece © 
under NATO, for a reduction of palace dickering 
in military and political affairs. With the help of his 
American economist friends, he drew up the first 
comprehensive economic plan for Greece, and 
pushed a reform program similar to Western Euro- 
pean social democratic programs. He played to 
Greek popular opinion on Cyprus, and with his 
father rejected the American proposal for a division 
of the island, a stand for which top State Depart- 
ment officials never forgave them. Suspected as 
he was by both right and left of actually being an 
American CIA agent, resented as he was for enter- 
ing Greek politics at the top after a twenty-year 
absence, Andreas Papandreou played hard on the 
nationalistic chords and refused to compromise 
with the ruling circles. In time, he became the most 
popular political figure in Greece. 

The response of the highly annoyed American 
Embassy staff was to drop him. On the whole, 
the staff never established the same diplomatic 
or social rapport with the Center Union party that 
it had had with Karamanlis party. When the com- 
ing political crisis developed, only the American 
chargé d’affaires, Norbert Anschuetz, made it a 
point to keep in contact with Andreas Papan- 
dreou, and that was done on the quiet, in the pri- 
vate homes of Americans living in Athens. 

Early in 1965, General George Grivas, the right- 
wing royalist commander of the Greek Army on 
Cyprus and rival of Archbishop Makarios, with 
whom Andreas had allied himself, reported to 
King Constantine that Andreas, a highly popular 
figure on Cyprus, had been plotting with some 
dissident troops there, who had formed a club 
called Aspida, to overthrow the government in a 
*Nasserite" coup. A few months after the sensa- 
tional *Aspida plot" story broke, George Papan- 
dreou became locked in dispute with the King 
over Papandreou's desire to fire his defense minis- 
ter, who had been dealing with the King and 
Grivas against Andreas, and appoint himself to 
the post. Over that issue, the Papandreou govern- 
ment was ousted in July, 1965. 'l'here were serious 
riots, which proved to some of the American 
Embassy staff that Andreas was dangerous. 

The events of 1965 were the beginning of the 
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end of Greek parliamentary democracy, and led 
directly to the current situation. In the confronta- 
tion between an unpopular royal family and 
popular political figures, American policy-makers 
were on the side of the palace. 

For the next several months, there was political 
chaos. The King dared not call elections, for the 
Papandreous would have won. Anschuetz, now in 
charge of the embassy in the absence of a U.S. 
ambassador for several months, informed the King 
that the United States would not approve a dic- 
tatorship, which the King was 
considering, but that it would 
go along with moves that were 
technically constitutional. 
Whether the King's subse- 
quent moves were or were not 
constitutional is subject to 
some debate. He made sev- 
eral attempts to establish a 
new government through the 
more palace-oriented minor- 
ity of the Center Union party. 
His tactic was to stall for time, 
meanwhile working to destroy 
the Papandreous’ popularity. 
Despite our official neutrality, 
some of the embassy's- staff 
members helped him. An- 
dreas, they had decided, was 
inimical to America’s: inter- 
ests, and his return to power should be forestalled. 
If this meant forestalling elections, so be it. They 
assumed that the Papandreous’ following was 
a passing phenomenon. American Embassy em- 
ployees and military representatives circulated 
through Athens denouncing Andreas Papandreou. 
Americans were in the chambers of parliament urg- 
ing deputies to cooperate with the King’s attempts 
to form a rump government. Although Andreas 
Papandreou was not brought to trial for the Aspida 
plot, their position was that of course they couldn’t 
be sure, but, you know, where there’s smoke... One 
former American official who was in Athens at the 
time argues that we should have been using our 
extensive influence “to prevent the subversion of 
constitutional government. . We were ex- 
tremely influential," he says. “But many people in 
Washington and the.embassy and the military 
didn't like Andreas, and were happy. It wasn't just 
that we didn't protest; we cheered. We didn’t look 
ahead one inch.” i 

The State Department says that it was surprised 
by the coup of April 21, 1967, but the only surprise 
could have been that it was not the coup it was ex- 
pecting. Elections had finally been scheduled for 
May, almost two years after the Papandreous 
were ousted. It was increasingly clear, however, 
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that despite everyone's efforts, the Center Union 
party, with Andreas Papandreou now at the zenith of 
his popularity, would win. The United States knew 
that if that happened, a group of generals, with 
the cooperation of the King, was planning to seize 
power. The CIA had suggested, that in order to 
forestall the generals coup, it set to work to win 
the election for the right, or at least strengthen the 
right to the point where the Center Union could 
not win. (The form of CIA interference would 
be the usual in such circumstances: money for 
publicity, for buying off elec- 
tion officials, for stuffing bal- 
lot boxes, and so on.) 
Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk vetoed the suggestion for 
three reasons: it would be a 
messy business; it would place 
the United States squarely in 
opposition to a reform move- 
ment; and for what is known 
in government circles as the 
“Bay of Pigs reason," it was 
a shaky proposition in which 
the CIA could not guarantee 
the outcome. .Which reason 
weighed. most heavily in the 
decision is not clear. And so 
we waited for the inevitable. 
The American ambassador, 
Philips Talbot, in several 
conversations with the King indicated that the 
United States hoped that Greece would not be 
taken over by a military junta, and that if the 
King did feel that he must suspend the constitution, 
he wouldn’t do it for very long. We hoped, it was 
suggested — indirectly, of course, for one must be 
delicate in talking to a monarch about his plans for 
a coup — that he would be just as constitutional 
about it as he could. But, as one official in Wash- 
ington puts it, “We were ready for the gen- 
erals." l i 
Exactly why the colonels stole the coup from the 
generals is not known. It may be that they feared 
that the King, who after all had been contem- 
plating his coup for some time, was temporizing 
once again. It may be that they knew how the 
Americans felt about the Papandreous, and believed 
that since the United States was at least implicitly 
concurring in the King’s coup, it would not object 
to this change of personnel. It may have come 
from their own frustrations within the ranks, for 
these were “country boys" from the lower middle 
class who were never going to rise to the military 
top. Colonel Papadopoulos, the leader of the 
coup, at one point the contact man between the 
CIA and Greek intelligence, had a controversial 
reputation as a fanatic Communist-hunter. Their 


reasons may simply have been what they said they 
were: their desires to “‘purify’ Greece politically 
and morally and to save it from Communism. 
It is their literal carrying out of this program which 
has given the junta its comic-opera overtones: the 
banishment of beards and miniskirts, the forbidding 
of the playing of music of suspected Communists. 
And also its ominous ones: the widespread ar- 
rests, continuing on a smaller scale today, the 
apparent resort to torture, the prohibition of 
gatherings of more than five persons, and so on. 

In any event, on April 21, a triumvirate of rela- 
tively low ranking officers — Colonel Papadopou- 
los, Brigadier Patakos, and Colonel Makarezos — 
took from the drawer the “Prometheus Plan," a 
NATO contingency plan for a military coup in the 
event of a Communist take-over, rolled out the 
NATO tanks, and seized Greece. 

As it happened, they didn’t have very much of 
it at first. The Navy, the Air Force, and the Army 
.in the north, which outnumbered the southern 
army ten to one, were not with them. "Therefore, 
what happened in the early hours of the coup made 
the difference. Since the colonels acted in the King's 
name, there was some confusion in Athens and in 
Washington at first as to just whose coup this was. 
Then, when Talbot made his way to the palace, 
he found that King Constantine was quite beside 
himself. Condemning the “incredibly stupid, ultra- 
right-wing bastards" who had stolen his coup, he 
asked if the United States might send marines to 
help him and the generals regain control, and re- 
quested that we try to convince the junta to take 
his orders, and that we land Sixth Fleet helicopters 
to evacuate his family if necessary. Talbot, by this 
time identifying our fortunes with those of the King, 
was deeply upset and sent his cable decrying “the 
rape of Greek democracy." 

Sending the marines was never seriously con- 
sidered. The Sixth Fleet cruised closer to the Greek 
shore, in case evacuation of Americans and the 
royal family became necessary, as it did not. The 
real issues in Washington in the immediate after- 
math of the coup were tbe usual ones in such a sit- 
uation — that is, a coup from the right, not the 
left: how soon and how strongly does the United 
States react, in terms of denouncing the action, 
suspending diplomatic contacts, and terminating 
economic and military assistance? A quick, strong, 
negative reaction on the part of the United States 
might have various levels of effects: at most, it might 
unhorse a new, if shaky, junta; in between, it can 
give us a strong bargaining position with a new 
government; at the least, it keeps the United States 
from being identified from the outset with a new 
regime of doubtful capacities and intentions. 

Thus, when there was a military coup in Peru in 
1962, the United States denounced it and removed 
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the ambassador and suspended the aid programs 
until the junta set a date for elections and guar- 
anteed a return to civil government; in 1964, there 
was a free election. Our language can be quite 
strong. In 1963, Secretary Rusk responded to 
right-wing coups in the Dominican Republic and 
Honduras: the United States views the situation 
*with utmost gravity. . . . Under existing condi- 
tions . . . there is no opportunity for effective 
collaboration . . . or for normalization of diplo- 
matic relations. We have stopped all economic 
and military aid to these countries." 

Ambassador Talbot pleaded with Washington 
for an early, very strong statement denouncing the 
Greek coup. His request was not granted. The ex- 
planation of this and everything that has followed 
lies essentially in who were the policy-makers in 
Washington, and how they were doing it. 


m D. BATTLE, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
an able diplomat who had served in various State 
Department posts during three Administrations, 
most recently as Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic, had been installed in his new job for only 
six days when the colonels struck. He was essen- 
tially unfamiliar with the Greek situation, and he 
was and has remained deeply absorbed in other 
problems in the vast region of his responsibility. In 
his first days in office, a crisis in Yemen was bud- 
ding, and the events which led to the June war in 
the Middle East were in train. 

Battle, therefore, had to rely on his assistants: 
Stuart Rockwell, his deputy, and Daniel Brewster, 
director of Greek aífairs, both career Foreign 
Service Officers. Rockwell’s predilection through- 
out has been for an accommodation with the 
colonels. Brewster came at the problem with de- 
cided views of his own. He is the Greek hand at 
the State Department, not simply because of his 
formal position but also because he was born and 
educated in Greece, and served in Greece from 1947 
through 1952, when the United States was establish- 
ing its ties there, and again from 1961 through 
most of 1965 when the embassy staff was deciding 
that the Papandreous, particularly Andreas, would 
not do. As the Greek policy went up the line: 
Rockwell was inclined to agree; Battle was inclined 
to defer; and when the policy questions went from 
the sixth floor of State to the seventh, Secretary 
Rusk and Undersecretary Nicholas Katzenbach 
were preoccupied with other matters. 

At the White House, in the National Security 
Council staff, Walt Rostow was as buried in Viet- 
nam and other major crises as were the Secretary 
and Undersecretary. His staff was said to have had 
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some reservations about Greek policy, but if so, they ` 


did not put up much fight. The only White House 


voice some State Department men recall hearing ' 


with any clarity was that of Mike Manatos, a 
presidential aide for congressional relations who 


. . was relaying the concern of the liberal elements of 


the essentially conservative Greek-American com- 
munity. Recently, however, some Greck-American 
businessmen complained to the State Department 
about the junta's treatment of business in Greece, 
and their complaints made an impression. 

The Pentagon’s overriding concern was that 
nothing disrupt the military preparedness of Greece 
under NATO, or the ongoing operations of the 
military assistance program. The decisive group 
was the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose traditional 


position has been that Greece is the "southern 


. flank” of NATO, and it must be prepared at all 
^A times for an attack from Bulgaria. The Pentagon 
should not question the likelihood of an attack 
by the Bulgars, argue the Chiefs; it should be 
prepared for all eventualities; besides, who can 
read the mind of the Communist enemy? To the 
extent that Greece is not prepared, the argument 
goes, if the Bulgars do attack, the United States 
wil have to make up the difference, so the more 
Greece is armed, the less likely it is that the United 
States would have to-fight there. If, as the Greek 
junta did, a government dismisses 500 of the NATO- 
trained officers and purges many of the troops, that 
„is unfortunate, and we shall just have to start from 
there. 


question that Greece is a “flank” in classic military 


terms, and doubt Greece’s strategic importance | 


: to NATO. But, says one of the doubters, “That 
concept was here when we got here, and it will be 
here when we leave." There is also some ambiguity 
as to whether the substantial Greek troops and 
weapons positioned in the Thracian plains in the 
north are poised against Bulgaria or against Tur- 
key. The way in which the concept of Greece's 
military importance to NATO has reinforced the 
junta has been deplored by, among others, such 
a conservative as Mrs. Helen Vlachos, publisher 
of Greek newspapers and now in exile in London: 
“NATO is something we put our signature on 
when we were-free and which was to keep us free. 
- At this moment NATO is protecting the junta." 
: The junta survives “entirely because of NATO 
power — NATO money, NATO weaponry, NATO 


jam in the morning, NATO suits, NATO even 


thing you see.’ 

And while the United Staus focuses on the 
“Southern flank," other parts of NATO have 
fallen out with our Greek policy. Norway and 
Denmark have’ suspended diplomatic relations 
with Greece; the German government has sus- 
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.. ad hoc basis, 


. tions permeate the structure.. 
There are some civilians in the Pentagon who 


pended military assistance; and the American pol- 


icy is highly unpopular with the European social 


democratic parties, and with the prestigious Council 
of Europe: Some high-level civilians in the’ Penta- 


gon have had some concern about the policy deci- .' 


sions regarding Greece. But these have tended. 
to be the same men who were offering strong ob- . 
jections within the government to the escalation of 
the Vietnam War; with no prodding from the State 
Department to counter the military impetus of 
Greek policy, they fought other battles. 

The Defense Department's consequent emphasis 
on the primacy of NATO strategy iri policy-making 
on Greece happened to suit the prevailing mood at 
State. For some time the central tension in our 
European policy, which does receive ongoing 
attention on the seventh floor, has been over 
whether NATO is outmoded, a bar to détente with 
Eastern Europe, and should slowly be dismantled, 
or whether NATO stil represents a farsighted 
policy and our best hope for promoting European 


unity and therefore must be maintained. At this 


point in time, with General de Gaulle shaking the 
NATO foundations, the latter viewpoint prevailed. 

Thus there were not great policy debates about 
Greece. The policy tended just to happen, on an 
according to routine bureaucratic 
procedure. From time to time, there came from 
outside the normal chain of command strong 
suggestions that the United States take a firmer line 
against the junta, but only rarely did these sugges- 
Occasionally, an 
issue even came to the President's desk. When such 
issues concern countries not normally subject to 
presidential or seventh-floor attention, they tend 
to get settled, rather quickly, by a presumption 
in favor of the position of the Secretary of State. 


| I eonun to T'albot's request for a strong de- 


nunciation of the coup, on April 23 Brewster and 
Battle had drafted at least a mild one regretting 
the action — ‘‘The U.S. by tradition is opposed to 
the change of democratic government by force" 
— but Rusk ruled against its issuance. His argu- 
ments were that this might impair future relations © 
the United States might wish to have with the new, 
regime, and there were political prisoners whose 
safety was of some concern to us. If the United 
States tried to unseat the junta, went the prevailing 
thought in Washington, the result might be fighting 
in the streets between royalist and rebellious armed 
forces; moreover, the junta might be secure enough 
to prevail, and then where would the United States 
be? Instead, Washington would work with the 
junta, trying to influence it to work with the King, 
to take steps to return to constitutional government, 
and to free the political prisoners. Therefore it 
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Craig Millers metal-bending business 
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has multiplied so fast 


he has to fly to keep up. 


Its not surprising. 


Hes a supplier to the computer business. 


| 


It takes thousands of quality firms to help produce computers. IBM, 


alone, relies on some 28,000 such companies. Craig Miller is presi- 


.- dent of one of them, the Kresky Manufacturing Company, Petaluma, 


California. 
These specialized businesses turn out more than a quarter of a 


million different items that are purchased by IBM. The items range 
- from bulky steel cabinets to wire finer than a human hair. And all 
must meet the high reliability standards required for computers. 


"Our business is metal bending," says Mr. Miller. “For IBM, we 

make steel computer housings with tolerances uP to five thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

“Looking for new markets in 1958, we found T n busi- 


» ness had a need we could supply. Since then, we've expanded right 
-. along with the data processing industry. In just ten years, business 


- from our widely scattered customers has increased 400 percent. 


We even had to buy a plane to keep up with them." 
From a beginning less than two decades ago, the data process- 
ing industry has helped create thousands of business oppor- 
tunities for companies like Kresky PA The aii 
is even more promising. 





IBM. 





"If I were starting life over again, I am inclined to © 

. think that I would go into the advertising business 
in preference to almost any other. This is because . 
advertising has come to cover the whole range of 
. human needs and also because it combines real 
imagination with a deep study of human psychology. 
. Because it brings to the greatest number of people 
actual knowledge concerning useful things, it 1s 

- essentially a form of education...It has risen with 

: ever-growing rapidity to the dignity of an art. Itis 
. constantly paving new paths... The general raising of 
the standards of modern civilizationamongallgroups . 
_ of people during the past half century would have 
. been impossible without the spreading of the knowl- - 
edge of higher standards by means of advertising? ©- 


Isn't it strange to find people in this coun- 


. try today who, in the name of everything 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stood for, criticize 
. advertising and seek to restrict it? Well- 
meaning people who say that it is unfair 
. competition for a big company to spend 
more on advertising than a small com- 
pany. {gnoring the fact that it is-adver- 
tising that helps small companies grow 
DB e RUD like Polaroid, nU 


Sony and dozens more who have taken 
on the giants in the marketplace and won 
their niche. 

These people think we should restrict 
the amount of advertising a company 
can do—just to be fair. But, of course, 
big companies spend more on research 
and development than little companies, 
too. And that's even more unfair because 


it helps develop new products the little : 


companies don't have. So, perhaps, we 
should restrict research and development. 

It's too bad somebody didn't think of 
this 40 years ago. Then we'd all still have 
iceboxes. And you wouldn't have to worry 


about getting all that frozen food home  . | 


from the supermarket before it thaws. In - 
your 1966 Model “T” 
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would not be useful to suspend diplomatic relations. 

As for arms (substantial economic assistance to 
Greece had ended in 1962), a major consideration 
of the moment was that Congress was upset already 
over the extent and use — as in the Indo-Pakistani 
and Arab-Israeli fighting — of U.S. military as- 
sistance. There was some concern, on the other 
hand, that if military aid to Greece were stopped, 
it might be difficult to get it resumed. In a split 
decision, shipments of tanks and jets were stopped, 
but light arms, including rifles and bullets, jeeps and 
trucks, and spare parts — what is known in policy 
circles as “the rinky-dink stuff" — continued to 
flow. The issue of the small arms was argued; the 
argument that cutting them off would be more 
difficult than it was worth prevailed. 


“You end up dealing with what is in front of ` 


you," said one of the policy-makers of the first 
week after the coup. 

So for seven days the United States kept its 
silence, and on April 28, Secretary Rusk issued a 
statement weaker still than the one Brewster and 
" Battle had drafted. It did not deplore the coup, 
and it made no mention of military aid, not even 
that some of it was being suspended, because, ex- 
plains one official, “It would have been interpreted 
as an anti-coup move." “We have followed closely 
the situation in Greece since the military take-over 
there last Friday,” said Rusk’s statement. “I am en- 
couraged to see King Constantine . . . has called 
for an early return to parliamentary government. 
We are now awaiting concrete evidence that the 
new Greek government will make every effort to 
re-establish democratic institutions. . . . I am 
gratified that Greece will continue its strong sup- 
port of NATO." The colonels had wasted no time 
in pledging that. They showed less dispatch about 
satisfying the other wishes. 

The Secretary’s statement also noted that Colonel 
Papadopoulos had said that the political prisoners 
rounded up during the coup would be set free “in 
a few days," and that he trusted “‘this step will in- 
deed be taken." Andreas Papandreou was in 
prison. The pressure mounted quickly by his 
American friends, men with access to the highest 
levels of government, to prevent his assassination 
and secure his release probably has no recent 
equal. John Kenneth Galbraith from Harvard, 
Carl Kaysen from Princeton's Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, Walter Heller from the University 
of Minnesota, and others were calling the President, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Secretary and Undersecretary of State. Presi- 
dent Johnson commented that this was the one 
issue economists were agreed upon. In his White 
House redoubt, Walt Rostow received more than 
200 letters from professors. This pressure was 
responsible in some degree for what restraint Wash- 
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ington displayed to the junta during the first 
days — the memoranda that went back and forth 
referred repeatedly to the fact that the academic 
community was upset — and also for our more- 
than-usual concern for political prisoners. But, in 
the case of the prisoners, there was also the fact 
that the junta had rounded up and imprisoned sev- 
eral of the State Department officials’ old friends 
from the right. 

Perhaps it was his distaste for Andreas Papan- 
dreou, perhaps a weary reaction to the pressure 
from the academics, so 
many of them his tor- 
mentors on Vietnam, that 
led Dean Rusk to respond 
in effect to one domestic 
pleader for Papandreou 
that Andreas is no longer a 
professor of economics. He 
is now a politician, and 
it appears that he may 
have “a good deal to an- 
swer for." 

Eight months after the 
coup, about one half of the 
some 6000 prisoners whom 
the junta had rounded 
up were released. Andreas 
Papandreou, who had been 
kept in solitary confine- 
ment all that time, was among them. Both the 
United States and the junta were interested in 
removing him from the Greek scene, and so he 
was released and allowed to leave the country. 

Since the coup, the policy questions have arisen in 
terms of more cooperation with the junta. The 
policy-makers don't put it that way, of course. 
They point to Washington's ‘‘cool and correct" 
relations with the colonels, and our use of ‘carrots 
and sticks.” They also point out how cooperative 
the junta has been in serving our global needs. 

Two months after the coup, the June war broke 
out in the Middle East. The Greek government 
permitted the United States overflights, base rights, 
and blanket, rather than ship-by-ship, use of Crete’s 
landing facilities for the Sixth Fleet. Thousands of 
American evacuees were landed in Athens, a fact 
which every Foreign Service Officer whose family 
has been abroad in a crisis appreciates. (Just 
why they had to be taken to Athens, as opposed to 
Rome or elsewhere, is not clear.) 

Moreover, during the Middle East crisis, for the 
first time a Soviet fleet appeared in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. To the Navy, this made our entrée 
to Greek ports all the more essential, so that our 
sailors could have their “R and R” (rest and reha- 
bilitation). Places of respite were diminishing: 
Arab ports were out, Spain does not like us to 
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-land at Gibraltar, Italy limits our landing rights, 


and Turkish ports do not suffice. Early this year, - 
t: the Navy pressed for a port call at Athens by the 


‘U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt to re-establish the fact 


_, that we considered Greece a port of call. The visit 
'. ; „turned into a friendly shipboard gathering which : 
> included the Greek defense minister, 


Talbot, and Colonel Papadopoulos. 
“recorded the event, and the story was widely 
printed in Greek néwspapers (under such headlines 
as "Warm Handshake in Front of Franklin Roose- 
The 


. mixed signals somewhere along the wáy. 


In November, the junta again earned the State 
c oue gratitude.. Turkey was about to in- 


.ing the fact that the United States was dealing gov- 


. ; ernment-to-government with the junta). Both sides 
agreéd. The State Department likes to point to this | 
. act of statesmanship by the junta, and compare it to. 


| the “irresponsibility” of the Papandreous. Aside 
from the fact that one operated under martial law 
and the other under an open parliamentary system, 


it is also possible that the junta was motivated by the 


fact that if the Turks had invaded, the Greeks would 


“have been overwhelmed. 
‘One of the grounds-on which the United States __ 


explained its continuing re- 
lationship with the junta 


our diplomatic accredita- 
tion was to the King, and 


the junta, so did we. More- 
over, we were doing what 
we could to work things 
out between the two. 
Therefore, there. was a 
problem when, on Decem- 


to overthrow the junta. 


that he had been mulling 
the action for some time, 
but officials say that the 
King did not inform Tal- 





. bot of his decision to move until that very day. 
At that-point he asked for our help. Talbot relayed - 


the request and indicated that he was giving some 
thought to going north with the King, our last ai 
. for Greece.. 


" Within the U.S. government, the hope was that . 
the King would succeed, and the betting was that he 


would — most of the troops were in the north and 
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stayed in Athens. 
. coup may set some sort of record for incompetence, 


Ambassador . 


Cameramen_ sulting,” 


The United States sent a special ne-- 
` gotiator, Cyrus Vance, to cool the crisis and per- - 
. Suade both the Greeks and the Turks to withdraw, 
‘some troops from the island (in the process, cement- ` 


- was the technical one that ` 


since the King dealt with .- 


_ ber 13, the. King decided | 


The United States knew - 


. sticks. 





had not been with thejunta.. The United States did ' 
not, however, want to.be caught on'the wrong side -> 
in case he failed. Help was refused, and Talbot 


As it turned out, Constantine’s 


and within twenty-four hours he'and his family . 
were on their way to safety in Rome. (“I find it in- 
one State Department official complained, x 
“that the United States is accused of being associ- 
ated with such a disorganized coup.) When the 
King left the country, our basis for dealing with thé 


regime had disappeared, and for a few weeks Wash- 


ington suspended normal diplomatic contacts. -But . 
later, because, it is said; the junta.and the King: 
were negotiating for the King's return to Greece, we 


. resumed our dealings — albeit “cool and correct? .. 


— with the colonels. E s 
“The purpose of our policy," -said one high - 
State Department official, ‘has been to influence 
these people to move in the direction of constitu-. 
tional government, and: it has had that effect. 
Thus the policy-makers are quite pleased to point . 
out that in March the junta issued a draft constitu- . 
tion. The officials must have been counting on. 
nobody’s reading it, however (“the lawyers are 
studying it," was the reply of one whom I asked 
about it), for the draft constitution was a document 
straight out of Catch-22. “The press is free and 
exercises a social mission, that entails obligations. 
Confiscation is permitted . . . when it in- 
sults the Christian religion, insults the person of the 
King, the King's parents, the Queen, the crown 
prince, their children ánd wives, insults the honor 
and reputation of individuals holding public office 
or having held public office. . . .? -And so on. The- 
constitution was to be freely discussed (“the people 
are writing the articles of the constitution"), under 
martial law. The expectation was that a revised 
version would be issued — there was no way.for it: 
to go but up — showing the regime's receptivity 
to public opinion. A referendum on the constitu- 
tion has been set for early Séptember, but Colonel 
Papadopoulos has declined to set dates for the for- 
mation of political parties or for parliamentary 
elections. On the anniversary of the coup, one of. 
the newspapers closest to the regime wrote that 


“the fingers of one hand are not enough to count’ - 


the number of years it. needs to’ accomplish its ` 


 - aims." 


The method by which the United States achieved 
this policy success is one that State Department - 
policy-makers. talk about quite a bit: the use of 

"carrots and sticks." The fact is, however, that 
diplomats usually prefer offering carrots to wielding 


suggested a gradual resumption of the remaining 
military aid. Having continued diplomatic con- 


. And so by July, 1967, the embassy, having . 
adjusted, as embassies do, to the new circumstances, 


tacts, having continued to ship small arms, having 
done nothing to discourage private investment, the 
United States had made the remaining weapons 
— minesweepers, tanks, jets — the last symbol of 
our attitude of reserve toward the junta. Neverthe- 
less, the question did not cause much debate within 
the government. The embassy suggestion was ap- 
proved by the State Department in July and for- 
warded to the White House. President Johnson 
concurred, provided that private soundings indi- 
cated that Congress would not object. 

The soundings were not taken, however, as other 
planned soundings over the following year on re- 
suming the aid were not, because each time they 
were about to take place, the junta made some 
particularly embarrassing move. For the anniver- 
sary of the coup, for instance, they put aged George 
Papandreou and Panayotis Kanellopoulos, the 
rightist prime minister at the time of the coup, 
under house arrest. (Around the State Department, 
this is seen as evidence of the colonels’ “poor sense 
of public relations," as was the fact that only half 
of the political prisoners were released after eight 
months.) It was a bit awkward to push for in- 
creased arms aid under such circumstances, and 
it was important not to endanger further the entire 
controversial arms program by arousing Congress 
over Greece. 

Arms aid to the junta would be increased, how- 
ever, as soon as the congressional thicket could be 
negotiated. One State Department official ex- 
plained (in the same interview) that this should be 
done because (a) this would be the way to nudge 
the junta toward a constitutional government and 
(b) the junta-had no intention of stepping aside for 
some five years and we had better get along with 
them as best we could. The colonels have also 
passed along the word, persuasive to some of the 
policy-makers, that we had best help them further 
in order to offset the neutralist-— tbe words 
**Nasserite" and “Gaullist? are used — inclinations 
of some of the younger officers associated with 
them. 

The major reason for the planned resumption 
of arms aid, however, lay in the comparative 
strengths of the pressures brought to bear in Wash- 
ington. The men who run the military assistance 
program were anxious to commit the remaining 
weapons for Greece which had been programmed 
for the past fiscal year, so that they could justify 
to Congress their request for still more weapons 
for Greece — close to $70 million worth of 
them — over the next fiscal year. The arms re- 
sumption was also vigorously championed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the CIA, anxious to 
retain its base in Greece. Battle was said to have 
developed some doubts, but when State is only 
doubtful and the Pentagon and the CIA are en- 
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thusiastic, State loses, unless someone decides to 
take the fight to the White House. 

The general view of those responsible for our 
Greek policy is that it has all worked out for the 
best. “They [the colonels] haven't done too badly," 
said one. “They've made some improvements on 
the Greek scene. They have brought into the gov- 
ernment a sense of austerity and welcome probity, 
I would say. Although they are inept economically, 
they haven't brought about disaster. They do 
lack important things, obviously. They lack con- 
stitutionality, legality, experience, and a sense of 
public relations. But from their point of view, why 
should they step down?” Another suggested that 
the way to look at the situation was that order had 
been restored, Andreas Papandreou and the King, 
the two most exacerbating factors in Greek politics, 
were out of the country, and a constitution was on 
the way. 

Despite these ideal circumstances, Washington 
has not run out of ideas about how to help Greece. 
The current thinking is that the thing to do is to 
nudge the colonels into inviting Karamanlis to 
return from Paris to head the government. Andreas 
Papandreou and others have suggested a coalition 
of center and right, and perhaps the United States 
would accept this, but it is assumed that the right 
is still the best hope for order in Greece. The 
embassy has reported, anyway, and it is the 
accepted wisdom among the policy-makers — 
despite evidence that the Americans in Greece 
have chronically and wishfully underrated the 
Papandreous’ popularity — that Andreas Papan- 
dreou's popularity in Greece has plummeted to 
zero, and that his father’s is down to 10 or 20 
percent. It is also argued that the Greek people 
are “apathetic,” even relieved to have been saved 
from the politicians, and, lo, the threat of leftist 
violence, which we and the right have been fearing 
and guarding against these many years, has seem- 
ingly disappeared. 

Others do not think it has, and argue that the 
longer the colonels stay in power, the more likely 
it is to grow. It does not strain the imagination 
to consider, if there were Communist insurgency 
against a military government we have been arm- 
ing, which side the United States might be on. 
The policy-makers assume that the Greeks have 
had their fill of civil war, but the lesson others 
draw from the 1930s and 1940s is that Greece has a 
history of violence in the face of repressive regimes. 
Yet even if the worst — another Vietnam," for 
example — does not come to pass, there are other 
grounds for being disturbed about our Greck policy. 

Much of foreign policy, one official says soothing- 
ly, is simply *buying time." In the Greek case, 
another way of putting that might be “mortgaging 
the future." 
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JOE BANANAS by Sam Toperoff > 


~ 


T dream of sailors is to own a ship. For horse’ 
. players the ultimate dream is to own a horse. My . 


dream began to become.a plan, but the plan died 


aborting when I.came to know Joe Bananas (Bo- 


nano was his real name), a local restaurateur — 
. Italian cuisine— who bought and raced as pathetic 
. a two-year-old filly as ever planted a hoof i in the 
s loam of a New York State racetrack.. 
. The bar in Joe's place was a sports bar, a place 
n Pen every sport — curling and tossing the caber 
"included — could be discussed with every appear- 


.. ance of intelligence. Often on a Friday night, Pd 


‘ssit with a friend at the bar in Joe’s place, eating 
"Joe's sausage pizza, drinking Joe's cold beer, and 
` discussing. sports with every appearance of intelli- 
gence. Simply stated, Joe was a “sports nut"; he 
knew boxing very well and horse racing fairly 
well. He had fought a bit as a kid in Brooklyn at 
one hundred and twelve pounds: now he was. a 
. heavyweight restaurateur with a bum knee. and a 
"perfectly shaved. head. 


“Tm looking for a horse,” Joe announced at the ` 


bar one snowy night in *63. 


. "I know a very sound trotter you could claim 
.. for thirty-five hundred; and he's racing fit," said . 


‘my friend Richie, a curmudgeon’ who preferred 
'standardbreds. 
“SA trotter? 
. though he were dismissing a drunk. . 
- thoroughbred.” "Yhe word was uttered with reverence. 
_ “Who'needs a trotier?* — he spit the word roughly 
' — “I want a real thoroughbred.” The word now 
itame almost a love song. “Trotters are pigs; but 
a thoroughbred. . ° His dark face blanched, and 
` he kissed the tips of his.fingers and tossed away a 
"kiss. 
A thoroughbred i is too much of an investment,” 
_ said the trot fancier coldly. 


They ain’t horses," Joe said, as 


“You know me, Richie," answered Joe; “if I go, , 


I go first-class: You know what I mean?" 

"And that was an end to it until the fall of ’64. 
: «We were at the far end of the bar, the dark, private 
‘end. Richie and I talked seriously about pooling 
our miserable bankrolls and: putting a down pay- 
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“I want a- 


silks”? 


» without some trouble though. 


ment on either a bar or a horse: The bar seémed ` 


a growth business beyond any doubt. We'd often - 
talked about such investments, fairly secure that 
they'd never materialize. Richie, for example, had 
talked for five years about claiming a trotter. 

: Then I noticed, hanging from a- wall hook,.a 
tiny gray silk shirt. I picked it off. Under it was:a, 


. , tiny gray silk cap. For laughs, and since there - 


was no:lampshade handy, I stuck the cap on the 


`- top of my head. “Hey, Joe, who do these belong to, 


a Confederate midget??? 
“They're mine,” -Joe-called back kom the bright . 


' end of the bar without even turning around. 


Then I.realized. “Hey, they're silks. jb 


Joe, who had beeñ busy with other customers. 


. and other ough came alive now that I'd found 


his treasure. 

*Where'd you get them?” I asked. 

“Where do you think? I bought them. Fifty > 
bucks.” He hesitated and tried desperately to 
throw the next line away. He failed miserably: “I 
bought the horse that goes under them too: A’ 
thoroughbred, Richie." 

‘So Joe Bananas had a thoroughbred, Para Bois. 
by Mona Star out of Out Strip. I was thrilled. I 


began describing Joe to my friends às a close friend 


of mine who had racehorses. I stopped in to see | 
him as often as I could. Progress was slow. Hed 
found a trainer, a man who had marginal : successes’ 


‘over a number of years at various tracks, some of. 


those marginal, too. Joe's trainer's greatest success 


seemed. to be that he continued in the panes of 


training horses. | 
On January 1, 1965, Para Bola aud every m 


` racehorse in: this country became a year older. In. 
. the early spring the horse was schooled on a half- 


mile track in Westbury; she was taught to tolerate 
the presence of other horses, to respond to a rider, 


- to change leads around a turn; and to keep to a 


straight path. These things Para Bola learned to do, 


with neither ease nor remarkable SUCCESS. 


Joe Bananas finally got his owner’s license. Not: 
.*"They're very care- 


ful," Toe explained. *I apply, but I don't hear 
nothing for a long time. Then one night this guy 
walks in. You can tell right away he's a cop — 
a fed maybe. But I'm not out here. Pm in the 
kitchen making pizza dough. My father-in-law, 
he don’t know what to do, but he sends the guy 
back to the kitchen. Turns out the guy’s an investi- 
gator for the New York Racing Association. He 
shows me a pile of credentials. So we sit at a 
table in the back. I’m covered with flour from 
making the pizzas. And he tells me that there's a 
K.B. in Corona with the exact same name as mine. 
Another one yet, as if I ain't got enough trouble. 
So I show him that I run a respectable place. 
lhat I never had committed a crime of any kind, 
because I hadn't" Joe was passionate in the 
retelling. 

I interrupted: ‘‘Joe, Joe, wait a second. What's 
a K.B2" 

“Known Bookmaker. So I tried to show the guy 
I was clean. He said he could see that, but that 
he was just checking; it was his job. They checked 
everyone who applied for a license. I asked him 
if he wanted a drink. He said absolutely not. 
Then he filled out a report on me. And I got my 
license the next week.” He showed it to me proudly. 
Joe Bananas, Ogden Phipps, and Joan Whitney 
Payson were now of a kind. “Its amazing. They 
check out everyone. You've got to be absolutely 
clean to race a horse in this state." The triumph 
of passing the investigation welled up in Joe aad 
seemed to make racing and trying to win some- 
thing with his horse an afterthought. Then he 
showed me his membership card in the Horsemen's 
Benevolent and Protective Association. He posi- 
tively beamed. 

How's the horse?” I asked rudely. 

“Oh, her. She’s had a workout — forty 
seconds breezing." 

"That's not bad for that training track," I con- 
soled. 

“What training track? It was on the main track at 
Belmont. She's stabled at Belmont now." Joe was 
proud; Kelso was stabled there too. “‘They say 
she was picking up other horses toward the end 
of her workout. Really wanted to run, they say. 
Looks like she can go a distance. Besides, it was her 
first workout. She probably felt strange. They’re 
delicate mechanisms, those thoroughbreds. [Dll 
show you how delicate.” He went over to his 
drawer and opened it with difficulty. It overflowed 
with training bills. “Floating [grinding] the horse’s 
teeth — twelve dollars. Shots for something I can’t 


Sam Toperoff is a racing buff who sludies the track, 
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even make out — twenty dollars. Special bit — 
ten dollars . . .? 

“When’s the horse going to start?" 

Joe's eyes narrowed to buttonholes. “I wish I 
knew; I just wish to hell I knew. They're schooling 
her from the gate now. She went in Tuesday morn- 
ing with three or four other horses. Sat quiet in 
the gate. The bell rang. The doors popped open. 
The other horses broke out. Para sat.” Joe imi- 
tated his frightened charger. He writhed. His bald 
head fell back, round eyes wide and blank. He 
twitched a shoulder. Very funny. “Pm laughing, 
but Pm crying,” Joe said. “Every day that horse 
doesn’t start, it costs me twenty dollars. But they 
tell me she may get the hang of the gate just like 
that"; he snapped his wet fingers crisply. “Yeah. 
They really protect the bettors. The Racing As- 
sociation won't let you put a horse in a race who 
can't leave from the gate. Anyway, if she learns to 
break, we'll give her a couple of good workouts 
and then get her entered in a race. The sooner, 
the better." 

“You can't rush her, Joe.” 

“No, not rush her, but get her in a race as soon 
as possible. We want to make our claim.” 

"What's the hurry?” 

“Whats the hurry? What's the hurry?” Joe was 
invoking the oldest kids’ trick in the world — 
repeating the question in order to stall around until 
an answer came. ‘‘You’ve got to have a horse in 
one of the races at the meeting in order to make 
a claim during that meeting. So if we don't make 
a claim this spring, we'll have to wait until they 
come back from Saratoga. Got to get Para in a 
race. I ain't shipping her up to Saratoga. Don’t 
care if she's last by twenty lengths. Just get her in 
a race. Of course"? — he smiled sideways — "that 
little filly of mine got a lot of run in her. I figured 
her at least in the money." He secretly dreamed 
Para Bola a champion. “I really think shell come 
in the money, but it doesn't really matter. All 
those two-year-olds are green as hell — and some 
of them are real pigs." 

“Be realistic, Joe; she hasn't even learned to 
break out of the gate yet.” 

"Realistic? Why she's got more heart in her 
than —" He couldn't think of an honest compari- 
son. “Audie Murphy,” he said finally. 

“When does your trainer think you'll be able to 
get her into a race?" 

“He won't say. Frankly, I’m not too sure about 
that guy. He's one of those quiet, patient types. 
Never says nothing but ‘Be patient, be patient.’ ? 

“Well, he must know what he’s doing. I mean, 
after all, he is the trainer. And these young horses 
are very delicate creatures. He's probably right. 
What the hell are you paying him for anyway if 
you won't listen to him?" 
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“Pm not so sure. I was talking to another trainer ` 


-about Para, and he says —" 


* Toe! 
your horse, you're not even supposed to look at 
another trainer!" = 


“Oh, come on. Doctors tell you to get another 
opinion, don't they?” He had me there. Trainers, 
by and large, were a bit more ethical than doctors. 
^ What did this other guy say?" 

“He didn’t say anything specific about my horse, 
but he did say that my trainer is much too careful 
— overcareful, he said. Meanwhile, the bills are 
piling up, and Para hasn’t even learned to break 
yet.” He went away and washed a few beer glasses. 
. He returned to punctuate his thoughts. “Sure Pm 
getting impatient — because I know my horse has 
got it Aee/" He clamped his fist over his own 
abundant heart. l 


Io weeks passed, and when I inquired about 
Para, Joe told me she still hadn't broken. 


block still hadn't been lifted. **Lookit," he pleaded, 
‘you know a lot about horses.” I slipped on some 
humility. “Suppose you come out with me to 
watch her work tomorrow morning. Tell me what 
you think. If he’s training her right.” 

I thought I'd better not come between an owner 
and his trainer. 
. ought to.” 
“Well, Pm gonna go, and Pd better like what I 
'see tomorrow.’ 

I got the story of what ee s dt the track 
from two different sources, and it was essentially 


the same in each telling. Joe got to the barn-area 


‘very early. Dawn had not quite stretched her 
‘finger-rays over Belmont Park. Joe had walked 
. down-the shedrow, past the stalls. 
horses were at attention at their feed bags. He 


. Stopped at. a stall where a horse was over on his . 
" side. Completely still. A solitary fly buzzed 


around his eyes. Then another came and buzzed 
his posterior. The nameplate on the stall read 
Croquet King, and his trainer was the gentleman 
to whom Joe had gone for “another opinion.’ 
Croquet King was an. Irish horse that had run 
creditably in claimers in this country, but the 
trainer was looking forward to bigger things on 
grass in June and July. Joe gave a shrill whistle 
and stamped; the flies reacted, but the horse 
didn’t. He shouted: “C’mon King. Up boy. 
C'mon boy." Nothing. So he let it be. 

Joe moved to Para Bola’s stall. She recognized 
him immediately, and both of them perked up. 
He caressed her. She tried to bite his hand. He 
gave her some sugar. She took it and then tried 


to bite his hand. At moments like these Para Bola 
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Thats unethical. When one man has 


*She's - 
got a mental block," he said. A week later the. 


“No, no. I really don’t think I. 


Most of the © 


‘in running stride. 
_work her if she broke, and surprised though he was, © 
. he did — five furlongs in a minute and five seconds. 


was more than Joe's means to claiming a winner. 
She was a winner — the two-year-old filly cham- 
pion. Joe was playing with his dream horse when 
his trainer ambled into the barn. He was a man 
who thought that owners ought to put up the money 
and stay away from the horses. . He winced at Joe's 
display. 

Joe and his trainer greeted each other tenta- 
tively. Both sensed the importance of the day, 


. the need for a resolution. 


*She gets another shot out of the gate today," 


the trainer drawled. 


“Shed better come out," Joe said, feeding Para 
Bola his knuckle. 


‘She'll come out when she comes out. Nothin’ 


‘kin hurry that.” 


Joe sensed that his ultimatum had been under 
stood, so he could afford to change the subject:. 
"What's wrong with Croquet King down there? 
He's out like a light." 

*Nothin? wrong. He just a very sound sleeper i is 
all. Whyn’t you go down an’ wake ’im up." It 
cannot be absolutely determined precisely how 
ironic this simple man was, but the evidence sug- 
gesting strong irony-is considerable. -Joe went ` 
back to Croquet King’s stall and blew six shrill 
whistles at the horse. Other horses bolted and 
stomped and. whinnied. l 

“Hes a sound sleeper. Get closer," came the 
professional advice from the end of the barn. 

Joe entered the stall and blew shrilly into the 
dormant ear. 

You've got to hit ° im," the advice curled in 


through the door. 


Joe slapped the horses neck while making a 
clucking with his mouth. The two flies-flew out 
of the stall, but the horse didn't move. 

. Para Bola was set for a light gallop and then 
schooling from the gate. She was saddled and . 
ready to take the track, so Joe returned to his first 
love. Para Bola was a bit frisky, but she warmed up 
nicely. She went to school in the starting gate with 
four other two-year-olds. She had to be pushed in 
by three assistant starters. Another kept her head 
straight. The gate opened, and Para Bola flew out . 
The boy was under orders to 


Poor time, but better. than Croquet King would: 
ever run. He'd been dead since about 1 a.m. Joe's 
trainer must have peeked in and seen the in- 
dubitable marks. Croquet King's trainer was now 
standing thunderstruck over the carcass. Joe 
Bananas had been had, but he didn’t seem to 
mind — his horse had broken from the starting 
gate. 

For the trainer of Croquet King there were - 


rounds of commiseration from other trainers, the : 


owners, the exercise boys, the grooms — all were 
secretly pleased that they hadn't lost their own 
horses. The explanations were sensible: King had 
bled from the mouth after his last race; had gone 
off his feed; great temperature fluctuations. Every- 


one around the track is tense and edgy when a. 


horse dies. The tenderness a horse engenders in 
these hard-bitten people is impossible to discover 
from the outside, but the racehorse is loved by 
them — loved in the way that a man loves his own 
pulse, a love usually unannounced. 

Para Bola broke well twice the following week 
and finally graduated from gate school. However, 
getting her in a race was another story. In late 
May she “bucked a shin.” This is a common ail- 
ment among young horses, roughly equivalent to 
“shin splints’? in human athletes. A bucked shin 
is an inflammation and extreme tenderness in front 
of the cannon bone, the upper *'shin" of a horse's 
leg. Trainers expect bucked shins and pray that 
their young horses buck both shins at the same time, 
since each separate ailment takes a horse out of 
training for about a month. Para Bola bucked her 
left shin and was out six weeks. She was slowly 
coming back when she bucked the right shin. 

“‘Joe,” I asked, “when is that horse of yours 
going to race?" 

“Takes time. Takes time. You can’t rush these 
things. My man knows what he's doing.” 

“Now you're talking like a horse owner, Joe.” 

“Except,” Joe added, “I told him to do what he 
could for the horse — nature is the best healer and 
all that — but I told him that horse had better run 
before they move up to Saratoga. I mean there's 
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a limit even to my patience. And, what the hell is 
Bute anyway?" 

* What's what?? 

“Bute. Bute. Here’s a bill from the vet.” He, 
of course, produced it from the stuffed drawer. 
“Ten cc. Bute — forty-five dollars. What the hell 
is Bute?” 

**You' ve got me there, Joe. I never heard of it.” 

“I thought you were supposed to know your way 
around a racetrack, and you don't even know 
Bute?” Joe was cranky. 

“Pm not a doctor, Joe,” I bit back mildly. 

Late in July I spoke to Joe again about his dream. 
*"When's that horse of yours going to race, Joe?” 

"Next week," came his crisp reply. He was 
certainly not exultant. The fact was an anticlimax. 
“You know," he continued after missing a beat, 
“how much it costs to just get a horse used to the 
paddock and a crowd?” I must have gone blank 
because he explained. “‘You can’t take a young 
horse and just put him cold in front of all those 
people; he's liable to go nuts. So you van him 
over to Aqueduct during the day, saddle him, and 
walk him around in the ring. Gets him used to the 
people, the other horses, the excitement, you know.” 
It made perfect sense. I must have nodded. Joe 
said, “You know what that costs??? I must have 
shaken my head. “‘Thirty-five bucks," Joe said. 

“Now you know why it's called the sport of 
kings, Joe." Joe didn’t laugh. 

But the horse didn’t start, and August came and 
they shipped her up to Saratoga. August went by, 
and they shipped her back to New York, and still 
the punters had been deprived of Para Bola. It’s 
ironic that in a sport devoted to speed, patience 
is a prime virtue. A jockey may sit on a horse’s back 
for two minutes and earn 10 percent of a hundred- 
thousand-dollar purse, but that same horse must 
be properly “cooled out" for nearly an hour after- 
ward, or he may never earn another penny. 

Joe pressured, but the trainer withstood every 
attempt. Finally, in September Para Bola was 
entered. The race, a filly two-year-old claimer, 
was flooded with other entries. Para didn’t get 
to start the race because there were simply too 
many entries. ‘‘She got stars for entering, though,” 
Joe explained. “Every time we enter her she gets 
stars. Finally, she'll have enough stars so that they 
got to let her run. All those horses had more stars 
than she did, that’s how come they got in." I 
wondered if King Ranch or the Wheatly Stable 
ever had to worry about “stars” for their two-year- 
olds. I assumed they did and told that to Joe. 
"Oh, yeah," he said, “it’s all on the up-and-up. 
It’s the same for everyone. Ogden Phipps is the 
same as me." I wanted to say that Phipps’s fillies 
couldn’t possibly work five furlongs in a minute 
and five, but it would have been too cruel. 
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She's going," Joe blurted. 

“Great! When?” 

“Tomorrow. Fourth race." 

“Great! PIL be there." 

"She's fifteen-to-one on the morning line. She'll 
go off something like twenty- or thirty-to-one, Pll 
bet. And, listen" — he leaned over the bar and 


whispered sincerely — *5its not impossible. Know 


what I mean?" 

“Of course it’s not. 
. money." ; 
. “What ‘in the money??? Joe's eyes were piercing 
black beans. “She could" — he checked his rising- 
voice level and looked around — “win it all.” 
I tried to get him to be a lot more realistic. “She 
could, she could," he fired quickly. “‘It’s a race, 
‘and you've been around horse racing long enough 
. to know that anything can happen.” 

* Yes," I agreed, “But —” 

*So," he said conclusively. Then he asked me 
if I wanted to stop by the stable at Belmont with 
him in the morning on the way out to the track. 


She could finish in the 


“For luck," he said proudly. I'd never actually . 


seen his horse, and he'd like my opinion. Joe was, 
as always, a remarkable combination, of intelli- 
gence, credulity, and tenderness. Of course -Pd 
take a look at Para Bola. 

- She was a petit thing, only about fifteen hands 
‘and six hundred pounds. Her head was well 
shaped and intelligent; her color ranged from a 
misty brown to a dark, rich mocha. Her coat was 
fine, and she was obviously in good health. Even 
though she was small, I didn’t feel obliged to pet 
or feed her the lump of sugar Joe, offered me; her 
teeth snipped at anything that moved. 

. “How do you like her?" Joe asked almost 
rhetorically. 

-*Fine. She's a really fine young filly,” I said. 

‘Then go ahead and feed her," he pressed. : 

*No. Pd rather not." 
^ “?Fraid? Nothing to. be afraid of. Watch." And 
Joe did a remarkable thing. He walked under 
Para's neck and placed his own shaved head right 
under her mouth, which she opened as wide as she 
could. She bit! Her teeth slid along the surface 
and clicked shut. Again she opened her mouth and 
tried to bite the ripe sphere. Like a small child, 
Para teethed on the human nub. She twisted her 
head to get a better toothhold. It had no corners. 
Para munched until she had enough. Joe dabbed 
his wet head with a handkerchief. Ogden Phipps 
probably didn’t have that sort of relationship with 
his horses. ; 

Joe bought me breakfast. When Joe offers to 
. buy, the easiest alternative is acceptance. He ques- 
. tioned me about Para's chances. The Telegraph 
was no help here. I certainly didn't want to fan 
Joe's natural enthusiasm. It was obvious that what 
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. kidney — an unhappy sign. 


had started out as a business venture for him had - 
become an affair of the heart. You can't handicap 
those things. I wanted Para to do well for Joe's 
sake. Who knows? Maybe she could come in in the 
money. After all, workouts aren't races. There are 


. horses who run their races in the morning; and 


others who can't do a thing right in a workout win 
in the afternoon. It's happened. And if she can 
get in the money, how much more does it take to 
win? On such logic hopes become fantasies. 

We separated, Joe and I; he went-to pick up his 
wife and some relatives, his partners and their 
wives and their relatives. I saw them in the club- 
house before the race; they bubbled and laughed 
and snuck little looks at themselves. The horses 


arrived saddled from beneath the stands. Among 


them, wearing a large white “three” on a black 
saddlecloth, was the playful teether of the morning. 


» Now her eyes rolled in her head and her ears 


twitched. She seemed to be sweating a bit at the 
| Her tail had been 
braided — I wondered what that had cost Joe. 
Joe was very proud and excited. He had been 
graced with a beautiful autumn day. Then the 
jockeys arrived from the depths of the stands. 
Number three's jockey wore the tiny gray outfit Pd 
discovered hanging on the wall in Joe's place 
almost a year earlier. A year! The track program 
described it as “blue, silver star, silver sleeves, two 
blue hoops, silver cap, blue tassel.” The alchemy 
of this day had turned gray to silver; it would turn: 
silver back to gray again. The jockey, an undis- 
tinguished young man who had done well when he 


‘rode with an apprentice allowance two years be- 


fore, listened to a few terse words from the mono- 
syllabic trainer and mounted the horse. 

I thought the “three”? post position would hurt 
Para Bola, since she might not break well from the 
gate. The field was large (fifteen horses) and 
unwieldy (they were indeed very *"green"), so a 
horse that didn't get off well would have trouble 
picking her way through the field. Because it was 
late in: the season, they were asked to run six 
furlongs instead of the five furlongs they run in. 
the spring; this extra furlong might help Para Bola. 
I saw Joe at the fifty-dollar window, and he was 
there for quite a while. I bet Para Bola two 
dollars across the board. A token gesture. 

Para didn't get off well and finished ten seconds 
off the track record, about: twenty-five lengths 
behind the winner. I felt very sorry for Joe and 
wanted to say something, but Para's performance 
had made words impossible. 

A week later the scene was replayed exactly, 
although the day was not so nice. This time, how- | 
ever, Para trailed only eleven other horses. It 
was a twelve-horse field. I didn't bother Joe with 
stupid commiseration. I gave the matter five 


winter months to sink to forgetfulness. Then, in 
March, I saw the name “Para Bola" listed in a; 
cheap claiming race up at Lincoln Downs. Some- 
one must have put some sense in Joe's head. 
The purses in New England were smaller, but the 
competition was more realistic for Joe's horse. 
He had obviously shipped up to Rhode Island where 
he wouldn't have to compete with some of the best 
stock in the country. 

I couldn’t find the result of Para’s race in the 
newspapers, so I had to buy a Telegraph. Para was 
a constant reminder of the adage You have to 
walk before you can run — she finished seventh, 
half a length ahead of the last horse. I used her 
moral victory as an excuse to renew the sym- 
pathetic bond between Joe and me. 

A chilly afternoon in April. Joe was at the bar 
reading Ring magazine. He came alive when he 
saw me, but I took the play right away from him. 
“Joe, that’s a smart thing you did, shipping up to 
Rhode Island. The horse is in her class up there. 
She’ll be in the money when the weather warms 
up. And that’s the place to make your claim too. 
I hear there’s a gentlemen’s agreement up there — 
I don’t claim your horse, you don’t claim mine; you 
know, that sort of thing. That’s the place to claim 
all right. They'l hate you when you take some- 
thing good away from them, but so what! So 
you’re not a gentleman, big deal. And if you get 
something really good, you can ship him to New 
York, and if they want him back they'll have to 


He was crowing 
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come and get him — at New York prices! Yeah, 
thats a smart move, Joe, shipping up there. A 
smart move; I'm proud of you." 

Halfway through my pep talk Joe turned back to 
Ring magazine. When I finished, he looked up 
again. “I sold her. I don't own Para no more." 
The bil for the Bute stuck out of the drawer 
behind him. Then he continued: “No, it wasn’t no 
good. Gost too damn much to run her here. Too 
much. Yet this is the only place to do it, New York 
I mean. If you can't cut it here, then you just 
can't cut it. You know what I mean?" Joe was 
sadder but wiser — but sadder. 

I nodded agreement. Joe drew me a beer. 

“It was a wild, crazy dream. So I gambled and 
Jost. But a man's got to have a dream. Right? 

“You think anyone can beat Clay?” he asked, 
stunning me with his abrupt change of mood and 
subject. I must have blinked. He expanded: 
“Cassius Clay. Do you think there’s anybody 
around who can beat him?" 

“No,” I said. 

“Yes, there is," Joe corrected me. “But no one 
knows who he is yet. He may not even know it 
himself. But somewhere there's a kid coming up 
who can beat Cassius Clay." 

I shook my head. 

“Pm looking to buy a fighter. You don’t know 
any, do you?” 

“How would I know a fighter, Joe?" 

"Yeah, me and Chick are looking for a fighter — ” 


with his tail in flames. 


He would have laughed 
to see himself. 


A PLEASING 
 FRAGRANCE 


BY JOHN L'HEUREUX 


on the rooftop 
of his sanctity 


when the house burned 
down. Crazy old cock 


larger than death 


he thought 


before the conflagration. 


It was a fire, though, 


noise and apparatus 
and he up there 
coining phrases 


Maybe he did laugh. 
Maybe that was why 
he crowed, 


because he knew 
It was preposterous 
and wanted to go out 


the way he lived. 
And so he's gone, 
poor roasted soul, 


In blazing glory. 


He made, despite himself, 


a good holocaust. 
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-BUSH A story by Paul Theroux 


MEM j 


of be grocery store on Uhuru Avenue (formerly 


Queensway). wäs owned by Sam Fong, a ‘Chinese 
immigrant. They called him an immigrant; . ac- 
tually he had lived in East Africa longer than the 


Lo. Prime, Minister, who was an African. But to be one . 
` ‘Chinaman in a country of seven million Africans ` 


' is-not easy: you stand out; the East cannot save 


re 


you; you remain a visible immigrant all your born. 
‘days, and so do your children, and so do theirs. - 


On ‘the. window of the store, in white irregular 


_letters, was written “‘Friend Frocery Pop in Please 
for. Better Price Anywhere in , Africa." 
^.. Swahili progress slogans had been written on the 
| "window but were now scratched out. Four years 

.after independence Sam Fong discovered that the 

less said about progress the better. The slogans 


antagonized his customers ánd often got him into 


, ideological hot water. Take “One Man, One Vote” 
- (a stick figure with a ballot between its fingers 
illustrated this slogan). Many Africans came into 
-i „the grocery store and said, *fBig words, big vote. 
-. Where is this thing vote? You tell me.” 
"s “Like the Holy Spirit” — Fong was a ‘Catholic | 
Ze “the :vote .is everywhere. But ‘you can’t see it, 
E "that's all,” said Fong, grinning, and thinking how 
' much better the sentence would have sounded in. 


"Ghinese/than Swahili. 


© These.’ bloody-fool politicians,” 
. ^ would answer. 
" ‘fat asses in big cars forever, finish, that’s all. Give. 
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“There. is no freedom, just their 


me.the British anyday. At least they say what they 


' . 'meaàn.. If, they think you bloody baboon, they say. . 
Straight out, ‘I think you African chap are bloody 


baboon.’ British are too honest, you know. That 


iwhy everyone like them kabisa, much-much. But 
' these African politicians are bloody sheet.” 
. + *Be patient," Fong would say. This he had been. 
ES saying: nearly every day of his thirty-five years in | 
' East Africa. When he realized that the progress 
‘slogans upset his African customers; he. scratched 
them off'thé window. 
...., In spite. of the fact that many of. Fong’ s white 
customers might say (and often did say), “The 
Chinese. are born grocers," Sam Fong was not E 


= 


Some: 


"the Africans, 


k 
i 
r LI 


born grocer. It should have been clear t to anyone 


! standing i in the grocery store that Fong's real genius | 


the - 
> sturdy; hard, with chamfered edges and smooth | 


was in carpentry: the hardwood shelves covered 
every wall from floor to ceiling; bins, vats, counters, | 
stools — all mortised arid tenoned (not a nail in 

place) — were everywhere, unbreakable, 


surfaces. But on the formidable expanse of: shelves 
were only a few cans, a few lonely packages of tea 
and hair straightener and skin lightener. On the 
smooth counter, as big as the Congo, was a tin | 


receptacle containing stale bread and a few old 
‘cream buns; in the bins some onions were starting 


to shoot. green stalks into each other, in thé vats 


-maybe a dozen handfuls of rice. Speaking: plainly, 


there were no groceries im the grocery store. The 
only piece of grocery-store furniture that.appeared .. 
to be fulfilling its design and justifying its labor ` 
was the stool Sam Fong’s wife, Soo, .sat on, week 


| after week, smiling at the empty shelves beyond. 


Sam Fong had been a carpenter. He had been 


“a foreman in the carpentry shop of the Ministry 


' ate. 


of Works when East Africa was a British protector- `. 
Shortly after independence, an Englishman - 

came up to Fong ahd asked, “In point of ‘fact, I." 
want you to tell me straight out, Fong; who you 
would say is the keenest chap. in the workshop. « I 


don't want a dog's body, you understand." The 


~ 


Englishman bared his. teeth." DUE want. someone 


* terribly keen." a See z 


Sam Fong thought a moment and ther Bointed 
to Mohinder Singh, chief fundi of the ‘workshop; ` 
Singh was gnawing a dowel that hé found too "BE f 
for a hole. | 

*No, no, not a Muhindi, » Said ‘the Englishman! 
“I want a native, an African, chap, you see? AC. 
black one.” $e 7i 
. “Take anyone," said Fong. 

“Are they all that keen?” 

“No. All the same. Useless: buggers,” pue 
Fong in Swahili. “Buggers” he said in English. 

“Pm afraid I can't agree with you there, Fong. - 
No, sir, I just can't. You give these people half a 
chance, and there’s no. ri: what will Happo: 


k 


pa 


Oh, I know, we're not in charge anymore, but 
that's hard cheese; we'll just have to live with it. 
Now for goodness sake, Fong, point me out a keen 
chap. Pm a busy man." 

Fong shrugged in the direction of an African 
man in rags sawing a board. The man sawed 
very quickly with one hand and picked his teeth 
with the other hand. The board was held firm by 
the man's toes, which curled around the edges and 
prevented it from moving. “Keen chep,” said 
Fong, “‘like the rest of them." These words were 
Fong’s undoing. 

The next day the Englishman appeared again 
and handed the African an envelope. The African, 
who was working on his back under a table at the 
time, glanced over and took the envelope firmly 
between the large and second toe of his right foot. 

Sam Fong looked on in horror. He half expected 
the African to rip open the envelope with his toes 
and hold up the letter with his left foot for all to 
see. The African did not do this. Instead, he just 
raised his right foot a few inches, holding the 
envelope above the sawdust, the wood shavings 
and spittings, and continued drilling the hole under 
the table. Neither the Englishman nor Sam Fong 
nor the envelope moved for a full. five minutes. 
The African put down his drill and moved out from 
under the large table sideways, like a crab. He 
passed the envelope from his foot to his left hand, 
and squatting on the floor, opened it. He looked 
at the Englishman. 

The Englishman’s face brightened and twisted 
itself into a smile so large that it was almost not a 
smile; the Englishman’s eyes popped, and he clasped 
his hands behind his back and rocked on his heels. 
He turned his face to Sam Fong and continued 
rocking and grinning, although Fong remained 
horror-struck, yellow, his eyes and mouth only 
slits in a lineless face. l 

The African looked bewildered, almost harmed. 
He walked up to the Englishman, and said softly, 
“I am going to England.” 

“You deserve it, son," said the Englishman, 
bouncing once on his toes. You're a keen chap.” 

The African went over to Sam Fong. “I am 
going to England," he said. 

“May your misbegotten children die diseased 
in à whorehouse there. I hope you never come 
back," said Sam Fong in Chinese. He grinned, and 
then uttered à Swahili proverb. 

The small barefoot African and the large English- 
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man, bags under his eyes, bags in his trousers, his 
paunch-tightened shirt bursting over his belt, left 
the workshop arm in arm and walked down the 
driveway to a waiting Mercedes with Department 
of Technical Assistance written on the door. Before 
the Englishman got into the car, he stopped, 
looked up the driveway to Sam Fong, winked, and 
erected his thumb in what he intended as a gesture 
of mutual triumph. Sam Fong raised a ripe middle 
finger to the man, something he had not done 
since he was a very young boy in Central China. 

Sam Fong’s curse was not as powerful as the will 
of the Department of Technical Assistance. The 
African came back six months later. He had gone 
on a carpentry course in Birmingham where he 
found out about drill presses, steam drills, and table 
saws that could do the work of ten men. If Fong 
had been in the habit of going to the movies, he 
might have seen in News From Britain the African 
he cursed being shown around the Birmingham 
Technical School by a man in a white smock. 
Looking on were two Nigerians, a Zambian, a 
Ghanaian in a robe, a Sudanese in a fez, and a 
Kenyan in a three-piece suit carrying a fly whisk, 
which he flicked at giant whirring machines. Sam 
Fong’s keen chap was wearing real clothes and even 
a pair of shoes, and later in the film operated a 
drill press while the six Africans and twenty white 
Birmingham Tech students applauded and waved 
into the camera. At the end of the film, while 
the narrator said, ‘‘But it’s not all work and no 
play for these keen carpenters,” the Africans were 
riding a red double-decker bus, eating a meal of 
fish and chips topped off with large helpings of 
jellied eels, being shown what looked like a museum 
by a bald man with a thick gold chain around his 
neck, and (“there was lots of merriment in store 
for these keen craftsmen in wood") dancing with 
large-chinned and flat-chested English girls from 
“right across the highroad at Birmingham Domestic 
Science College, where five Zanzibaris will finish 
their course this year." 

When Mohinder Singh came to work the next 
morning and described JVetes From Britain to Sam 
Fong (** dancing with a Muzungu girl and goodness 
knows what"), Sam Fong wept. His tears were 
scarcely dry when the African showed up and 
announced, with an official letter of appointment 
as proof, that he was foreman. Fong was given 
a drill. He handed his clipboard and pencil to 
the African, and cursing in Chinese, took his 
place under the half-made furniture on his back, 
"like a whore in Shanghai," he reflected. 

The African now wore suits, bought a motor- 
cycle and a fountain pen, and carried a humming 
transistor radio with him wherever he went; he 
showed up to work late and drunk, called the other 
Africans bloody baboons and useless natives, and 
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began saying to Sam Fong, “Carry on then . 
leave you to get on with it . . . pull your finger 
out . . . belt up or I'll sack you off . . " One 
day, about a month after Fong gave up his clip- 
board, the African foreman said, “Carry on, you 
bugger, or I'll buy one of those super drills that 
does do the work of ten fat men!” 

Sam Fong sighed. ‘What do you want, bwana?” 

"I am asking are you knowing what the drill 
is this side?" 

“This is the drill," said Fong, holding up his 
drill. 

"Are you being cheeky with rae?" asked the 
foreman angrily. “I can have your bloody job if 
you act kali . . ." 

Sam Fong stood up, brushed off the wood 
shavings, looked at the foreman, said, “You belong 
in a tall tree? in Chinese, and then, “Kwaheri, 


bye-bye.” He mounted his bicycle and peddled ` 


quickly out of the Ministry of Works compound, 
away from the Work for Progress posters and the 
shrieks of the foreman, who was attempting to dis- 
perse the crowd of workmen that had gathered. 


Du FoNc never went back. On the way home 
he made three resolutions: never trust a white, 
never trust a black, never be.a carpenter; as he 
repeated these resolutions to himself he saw a sign 
reading ‘Store for Rent Aply Fakhru Enterprises 
Ltd." and later that afternoon signed a ten-year 
lease with a pajama-clad Ismaili who demanded 
£50 in advance for a moldering empty shop at the 
lower end of Uhuru Avenue. In the contract was 
a clause which read, “And I promise to buy all 
stocks and stores and goods from the abovenamed 
Hassanali Fakhru at prices to be agreed upon 
so help me God." Only later, in the heat of argu- 
ment, was this pointed out to Fong. The lumber 
for the shelves and counters, the bins, the vats, 
the scales, the light bulbs, the plate glass, were also 
bought, again under protest, from Fakhru. Twice 
a day, in Chinese and Swahili, Sam Fong said to 
Fakhru, “I hate you, I hate you... you're a 
bloodsucking Indian, and if you did this in China, 
the Emperor would cut your tongue out, your hands 
off, and he would wisely make your penis into 
sausage for the dogs!” 

Hassanali Fakhru listened to the jerky Swahili, 
smiled, and answered, “The trouble with you for- 
eigners is you're not interested in building a nation. 
You have no spirit of Harambee. You just make 
money, and then go back where you came from 
and leave our poor African brothers with nothing. 
Now me, I can tell you I am interested in develop- 
ing this country and building a multiracial so- 
ciety. Buggers like you make my job very hard, let 
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ing in good faith. 


me remind you, and give Asia a bad name. Now 
piss off, my friend." 

Sam Fong would utter a vile Chinese oath and 
make his way, past hand-colored portraits of the 
Aga Khan with a garland around his neck, to the 
door. With a belch and smoothing his pajama 
front, Fakhru would return to his papers. It hap- 
pened twice a day. There was no need, he felt, 
for either party to get excited: such was business. 
During these first six months Sam Fong worked on 
his shelves, and even taking into consideration the 
tyranny of Fakhru, Fóng considered the six months 
to be very happy ones. He worked all day and far 
into the night sawing and sanding and banging 
pegs into the shelves and counters. He did not 
have to draw plans: he had a good eye and could 
measure everything by merely looking at it. He 
was foreman, workman, and customer. He was 
alone in his work and very happy with his tools 
and wood. He worked steadily, and the shelves in 
the shop in his mind soon became the shelves in 
Fakhru's hired duka. ‘They were lovely large shelves, 
very strong and smooth, braced and solid. Fong 
knew they were beautiful, but still he remembered 
his resolutions and refused to do any carpentry for 
anyone but himself. He vowed never to allow 
himself the humiliation of being an employee 
(“Get on with the job or IIl sack you off?) or even 
a confidant (“Tell me, Fong, who's the keenest 
chap in the-workshop?"). 

As the weeks passed he grew more and more 
worried about the prospect of becoming a grocer, 
while still resolved that he would never be a 
carpenter again. Being a grocer frightened him, 
opening his own store frightened him, and soon 
all this fear transformed itself into rage at night, 
and he started beating his wife to calm himself. 
His wife, Soo, understood and received each beat- 
It was just another wifely 
burden. Many times she had to remind herself of 
her obligation to shriek. 

Two days before the store opened, Soo stayed 
in and busied herself with white paint and a large 
board. At the end of the day she showed Fong the 
sign: “Friend Frocery Pop in Please for Better 
Price Anywhere in Africa.” She smiled. ‘‘This is 
your sign. This is your store, noble husband. You 
are now a grocer man," she said in Chinese. In- 
stead of being pleased, Sam Fong felt only fear, and 
for her sign and her words Soo Fong was so severely 
beaten that she was unable to attend the Grand 
Opening. 

“I am abundantly heppy — overjoyed I should 
say — to. be the honored patron of this Grand 
Opening day of the Sam Fong grocery duka," 
Fakhru said to Sam Fong and the five African 
stragglers who had caught sight of the ribbon 
across the door of the grocery. Fakhru's speech, 


written by his son, who had been directed: “Big 
words in this, or Pl kick your ass to Zanzibar," 
took over thirty minutes to deliver. Fong agreed 
to the speech only because his own English was 
faulty; in fact, his entire English vocabulary con- 
sisted of nouns for food and perhaps ten verbs, 
which he always used in the present continuous 
tense. He felt humiliated and helpless; his bitter 
enemy and master, Hassanali Fakhru, stood in the 
doorway and spoke. 


Fakhru referred to Sam Fong’s perseverance’ 


and high values, Asian values, tried and true. He 
went on to speak at length of how he, Fakhru, 
had started out from just such humble beginnings. 
He spoke of the necessity for lifting oneself up into 
the world by one's own bootstraps. Snatches of 
the Koran, progress slogans, and parts of pop 


songs (As our friends the Beatles say, money 
cannot buy us love") were also in the speech, and 
he finished by saying, *I do believe I have covered 
up all the major points . . . 

Soon it came time to cut the ribbon. Sam Fong 
held out a pair of Mother's Own Cutting Scissors 
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(Fakhru Enterprises Ltd., four shillings, sixpence), 
and Fakhru and Fong, each with his thumb in a 
metal loop, began sawing away at the ribbon. 
The leverage was wrong, and instead of the blades 
working against each other, they were far apart. 
A good minute passed, and the ribbon was not even 
frayed. Fakhru lost his temper, pulled Fong’s 
thumb out of the loop, and threw the scissors 
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down. Then he lifted the ribbon, and chomping 
down once with betel-stained teeth, tore the ribbon 
in half. “Thats how we do such things where I 
come from,” said Fakhru, holding the two ends of 
the ribbon. Sam Fong stood impassive and stiff. 
The people on the sidewalk clapped and then went 
away. Off in the distance Soo moaned. 

* And now for the Grand Opening," said Fakhru. 
“I shall be your first customer.” 

The two men entered the store. Except for the 
carefully made furnishings, the store was almost 
bare. Sam Fong went behind the counter and 
folded his arms. 

“If you please, kind sir," said Fakhru, showing 
his teeth, “I would like a becket of tea." 

*Big-big or small-small?" inquired Fong, now 
leaning on the counter gingerly in the manner of 
a grocer. 

“Bit smaller," said Fakhru. 

Fong went to a corner of the store where on a 
large shelf sat a tiny box of tea. He placed the 
box of tea in front of Fakhru. 

“You see," said Fakhru, “it’s not that I am not 
liking tea. Pm craze for tea. But I am having 
lots of tea beckets already. I just want to be your 
first customer. PIl take it." 

“Two shillings only,” said Fong. 

Fakhru slapped his fat palm against his wide 
perspiring forehead , and made a meaty plop. 
**You said two shillings!” 

“Right. Now I grocery man, you customer. 
You pay, I take money.” 

“You buy this goods for me for sixpence, you sell 
to me for two shillings. You call that business?” 

“What you calling it?” 

“When I have to pay you one shilling sixpence 
to be first customer, I rather be second customer 
and save money. I call it robbery.” 

“You steal from me, I steal from you. That ` 
business," said Fong. 

“I give you ninepence only. If you refuse I 
give you broken arm quick," said Fakhru, throw- 
ing two coins on the counter. “That the thanks I 
get for being first customer." 

Fakhru spat a long stream of betel juice through 
the notch in his front teeth. The juice landed on 
the floor like a red bubbly snake, a bad omen sud- 
denly materializing out of thin air. Clutching his 
tiny box of tea in his hand, he stormed out of the 
shop with a swish and flap of his large pajama 
trousers. His jaw was moving back and forth 
rapidly, kneading his betel for another go. 

With Fakhru gone the shop was in silence. The 
two Grand Opening ribbons had fluttered when 
Fakhru brushed by, but now they hung limp. 
Sam Fong stared past the empty shelves to the 
empty door. From the woodwork came a slow 
wail: Soo in pain several rooms away. Fong 
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dropped the two coins into a wooden box, leaned 
agaiust the counter, took a deep breath, sighed, 
and four years passed. 


is FOUR years all that Sam Fong had managed to 
do was to perfect a tight grin which he was able 
to switch on and off. As a carpenter he did not 
have to grin at all. As a grocer he found that he 
spent most of the day grinning. He would not have 
noticed it except that it made his face hurt. On the 
other hand, his wife, who had very large teeth, 
found it a great relief to grin.’ All of this, Fong 
reflected, was business. 

. The carpenter in Fong did not die. Fong con- 
tinued to hammer, saw, and plane; when the 
counter got very dirty or the shelves very greasy 


it was the carpenter and not the grocer in Sam- 


Fong that took charge. Instead of washing the 
counter, he sanded it down; if there was.a lot of 


grease on the counter, it was planed. When a’ 


feeble African woman dropped a whole bottle of 
vinegar on the floor one day, Fong rushed into the 
back room, grabbed his crowbar and hammer, 
tore up the floorboards, and fitted new ones. 
After these carpentry exercises, done at top speed, 
Fong felt very well; it was a much better feeling 
than he got from beating his wife. 
helped him fight his moments of depression, 
though after four years, spent mostly leaning against 


the counter, Fong felt like throwing up the whole - 


business and walking away. His moments of re- 
morse oyer quitting the carpentry job were quickly 
dispelled, if not brightened, by the memory of 
the African at the Ministry of Works telling him 


to carry on, that keen chap who tormented the. 


carpenters and who, if given a second chance, would 
make Fong's life miserable. Fong remembered 
his resolution and went back to hammering mind- 
lessly on the counter; at other times he would go 


to see F akhru and buy what F akhru called “stocks ' 


and stores.’ 


The largest-selling items in ‘the store were the. 


five kinds of skin lightener (three for women, two 
for men). Sam Fong thought it was odd that there 
should be only one kind of bread, one kind of 
matches, one kind of cigarettes, one kind of ketchup, 
and five kinds of skin lightener. He made up a 
joke which he told to everyone who bought a tube 
of skin-lightening cream: customer walks in; 
customer asks for skin lightener; Fong gets skin 
lightener, and hands it to customer saying, “Now 
you be Chinese like me." No one thought it was 
funny. Once when he asked an African what he 


was going to do with the cream, the African said” 


it was good for the cold weather; it prevented lips 
^ from getting stiff and (this was the African’s exact 
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word) “unsightly.” With each crate of skin light- 
ener a poster was enclosed; Fong studied these 
carefully. There were always four characters in 
the picture, each a different dusky shade. Fong’s 
favorite was the airplane poster. On this one the 
four people were deployed around the movable 
stairs of a just arrived plane. A shiny purplish man 
olled a tire, a man with a dull carbonized face 
wiped the rail of the stairs, and both men looked 
blackly upon their shabby tasks; their coveralls 
were soiled with, blotches of soot and finger wipings 
Standing on the runway was a 
mocha air hostess greeting.a prosperous quadroon- 
yellow African carrying an attaché case. A sizzling 
part had been burned across one temple, and a 
thought bubble at the side of his head contained 
the following: “Boy, she sure is some dish! Pm 
sure glad I brought that extra tube!” 

‘This yellow African -with a slightly Oriental 


- look about him stuck in Fong's mind and would 
. not leave. And though none of his customers saw ` 


the humor in it, and went on believing privately 
that even a small tube of skin lightener could 
squirt them surely into the middle class, Sam 
Fong persisted with his fens “Now you be Chinese 
like me.” 

When Fong went to buy “stocks and stores" 
from Fakhru, he made up his mind that he would 
buy only the necessary items; inevitably he came 
back with much more than he wanted, though much 
less than he bargained for. On paper what he 
bought looked like a great deal. When it was 
delivered in the rattling gray Peugeot van that bore 
Fakhru’s name, it looked like very little. These 
sessions with Fakhru wore Fong down and caused 
Soo Fong many days in bed recovering from the 
bruises which the enraged and humiliated Sam 
Fong inflicted on her. The beatings were, as be- 
fore, accepted by her with great forbearance; 
*welcomed" is perhaps the wrong word, though 
there was more than mere acceptance in her atti- 
tude toward the beatings, and often she was 
pleased in the knowledge that she was fulfilling a 
useful function. In order for Fong to get what he - 
wanted from Fakhru, he had to agree to buy other 
things. 

Fakhru had introduced Fong to ‘the fascination 
of black market merchandise. “You know bleck 
market?" Fakhru had. asked. Sam Fong stared. 
Fakhru translated into Swahili. 

“Yes,” said Fong. “In town.” ES 

* Where in town?" asked Fakhru. 

“Where they sell the bananas,” said Sam Fong. 

Fakhru smiled and wiped his whole sweating face 
on his pajama front, which he lifted with two 
hands. He spat. “Not that market. Now I tell you 
about real bleck market.” 


He told him. But after two transactions. in the - 






- salt, then into ivory, then into cigarettes, and finally, 
E at some equatorial outstation, into shillings, and 
— .. at some future date into rupees. 

_ Fong nodded. “Now I know black market." 
—— Black market, with its ritual of almost religious 
- A proportions, came to be synonymous with high 
EL quality and instant wealth. Sam Fong accumulated 
mattresses, yards and yards of Belgian cloth, 
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— — to have around in case a customer should come 
into the store with more than a shilling. At the 
start of the bargain, when Fakhru would mention 
an item, Fong would recoil. 

| “Good recapped tires just arrived." | 

uen “Don’t want tires," Fong would say. “I selling 
Ee grocery food." 

“Good recapped tires you don't want," Fakhru 
E = would say. ‘‘’Sall right with me. Everybody want 
|. those tires, those bleck market tires.” 

— “You say black market tires?” 
“That is what I did say." 
And Fong would buy a dozen. Eventually he 
would sell three, and the rest would be used in 
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—  — With the exception of some tea, sugar, matches, 


E particular, the black market goods — never sold. 
— — [f they did, they yielded no profit. They were 
= usually too big to be displayed, and so the store 


- always seemed uniquely bare. Soo thought of 
|... taking down the grocery-store sign every time Fong 

= bought a new black market item. When he bought 
= mattresses, Soo imagined a new sign: Sam Fong 
T Mattress Shop; or the tires: Sam Fong Tires for 


. ... All Occasions; but always he would sell a few and 
|... permit the rest to be transmogrified into sandals and 
-  . flowerpots. The mattresses that were not sold were 


torn apart by a cripple who, for two shillings a 
mattres, made each spring into a coat hanger. 
The coat hangers did not sell either, but when 
3 Soo pointed this out to Sam Fong, he replied, 
|... “Yes, I know, Africans don't want them: no coat, 
"NE no coat hanger. But they're easy to store, no?" 

A system was inevitable; it was the difference 
y between life and death, and after four years Fong 
= had worked it out in detail. He made lists of the 
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things Africans bought and had a final list of high- .— 
priority items: cigarettes sold singly, matches, - E 
blood-purifying lozenges, fruit salts, sugar, hair —— 
straightener, skin lightener, aspirin, kerosene, un- 
refined Nubian gin, tea, and a few other things. — 
The dust-covered canned goods he learned never 
to restock; they had been on the shelves since the cs. 1 
Grand Opening day. Among these were ten cans — j 
of Spam which had been packed in Austin, Minne- ~ 
sota; thirty-five cans of Australian processed cheese ci 
from Melbourne; and about a gross of cans with — 
no label except the following scrap, sometimes  - 
studied by Fong, stuck to one of the crates: «rhe 
ruddy-bright delicious juice of fine tomatoes — 3 
excellent for any meal or as a between-meal re- 
fresher and a terrific source for Vitamins C and A” — 
— the next part was illegible — then: “Serving — 
Suggestions. as 28 
a soup or beverage; or use it for making aspic 
salads, sauces, stews, etc. Drink it morning, noon, 
or night . 
Idea: With your favorite crackers add one three- — 
ounce package . . cu 


given up trying to fathom the writing on the crate. E 
To open one of these label-less cans was to throw — — 
three shillings to the winds, for whatever was ir E. 
cans Fong did not like. At first he had said to 
his customers, “Just arrived from Minn — nice - 
good meat in very strong can," or “Honest better | 
price for this sent today by my brother in Australia, | 
or, in the case of the gross of unmarked cans, . 
“What is inside is secret — only three shillings to — 
have secret revealed." No one bought the cans; - 
this ceased to worry Sam Fong and even plea sed | T 
Soo Fong. No grocery store was complete, she — 
felt, unless there were cans on the shelves. Empty - 
shelves upset her. It is perhaps in the nature of © 
every grocer to develop a weird anthropomorphism - 
for groceries: Soo felt sorry for the tiny stacks on — 
the large shelves; to stare at a pyramid of three | 
small boxes of tea, alone in a corner of the store, - 
untouched, caused her genuine pain. She averted | 
her eyes from the pathetic little piles of un 
merchandise in the grocery store. 


| went on. Somehow Fong managed a small — 
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Serve chilled as a beverage; hot as  - 


.. Quick ^m Easy Appetizer or Snack |. 


." The rest was torn. Li 
Sam Fong had stopped dusting the cans and had - 
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profit, but nearly all of it was spent in rent, "stocks - 
and stores," and overhead expenses. Some he put 
in the bank, but only as a gesture, for he never - 
banked more than a few shillings. The last week — 
of the month — the week before Soo took her abacus _ 
down from the shelf and began flinging the beads _ 
to and fro as her husband barked his cheek- — 
tightening Chinese at her — was a terrible one; | 
the tea was watered to a sickly urinous color, meat - 
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. Few books 


should be made this good 


Some books are read once and tossed aside. 
Others hold our affection for a month or a year. 

But when a great work captures our heart,. 
we want to return to it again and again. 

Such a book deserves all the graces of the 
bookwright's art. 

Lysistrata, a recent Heritage Club selection, 
is a good example. 

. . Indecent, vulgar, and uproaringly funny— 

Lysistrata by Aristophanes i is (after 2,500 years) re- 


markably up to date, for'it portrays a women's'cam- 


paign to end the war, a campaign that worked i ina 
way only women could make it work. e. 

We felt Lysistrata deserved a superlative edi- 
tion. Picasso agreed with us. 

For our edition, he etched six copperplates 
and drew forty pictures. They are considered some 
of the best examples of Picasso’s neoclassical style. 

Like all Heritage Club books, our edition 
_of Lysistrata is printed on paper chemically treated 
to last at least two centuries. It is carefully sewn, 
staunchly glued, and pressed between boards over- 
night—a costly binding method that is almost un- 
known today. 


Then trained experts (one is shown here) | 


examine each book, rejecting some for defects so 
slight most people wouldn't even think of them as 
imperfections. 

After the inspector's nod of ibsrovat the 
book is placed inside a strong slipcase that will keep 
dust off its edges and protect its covers. 

: ‘This is not the way most books are made to- 
day. But our members insist on it, in every one of 
our selections. 

By any standard, books like these should 
cost about ten dollars a copy. But since we publish 

relatively few titles and our members help us decide, 
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in advance, which they should be—substantial sav- 
ings are possible. Even today, we can still give our 
members the extraordinarily beautiful books tbey've 
come tó' expect for only $4.95 each, plus shipping. 

,Do you like the idea of such a Club? Then 
we would welcome you as a member. ' 

Simply by mailing the attached card below, 
without money, you can get one of the first copies 
of oür Picasso Lysistrata at the special member's 
price.; . plus. the chance to acquire other beautiful 


books às. Trial Member. 


In months to come, you will have a choice 
of such remarkable volumes as Two Plays of Anton . 
Chekhov, Stendahl's The Red and the Black, Aris- . 
totle's Politics and Poetics, David Copperfield, Droll 
Stories, and Thus Spake Zarathustra. Each book will . 
be desi gned, decorated and embellished by interna- 


tionally famous artists, and so well made you will 
cherish each as a proud possession and sound invest- 


ment. 
You’re not bound by. rigid contract to take 
any of these books. The Club gives you the option 
of substitutions from a backlist of some fifty or 
more books iri print. 
If you have a taste for fine Beale: holding 


Picasso’ s Lysistrata in your hands will be a thrilling - 


experience. We believe, it will also make you want 
to continue as a Heritage Club member. But that 


. decision will be ie to you. : 
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did not exist, no one used soap, and grasshoppers 
caught under the streetlights at night and fried 
-were the main course at every meal. The children 
sat in their corner of the back room and grumbled 
over their grasshoppers. Sam Fong would silence 
their complaints with “Eat these nice fat insects. 
You are lucky to have them. In China they are à 
delicacy." 

Often Fong regretted having made his resolution 
about never being a carpenter, but the resolution 
was irrevocable. The other two — never trust a 
white man, never trust a black man — also caused 
"him considerable anxiety. His customers, when 
they appeared at their infrequent intervals, were 
either white or black. If a white man bought 
something (the whites never bought much more 
'than cigarettes, but they always bought the whole 
package of twenty and never asked for only two 
or three), Fong felt he was being cheated or spied 
upon. Africans made him nervous as well, and 
many were the times when an African in a clean 
shirt and tie, perhaps even wearing. a suit, walked 
in and awakened fear in Fong, the helpless fright 
‘that envisioned the African announcing that he 
was the new owner of the grocery store and that 


Fong should pick up the bundle of papyrus and | 


begin sweeping the floor. This, in four years, had 
not happened; but the anxiety, together with the 
. knowledge that Africans were in power and he 
himself was “free” (the image of a man splashing 
in a wide muddy river occurred to him), prompted 
another saying which he repeated incessantly to 
his wife: “A man who is free to feed himself might 
choose poison.” The African who, .in six brief 
months, became foreman of the workshop also 
became the symbol of what Fong imagined would 
be inevitable frustration and eventual failure. He 
trusted no one except a fellow Chinaman who ran 
a camera shop and spoke of going to Canada. 
There were, he had heard, two other Chinese in 
the country, but he had never seen them. They 
lived in the bush. His dealings with whites in- 


spired less anxiety than his dealings with Africans, - 
but much more futility, ‘for he was certain that the. 
whites were responsible for his ended careér in . 
carpentry. His resolutions did not cover brown . 


men; he continued to do business with Fakhru, 
and, with more rage than anxiety, more insolénce 


: than fear, get cheated. He knew he was being . 
cheated by Fakhru, and he explained this in an- - 


other proverb: "Behind every dark man is a white 
man making money.” 
Fong was more worried about being cheated 


than he was about making money. Cheating made : 


him squirm; it made him nervous and murderous. 


Making money was not one of his dreams. He did. 
not sit in his.store and dream of Nubians carrying. 


trays of fried pork and jugs of rice wine, tall black 
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' man?” 


‘my friend you are a dukawallah. | 
' abundantly clear that there is à place for you in. 


men in silk, wearing gold daggers and waiting on 
him, cooling him with feathery fans. He did not 
imagine himself sitting in the back seat of a big 
car shouting for his driver to turn left, or, with 
the car radio blasting, drawing up to the Nile 
Villa Hotel while dozens of curious and greedy 
onlookers asked, “Who is that wealthy China- 
and stared. lhese were Soo's dreams, 
two of them at any rate, and she stopped speaking 
of them to Fong when quite in earnest he. beat her 
unmercifully for repeating them to him. He had 
explained to Soo that this. was another world, her 


. world of fantasy, and it was not populated with 


people like Sam or Soo Fong. The idea of. wealth 
was not thatit was unattainable, it was unthinkable; 
when the thought was uttered he ridiculed it. He 
was meant to serve, to work; and lately his preoc- 


 cupation with being swindled prevented him from 


having the time even to ridicule the thought of 


. wealth. 


Sometimes he thought of happiness. This idea 
of happiness was set among wood shavings in a 
noisy workshop. Table legs were being turned on 
a lathe, drills scraped against wood and bored into 
the center of thick boards, gouges turned up long , 
curls on doors that would be graceful, and muscular 
men pounded pegs into joints, while Sam Fong, 
like the leader in a Chinese musical revue, directed 
the busy men with a little lemon branch, his nostrils 
full of sawdust. No one was paid, no one was 
cheated, and lovely smooth furniture bounced out 
of the workshop, on short hard legs, like indestruc- 
tible little men, sturdy and. mindless. This could 
hardly be called the dream of a voluptuary, but 
this was Sam Fong's dream, based on his happiest 


. days in Africa when there was no money and 


when he had plenty to eat. He had rénounced it, 
but because he had renounced this as a way of 
life, it became sacred to him: he would see it after 
death. The workshop in this other sphere was 
bathed in.a rosy glow from the lumber room; each 
naked man acted on his command and was dwarfish 
and serene in his industry. Money had nothing to: . 


do with it, though cheating certainly did; he knew ^," 


that for the time being he had been cheated out of 
it all. - | 
. He narrowed his eyes at the empty shelves and 


tU Bud an African a two-ounce tube of skin lightener 
.and three cigarettes. 


Though the tube cost three 
shillings sixpence and the cigarettes tenpence, he 


‘took the African’s twenty-shilling note, and without 
. blinking or moving his head, or even without 


looking at the man, gave him the exact change. - 
And so Sam Fong became, after more than four 
years, a shopkeeper; or as Fakhru put it, “Now 
It should be 


East Africa to grow and prosper: 
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mightily made, the transportation wonder of the nineteenth century has been victimized by the present century’s faster E. 


"pace. Whether this will prove ultimately to be a boon to conservationists and culturemongers i is a malter of some cone 2 


cern to Mr. Kronenberger, ATLANTIC Crilic. 
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WHO SHOT THE IRON HORSE? 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


a railroad, assuredly one of the supreme 
achievements of the nineteenth century, has become, 


in America at least, one of the most blasted burdens . 


of the twentieth. At best today it resembles a fabled 
ruin, a vast fallen empire. More commonly it 
suggests a stodgy and even dirtier-looking subway; 
` a sprawling anachronism that conveys not ruin but 
mess, not age but senility, not something speeding 
across continents but stalled between stations. To 
-the air-minded, it is a beastly by-product of fog; to 
car-driving millions, it is a curio about to share the 


Y - fate of the corset, the icebox, the Welsbach ramp; 


thè napkin ring, and the livery stable. 

Yet in 1966 shareholders of railroad stock were 
paid $502 million in cash dividends, ‘more than in- 
any other year in the industry's history." ‘So we 
are informed very early in Peter Lyon's To Hell ina 
Day Coach (Lippincott, $5.95), a work which bears 
the subtitle *An Exasperated Look at American 
Railroads.” Mr. Lyon is one of those people, them- 
-selvés verging on anachronism, who enjoy traveling 
on trains, yet can enjoy very few of the trains they 
travel on. But Mr. Lyon offers no plaintive lament, 
no elegy written in a country waiting room; his 
scrutiny is as dry-eyed as it seems lynx-eyéd; his 
splutterings run not to swearwords but statistics; 
his treatment,. from the bad old days of plunder 
to the recent cries-of pain, is bluntly financial. His: 





. Once the symbol of American technological achievement and of ect ane nf jt 


wherever possible, or was jilted wherever expedient. 
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book is brisk and a little breezy in manner, but his 73 
bibliography seems solid, and his citations are spe- & 
cific, nor does he offer — or need to offer — sensa- à 
tionalism in place of truth. Our nineteenth-century -3 
railroad history is an obstreperous drama of rapacity |: 
and romance, with-an all-star cast of scoundrels, 28 
compared with whom mere train robbers, the 3M 
James brothers or the Daltons, play bit parts. E 
It is àn epic of swindling, of neo-Viking pillaging, * 
of neanderthalish. power grabs, whose methods & 
turned legislatures into lackeys, whose transactionsi$ 
turned watered stock into wine. It is a flag-draped 3 
dossier of chicanery at the hilly end of Pennsyl- 4 
vania Avenue and of timidity at the other. The? A 
Iron Horse as.an industry, like the horse itself,“ x 
was forever belching smoke and banging into what- 3 x 
ever got in its way. However gifted its rivals in d 
our most florid age of robber barons, railroading “3 
was the Abou ‘Ben Adhem of industrial villainy. E i 
This is true not least because, from the very out- +i 


set; our premier villain was looked upon as a publie +g 5 2 


servant, as a national benefactor; hence was de- 3 
serving: of public funds, hence was entitled to-£ 


grants of land, hence was the plump heiress ot 


Eminent Domain. Public grants became the dar- 4 
ling of private greed; hence the heiress was wooed 


Before even 10,000 miles of U.S. track had been laid 
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down, railroad policy, says Mr. Lyon, had already 
crystallized as ignoring, dismissing, and sweeping 
under the roadbed the public interest. Already dur- 
ing the 1840s there were anguished public outcries 
about discriminatory freight rates, poor passenger 
service, filthy accommodations," and the like. 
There were squawks and cries that the state should 
own the railroads, something not easi consum- 
mated since the railroads owned the statehouse. 
Thus, Erasmus Corning, the earliest of the great 
public servants and a power in Albany, sensibly be- 
came a state senator himself, while his colleague 
from Buffalo, Dean Richmond, became Democratic 
state chairman. Making trained seals of other 
politicos, the two men linked arms and railroads, 
and lo, the New York Central was born. 


Wi that the grease-palmed prologue ends, and 
the curtain goes up on the brass-knucked first act. 
With that, we are in the presence of famous names 
and on the eve of infamous events, with scoundrel- 
ism rampant and scandals rife. Just a few years. 
more and the four great Eastern trunk lines — the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, 
and the B & O — will combine, in the way of rates 
and the like, against the public, while colliding 
among themselves. The first generation of rail- 
road magnificoes — Commodore Vanderbilt, Dan- 
iel Drew, Jay Gould, Jim Fisk, Russell Sage — will 
trample on everything, even one another. Thus 
the Commodore, having captured the Central, 
laid siege to the Erie, precipitating that "public 
spectacle of greed" which “stands alone in our 
history" — the Erie War, wherein Vanderbilt was 
licked by his juniors, Gould and Fisk, one of whose 
very first acts was to put on their board of directors 
William Marcy Tweed. Licking his wounds, the 
aquatic Commodore watered the Central’s stock, 
while Gould and Fisk permitted the Erie’s stock- 
holders ‘‘ten million dollars of debt." In the course 
of events, Drew used fishy securities and fled to 
New Jersey with $6 million in cash “wrung” from 
the Commodore, who conspired to have him kid- 
napped back to New York. During all this, New 
York's legislature was openly bribed, and its Su- 
preme Court corrupted. 

The East's Big Four in railroads being now in 
good hands, the West responded with its Big Four 
in men. Nonrailroaders, but otherwise unim- 
peachably qualified, Mark Hopkins, Charles 
Crocker, Leland Stanford, and Collis P. Hunting- 
ton became transportation-minded, and in due 
course, at Promontory Point, Utah, the Golden 
Spike was driven in. Around one of the most rest- 
ful words in the language, pacific — whether Union, 
Central, Southern, Northern, or Western, plus the 
Great Northern for kicks — were to develop, with 
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of Standard Oil. 


the arrival of Harriman and Hill, with the intru- 
sion of Morgan and Wall Street, some exceedingly 
superior crises and some of the most valiant blows 


. for freebooting ever struck. 


Doing for a turn-of-the-century generation what 
the Erie War had done after the Civil War, the 
titanic Northern Pacific-Great Northern hostilities 
set Hill, Pierpont Morgan, and George F. Baker, 
with the Vanderbilts and U.S. Steel “looming 
in the background," against Harriman, Jacob H. 
Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb, and James Stillman of the 
National City Bank, with, looming in the back- 
ground, William Rockefeller and H. H. Rogers 
After many coups and much 
carnage, but no decisive conquest, Morgan devised 
an “entente” that led TR, as President, to take 
action against it, and the Supreme Court to decree 
its dissolution. Harriman, whom Mr. Lyon calls 
“the most brilliant railroad executive in American 
history,’ came off best, getting back securities 
costing him $80 million that he could sell for twice 
as much. . 

Mr. Lyon distributes other awards and honorary 
degrees. Of the early great, Russell Sage was the 
“most pernicious . . . miserly, devious, an ha- 
bitual liar, a perjurer and a betrayer, of his asso- 
ciates" ; a convicted usurer, a corrupter of governors 
and legislatures at a cost of two million and a 
profit of well over twenty. Collis P. Huntington 
Mr. Lyon salutes as the biggest of the Four: “‘ruth- 
less, grim, cold, crafty," whom someone neatly 
described as “scrupulously dishonest,' though I 
personally prefer a remark, which Mr. Lyon fails 
to quote, attributed to Huntington himself: What- 
ever is not nailed down is mine. Whatever I can 
pry loose is not nailed down." We all know how 
the Central’s W. H. Vanderbilt spoke of the 
public; the elder Morgan, for whom all Roads 
led to Wall Street, said less profanely: *I owe 
the public nothing." A president-maker of rail- 
roads, Morgan one day phoned a certain Charles S. 
Mellen. Their conversation, as recalled at a public 
hearing by Mellen: 


MORGAN: Is that you, Mr. Mellen? 

MELLEN: Yes. 

MORGAN: Anybody hear what you say? 

MELLEN: No. 

MORGAN: Will you take over the Northern Pacific? 
MELLEN: Yes. 

MORGAN: Will you leave it all to me? 

MELLEN: Yes. 

MORGAN: Goodbye. 


Morgan also, in 1903, made Mellen president of the 
New Haven, and Mr. Lyon makes Morgan pro- 
genitor of all the New Haven's woes. 

As the century turned, the wheel of fortune held 
steady; by 1905 no other industry equaled the rail- 
roads in revenue or power: their capital was esti- 


mated at ten times that of the country s bnk and 
trust companies. Sixty years later-a single “rival” 
corporation, General Motors, could boast greater 
revenues than the entire railroad industry. It is 
easy to account for much of the decline with the 
single word technology — cars, buses, planes, and 
trucks have competed and increasingly conquered. 
. Add motels to cars, and you have 100 percent door- 
to-door living. Subtract planes from business, and 
. you don’t merely put back the clock, you all but re- 
store the hourglass. Yet, granting such competition, 
what of tactics and countermoves? Are there no 
longer any great railroad strategists? 

Well, it seems that for a long while the railroads 
sneered at such upstarts as trucks, which, under 
400,000 in 1921, numbered more than 3 million by 
1933. Even earlier, railroads showed no great affec- 
tion for their big breadwinner, freight. Sofar asthey 
were concerned with our country's welfare, World 
War I could have been World War lost: in 1917, 
the United States was short 158,000 freight cars, 


while nearly 200,000 of them ‘“‘stood idle on the 


tracks of the Eastern roads." The government fi- 
nally took over the railroads, from January 1, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920, pouring money into repairs and 
improvements, while the railroads, in due course, 
filed claims for damages. The New York Central, 


for example, claimed $11 million, and finally paid : 


the government $23. The Pennsylvania ‘sought 
nothing for itself, knowing that the United States 


had spent $218 million on it; after much hollering, 


it was let off with paying $90 million. 


The Pennsylvania has been the G.O.M. of rail- 


roads, often a key to their mergers, gobbles, and 
grabs, and its recent marriage to the New York 
Central suggests that of a sort of iron duke to a 
highborn dowager with a limp, and less for love 
than to cut down on the housekeeping. Of course 
the Chinese-boxes form of ownership that is now 
fashionable in all industries has been axiomatic 
for generations with the biggest railroads. Thus, 


they once for five months disputed. who should ` 


own the Lackawanna before the Lackawanna's 
president even heard what was going on.. In the 
.1920s, with railroad profits exceeding a billion a 
year, empire-snatching went right along with bull- 
market gymnastics. After 1929, everything in 
railways tottered and tumbled, till by 1932 profits 
had saggéd to $325 million; five years more, and 
over $3 billion worth of railroad bonds were in de- 
fault of interest. World War II put the industry 
back on its feet, but the railroads mistook their 
present for their future, while the trucks were all the 
time taking the future over. 
‘business went down, railroad rates went up, and 
business went down further, from 67 percent of the 


freight traffic in 1945 to 46 percent in 1958; and by ` 


1959 the railroads were hauling, for one example, 


As railroad freight ~- 
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less than 8 percent of new cars. Since then, owing 
partly to outsiders’ bright ideas, have come much 
brighter days. Piggybacks and auto racks, hopper 
cars and unit trains have, to antiphonal screams 
from truckers and bargemen, brought freight back 
to its ancestral home. By 1966 railroads were haul- 
ing nearly 50 percent of new cars, ‘hopper cars had 
become great granaries on wheels, and the old 
faithful, freight, was riding to glory. 

There remains Mr. Lyon's day coach, en route 
elsewhere. Mr. Lyon is exasperated indeed about 
current passenger service; he cites many horrendous 
examples of how brutal, how abominable, how in- 
defensible it is — or, worse, how nonexistent. To 


be.sure, the first economic truth that my generation 


mastered — it was an open secret in the fourth 
grade — was that freight trains made money and 
that passenger trainslostit. Hence for railroad big- 
wigs the passenger has not just been any old worm, 
but a costly tapeworm. Mr. Lyon thinks this 
attitude started more than a century ago when 
passenger fares had been legally restricted to two 


cents a mile, in retaliation for which the industry 


today would presumably restrict passenger service 
to two trains a month. 


I FULLY agree with all Mr. Lyon’s accusations and 
indictments of the past, but, thanks to a friend whose 
splendidly independent thinking’ has impressed 
me since boyhood, I must wonder whether Mr. 
Lyon’s thoughts on the present may not, from his 
great love of trains, be emotionally blinkered. As 
my friend, who wishes his name withheld, puts it, 
could what Mr. Lyon considers a cold-blooded 
railroad ploy to wipe out human freight be in reality 
something quite different and highly commendable 
— namely, à fine, manly condemnation of certain 
discreditable traits in America’s business life? In 
other words, might not the railroads’ current ap- 
proach to passenger service constitute a deliberate 
rejection of America’s dog-eat-dog competitiveness, of 


its craze for new technological gadgets, of its gaudy 


drum-beating promotion, of its glossy unmeaningful 
packaging, of its indecent pandering to that wallet- 
fingering hero who is.Always Right, the Customer? 
Frankly, asks my friend, isn’t the railroads’ relaxed 
policy a blessed relief in the face of Avis tailgating 
Hertz, or of this airline offering caviar for breakfast, 
or that one free manicures and hairdos? In what 
Mr. Lyon sees as calculated passenger hardships, 
may not others find a sort of industrial idyll, a shift 
on the part of-business from the commercial to the 


. cultural? Let me jot down a few points. 


1. In striking contrast to their once greedy policy 
of clamoring for government money for passenger 
service, railroads today have en Spectacle 
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refusing.it. They have actually beseeched the gov- 
. ernment to. be let off carrying the mail — with the 
impressive result that, as against 10,000 mail- 
carrying- -for-money passenger trains in 1935, there 
were: in 1967 only 876. 

2. At a timè when the shocking buius of de- 
molishing historic landmarks all over America is 
being everywhere protested as'a cultural crime, the - 


New Haven Railroad — to give just one example | 


— is carefully preserving 129 grade crossings and 
179 bridges which cannot but delight the con- 
" noisseur of relics, being all of them from fifty to 


^. seventy-five years | old. - iz 


3. All the same, the New Haven isn’t taking an. 
irresponsibly aesthetic view of such bracing sights; 


. .. isn't for a moment setting beauty above bumps and . 


bruises, or art above bandaged heads. In line with 
. its policy of not risking human lives, it sometime 


- ; back conscientiously reduced its passenger service; 


beyond that, it. would much prefer that the: public. 
visit these historic spots by taxicab or car pool. : 


4.- Tn-yet another’ way, -the railroads are putting. : - 
' `> culture above cash: for people who strongly . favor 


rail travel, the ráilroads have-worked out ingenious 
connections between one train and another, so as 


* “to oifer passengers, en route, not only king- sized 
rest périods in commodious terminals, but the | 


. chance to tour many of our most picturesque cities, 


often for six or eight hours — time enough to visit | 
the zoo, the-art: 


the leading parks and squares, 
museum, the city hall, the new model reformatory, 
^besidés looking in on an old school friend or a 
. cousin with money. 

' 5, In paying homage to the past, and eschewing: 


<= the parvenu brand-new, the railroads are in effect 


creating portable museums — what my friend terms 
-Williamsburgs-on-wheels; are proffering prime éx- ` 
amples of the proud: craftsmanship and impeccable 
"coachwork of more leisured days. In time, it is 
hoped, there will be identifying plaques-and in- 
‘scriptions accompanying this fine period equipment:. 
Warren. G. Harding Dozed Here; This Leather First 
Cracked Under the Weight of William Howard Taft. 


: “Gan such arguments be idly dismissed? Mr. ^ 
. "Lyon, to be sure, riding his own theory, manages - 


‘by juggling facts and figures to contribute a more 
‘sinister interpretation. A tireless burrower, he 


^ finds evidence.that the Post Office Department 


canceled contracts with the railroads because, for 
example, they required thirty-eight to fifty-six 


_. = hours to deliver mail at $438 to $516 a van, as 


against truck deliveries in twenty-six hours at $420 
. a bigger van. He.also argues that the railroads 
deliberately tried to get rid of the mail as a way 

| i getting rid of the trains. He asserts, again, that 
"two states" and “several sizable cities” there is 

He claims 
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through flickeringiy lighted villages. - 
- night . 


‘hae Robert R. Young, a popularity seeker ulo re-: 
organized the B & O and the New York Central:ran | 
paid advertisements reading: 4A Hog Can Cross the . 
Country Without Changing 13 rains “~ But ‘You. 
Can't. Well, well Just imagine a hog changing 
trains — why, the sight of it would be the action . 
picture, the news story, of the week. 

Mr. Lyon further charges the railroads. swith de- 
liberately failing to list certain trains; with’ in- 
structing ticket-office agents to deny that certain ` 
others exist; he even charges the Santa Fe with . 

"advising people to fly.” He.ciaims that certain 
information clerks’ are “evidently instructed tó take ` 
the phone off the hook and forget to put it back, 
resulting in-an all-day busy signal, until at 5 p.m. 
a recording suggests trying again at 9 aim. the” 
next day." Mr. Lyon cites Governor Hughes of 
New Jersey, who kept getting a busy signal for 
forty-five minutes before a Pennsylvania: R.R. in- 
formation .clerk answered the phone., Is that SO ^ 
odd? I’ve gotten a busy signal for fifty-five minutes - 
just phoning my wife— and: as for having. the . 


. phone off the hook, I have it off the hook right 


now so as not to be disturbed while writing this, 


and l'llwager Mr. Lyon had his off the hook while 
_ writing To Hell in a Day Coach. How else can any- 


body, mcluding overburdened’ information oo 
ever get their work done? 

I certainly don’t want to'seem pigheaded : in all 
this: Mr. Lyon does have a good deal of what I. 
suppose might be cálled ammunition. Even con-. 


.cerning the general thesis that passenger trains 
have always provided an operating deficit; Mr. 


Lyon. insists that this is a “phantom deficit, "a 
"statistical mirage," and that "millions ‘of dollars 
of maintenance and..other overhead costs" are 
levied against passenger charges “which would still 
have to be paio if every passenger train disappeared, 
tomorrow." It has been well said that there are 
two sides to every story, and on purely sentirhental’ 
grounds, I must confess Pm on Mr. Lyon’s side. 
For I look further back than he can, to an age of 
train travel when, if railroads were “America’s. 
most ruthless industry, for à growing boy they.were: 
its most romantic. The charcoal-broiled steaks — 
a rarity then — in the diner; the fried. chicken; as 
the C & O stopped ‘at stations in Virginia, sold 
from baskets through the train-car windows; the 
chance to ride in the locomotive cab, with per- 
mission to blow the whistle; the child's nose pressed | 
against the lower-berth window as the tràin-raced 
"at. ,mid- 
. Well, suppose Mr. Lyon is right.. What 
can'we do to bring his coldhearted, cashminded ` 
railroad executives to their knees? . I can't imagine 
that the classic device would help much — nothing 
would make these men happier. than a boycott. 
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Dance of Death by John W. ie 
Don’t Go Tell It on the Mountain 


by Philip Toynbee 


Micawber and Family by Theodore Solotaroff 


Europe’s Vicious Circle by Stanley Hoffmann 


Let’s Revitalize the Classics Now 


by Robert Bingham 


The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Weeks 


Dada and Son by Elisabeth Stevens 


Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 


Short Reviews: Books by Phoebe Adams 
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The literary movement known as 
Black Humor or Dark Comedy, 
which achieved a certain inflated 
prominence in the early sixties, has 


lately shown signs of reaching some ` 


condition of impasse or exhaustion. 
The high claims of its initial publicity 
have not been fulfilled, and although 
it has attracted talents as diversely 
original as John Barth, Joseph Hel- 
ler, Thomas Pynchon, Bruce Jay 
Friedman, and Donald Barthelme, 
these writers continue to seem nota- 
ble more for their potential than for 
their clearly major distinction. The 
movement has also been compro- 
mised by the accumulation around it 
of a small army of camp followers, 
clowns, and pitchmen, who have ap- 
parently seen in it a chance to cash in 
on their mediocrity through emula- 
tion of their betters, and who have 
busied themselves perverting the 
styles of Black Humor into affecta- 
tions, and affectations into platitudes. 

From the beginning the movement 
has had considerably more than its 
share of critical attention because 
it appeared to be a development 
toward imaginative revitalization of 
a form that had long béen moribund, 
the form of novelistic satire and self- 
parody, and because it seemed to 


Dance of Death 


by John W. Aldridge 


promise some renewal of relationship 


-between fiction and the actualities of 


the social world, a relationship which 
had grown so tenuous in the forties 
and fifties that vast sectors of the 
reading public eagerly mistook the 
erotic voyeurisms of John O'Hara 
for penetrating insights into the soci- 
ology of American life. 

But it has gradually become evi- 
dent that the promises which critics 
discovered in Black Humor were pro- 
jections more of their own hopes 
than of creative possibilities actually 
present in the movement itself. For 


Unspeakable Practices, 
Unnatural Acts 


: by Donald Barthelme 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $4.95) 





just as Black Humor has all along 
been characterized by a kind of fash- 
ionableness achieved without passing 
through any of the arduous stages of 
slow arrival and gradual acceptance, 
so it has quickly ossified into one 
more cliché of anti-cliché, one more 
casualty of the instantly assimilative 
and accommodative processes of our 
culture. As has happened with so 
much post-avant-garde art, there 
seems to have been only the briefest 


interval between the time when Black 
Humor was recognized as an impor- 
tant innovative gesture and the time 
when it was absorbed into style and 
decor and became nearly indistin- 
guishable from the advertising gim- 
micks and promotional techniques 
which have so often been the rightful 
objects of its horror. The pose or 
stance of the Black Humorist soon 
became as familiar and predictable 


and as falsely provocative as the set | 


of a Vogue mannequin’s thighs. Sud- 


denly, it seemed capable of register- - 


ing only the histrionics of a ritual 
angst, a merely ornamental, because 
creatively unearned, absurdity, a 
sleek couturier note of apocalypse. 
Yet it was in the nature of Black 
Humor to be peculiarly susceptible 
to this kind of debasement. Even at 
its best it always verged perilously on 
the sick joke, the. nightclub wise- 
crack, the pop art slapstick of the 
comic-strip cartoon. Its characteris- 
tic humor was often more black-face 
than black, and the ubiquitous 
Catch-22 of its satire seemed too flip 
and feeble,-and above all too good- 
natured, a mockery of the insidious 
workings of bureaucratic conspiracy. 
In fact, the most crippling weakness 
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of Black Humor was that it cut itself - 


go 


off from the vital source of effective 
satire — the close observation of the 
social and political world — just be- 
cause it was too easily horrified by 
the grotesqueness and complexity of 
that world, and so found it less pain- 
ful to retreat into cuteness than to en- 
dure and create the true dark com- 
edy of contemporary anguish. In its 
programmatic preoccupation with 
the sickness, the absurdity, the in- 
comprehensibility of events, it abdi- 
cated its responsibility to deal coher- 
ently with events. The result was 
that, except in a very few cases, such 
as Barth's The Sot-Weed Factor and 
Friedman’s Stern, the prime require- 
ment of successful satire was never 
fulfilled by Black Humor writers: 
the living reality of the object or 
condition being satirized was too 
obliquely suggested in their work or 
was altogether missing from it. 

It has often been argued in de- 
fense of Black Humor that fiction in 
our time has lost the possibility of 
making this social connection be- 
cause the events of the social world 
have become themselves fictitious. 
Life not only imitates fiction but as- 
similates to itself the fiction-making 
functions, so that the happenings re- 
ported on any day in the newspapers 
will in effect out-imagine the creative 
mind and thus cheat it of its revela- 
tory and prophetic powers. But this 
would seem to suggest that fiction is 
best produced in dull ages, and the 
history of literature indicates that just 
the opposite is true. Rather, it seems 
to be the case that contemporary ex- 
perience has so anesthetized us to the 
impact of grotesque and appalling 
occurrences that we no longer believe 
they can have any connection with, 
or any power to influence, the course 
of individual destiny or the drama of 
our hermetically personal conscious- 
ness. We have suffered a paralysis or 
eclipse of imagination before the 
nightmare of history in this age. 
Hence, we cannot imagine a fictional 
rationale in which events might be 
interpreted meaningfully in relation 
totheself. Our only recourse seems to 
be to fantasize the feelings of disloca- 
tion which obsess the self, or project 
images which convey, however inco- 
herently, our sense of moral and emo- 
tional trivialization in the face of 
events. 

Of the Black Humor writers 
whose work represents some expres- 

‘sion of, or adjustment to, this di- 
lemma, Donald Barthelme is in 
many ways the most interesting be- 
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cause he has the talent and intelli- 
gence occasionally to overcome its 
worst effects. A few stories in both 
his first volume, Come Back, Dr. Calit- 
gari, and this new book brilliantly 
demonstrate the power of sheer cre- 
ative imagination to make the vital 
connection between satire and the 
social world. Barthelme’s recurrent 
theme is precisely the trivialization 
of contemporary life and conscious- 
ness, and in these few stories he is 
able to dramatize his sense of that 
trivialization within the context of 
living fact and event which created 
it. But there is a vast distance be- 
tween the stories which succeed in 
this way and the many others which 
are victimized by the fallacy of imi- 
tative form, in which dislocation is 
expressed through dislocation, and 
trivialization through trivia, to the 





amusement and edification of no- 
body. These. stories strike one as 
exercises in free association and 
automatic writing or as descriptions 
of bad dreams jotted down in the 
middle of the night for the bene- 
fit of one's analyst, and some of them 
sound as though they had been be- 
gun in the hope that of their own ac- 
cord, through the sheer act of being 
written, they would eventually dis- 
cover their subject and meaning. 
Reading them is like finding one- 
self adrift in a sea of orbiting psychic 
garbage. Punctured beer cans, po- 
tato peelings, gnawed apple cores, 
squashed toothpaste tubes, stringy 
hanks of some dubious-looking vis- 
cous material float around and seem- 
ingly through one, always in the 
same fixed relation to oneself and 
everything else, and always some- 
how impenetrable because one is so 
completely penetrated by them. The 
stories are quite literally verbal 
immersions in dreck, the evacu- 
ated crud and muck of contempo- 
rary life, and they very effectively 
dramatize the sensations of being suf- 
focated and shat upon and generally 
soiled and despoiled in soul and mind 
which accompany our daily experi- 
ence of contemporary life. But they 
do not dramatize the cultural, po- 
litical, or historical circumstances 


which give rise to these sensations, 
nor do they end in a satirical or even 
a specific thematic formulation. Ev- 
erything is offered in dead pan and 
with the mechanical iterativeness of 
items recited from a grocery list. Ev- 
erything is offered, but somehow 
finally nothing is given. 

The effect is actually very much 
like that of some of the New Wave 
films which introduce the viewer to 
an experience through a process of 
such total saturation in trivial de- 
tails that it is often impossible to tell 
which detail or episode is supposed 
to be more important than some oth- 
er, hence impossible to detect the 
thematic principle which finally 
binds the details together into mean- 
ing. One always suspects the artist 
of suggesting that he does not really 
know what he intends the depicted 
experience to mean, and so will leave 
it to us to decide for ourselves. 
In such a case, we are obliged, as 
Virginia Woolf once said, to do the 
artist’s imagining for him, and while 
that may be a kindness to him, it is 
no help whatever to the cause of art. 

Barthelme appears to be indictable 
on the same charge. Over and over 
in his stories he seems to be inviting 
us to take over the job of bringing 
into focus some idea which has 
eluded his powers of imaginative res- 
olution. For example, in this new 
volume the story called “Edward 
and Pia" apparently has to do with 
an American expatriate and his 
Scandinavian mistress and the emp- 
tiness of their existence in Europe. 
The characters move apathetically 
through a horizontal succession of 
experiences, none of which is distin- 
guished from any other in the slight- 
est way, presumably because they 
are all equally without meaning and 
value. We learn that Edward and 
Pia went to Sweden, that Pia was 
pregnant, that in London they had 
seen Marat/Sade at the Aldwych 
Theater, that Edward and Pia 
walked the streets of Amsterdam and 
were hungry, that they went to the 
cinema to see an Eddie Constantine 
picture, that on Sunday Edward 
went to the bakery and bought 
bread, that Edward and Pia went 
to Berlin on the train, that Ed- 
ward received a letter from London, 
that Edward looked in the window 
of the used-radio store and it was full 
of used radios, that Edward put his 
hands on Pia's breasts, that the nip- 
ples were the largest he had ever 
seen. Then he counted his money. 

Drawing by Leonard Baskin 


He had two hundred and forty 
crowns. And so on and on and on. 

All this is undoubtedly redolent 
of the trivialization of life.in our 
time, and it may well be an attempt 
to say something about the form of 
spiritual death that accompanies 


the atrophy of all sane responses to, 


life and all hopes of finding causal 
relationships within experience. But 
it comes through most clearly as an 
example of imagination succumbing 
to the trivia which is its material. 
There may even be some justice in 
the thought that such benumbed 
recitations of detail are intended to 
be viewed as if they were being 
enacted under the outraged eye of 
the cosmos, and we are meant to 
hear rumbling behind it all the 
distant thunder of the archangelic 
armies advancing to bring down 
upon us the terrible wrath. of God. 
But as Auden saw, even during 
such a cosmic occurrence as the cru- 
cifixion, dogs go placidly on with 
their doggy life, and “‘the expensive 
delicate ship that must have seen 


something amazing," the -fall of 
Brueghel’s Icarus into the'séa, “had 
somewhere to get to and sailed calm- 
ly on.’ 

It would appear that the cosmic 
and:;the apocalyptic, whether in art 


-or-in life, cannot be dramatized di- 


rectly, cannot meaningfully stand 
alone. They can finally be under- 
stood only in terras of their simple 
and probably iron:cal relationship to 
the doggy life and the very real peo- 
ple sailing away on that ship. It is 
the task of fiction continually to re- 
affirm this relationship. Or, in an 
age such as ours, fiction may be 
obliged to reinvent it. For between 
the crucifixion and the doggy life, 
between our grandiose visions of 
doom and the specific creature ex- 
periences which embody them, there 
now lies a chasm which only the best 
talent and intelligence can hope to 
bridge. It takes little of either sim- 
ply to say that the chasm is there and 
then to laugh at its existence. We 
know it is there, and the knowledge 
has long ago ceased to amuse. 


Don't Go Tell It on the Mountain 
by Philip Toynbee _ 


A familiar criticism of modern 
English novels is that they seem 
etiolated, even emasculated. This 
may take the form of a certain pale 
gentility, but much more often of 
a sweating febrility, a meretricious 
violence, a desperate pretense of 
desperation. The trouble is this 
form of criticism implies or says that 
life in welfare England has become 
altogether too tame and tepid. 
Nothing happens here anymore. And 
the places where things used to 
happen ‘to the English — all those 
hot outposts of Empire — are no 
longer accessible to us in their old 
material-providing roles. 

I have never been much impressed 
by this type of criticism, believing 
that the dramas, tragedies, and joys 
of any private life provide more 
than enough material for a true 
writer. Indeed I have always felt 
that it is the opposite condition 
which is more to be feared. The 
writer who has seen and suffered 
too much from public events may 
find himself paralyzed by his own 
rage or misery. Or he may simply 
find that he has no instruments to 
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deal with these enormities. How 
many nearly adequate books 


emerged from the German camps? 
Not more than half a dozen at the 
most. 

All of which is a preliminary to 
the reluctant Judgment that James 
Baldwin’s latest novel is a remark- 










Tell Me How Long 
the Train’s Been Gone 

by James Baldwin , 
(Dial, $5.95) 






ably bad one. And I know enough 
of Baldwin to know that the badness 
of this book needs more than the 
usual and obvious explanation for 
bad writing. He has shown, above 
all in his essays and autobiographies, 
that he has the talent to write well. 
He is also a man who has thought 
hard, deeply, and painfully, not 
only about the situation which he 
shares with all American Negroes, 
but also about his special task and 
problems as a Negro writer. In the 
course of writing so much — and 
much of it so well — he must surely 
have acquired enough self-criticism 


7, 


to defend himself against the publi- . 
cation of a book like Tell Me How 
Long the Tram s -Been Gone. 


(Almost 
every good writer is capable of writ- 
ing à bad book, but a disillusioning 
perusal usually intervenes between 
writing and publication.) 

The new novel purports to tell the 
story of a famous Negro actor called 
Leo Proudhammer, and the in- 
famous old trick is used of giving 
him a heart attack and then telling 
most of the story in flashbacks. Born 
and bred in Harlem, with all its 
attendant horrors, Leo migrates 
to the Village; from there to the 
experimental stage; from there to 
the Big Time. He is accompanied 
through the early stages of his pil- 
grimage by an older and adored 
brother called Caleb; through the 


later- stages..by..an unprejudiced | 


m 


though Kentuckian white girl called . 
Barbara. He has an incestuous af- 
fair with his brother, but loses him : 


Christ. He loves Barbara, though 


to the beguilements of a soppy ` 


mainly as a friend, but eventually : 
falls into the arms of a Negro boy- 
militant, and ends the book with 


resolutions to join the black power 
movement. | 

No lack of material, 
lack, either, of those driving emotions 


then; no ~ 


about violent public events which are | 


said by some critics to be half the 
battle. Yet this.is a book which 
lacks, above everything else, 
faintest: penetration from real life 
and real feeling. It is a wan stereo- 
type, mournfully plodding from one 
hack convention to the next. We 
get every type in the book, from the 
Negro militant to the Negro preach- 


er, from the phony liberal to the bold . 


bohemian, from the stagy to the lost. 
Leo calls Barbara ‘‘Princess’’?; Bar- 


the ` 
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bara has a tendency to call any man | 


"lind sir." 

familiar scalp-tingling form: 
Then I saw she had been crying. 
Some of the other ladies were standing 
on the porch. We looked down at the 
newspaper. Well, we understood that 
the war was over; for a long time, 
that was all that we understood. Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, two cities we had 
never heard of, had been leveled 
with single, unprecedented bombs. 


Public figures make gestures from 
the wings in tkis familiar manner: 
“Oh. This is from Marlon — you 
do know Aim?" “Oh yes. The 
friend of my youth." “I think that 
he really does want you to get well. 
He wants everyone to get well.” There 


91 


History enters in this | 


hag 


. flowers.” 


^is an endless violence of language 


which burns itself out within the 
first thirty pages. The narrative 
style totters between the inarticulate- 
fraught-with-significance to ‘“‘chil- 
‘dren erupted, like beautiful doomed 


tions between all the characters 


'.about the color problem.. 


: Grotesquely enough, what this 
book -sharply recalled to me was 
certain English novels of the thirties 


'— I wrote. one of them myself — in 
‘which members of the ‘well: padded 


left-wing middle class tried to ex- 
press their- sardonic and embittered 


.contempt for the society which had 


writer. 


` given them suck. A grotesque com- - 


parison indeed, for Baldwin was 


. born into an oppressed, despised, 
"and humiliated minority, and has 
experienced all the pains, rages, and -° 


wry triumphs of which he writes. 

‘If he had written nothing before 
this, and if I had not known that the 
author shares his origins with his 
hero, I would ‘have come to the very 
simple conclusion that Baldwin 


. might be. an honest man but that he 


hadn’t the talent to be an. honest 
(The worn-out and vulgar 
conventions of the book are a dis- 
honest ‘means, whatever the passion 
behind them.) | But since-I have 
réad several other books by Baldwin, 
and even talked to him once for an 
hour or two, I know that he is not 


only an honest man but a man who 
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„has learned how to express himself 


with honesty-and originality; the 


'two wórds mean much the same In: 


this context. (I also know that he is 


_ a very funny man, though the humor 


of his present novel is abysmal.) 
So I come back to my first con- 


clusion, which is that Baldwin’s raw- . 


skinned pilgrimage through racist 
America has been too painful and 
enraging for his talent to encompass 
it. Overwhelmed by his own feelings 
he has collapsed into a sort of imi- 
tative jabbering. Stunned by ex- 


periences which are too hideously 
real, he has retreated into the mosi 
effective of.all unrealities, the un- 
reality, of the ham novel If this 
interpretation is a true one, or nearly 
a true one, or partially a true one, 
then Baldwin’s talent has become 
another victim of the white racists. 
Lets hope that he can now contrive 
to nurse his rage into the right 
channels — which means that ii 
must cut new channels for itself. H 
has enough talent to achieve thi: 
infinitely difficult task. 


Micawber and Family 
by. Theodore Solotaroff 


We seem to be in the middle of a 
literary season in which the auto- 
biographical impulse is as catching 
as a virus. In recent months there 
have been, for example, The Double 
Helix, Making It, North Toward Home, 
Stop-Time, and The Armies of the 
Night, books of varying purposes and 


‘qualities but whose lines of inquiry 


rely heavily on self-documentation. 
Meanwhile, the contemporary novel 
has been taking on more and more 


‘subjective cargo as the realism of 


character and place gives way to the 


spontaneities of improvisation and 


fantasy, and contact with the world 
flows mainly across the arc of the 
novelist’s obsessions. 

Why there should be this sudden 
traffic in the revelations and imagery 
of the self is anybody’s guess. Mine 


-is that the faith in common, objective 


experience, in what one might call 
certified public reality, has reached 
an all-time low. This has opened 
the way to the belief that the only 
truths worth communicating about 
human affairs are those perceived 
in a personal, even idiosyncratic 


way, the more candid the point 


of view, the more unconditioned 
and therefore valid the report. 
Regularly conned as we all are by 
the agents and media of public 
reality, which is already difficult 
enough to grasp as it is, it is not 
surprising that writers should fall 
back on personal candor as the 
ground. of truth. Autobiography 
gives direction to the-enterprise, and 


of individual testimony are brought 


to bear. Directly behind cant, writ- 


in both senses of the 
word; confession, and other modes, 


ers seem to be saying, lies ub Enid 
Although such writing often develop: 
its own cant, a ready esteem for the 
offensive and daring, the aberrant 
and perverse, no one loses reader: 
on that count since it then minister: 
to the kind of psychic voyeurism 
which, thanks to pop psychiatry, we 
confuse with insight. 

All of this is prologue .to my 
admiration for V. S. Pritchett’s 
A Cab at the Door, the best 250-odd 
pages of autobiographical writing 
that I know of by a living author 
What makes it so good is tha: 
Pritchett is, first of all, a grea 
writer: a master of the natural, 
direct style, charged with imagina: 
tion and integrated by a quietly 
personal: tone. As with Thoreav 
or Shaw, open any page and you are 
immediately in touch with a man 
Or as Pritchett has said of E. M 
‘Forster, when he begins to speak the 
machine stops. =. 7 

' A Cab at the Door is written witl 
plenty of candor, but. it is als 
written. with something even better 
which is artistic tact. Reversing. thi 
customary procedure in contempo 





A Cab at :the Door 
by V. S. Pritchett ~ 
(Random House, $5. uk 





rary autobiography, Pritchett slice 


-at the center of his memoir a solit 


and deliciously detailed commentar 
on lower-middle-class English lif 
in the first two decades of the cen 
tury, based on his family, educa 
tional, and early business experience 
meanwhile he modestly lays aroun: 








In hope of doing each other some good 


7,000 persons of influence 


In hope of doing each other some good on a cold, rain-swept 
morning at Atlantic City in March, we in company with two 
other equally well known technology corporations entertained 
7,000 of the most influential people in the country, all wear- 
ing convention badges of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. This pallid appellation identifies 
professionals who tell teachers what to teach and how. The 
parents dutifully send the kids to school, trusting that these 
people will know why. 

The three of us put on a big multi-media show for them. 
Not the least of the media was the art of the dance: com- 
petent teeny-bopping by youthful personnel from Atlantic 
City High School helped convey the message that the li'l red 
schoolhouse had been knocked down by a bulldozer and is 
not about to be rebuilt, not even in spirit. 

To our guests this was hardly news. They understand our 
position. They can see that we, too, want to be influential in 
a large way but have only technology-in which we have 
placed all our faith—to win us a sense of participation. 

A tour of the exhibits at the convention was reassuring. 
Photography, the technology in which we happen to spe- 
cialize, need no longer plead hard. It is accepted. It shows 
the child the great and real world direct, not just the way the 
teacher sees the world. The machinery which this technology 
brings into the schoolhouse now gets less in the way also, 
having been recently shrunk physically. On exactly how to 
use the film image, our powerful friends have not yet en- 
dorsed any one line of sales talk. Standardization seems far 
off. Bless them. 


Activated sludge, a fascinating subject 


We take water from Lake Ontario and put it back in the 
Genesee River after we are through with it. Right now we 
are building a $6.5 million plant further to improve the 
quality of the discharge. We are going to give the water back 
sparkling clear and fit for trout. Biggest voluntary project of 
private industry in support of the state's pure water program, 
says the Governor. 

* If the factory were closed, the benefits of the light- 
sensitive materials made there forgotten, and the people sent 
far away, the quality of the water in the Genesee River would 
further improve. There is a better way. 

* Distillation purifies water the most. Some day nuclear 
energy may be cheap enough to distill half a billion gallons of 
water a day. But the heat evolved might change the climate. 
Too bold for now. 

* Passing through artificial membranes also does a good 
job. Plant to do it might run a few hundred times the cost of 
any other purification plant on earth. Imprudent. 


* Better at the job than 
any passive artificial mem- 
brane is the natural one 
that separates the outside 
world from the active and 
incredibly efficient and 
adaptable chemical plant 
inside a bacterium. No- 
body knows how to build such a plant, nor is there any need 
to. Under foot everywhere and awaiting the chance to flourish 
are abundant prototypes in whatever design is required to 
disassemble any compound presented, including phenol and 
other "germicides." Poison for one nurtures another. 

* The public (including millions of healthy, satisfied own- 
. ers of septic tanks) equates all bacteria with disease, failing 
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to understand what a mess there would be if 
they were all wiped out forever. | 
* Bacteria serve as food for organisms of more complex 
form, which are eaten in turn by other forms, and so up a - 
chain. All are so small that one sees with the naked eye MA 





Members of the team on a certain day 


brown broth, an abomination almost by definition. Yeasts 
and other fungal cells may also be present to compete with — 
the bacteria for the nutrients we wish to get rid of. Except = 
for certain bacteria at the bottom of the chain, all the orga- 
nisms need oxygen. Supply that in abundance and life is lived 
in the tank at high pitch. Thus are wastes burned off biologi- l 
cally. Steps are taken to make sure the organisms remain x 
behind when the cleansed water leaves. * 
* The chain of life that cleanses streams was working T A 
before vertebrates and factories evolved. Engineers just make - 
the process more efficient. te 
* Activated sludge systems like the one we are building 
are designed and operated by engineers who wish the biol: l- 3 
ogists would get interested and clear up the mysteries of the 
day-to-day and hour-to-hour population changes in the tank. 
Predictability and clear, firm specifications are wanted. M 
* Biologists are well aware that many mysteries are ther 
to be unraveled, but it's hard to establish a scientific position. 
on à foundation of factory effluvia. 3 
e Our management has committed us to share happily 
any technology we develop as the plant progresses. EU 


Sit down and be comforted 
Try writing down exactly why one upholstered chair or sofa 


feels good and another does not. Better yet, go to a furo 
ture showroom and ask to see some items that have been built 
with a new polyester product of ours that we have name i 
"EKTAFILL." You may not care deeply why a new and in- 
genious concept for bonding together layers of fiber of dif- p 
ferent diameter promotes a just-right combination of support, — 
softness, and resiliency along with rugged resistance to the /— * 
passage of the years and responsiveness to the realities of 
furniture design and production. Just sit down and assess the — 
results. pe Aie please. i A 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY An equal-opportunity employer 
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The effect is a beautifully sus- 
ta ained priority of interests in which 
the depiction of concrete social con- 
litio: and forces, of manners and 
mores stands by itself as a portrait 
of an age and a class, while serving 

E the ground that outlines the 
formation of his character. ‘This 
‘not only places the emphasis where 

am ost readers would wish to see it — 
on the way things were rather than 
how they felt, on the individual life 
seen less through its accidents than 
common experience — but also 

Ker 'nables Pritchett, both as writer and 
as subject, to exist naturally and 
unselfconsciously among his interests 

and feelings. The result is a splendid 
montage of persons and places fixed 

n their individual being, casting 

their representative light, and sug- 
ing the evolving personality of 

e author through his relations to 

By this kind of artistic strat- 
e I ediating deftly between figure 

and ground, an autobiography turns 

E: ito a life. 

Be In his criticism, no less than in his 
fiction or travel writing, Pritchett’s 

sreat gift has been for characteriza- 
tion, the overflow of relevant, vivid, 
irprising detail, that actualizes a 
pi erson, a place, a book. Pritchett 

+ ur ong the hallowed dead of litera- 

tt € is like Odysseus in Hades: a 

dii ttle of the blood of his critical 
vitality, and even as spectral a figure 

-as Richardson immediately begins 

to: speak again and have his being. 
| Still, one is unprepared for the 

dramatic sketches of the Pritchett 
family, and the full, dominant por- 
tre it of his father. Moreover, if 

Pritchett brings to his autobiography 

z r and aims of a social novelist, 

also belonged to a family that 
especially designed for this 

m erprise: a veritable treasure trove 

of individual types. Thanks to the 
ad lventurism of his father, whose 

d of wild oats was commerce — 

So A of nature's salesmen,” as Prit- 
nett delicately puts it, he was even 
m nore one of nature's buyers" — the 

ily lived in a good many different 
aces and circumstances, one step 
| E ead of its creditors. And since the 

E boy was regularly being farmed 

3 out to relatives, he led a more pica- 

3 i: pee youth than David Copper- 

. field. 

3 a His formative influences began 
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On my mother’s side they were all 
pagans, and she a rootless London 
pagan, a fog worshiper, brought up on 
the folklore of the North London 
streets; on my father’s side they were 
harsh, lonely, God-ridden sea or country 
people who had been settled along the 
Yorkshire coasts or among its moors 
and fells for hundreds of years. There 
is enough in the differences between 
North and South to explain the battles 
and uncertainties of a lifetime. 


So it proved, at least in the first 
twenty years recounted in A Cab at 
the Door. Family crises sent him fre- 
quently into his paternal grand- 
father’s household. A man who had 
pulled himself out of poverty with 
one mighty lunge from the army and 
bricklaying into the ministry, he 
“looked like a sergeant-major who 
did not drink." His guides were 
Carlyle and Ruskin as well as the 
Gospel; a somewhat mellowed au- 
thoritarian by Pritchett’s time, he 
urged his iron aspirations on his 
grandson, and whatever will to 





learning and self-improvement and 
independence that Pritchett was to 
live out began with the influence 
of this solitary and hardheaded 
Dissenter. There was also his great- 


uncle Arthur, a cabinetmaker in 
York, who had literally taught him- 
self to read with Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy and had made himself 
into an amateur naturalist and anti- 
quarian. From these two resolute 
figures and their industrious house- 
holds, one gets a feeling for the 
powerful religious and economic 
forces that had created mobility at 
long last in the working class and 
enabled it to make its first significant 
inroads into the life of culture. 

Still, there was a long way to 
go, and Pritchett speaks of his grand- 
father as being like an immigrant, 
so strange to him was his place in 
the middle class. Exhausted by his 
early climb and devitalized by the 
vocation that had enabled it, he 
was eventually dominated by his 
fastidious and stuffy wife and by 
his own dream of status. Pritchett's 
father inherited the dream and e 
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ae iinisfec s household, he became 


a premature gentleman, addicted to — 


fashions and comforts that his exag- | 
gerated sense of opportunity and 
his superficial resourcefulness never | 
quite earned for him and that had ~ 
to be purchased at his family’s ex- - 
A softheaded businessman, 
a fantasist, his mobility was mostly — 
circular, now tilting upward toward - 
respectability, now downward into 
sordidness. His religious upbringing - 
led him into various denominations, | 
which he tried on for style, and - 
eventually his obstinacy, expansive- 
and self-righteousness found — 
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an abiding stay in the teachings of - 


Mary Baker the 


woman" 


Eddy, 


of her husband's career, wryly sing- 
ing to herself “At Trinity Church Lor 
met me doom." 


"other | 
in his life. His relation with - 
his wife, as Pritchett puts it, was. 
"like a marriage of the rich and the — 
poor." A sly, imaginative ex-shop- | 
girl, she vaguely followed with her 
four children in the turbulent wake - 


Needless to say, Pritchett grew. = 
up with deeply ambivalent feelingen 3 


toward this flashy and unreliable | 
father who still dominated his family |. 
in good Victorian fashion (“Until 
1918," Pritchett remarks, “Engla 





was a club of energetic and deter- 


mined parricides"). Early on, he 


* 


- 
` 
> 


can only helplessly accept his father's. : 
nutty glory: “We have no desire to 


see things like the pantomime or 
Peter Pan; other children see such 
shows, but we prefer to send Father 


there on our behalf; it will be one | 


more chapter of his fantastic life.” 
He wears cut-down striped morning 
trousers to another one of his slum 
schools, imbibes his father’s myopic 


view of reality, even takes for a time 


to Christian Science. ‘‘No one else 
had (I was sure) our dark adven- 
tures. 


longing for the normality we saw 
around us." 

But eventually, he found he had 
his own singularities to cultivate. 
The first good teacher he encoun- 
tered led him directly into literature 
and painting, a deviation which his 
father, hot for emulation, met with 
open contempt and secret jealousy. 
So began Pritchetts long struggle 
to work himself free of his father's | 


We were a race apart, 
abnormal but proud of our stripes, 


ma 


ego, from commerce and religion, S 


from the family mania for fp 
" Visits to his. more, stabile: 
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enlightened relatives helped. So did 
his busy life in the streets and 
schools of London and environs, a 
boy's first line of escape from a 
neurotic home. 

His family settles for a time in 
Dulwitch, Ruskin's neighborhood, 
and this patron saint of lower-class 
aspirations beckons him on. ‘The 
great novelists also begin to offer 
him some solid ground. One day in 
the peace and quiet of the country- 
side, a sense of purpose forms: 
“Money would have nothing to do 
with it. . . . The important thing 
was to be alone... and always 
walking and moving away." Pre- 
scient but still sad. He remarks on 
his poor performance in school, on 
his being *'self-burdened," on ‘“‘the 
dirty cunning and flightiness of my 
priggish nature" — that is to say, on 
being his father's son and suffering 
from two generations of the Non- 
conformist vertigo. That he will 
grow up to be V. S. Pritchett is less 
surprising at this point than the fact 
that he is growing up at all. 

Yet his brother, who adored his 
father and therefore remained suit- 
ably dull, springs to life once he 
leaves home and returns from France 
a success in business. Such is the 
resilience and toughness of the hu- 
man stuff. After four years spent in 
the relative sanity of the leather 
trade — here the book rises to the 
most sustained and luminous level 
of social observation — Pritchett is 
ready at nineteen to begin his own 
life in France. His father puts him 
on the boat train, still self-impor- 
tantly fussing over him, the elder 
Pritchett’s portly, almost sumptuous 
manner the mark of the dreamlike 
appetite that had seduced his own 
father and perverted himself. Ex- 
hausted by their anxieties, hatreds, 
conflicts, Pritchett has little to say 
to him; they watch two Italians, 
father and son, passionately embrac- 
ing each other. 

It is a moment of pure revelation: 
the profits and losses of the family’s 
long climb into the middle class 
registered by the contrast. In his 
modest, unsentimental way, Pritchett 
quickly passes on to other matters 
and feelings, but this detail in its 
setting leaves behind for the reader, 
as does the memoir as a whole, a 
very clear sense of the difference 
between writing as self-display and 
writing that enables the self, through 
the tactics and tact of art, to suggest 
its meanings. 
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Eugene McCarthy 


on American government 
and politics 


In this timely book, Senator 
McCarthy defines his views of 
the workings of government on 
all levels; the intricacies of poli- 
tics, political parties, and politi- 
cal theory; the structure of 
international organizations; the 
conduct of foreign. affairs. Must 
reading and reference for the 
primaries and the national Pres- 
idential campaign to follow. 


Illustrated $5.95 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 






"Absolutely fascinating 
inside look at the effects 
of television on 
political campaigning." 


“Timely and provocative."? “A 
book of remarkable candor. A 
mixture of expertise and astute 
and sometimes frightening 
analysis."? 
An expert in the field of political 
propaganda tells exactly how a 
candidate can build or rebuild 
his image in the public eye. Dr. 
Gene Wyckoff has analyzed the 
impact of television on voting, 
and crafted television programs 
for presidential hopefuls. His 
fascinating revelation of how 
television has restyled the art of 
politics includes case histories 
from the campaigns of Rocke- 
feller, Kennedy, Nixon, Reagan. 
$6.95 


1. San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 
2. The Christian Science Monitor 
3. Tulsa World 
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Discover Spain 
— its history, 


i 
ts people, The latest book written by Jean- 


. e * 
its fascination— Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the bril- 
with liant and versatile founder and editor 


of the Paris weekly L’Express, is 
J AMES A. neither an intellectual nor a literary 
MICHENER 


achievement; it is a sociological phe- 


perts’ discussions on the so-called 
technology gap between the United 
States and Western Europe, after 
many fragmentary debates about the 
benefits and drawbacks of American 
investments in Europe, after De 
Gaulle’s charges that linked such 
investments with America’s balance 
of payments deficit, and Gaston 
Defferre’s indictment of the Gaullist 
regime for allowing the economic 
take-over of France by the United 
States while waging a lonely fight 
against American political imperial- 
ism, the time had come for a blunt, 


nomenon. Its enormous success in 
Western Europe shows that Servan- 
Schreiber has, once again, known 
how to tackle the right subject at the 
right moment. After years of ex- 

SPANISH TRAVELS AND REFLECTIONS 

Photographs by Robert Vavra. A 

Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 

$10, now at your bookstore. 

RANDOM HOUSE 


The American Challenge 


by Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber 
(Atheneum, $6.95) 








robust novel 
of love, labor, and the 
struggle for the good 
life among the work- 


readable, and popular analysis of 
America’s industrial and technologi- 
cal challenge to Europe. 


ing classes as the 20th Servan-Schreiber has put together 
century dawned over data and analyses from a large num- 
Firenze ber of sources, including OECD 


reports, studies by American and 
European scholars, and memoranda 
from American research institutes. 
He has the talent for presenting his 
facts in striking, often sensational 
fashion: American industry in Eu- 
rope might well become the third 
industrial power in the world — 
after the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.; nine tenths of America’s 
investments in Europe are financed 
by European resources — “We pay 
them so that they can buy us out.” 
He shows that those investments are 
mainly in strategic — that is, the 
most advanced — sectors, especially 
ios ard. ME electronics, and that the short-term 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE,BROWN  . |advantages for Europe would be off- 

4 |set by the long-term disadvantages 
. of a quasi-colonial domination. Yet 
the main message of the book is an 
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by Stanley Hoffmann 


appeal to Western Europeans to 
meet the American challenge not by 
restrictive measures, but by a sort 
of collective political determination 
to reorganize European social rela- 
tions, management habits, education 
systems, and political institutions in 
order to become competitive again. 
Nothing short of a federal European 
government capable of defining and 
applying a unified industrial policy, 
of encouraging the transnational 
concentration of industrial firms, of 
giving massive state aid to industry 
(especially for research and devel- 
opment) will suffice. 
Servan-Schreiber's book is both a 
sharp description and a demonstra- 
tion of the European predicament. 
It is at its best in its critical passages: 
when he denounces the sclerosis of 
social structure and education in the 
nations of Western Europe; when he 
points out the fiasco of purely na- 
tional attempts at competing with 


American firms (as in the case of | 


computers) and the tribulations of 


purely cooperative undertakings be- — 


tween Western European states (as 
in the cases of the Concorde airplane 
and the space program); when he 
criticizes the absence of a sense of 
industrial dynamism not only in the 
French right but also in the French 
left, with its dislike of competition, 
its attachment to bureaucracy, and 
its opium of revolution." Servan- 
Schreiber may be right in saying that 
America's challenge is that of reason, 
science, and organization. But the 
remedies he suggests indicate that 
reason, science, and organization by 
themselves do not determine solu- 
tions to problems that go far beyond 
management techniques and involve 
value choices and deep changes in 
social behavior. 

The real puzzle — to which he 
does not address himself — is why 
the resurgent European nations have 
failed to meet the American chal- 
lenge. The familiar answer, so dear 
to Jean Monnet and George Ball, 
the excessively small size of the 
nation-state, is only part of the 
story. Sweden and Japan, discussed 
by Servan-Schreiber in two brief ap- 
pendices, have met the challenge. 


The answer must be sought at a — 
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onsite Ets beer so Present 
P . and the progress of Western Euro- 
| pean integration so disappointing 
— (for General de Gaulle is not the 
only, or even the main, factor here). 
There is no European sense of purpose in 
the new industrial age; as long as this 
sense has not appeared, within and 
across borders, the remedies recom- 
mended. by Servan-Schreiber will be 
either irrelevant or beyond reach, 
for we are dealing here with issues 
that are not easily fixable by govern- 
mental or supranational fiat. 

First, there is no agreement among 
Western Europeans concerning the 
type of society that should be created 
out of the present system of managed 
capitalism. Servan-Schreiber’s ideal 
is America — he quotes from J. K. 
Galbraith’s analysis of the **techno- 
structure" in the new industrial state 
with approval. But the fact is that 
many Europeans, among the intel- 
lectuals and the young especially, 
continue to object to the ideal of the 
“affluent society," in which social 
justice, as they see it, is merely a hap- 
hazard by-product of the rate of 
economic growth, and the workers 
— are “integrated”? through powerful 

unions convinced of the supreme vir- 

tues of productivity; they want to 
build a different kind of social order 
— (although they are far from agreeing 
on a model); their reaction is best 
summarized by the remark of Jean- 
Marie Domenach, the director of 
the French monthly Esprit: “Why 
fight the American system outside, 
if it is in order to adopt it inside?" 
They want to preserve, or to re- 
create, a separate European identity, 
one less dominated by values of 
economic rationality and *'cost ef- 
fective’ management, by the con- 
viction that the proper means define 
the right ends. They would prefer 
either a consensus around a different 
ideal, or a society altogether less 
wedded to consensus and more 
geared to conflict and contest. 
Second, even if Europeans, within 
their separate nation-states, should 
come to recognize the American 
model as the best — even for the 
realization of their goals of social jus- 
tice, democratization, and participa- 
tion — the passage from the national 
sphere of action to the federal one 
‘would still depend on whether the 
separate governments could agree on 
a joint political role for Europe in the 
world. For a pooling of wealth, wel- 
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The Peripatetic 

Advertiser this 

month circles the 

work in five books: 

— Fictionally, be- 

ginning in the inner circle of 

the State Department’s Wash- 

ington, then on to a Chinese 

grocery in East Africa; his- 

torically, back to the China of 

the Flying Tigers and OSS, and 

on to the nerve-splitting hours 

of the siege of Singapore; visu- 

ally, to a contemplation of 

the world itself delineated in 
an incomparable atlas. 


The Triumph, a 
novel by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith 
demonstrates 
among many other 
things that when the interna- 
tionally-renowned author of 
The New Industrial State turns 
to writing fiction, his publish- 
ers can rejoice in seeing his 
books appear on both sections 
of the bestseller lists in the 
same season, “. .. Let me say 
at once that the novel is more 
authoritative and vastly more 
entertaining than Henry 
Adams’ Democracy. . . . What 
sets this novel apart from the 
fat cats we have had about our 
national Capital is Galbraith's 
irreverence, his cool wit, and 
his perception of policy-mak- 
ing which only an insider could 
gibe at so effectually.” 
Edward Weeks, The Atlantic 


—Ü 


Three chapters of Fong and 
the Indians by Paul Theroux 
are appearing in this month's 
Atlantic, eloquent testimony to 
this young and gentle satirist's 
talent. 


9) Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers [S A 
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‘Through China's Wall and — 3 












China the Remembered E 
Life is by Paul Frillmann, who - 
was successively a missionary, , E 
chaplain and combat intelli- 
gence officer in China, and Gra- 
ham Peck, artist and author of — — 


Two Kinds of Time. They _ 
have produced a book that - 
Harry T. Moore says “Is in all 
ways a fascinating book. . e e — 
Frillmann and Peck make a - 
marvelous pair — the experi- - 
ence first and then the vivid re- 4 
cording of it. It’s extremely — 

exciting to be taken back into 
the China of the 30's." EC 


The massive tragedy of to ed E 
pore was almost lost sight of in - 
the holocaust that roared | 
across the Pacific. A Sinister — 
Twilight: The Fall of Singa- - 1 
pore 1942 by Noel Barber | 
tells the story as it can be told — 
most movingly and intimately — - 
in the hour-to-hour fight of a : 
few people whose gallantry - 
saved all. 


The fifth book is a five-in-onal 
sleight of hand — the tremen- 5 
dous five volume Times Atlas 
of The World now compressed — p 
into one volume with new mac 
terial added. This is the Come | 
prehensive Edition, 
($45.00). “. .. The best, most — 
comprehensive, accurate and — 
up-to-date single-volume world 
atlas now available in English. - 3 
In conception, it is the most ~ 
responsible; in manner of pre- Ee 
sentation, the most mature; in 
cartography and design, d 3 
handsomest, most legible aded 
convenient. These 
superlatives are not 
given lightly." No 
indeed! 

New York Times 
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urposes to which the common goods 
; uld be used — that is, an agree- 
. on the common good; and a 
| E t willingness to entrust a federal 
yovernment with the definition of 
the common good is not likely to 
"merge as long as the national defi- 
nitions are either as far apart or as 
confused as they are now. 
_ Final. and most profoundly, the 
son for this unwillingness and for 
the incapacity to overcome the do- 
mestic uncertainties about a new 
pc of society is the very resilience 
those obsolete forms of political 
and social organization that Servan- 
Sc nreiber denounces. If these forms 
E more flexible, less incapable of 
form, there would be fewer Euro- 
eans distrustful of the capitalist 
deal (for to them, capitalism means 
he old European, not the new 
American industrial, state); it is a 
ici lous circle. If these patterns were 
ss deeply rooted, even though they 
Bil ‘to meet the demands of the new 
ndustrial age, then purely national 
ref forms could eliminate them, or na- 
tional governments could delegate 
the task to a supranational agency. 
But the present drama in Europe, the 
i son why the American challenge 
is resented but not met, lies in the 
following contradiction: there are, 
on | the one side, certain rigidities (in 
management, in education, in the 
separation between science, indus- 
try, and research) that have become 
ssive obstacles to both economic 
Bad social progress, and also the 
r resistance to change of all those who 
ve benefited for so long from those 
bsolete structures. There are, on 
? other side, all those who have 
veen SO deeply conditioned by those 
t ictures that, despite their hos- 
y to them, they find it hard either 
oco 1ceive of anything really differ- 
, or to go about trying to change 
1em in the bureaucratic and inefh- 
nt ways which are the only ones 
| c yet which perpetuate 
vil or distort change. The trauma 
educational reform in Western 
urope is exemplary: the old system 
lapses, but the governments are 
Ebie to impose a new one, be- 
se they have no clear idea of 
hat it should be, and they are 
Eu: between the conservatism 
the majority of the challenged 
id ducators and the negative revolt — 
su len for most, violent for some — 
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en is Wrong to Sonne so often po- 
litical with governmental. It is, as 
the French would say, a problem of 
civilization — of collective imagina- 
tion and will. 

In order to get to the nirvana of 
the postindustrial age, Western Eu- 
ropean societies would have to know 
how to get beyond the bourgeois 
age; for the time being they live, 


Let's Revitalize the Classics Now! — 








euma byt aeiia — at it loose ies 
its hold and redirecting its branches. a 
It is not surprising that American  . 
industry, untroubled by Europe' 8 
past and by any doubts about pur- 3 
pose and future, should have kho ME E 
how to move in, and thus left the tied — 
Europeans torn between admiration 
and resentment. 
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by Robert Bingham 


It has become fashionable among 
the so-called literary sophisticates 
of our day to speak with contumely 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bowdler 
(1754-1825). Bowdler, it will be 
recalled, was the editor who sought 
to save no less a treasure than 
the poetry of William Shakespeare 
from falling into public desuetude 
by causing to be published, in 1818, 
an edition of the- bard's plays in 
which, as Bowdler explained, ‘“‘those 
words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family." So far as 
I can determine, no plans have been 
made to celebrate the sesquicenten- 
nial of the feat. But to those who can 
only scoff at a delicacy that would 
spare maiden ladies the discomfiture 
of blushing, I submit that one day 
Bowdler will be accorded a worthy 
place in the literary pantheon as a 
fiting recognition of a contribution 
to our culture that knows no parallel 
in history — and one, moreover, 
that has far-reaching significance 
for our own times. 

What, it may be asked, can 
Bowdler possibly teach us today? 
Only a madman would propose the 
expunction of any scatological or 
Fescennine material from books in 
an age when the ingenuity of even 
the foulest mind apparently cannot 
produce salacity that the courts will 
find devoid of redeeming social 
value and when the reading public's 
erotic imagination, glutted to the 
point of surfeit, cries out for ever 
more rarefied titillation. The mod- 
ern reader demands more smut, not 
less. But let us examine Bowdler’s 
contribution dispassionately. ‘Then 
it will become clear that the essence 


of bowdlerization, as we call the 
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process, is nothing more nor less than 
the revitalization of a masterpiece 
by means of responsible emendation 
so that it may conform more accept- 
ably to tastes and mores entirely _ 
at variance with those which pre- 
vailed, through no fault of the 
author, when the work was first — 
committed to paper. For us, then, | 
the solution, once grasped, is so  — 
simple as to seem almost laughable.  - 
Bowdler took the dirty words out; 
we must put them in! 

Indeed, there is no time to pem 
wasted. It i is not difficult to foresee 
that even a novel as unduly explicit — Rs 
in its delineation of the appetites o E 
the flesh as M. Flauberts Madame 
Bovary is threatened with literary 
oblivion among readers whose con- 
cepts of what Frenchwomen do for 
amusement have been formed by — 
Mlle. Réage's Story of O. Just how — 
did Emma and the young clerk pass 
their time while sequestered in that _ 
carriage with drawn shades whose 
driver was ordered to “keep going"  - 
aimlessly around Paris all one after- 
noon? The public expects to be told, 
and it must be told if the novel is 
not to be dismissed as archaically 
prim. 

And now that Mr. Mailer has — 
shown us what is really involved in 
the maturation of an American boy | 
during the process of hunting and 
killing a bear, how many modern 
readers can be expected to have the 
patience to work their way through 
the prototype of this genre, in which 
Mr. Faulkner unfortunately ne- 
glected to include even one episode  . 
involving two of his male characters . 
in a sleeping bag? The need for 
remedy is urgent. The classics must — 
be Drought Up to date now. je en Ls 
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= For this reason, it gives me satis-| 
faction to be able to announce 
that at least a small beginning has 
been made in the great task of keep- 
ing our heritage alive. And I am 
especially gratified that this be- 
ginning has been made among mem- 
bers of the academic profession, who 
are all too often wrongly accused of 
ignoring the imperatives of popular 
culture. 

Thanks to the generosity of one of 
the farsighted philanthropic founda- 
tions, a modest grant has been made 
available to me for the purpose of 
conducting a seminar that serves the 


special scholarly needs of qualified RI SSELL 


Ph.D. candidates in the heretofore 


















THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


BERTRAND . 





unrecognized discipline of hard- 1914-1944 

core pornography. Most of my *Malcolm Muggeridge: “I know 
students attracted, I like to think, of no other 2 debet cap- 
by my positive approach to this able of looking at himself with 
relatively new branch of compar- the same detachment and the 
ative literature — have transferred same honesty — qualities which 
from the University of California put his autobiography in a class 
at Berkeley, where they gained valu- of its own.” 

able experience in the Free Speech 

eot, and the mei E ue Biustrated, 35:95 8 eee 
which they go about their work is An Atlantie Monthly Press Book 
infectious. LITTLE. BROWN 


I should like to single out for 
special commendation two students 
whose projects may be illustrative of 
our entire undertaking. An espe-| 
cially imaginative young man, who 
expects to be leaving me next se- 
mester in order to take a position as 
technical adviser for the filming of 
Gore Vidal's Myra Breckinridge, has 
interlarded Melville's long essays on 
cetology with some graphic little 
scenes of ?^tween-deck sodomy that 
should go far to relieve the tedium 
of Moby Dick. A young lady who 
has been functioning as my research 
assistant in the pornography seminar 
is preparing, under my tutelage, an 
unusual doctoral dissertation in the 
form of a complete revision of the 
works of Jane Austen. In my 
opinion, the new version of Emma, 
in which the rich possibilities of 
incest inherent in Miss Woodhouse's 
prolonged devotion to her invalid 
father are exploited to the full, will 
drive puritanical stuff like Couples 
right off the best-seller list the minute 
it appears. 

And that, after all, is our goal. 
In the exalted tradition of Thomas 
Bowdler, we do not revise merely for 
the sake of revision but in order to 
render the great literature of the 
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Personal reflections 

on 1968 by one of today's 
most searching political : 
commentators H 


ii : ta 


WAIST DEEP IN THE BIG MUDDY 


The national affairs correspondent 
for The New Yorker writes an 
agonizing assessment of the U.S. E 
involvement in Asia and of the Ee 
reactions expressed at home and Sam 
abroad. $4.50 at bookstores 
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past truly popular with the general ff 

reading public of today. Surely, *, ER 

there's no crime in that. CETTE pVMAWE MER * 
99 . 
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EA novelist born in Ireland who 
MR himself to the United 
Sta tates after a pause in Canada, Brian 
M oore attracted his first readers 
wii a The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne, that poignant short novel 
ibout a spinster in Belfast which one 
?ritic praised for its “hypnotic plau- 
sibility.” It took Mr. Moore about 
ten years to acquire sophistication in 
the new world; how well he has done 
‘so will be seen in his best book to 
date, Z Am Mary Dunne, the July 
selection of the Literary Guild. 
a Ber Dunne, a feast for the eye at 
| hi Ero tells her story in the first 
son and on a day when she is 
in Birouble. In her premenstrual 
er riod — she is starkly explicit about 
l her sex doings — Mary is neurotic 
nd vulnerable; her mind is filled 
self-doubt. In such a mood, 
hat she calls her Mad Twin fre- 
uently gets the upper hand, trap- 
her in actions and confessions 
hich leave her trembling and 
Wi Pitched. The most trivial irritant 
—a stranger accosting her as she 
] leaves the beauty parlor on Madison 
Avenue, or the tainted gossip of an 
old friend at lunch — sends her off 
into a fit of reminiscence in which the 
novelist discloses the woman bare, 
ruilty about her past, uncertain of 
ier future, yet appealing because of 
ier irrepressible spirit. 
_ From the day when she ran away 
Er Butchersville in Nova Scotia 
ith her classmate Jimmy Phelan, 
err has been on the make. She 
not in love with Jimmy, she 
iought he represented a meal ticket 
T ponto, where she could be 
ached as an actress (Mary had won 
t prize in the Dominion Drama 
Estival in Halifax); but when they 
etched up living on her salary in a 
leazy Bifurnished room, that gamble 
as | lost. Jimmy, inept even at love- 
ing, was left by the wayside when 
caught the eye of *Hat" Bell, 
anadian war correspondent. 
Hat field Bell is the most likable 
ma n in the book, blond, competent, 
nd . distinguished in a careless way. 
e was a good deal older than Mary 
buen she came into his life and more 
hard-used than she suspected. They 
yere. to have five years together; 
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after the divorces she moved with 
Hat to New York for his big job at 
Life, and when Life fired him because 
of his drinking, she was as loyal to 
him as a dissatisfied woman could 
be, helping with his cure until 
Terence Lavery, the charming Eng- 
lish playwright, a year younger than 
herself, started her looking the other 
way. For all his good looks Hat was 
impotent, and Mary, puzzled, blamed 
this on herself until in her infatuation 
with Terence she found that she 
could return love. 

The bright and the soiled strands 
of Mary's life have been skillfully 
shuttled: one sympathizes with her 
eagerness to get away from drabness, 
her impatience with the small gossipy 
clique in Toronto; and one shares 
her feeling of inferiority, which she 
and her Canadian friends carry with 
them across the border: this comes 
out ironically in her luncheon with 
Janice and intolerably in the scene of 
abasement at the close. Mary will 
never forgive herself for not being 
more loyal to Hat, nor as an older 
woman will she ever be quite sure 
of her hold on Terence. In her 
struggle for self-possession she has 
qualms about her sanity, and so 
occasionally does the reader, not 
knowing what her inner resources 
may be. The trouble is the author 
has told us more about the early 
frigidity and later warmth of her love 
life than about how her mind works 
when she is otherwise occupied. 


At the war's end Barbara Ward 
was the second in command of the 


I Am Mary Dunne 
by Brian Moore 
(Viking, $4.95) 


The Lopsided World 
by Barbara Ward 
(Norton, $3.95) 


The Survival of the Fittest 
by Pamela Hansford Johnson 
(Scribner’s, $6.95) 


The Right People 
by Stephen Birmingham 
(Little, Brown, $10.00) 
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hilaration which she experienced as E 
she saw the new world restore the old š 
with the Marshall Plan and the 
“Point Four” programs of 1949 have- y 
lived with her ever since as the most — d 
humane, intelligent way of recon- - 
ciling the vast discrepancies on our 
planet, where 20 percent of the a P 
world's population controls 80 per- 
cent of the world's wealth. I think — . 
Miss Ward assimilates the living — . 
conditions, the needs of a new devel- - 
oping nation faster than anyone else 
I know. Her long residence in and 
her close study of the poorer coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa qualify her 
to speak as an authority, and the ap- 
peal which she makes in her new 
short book, 74e Lopsided World, is 
addressed to the pocket nerve quite 
as much as to the heart. 

Miss Ward realizes that most of us 
do not think about our planet asa | 
community and that we Americans ~ 
at the moment are in no mood to 
draw a comparison between the 
poor at home, about whom we are 
greatly exercised, and the poor 
abroad, whom we have grown tired 
of aiding. How can we find the 
means for both? we ask, and Miss - 
Ward thinks that a bad defense. | 
If the Pentagon, she reminds us, — 
asks for 50 billion for a new anti- 
missile system, we will buy it no 
matter how soon it may be obsolete 
— but the amount required to help 
the developing nations reach a 
peacekeeping stability comes a lot 
cheaper than that! She knows how = 
long it takes to produce the *break- — 
through" to modernization — with — . 
the richest continent in the world in 
our hands, it took us Americans 
eighty years — but she has seen the 
healthy beginnings, and they must 
go on. “Land settlement," she 
writes, “Shas turned the dark lands of 
the Mau Mau into a lively, growing 
Kikuyu farming area. Rural works 
and cooperatives have brought some 
stability to some of the world's most 
overcrowded farm lands in East 
Pakistan. Earlier land reforms seem 
to lessen the appeal of guerrillas to 
the Bolivian peasant just as, first in 
the 1870s and then again under 
General MacArthur, they have sta- 
bilized and enriched the Japanese  . 
countryside.” ik 

Miss Ward is aware of what hap- 
pened in 1929 and 1930, when two 
thirds of the world’s population sud- 
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_ and buying less, and when, in nine 
. months, world trade fell by two 
- thirds. And so she would recall us 
— to a vision which we once had, to 
— a commitment which we cannot 
afford to lose. Her closing words are 
graphic: In a “world society which 
the astronaut strides round in 90 
minutes — and science can blow up 
in 90 seconds . . . it is better to 
build and support the worldwide 
institutions — of peacekeeping, of 
development, of welfare — which in 
any society maintain the peace and 
in a nuclear society can prevent 
annihilation.” 





In The Survival of the Fittest Pamela 
Hansford Johnson sets out to tell the 
adventures and development of a 
small literary circle in London, be- 
ginning in their “wild life? in the 
1930s and carrying them through 
the London blitz and the war and 
on into the atomic age, when with 
reputations and paunches expanded, 
they are ripe for a cultural visit 
to the Soviet Union. Itis a leisurely, 
parochial novel, encumbered with 
too many minor characters, and it 
raises a very large doubt: are these 
people, these novelists and critics, 
with their petty feuds, really be- 
lievable? Plausible novels about art- 
ists come readily to mind, The Moon 
and Sixpence and The Horses Mouth 
being two of them; but I cannot 
recall a single novel about a poet or 
a fiction writer which left me believ- 
ing in the hero's work. | 

I miss in The Survival of the Fittest 
the wit and the mischief which have 
brightened up so much of Miss 
Johnson's other work. The pano- 
rama of the story cannot help giving 
one the feeling of déja vu. The 
rallies for Spain and the dejection 
when the Republic was defeated; the 
lethargy which preceded Chamber- 
lain's and Runciman's appeasement 
of Hitler; the training of the fire 
wardens; the endurance of the blitz; 
the long separation from those cap- 
tured by the Japanese — these are 
experiences which in the multiple 
retelling have lost immediacy and 
much of their emotion. 

What keeps the story moving and 
our attention alert are the three 
central figures. Jo Upjohn, a 


Laborite who dabbles in short sto- 
ries; his closest friend, Kit Mallings, 
the novelist-to-be; and Alison Petrie, 
who has scored an early success with 
her books and with whom they are 





by far the most interesting: his pride 
and humility, the cross he bears in 
his invalid mother, and his un- 
swerving devotion to Alison are the 
facets of a rare man. I think of 
Alison, perhaps erroneously, as the 
alter ego of Miss Johnson; and Kit, 
with his American triumph and his 
compulsive drinking, is clearly based 
on Dylan Thomas. Of the other 
literary prototypes in the book, Bel- 
phoebe is admittedly a character 
sketch of Dame Edith Sitwell and 
Mamonov of Mikhail Sholokhov. 
Indeed there are times when I won- 
der if the use of models may not 
have cramped the vivacity of this too 
long, too literal book. 


When an author competes with 
himself, one of his books is bound to 
suffer. The Right People by Stephen 
Birmingham appears when “Our 
Crowd” is still being relished, and it 
does so at a disadvantage. Part of 
the fun of “Our Crowd" is that the 
hierarchy of the great Jewish families 
arrived at about the same time in 
the nineteenth century, most of them 
penniless; that they climbed the 
American ladder with incredible in- 
dustry and speed; and having arrived 
at Fifth Avenue, that they segregated 
themselves into a tightly closed circle 
in which they lived with pomp, 
decorum, some of them with very 
good taste, and almost all of them 
with happiness. The bolder among 
them broke through the barricades 
erected by J. P. Morgan, and to a 
generation reared on Horatio Alger, 
this was good clean fun and a credit 
to the Statue of Liberty. 

But when Mr. Birmingham comes 
acourting The Right People, by 
which he means those gentiles whose 
ancestry, money, and distinction 
have put them in the top drawer, he 
has a much harder assignment. His 
families have no common takeoff as 
they did in “Our Crowd"; some of 
them date back before the Revolu- 
tion; others, not necessarily the 
wealthiest, maintain their sover- 
eignty with such discretion that they 
are not easy to write about. It was 
Mr. Birmingham's intent to describe 
the leaders in American society and 
the institutions they patronize in 
their home cities and country resorts. 
He knew there was snobbery in- 
volved, and he draws this distinction: 
*Older families are better people. 
Better people are nicer people. New- 
er people may be richer people than 




























both in love. Jo is the kingpin and 
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A Affirmed 


TI h le lively new book by 


CORLISS: 
LAMONT 


© This i is the most important work on 
sedom as a philosophical problem to 
pear in America since Jonathan 
Edwards’ famous study in the 18th 
| Cen tury.9 9 

-Pr 'ofessor Dale Riepe in HUMANIST 


— I 


Thi is is widely acclaimed and eminently 

eadable volume by the distin- 
shed Humanist philosopher 
den 10nstrates that all men always 
pc )ssess the most basic freedom of 
1: Freedom of Choice. 


r. Lamont marshals thoroughly 
o mented evidence illuminating 
| th sides of the free-will contro- 
to show that the doctrine of 
B eterminisen 3 is false. He writes: 
T à ull awareness of freedom of 
choice brings a new sense of power 
and | exhilaration to every aspect of 
ivi ng.” 

T n. author draws upon science, lit- 
ature, religion, the problems of 
veryday life, and examines the £ 
ideas of Einstein, Erich Fromm, Wil- E 
jam James, Spinoza, Thornton 
Vilder, John Dewey, Luther, and 
many other thinkers. = 


AMM 
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I am so glad the book argues in 
such a convincing way against the 
nindless determinists. As you rightly 
ay, , there are a number of possibili- 
s open to life, both in its evolu- 
on ary course and especially in 

history ... I hope this impor- 
nt B book will have a wide circula- 
ion aa —Sir Julian Huxley 


T know no stronger presentation 
the affirmative and, incidentally, 
| few V f any problems so fundamental 
o Ys health (and perhaps the sur- 

vi ral) of civilization.” 
—Joseph Wood Krutch 


| A shows, in clear and simple lan- 
AB p; how freedom of choice is 
Eee. . A wealth of con- 
and vivid illustrations." 

EC —John H. Randall, Jr. 
F Columbia University 


En valuable book for students, 
cach rs, and lay readers. 


1 D oksellers $5.95 
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| [be Real Society] De: ople « one day « only d 


if they work at it." 

His book came into being as a 
series of magazine articles written 
over a decade. I should say that Mr. 
Birmingham is least at ease in the 
older cities like Boston and Phila- 
delphia (there are several inac- 
curacies about Boston which should 
have been caught: the Sedgwicks are 
not Old Boston, and the incom- 
parable Abigail Homans is not in her 
seventies); his better pieces are con- 
cerned with the less rigid milieus like 
Washington, San Francisco, Palm 
Beach, and Palm Springs, where a 
parvenu with style and hospitality 


or an jocos like Ms s Ca fritz | 
of Washington than he does v with a a 
witty trueblood like Alice Le | 
worth. He ignores the pedigrees eri 
the Old South but does produce, — à 
tongue in cheek, the laborious gene- | 
alogy of the Auchinclosses (who but . 
Uncle Charles would ever want to — 
know that much about albatrosses?). a 
His mockery is more telling when — 
he writes about the Knickerbocker = px 
Greys than when he tries to lump ~ 
together the “St. Grottlesex Schools." _ 
The illustrations, many of them of 
lovely ladies, catch the eye without - 
much affinity with the text. 
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Dada and Son ‘a 


by Elisabeth Stevens 


An evening of pseudo-revolution 
in New York. ‘Bourgeois slobs!"? 
screamed one demonstrator. ‘‘Go to 
Schrafft’s!”? sneered another. The 
objects of the invective were à la 
mode art-establishment types arriv- 
ing for the opening of the Museum 
of Modern Art’s show “Dada, Sur- 
realism, and Their Heritage." 

If the protest lacked the bang of 
the old Dada *gestes" (New York 
demonstrators were held behind 
police lines and outnumbered by 
helmeted cops), the show at first 
glance looked unexplosive too. In 
the name of history, the museum 
had attempted to reduce Dada and 
surrealism from psychic explosions 
to a polite series of pops. In a 252- 
page exhibition catalogue (Museum 
of Modern Art: hardcover, $9.95; 
paperbound, $4.95), William S. 
Rubin, the curator of painting and 
sculpture, had written: **. . . art 
cannot be made from life alone, even 
less from particular psychological 
methodologies; more than anything 
else it is made from art." 

Rubin’s hobbyhorse is art as self- 
perpetuating history, and he has 
ridden it assiduously, gathering more 
than 300 works to illustrate his story 
of how Dada was baptized in 
Zurich in 1916, succeeded by sur- 
realism in the early 1920s, and 
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ultimately transmuted to nourish 
such diverse later movements as 
abstract expressionism and pop. The i 
chronology is copious, and some of - 
the art is excellent. Duchamp' s su- - 
perintelligent creations introduce a Ee 
Dada section that includes Picabia, | * 
Man Ray, Grosz, Richter, and 
Schwitters. A fine selection of de - 
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Chirico's stands in precursor position : 


m 


to a big-name surrealist gathering — s 
that includes Max Ernst, Yves Tan- . 
guy, René Magritte, Dali, Miró, and - 
Picasso. A final *heritage" section- TR 
includes the post-1942 European . 
exiles such as André Masson and | 
Roberto Matta as well as Arshile | 
Gorky (“the last important artist to 
be associated with Surrealism”), a 
smattering of abstract deer a T 
(Rothko, Gottlieb, Newman, Pol- T 
lock), and a pinch of pop art ( Olden 3 
burg, Johns, Kienholz). Gro 

Art history is necessary for attribu- 
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July 16 to September 8, 1968 
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October 19 to Depembes Manes 
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- tions and records. Art history can| 

pe illuminating, even interesting. But 

the monothematic devotion of Rubin 

- and many other art historians and 
critics to the idea of art as 
an inevitable and progressive process 
of influences and counterinfluences 
drearily and mechanically grinding 
out new styles is visually deadening 
and intellectually oppressive. Under 
such an approach, the influential and 
the new are valued above the excel- 
lent and the enduring, and art that 
does not ‘“‘progress” — such as the 
primitive or the naive — is greeted 
with impatience rather than appro- 
bation. 

The Dada and surrealism show is 
an example, par excellence, of the 
“Influential Movement" exhibition 
that can be found, with minor varia- 
tions, in museums all over the coun- 
try. In Rubin's exhibition, the impact 
of Dada and surrealism is muted. 
These movements are important, 
the show subtly but chauvinistically 
suggests, as "influences" on later 
and really major movements such 
as abstract expressionism. Distaste- 
ful as such historicizing might have 
been to a surrealist such as André 
Breton, Dada and surrealism are 
used to serve more recent move- 
ments in the same way that an- 
cestors are used to puff the impor- 
tance of the ladies of the D.A.R. 

Although it would seem unor- 
thodox to all the avid art genealo- 
gists, it would be easier to appreciate 
the original impact of Dada and 
surrealism if the space devoted to 
their “heritage”? were given over to 
a selection of the art of the years 
preceding Dada. In spite of Rubin's 
contention that all art comes from 
art, he might have been hard- 
pressed to discover among impres- 
sionists, postimpressionists, fauves, 
or even cubists an appropriate set of 
ancestors. It would be scraping the 
bottom of the barrel to go all the 
way back to Blake, but the work of 
nineteenth-century romantics such 
as Odilon Redon (or, in a pinch, a 
landscape or two by Caspar David 
Friedrich or the American luminists) 
would not suffice. Baudelaire and 
poets who came after him might be 
considered legitimate ancestors, but 
poetry is seldom impressive when 
hung on museum walls. 

That Dada and surrealism repre- 
sented a dramatic and unprecedented 
revolution against the rational ap- 
proach that had been dominant in 


kiss Western art since the Renaissance 
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by Dan Wakefield 


It’s the complete report of journalist Dan Wakefield's 
fact-and-fantasy-finding tour of the United States. It's 
a brilliant distillation of the words and thoughts of 
Americans in drawing rooms, hippie pads, executive 
suites, assembly halls, prowl cars, waiting rooms, 
stadiums, military bases, and ghettos. Thousands of 
candid prose snapshots merge into a gigantic portrait- 
in-depth of a country at war halfway around the world, 
at war with itself, and marching resolutely toward its 
destiny — or its doom. 


Everyone who enjoyed the shorter version of Mr. 
Wakefield's provocative observations of American pro- 
test, pacification and patriotism in the March Atlantic 
will welcome the opportunity to read his full report. 


$5.95 at bookstores 
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nay be "am B mbarras ang thi ing to 
Es itorians feed to the delicate 
Cl E of slow-moving dia- 
lectic, but it is nonetheless true. 
André Breton's Second Surrealist 
pe nifesto goes to the heart of the 
matter: 





































. Everything suggests the belief that 
E. Es is a certain point of the mind 
r E life and death, the real and 
_ the imaginary, the past and the future, 
- the communicable and the incom- 
- municable, the high and the low are 
. no longer perceived as contradictions. 
It would be vain to look for any 
. motive in surrealist activity other 
- than the hope of determining that 
b E point. 


x 


Or as Hans Richter explains in his 
iistory of the Dada movement: 


. The myth that everything in the 
- world can be rationally explained 
"had been gaining ground since the 
. time of Descartes. An inversion was 
— necessary to restore the balance. 

E The realization. that reason and 
-anti-reason, sense and nonsense, de- 
sign and chance, consciousness and 
‘unconsciousness, belong together as 
- necessary parts of a whole — this was 
he central message of Dada. 
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“An inversion was necessary," as 
Richter says, and the Dadaists, dis- 


gusted by the spectacle of a “ra- 
tionally justifiable’? world war, set 
) to restore the irrational, the 


anconscious, and the contradictory 
to prominence. Chance, dreams, the 
mythology of Freud, and such tech- 
Bue: as automatic drawing all 
erved as means to this end. 

The balancing of the irrational 
gai st the rational involved the 
ancient idea of the union of op- 
| posites. In the late medieval Dutch 
manuscript called “The Hours of 


the Museum of Modern Art 
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"Core Cleves,’ oe for instance e 
a devout little painting of a saint 
believed to have been fed by the 
birds is subtly negated by the mar- 
ginal image of a grinning monkey 
stealing birds’ eggs from a nest. Such 
devils of contradiction, although 
familiar in Romanesque and medie- 
val art, were confined during the 
Renaissance to isolated strongholds 
such as the fantasies of Bosch. How- 
ever, Dada again placed the ‘‘mon- 
key" of the irrational next to the 
"saint" of reason and at times 
employed the saint instead of the 
monkey as the marginal image. 
What resulted was far more than 
nihilism or nonsense: Dada was a 
fertile reaffirmation of psychic whole- 
ness. 

To savor the original impact of 
Dada and surrealism instead of 
merely observing their several lan- 
guages (the biomorphic abstraction 
and surrealist illusionism that Rubin 
notes), it is necessary to devour 
contradictions. This is not always 
easy because a piece such as Du- 
champ’s bottlerack (a reproduction 
of one of his famous Readymades) is 
no longer an everyday object. ‘The 
suggestive contrast between the bot- 
tlerack seen in use and the bottle- 
rack seen in isolation at an art show 
is therefore lost. The bottlerack is 
now a mere artifact of Dada — 
bearing the same relation to the 
movement that a reproduction of 
Napoleon’s hat does to Napoleon. 

Another difficulty was that the 
show as it was arranged in New York 
was hard to see. Perhaps the Los 
Angeles County Museum and the 
Art Institute of Chicago will do 
better, but the Modern not only 
hung paintings too closely in small 
rooms packed with super-serious 
notetakers (no one laughs at Dada 
anymore) but also saw fit to allot 
only two benches to the entire 
exhibition. ‘The effect was to hurry 
the viewer through the rooms de- 
voted to Dada and early surrealism 
into the slightly larger and less 
crowded rooms devoted to more 
recent art, after a quick glance at 
such standard shockers as Magritte's 
girl tearing a live bird with her 
teeth or Dali's The Great Masturbator. 

Still, the contradictions that lie at 
the heart of Dada and surrealism 
abound. With these works the 
naive question (Why is Delvaux's 
naked lady promenading with a 
fully dressed man?) is always the 
incisive question. Unexpected com- 
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 binations « pining: hot deu: ally 
in congruence, of real and Unreal. 
and of life and art, are both the 
essence and the animating force. 

In this world where opposites 
meet, Duchamp's bicycle wheel is sit- 
ting on a stool, Meret Oppenheim's 
teacup is covered with fur, Picabia's 





painting of gears suggests a sexual 
joining, and Yves Tanguy's forms 
may be seen as stones, semi-animate 


shapes, or even as patterns of 
thought. Scale is inconsistent and 
variable: de Chirico paints a classi- 
cal head and a glove that dwarf the 
wall of a building; Magritte designs 
a cake of soap that overshadows 
a bedroom rug.  Matta's abstract 
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shapes in dynamic motion can be — 


read as a pattern of activity which 


is either enormous or microscopic. 


Metamorphosis freely transforms ob- 
jects or slyly substitutes one thing 
for another: a head painted by 
Picasso turns into a hand clutching 
a sphere; the nose in George Grosz’s 
collage “Remember Uncle August, 
the Unhappy Inventor” is found to 
be a photograph of a machine frag- 
ment. Parts can be read for the 
whole: a few lines by Miró are 
sufficient to suggest a face or a 
figure. Wholes are constructed from 
incongruous but suggestive parts: a 
Picabia collage forms a woman's 
face from matches, coins, hairpins, 
and leather curlers. Even titles or 
the words included in certain paint- 
ings and collages add a counterpoint 
of contradiction rather than explana- 
tion; Magritte’s realistic representa- 
tion of a supersize pipe is neatly 
negated by the legend “Ceci m'est 
pas une pipe," and further com- 
plicated by the title — **The Wind 
and the Song." 

The non sequiturs, visual puns, 
and myriad contradictions of this 
art are not readily categorized. Most 
standard discussions of Dada and 
surrealism stick to the safety of his- 
jorge interlarded with F reudian plati- 
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* s i E Dhysies, poetry, magic, mys- 
|. ticism, and Jungian psychology. 
— Seldom entirely explainable but 
- forever demanding explanation, the 
art of Dada and surrealism remains 
as tantalizing and provocative as 
dreams. Viewed historically, both 
JJ movements are dead and cannot be 
E revived by demonstrations, stylish 
| openings, or a definitive catalogue, 
yet the contradictions of Dada and 
— surrealism have endured — not be- 
cause they are influential but be- 
cause they are archetypal. As André 
Breton wrote, “I believe that men 
. will long continue to feel the need to 
- follow to its source the magical river 
. flowing from their eyes, bathing with 
- the same hallucinatory light and 
= — shade both the things that are and 
— the things that are not." 





Short Reviews: Records 
by Herbert Kupferberg 





HE i Brahms: Horn Trio in E-flat ( Alan 
NE Civil, Yehudi Menuhin, Hepzibah Menu- 
— hin; Angel S-36472). The quintessence 
Es of chamber music romanticism, the 
= Horn Trio gets a precise but desic- 
Ef cated presentation from musicians 
s who should know better. To hear 
Ad this work really come alive it's still 
necessary to hunt down the old 

i ena Aubrey Brain-Busch-Serkin record- 
ing, available as an Odeon import. 
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. . Jaeques Brel Is Alive and Well and Liv- 
J  jng in Paris (Original cast of off-Broad- 
iis way show; Columbia D2S-779). Brel’s 
id sardonic French songs retain a great 
deal of their point and wit when 
adapted into English for an off- 
A Broadway revue. In fact they're 
. . even sharpened a bit by such devices 
as altering “Verdun” to “Saigon” 
in a commentary on the brutality of 
war. Even better than these English 
adaptations, though, are Brel's own 
French versions, sung by himself on 
Reprise 6246. 


Haydn: The Creation (Bernstein, .New 
York Philharmonic, Camerata Singers; 
Columbia M2S-773). Healthy, vigor- 

ous Haydn from Leonard Bernstein, 
sometimes bordering on the 
hard-driven. Good solo singing, 
especially by Judith Raskin. With 
as. do any other German recordings 
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I Have a Dream — Martin Luther King, 
Jr. (20th Century-Fox | T FS-3201). 
This is a tribute not only to the 
eloquence of Dr. King but to the 
alacrity of American record manu- 
facturers: it was out a week after the 
assassination. Actually its a rere- 
lease of an earlier record devoted to 
the March on Washington of 1963. 
But that *I Have a Dream" speech 
remains a masterful oration, and in 
the context of what followed, is more 
moving than ever to hear. 


Ives: The Four Symphonies (Harold 
Farberman, New Philharmonia Orches- 
tra; Vanguard-Cardinal VCS-10032/4). 
Young Farberman doesn't quite 
match the exuberance of Bernstein 
or exaltation of Stokowski in their 
competitive recordings of Nos. 2 and 
4. But this is a remarkable package 
just the same, and at its bargain 
price almost irresistible, especially 
for anyone still unacquainted with 
this giant among American com- 
posers. 


Lalo: Namouna (ballet); Rapsodie Pour 
Orchestre (Ansermet, Suisse Romande; 
London CS-6536). As music for piping 
into elevators or airplanes awaiting 
takeoff, these lush scores have their 
points; purely for listening, though, 
their interest is— to put it mildly 
— mild. 


Mozart: The Impresario (Previn, Grist, 
Raskin, Lewis, Milnes, English Cham- 
ber Orchestra; RCA Victor LSC-3000). 
A high-powered cast unleashes its 
talents on Mozart’s modest little 
Schauspieldirektor with engaging re- 
sults. The four-number opera is 
sung in English, and the one com- 
plaint is that the singers are a long 
way from pronouncing their words 
clearly and carefully. Without the 
printed English text we'd be lost. 


The Nonesuch Guide to Electronic 
Musie (Nonesuch HC-73018). A great 
idea has gone astray here, for these 
two records provide a technical 
manual rather than an aesthetic 
guide: they tell the how, but not the 
why, of electronic music. Moreover, 
it was a fatal mistake to have a 
printed text in a booklet, rather than 
a spoken text on the record to de- 
fine and explain the sounds. Most 
revelatory of all in the album is 


. the opening “Peace Three," a very 
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Poulenc: Saar Sera de Mel 
(Gerard Souzay, baritone, Dalton | Er 
win, piano; Philips  PHS-900 ne 
Souzay brings more sheer voic 

these songs than most of Poulen 
interpreters usually muster; he 2 
performs two seldom heard cycles 
Paul Eluard poems, ‘“‘Le avail 
peintre? and “La fraicheur et le. Jen 
the former consisting of. c 
vignettes of Picasso, Chagall, Brac E 1€ 
and other artists. The other c 
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grammes.” 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerti d Itzi 
Perlman, Leinsdorf, Boston pha 
RCA Victor L$C-3014). 'The love el 
recording of this work in. 
years; a dream. | 3 
Telemann: Suite in G, “The ] Pros 
tute” (David Blum, Esterhazy O 
tra; Vanguard BGS-70695). a th 
endless procession of Telemann m 
ords this one is notable for its bus i 
breezy atmosphere; Telemant 

"prostitute" evidently was a cc p 
girl. Two multiple- instrument « 
certos round out the record. 
Verdi: Ernani (Schippers, Price, Ber : 
Sereni, Flagello; RCA Victor i 
6783). Although this was made 
Rome with an Italian chorus á 
orchestra, it represents the Mee 
politan Opera in top form, v 
plenty of full-bodied singing 
vigorous conducting. Of course, y 
also have to have a yen fom Em 
Ethel Waters (Columbia CL 
Vintage stuff throughout, — wi t 
1933 “Stormy Weather" ba 
lommy and Jimmy Dorsey di n 
others, and an equally fine 3 
nah" and “Cabin in the E ] 
Ethel makes it worthwhile t oc 
the past a little. Pretty good E 
John Williams Plays Two Cui 
certos (Columbia M.S-7063). 
certos are those by Josue g 
and Stephen Dodgson, and both v3 
handled elegantly by Williar ns. E: | 
Rodrigo * Fantasia para un E: 
hombre" 1s, of course, wellk nov n: 


iue. 


now, but the concerto by the L 
don-born Dodgson represents < af 
recording. It is skilled andis me 
but not particularly cha 
of the guitar. gak it 
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M Mound Builders of Ancient America 
" Robert Silverberg. New York 
raphic Society, $8.95. Our fore- 
ears, finding large, incomprehen- 
ble earthworks scattered down the 
Miss sissippi Valley, refused to believe 
were built by the aborigines 
zho still cluttered up the place and 
impe eded settlement. Mr. Silverberg 
describes, with gleeful and copious 
juotation, the nineteenth-century 
lit 'ature of speculation which at- 
tributed these monuments to Phoe- 
iic icia as, stray Vikings, the lost tribes 
of Israel, refugees from Atlantis, an 
jet tii nct race of giants, and Welsh- 
1. The book, which is charmingly 
m , ends with a history of the 
an haeological work which gave the 
mc ounds back to the Indians. 


by 
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BE 
fos. zh Conrad by J. I. M. Stewart. 
odd, Mead, $6.00. Conrad’s life 
Be E! work is the general target of 
s book, but Dr. Stewart sees so 
E connection between the two 
na hat he usually fails to specify 
whe sther the ships Conrad served on 
were sail or steam. 
n 
Th the Carnal Myth by Edward Dahl- 
erg.  Weybright and Talley, $6.50. 
Mr. _ Dahlberg’ s *I have been writing 
post iumously for a generation" is an 
un derstatement; his prose reads like 
Urr - Burial. His argument is the 
mise of humanity’s sexual con- 
dition — a complaint eloquently put, 
but about as practical as lamenting 
A the sun rises in the east. Warn- 
|. Mr. Dahlberg’s mythological 
references should not be borrowed 
without checking against some less 
su ab; jective authority. 
re 
Zxile- by Peter Weiss. Delacorte, 
$5 95. The egotistical sensibility of 
the developing artist, even one 
adgered by stuffy parents and Nazi 
ersecution, can be a tiresomely in- 
grown . Subject for a novel Mr. 
Ve pus skillful and powerful writer, 
as avoided most of the pitfalls, and 
- book maintains motion and 


M i to the end. 


var pery 
The ae by Joseph Kessel. 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $6.95. A 
pee who envies his son's youth 
‘and a son who envies his father's 
s ack hievements, the old themes made 
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novel byt the Maly but 
| picturesque barbarians — and the 
structure — a picaresque trek across 
darkest Afghanistan. The dialogue 
rings loudly of Kim, but the tale is 
worth minor adjustments. 
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The French by Frangois Nourissier. 
Knopf, $6.95. This survey of a nation 
is not as amusing as Barzini’s The 
Italians, with which i& will certainly 
be compared. It is a faintly melan- 
choly description of France as a 
country subject to exceptionally vio- 
lent tension between static tradition 
and progressive innovation. Since 
the text gives no hint of imminent 
explosion, one is inclined to take all 
of the author's interpretations with 
caution. 


Permanent Poverty by Ben B. Selig- 
man. Quadrangle, $6.50. Professor 
Seligman tackles a grim subject 
with a sober style and a plethora 
of references, revealing that (1) 
nobody has achieved a satisfacto- 
ry definition of poverty, (2) there 
can be no official agreement on 
how to deal with the undefined, 
and (3) attempts to start an oper- 
ation regardless have broken down 
in boondoggling at the local level. 


House Made of Dawn by N. Scott 
Momaday. Harper & Row, $4.95. 
Mr. Momaday is a Kiowa, and the 
portion (about two thirds) of this 
first novel which deals with Kiowa 
tradition and the Indian's eye-and- 
action view of the world is unusual 
and good. 


The Art of North America by Wolf- 
gang Haberland. Crown, $6.95. 
The Art of the World series always 
assumes a hardworking reader, and 
this volume is tougher going than 
most because of the lack of any 
historical framework to which Indian 
and Eskimo art can be related. The 
handsome objects in the colorplates, 
however, justify exertion. 


A Brand New Life by James T. Farrell. 
Doubleday, $5.95. Mr. Farrell’s 
heroine is a young divorcée, up to 
no good in Chicago in 1928... Un- 
happily, one has the impression 
that the novel should have been 
written in 1928, when it would have 
been daring realism. 


The Wolves by Hans Hellmut Kirst. 
Coward-McCann, $6.95. Perhaps 
the translation has something to do 
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interminable: “epic novel of small aS 


town Germany under the Nazi 
blight”? is plain schrecklich. 


The Jeweler’s Eye by William F, 
Buckley, Jr. 
is a collection of the testy, witty 
little essays by which Mr. Buckley, 
single-handed, seeks to make con- 
servatism intellectually respectable. 


The Burglar by Brigid Brophy. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $4.50. The 
Burglar is a clever play which, for 
no reason discernible in print, failed 
in London. The failure riled Miss 
Brophy into writing a preface, 
rather Shavian in both style and 
length, about art, critics, and her 
life with both. Her opinions are, as 
usual, independent and designed to 
provoke dissent. 


The Pasha’s Concubine and Other Tales 
by Ivo Andrié. Knopf, $6.95. The 
short stories of Yugoslavia’s Nobel 
Prize winner amble along like old 
local gossip, without climaxes, plot 
contrivances, or attempts to move 
inside the minds of the characters. 
One keeps reading because things 
keep happening, and one gradually 


comes to respect Mr. Andrié’s subtle, — 


impartial interest in Turks, Jews, 
Christians, and oddballs. 


Social Organization of Hamadryas 
Baboons by Hans Kummer. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, $8.95. Dr. Kummer 
observed baboons in the wild for 
some months. What he saw will 
console readers alarmed by Desmond 
Morris’ Naked Ape, for it appears 
that the sexual .arrangements of 
baboons are as preposterous as any- 
thing contrived by men, if not more 
so. The writing is excessively schol- 
arly — flat as a floor and infested 
with tables and charts, never in- 
tended for amateurs. 


Late and Soon by Francis Leggett. 
Houghton Mifflin, $5.95. The gen- 
tleman loved work and wilderness; 
the lady loved travel and London 
society. Their daughter, reconstruct- 
ing the story of this incompatible 
marriage, discovers interesting opin- 
ions on the drawbacks of an inter- 
national upbringing. 


Excerpts From the Diaries of the Late 
God by Anthony Towne. Harper 
& Row, $3.95. God is alive and a 
prisoner in Whimseyville. 
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Putnam’s, $5.95. This . 


Alcoa Aluminum 
Spheres hover near 
the ocean floor. 


Spying. 


What's the speed of the Cromwell 
current off the Peruvian coast? How 
do salt and oxygen levels affect 
fish? And what’s the water tempera- 
ture in the Tonga Trench? Data 
gleaned from spying spheres fabri- 
cated by Alcoa are helping forecast 
weather, chart the oceans and 
harvest the sea, our next frontier. 
It’s not surprising to find Alcoans 
going down to the sea in ships. The 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa® Aluminum 


Artemis undersea defense system, 
underwater decompression chambers 
and storage tanks are only a few of 
the areas we're involved in. 

Fifty-two thousand Alcoans om seven 
continents like to do the unlikely. In 
oceanography. Packaging. Transpor- 
tation. Aerospace. And a dozen other 
fields. Try us. Chances are (7 
we'll come back with a new A 
approach; a change for the better. 
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Capsule designed and developed 
. by Frank E. Snodgrass, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, UCSD 





Japan’s welcome is legendary. 
Let it begin for you on JAL. 
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Enjoy JAL s unique service to 

Tokyo any day of the week The ! :tali f - W T" | | 
` E RG . A > OSDIE r 20 ) yeg S » » ^? ov as »€1 ^C 
fola New York, San Francisco, ie. hospitality Japan begin e offer other extras besides 


Los Angeles and Honolulu. with the classic bow of your hostess as serenity, too. Stopovers in Hawaii at 


she welcomes you aboard one of our Jet no additional fare. Service to over 30 


Couriers. And the special attentions go cities around the world. Frequent 


on for the whole trip, for they're our daily departures. Enjoy the good life 
x own way of honoring guests, on Japan Air Lines next time you trav- 
f E% You may not have enjoyed service el. Ask your travel agent about us. 
oy like this before: O-shibori hot.tgwels to Why be a passenger with some other 
2 refresh you. Warmed sake tafSip. Omiental airline when you can be our guest? 
p" delicacies to try, before you dihe on 
r^ n delicious Continental cuisine 


JAPAN AIT? LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 





My lifeis a 

crystal teardrop...” 
excerpts 

from the journal 
of Joan Baez 


Alfred Kazin 
Our Middle-Class Storytellers 


Nelson Algren 
Home to Shawneetown 


James Dickey 
Victory — a new poem 


August 1968, 75 cent 
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No rodili the English have kept cool for 199 years! 


(mix an iced drink with Gordon's to see how thev do it) 


As your first Book-Dividend from the BOOK OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ; 


THIS GREAT TEN-VOLUME HISTORY — 


FOR ONLY $[5O A VOLUME [X $113] 


at once in a short experimental membership 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to Duy four additional Club Choices within : a year at the special members' prices 
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Now complete after 40 years' research and writing s 
I ə Our Oriental Heritage « Retail price $12. VI e The Reformation « Retail price $12. js 
II « The Life of Greece + Retail price $10. VII * The Age of Reason Begins « Retail price $10 m 
III e Caesar and Christ « Retail price $10. VIII « The Age of Louis XIV e Retail price $10. 4 
IV « The Age of Faith « Retail price $12. IX * The Age of Voltaire e Retail price $12. Ls 
V « The Renaissance e Retail price $10. X « Rousseau and Revolution » Retail price $15. we 
- 
ROUSSEAU AND REVOLUTION HAS BEEN AWARDED A 1968 PULITZER PRIZE : "a 
P 
zu 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan every reading family should know about m 
^ 
HE PURPOSE of this experi- or $1.50—somewhat more for un- ji 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. ^ 


mental membership is to have 
you discover, by your own actual 
experience, ‘the extraordinary op- 
portunity you have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to 
build a well-rounded home library 
at little cost—through the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system. You 
can acquire valuable sets or expen- 
sive volumes for trifling sums. 


Æ THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE e If you 
continue after this experimental 
membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alter- 
nate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment 
of a nominal sum, often only $1.00 


usually expensive volumes and sets 
—will entitle you to a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over 100 fine volumes 
whose retail prices average $7. 


» HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? A 
portion of the amount members pay 
for books is invested in entire edi- 
tions of valuable books and sets. 
These are the Club's Book-Divi- 
dends and members are free to 
choose among them. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, nearly $438,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been 
received by Club members 
through this unique plan. 


tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 


345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 A8-8 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me The Story of Civilization 
in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. I agree to 
purchase at least four monthly Selections—or Alter- 
nates—during the first year I am a member. Mem- 
bers’ prices for these books average 20% less than 
retail prices. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying these four books. If I 
continue after this trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend 
Credit for every Selection—or Alternate—I buy. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, will entitle 


me to a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a 


wide variety always available. (A small charge is 
added to all shipments to cover postage and mailing 
expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club will 
offer two or more books at a special combined price. 
Such purchases are counted as a single book in ful- 
filing the membership obligation. 


MR. 


MRS. ^ T com 
MISS (Please print plainly) 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada. 
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Arent these the books As an introduction, choose 


you want to read? ANY FOUR 


of these 43 best-sellers, 
reference works, even sets 


ALL tor 91 


if you join the Guild now, and agree to accept only 
four selections or alternates during the coming year 
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- Even before Robert Kennedy was 
illed, stilling the most insistent 
voice in the campaign that **we can 
do better," there was growing pes- 
E imism here about the chances that 
1e elections would contribute much 
“te Bard resolution of the nation's 
d eepest domestic problems. Up to 
the end, there was an unshakable 
worry within the Kennedy camp 
- that his messages about the need for 
‘new directions were not getting 
th proven. Some of his advisers, 
among them several who had coun- 
seled against making the race, had 
felt all along that this year’s elector- 
E was not ready for what he had 
to say. The elders in the campaign 
ce Branization thought that there was 
a necessity for keeping the senator's 
idez alistic young activists quiet and 
Y t of sight. There would be time 
n pouch to try to remake the world, 
hey said, if and after Kennedy was 
Bed 

P. o ne of Kennedy' s advisers, assum- 
wf ‘ing that even in the unlikely event 
of a Kennedy victory it would be 
- close and fractious, asked him not 
- long ago and not entirely in jest 
= Es yhether he really wanted the job. 
ut John F. Kennedy talked quite 
a kite about getting the coate 
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moving again before the spirit of 
what he was saying caught on. 
Perhaps Robert Kennedy too was 
conditioning the public mind. Now 
that will be impossible to tell. 

It is generally assumed here that 
the next Congress will be at least as 
conservative as this one. Nothing 
has happened to offset the conserv- 
ative tide that became so evident 
in the 1966 elections; if anything, 
events have reinforced it. Moreover, 
despite the deep and complicated 
entanglements of the Vietnam War 
with the domestic crises, there is a 
growing body of thought that the 
resolution of the one, even if it 
comes, will not bring relief of the 
other. 


War cost 


“To put the matter briefly," said 
Charles L. Schultze, former director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, in a 
recent speech, “the ending of the 
war in Vietnam will not automati- 
cally make available any budgetary 
resources for transfer to bold new 
programs aimed at meeting the 
nation's social problems." Schultze, 
who resigned as Budget Director 
early this year, is a man of excep- 
tional intelligence, and he devoutly 
wishes that his prognosis were other- 
wise. Therefore, his thesis is receiv- 
ing serious attention here, and is 
concurred in by a number of current 
and recent government officials — 
who also wish that it were otherwise. 
The reasoning runs roughly as fol- 
lows. 

Although the Vietnam War is 
now expected to consume directly 
some $30 billion of the $79 billion 
in defense expenditures this fiscal 
year, there is no reason to believe 
that defense expenditures would be 
reduced by anything like that 
amount followijig the cessation of 
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Vietnam hostilities. For one thing, 
some of the costs attributed to Viet- 
nam would have been incurred in 
any event: bombers would be kept — 
at the ready and would be flying | 
practice missions instead of combat  - 
missions. Some of the aircraft now | 
sent to Vietnam to replace planes  - 
lost in combat would still have been 
bought to replace obsolescent planes 
and those lost in training flights. 
Moreover, the Vietnam War has 
been, compared with other wars, 
fought on a low inventory. During 
the Korean War, excess military 
stocks were accumulated; this time, 
to the distress of some of the military, _ 
Defense Secretary McNamara held _ 
procurement for Vietnam more 
closely to estimated combat needs. 
New stockpiles have not been built 
up, and some that existed have been 
eroded. In addition, during the past 
three years, some routine military 
spending, such as for military hous- 
ing, has been stretched out or post-  . 
poned. i 
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Inevitable claims 


If defense expenditures after Viet- — 
nam should be at about the same ~ 
level that they were before the war 
began, taking into account increases 
in prices and military pay since then, 
Schultze estimates that they would 
amount to about $62 billion — or 
a reduction of about $17 billion from _ 
the current level. Otto Eckstein, - 
a Harvard economics professor and 
former member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, estimates that 
the reduction will be even less — 
about $13 billion “‘if the new Presi- 
dent takes a strong, independent, 
economy-minded stand," and about _ 
$8 billion if he “accedes readily to — 
military requests." Even Schultze's - 
more optimistic figure is immediately A 
Fatioed 3x at least another $2 billio "Qm 
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1. Cut this out and burn it. 


2. Now tell us it's the first cigarette 
you ve lit in a year. 


If you haven't smoked a cigarette in atleast a has really caught on. You see, we're convinced 
year (or ever), you may be eligible for reduced that people who don't smoke cigarettes are better 
rates on new life and disability income insurance risks than people who do. And better risks deserve 
under State Mutual's non-cigarette smoker plans. better rates. For more information, see your 

It's an idea we pioneered four years ago, and it State Mutual agent, or write for our free folder. 


HY STATE MUTUAL OF AM ERICA. Worcester, Mass. 01605. Founded 1844. Life/ Health / Group / Annuities 
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Po, however, when he adds other 
revitabl sources of claims on the 
m E the depleted stockpiles, the 
de pere construction, and, of course, 
e destroyed territory of Vietnam. 

«bd there are those who argue that 
les est any post-Vietnam pullback be- 
| come a rout, we will be under 
ssure to develop new weapons 
systems which have heretofore been 
uled out because of the costs of the 


— But not much of even the remain- 
ing money is likely to be made avail- 

ble for civilian programs. Some or 
Bios: of it would go to offset the 
unusually high budget deficit — at 
east $20 billion before the new sur- 
which will expire July 1, 1969. 
Schultze takes it **as practically cer- 
Ein 3" that a surtax would not out- 

ast the Vietnam War. The balking 
y the President's tax request over 
h e past two years bears witness to 


hs point. 


iscal dividend 


E ven if there were no direct trans- 
Er of large amounts of money from 
> military to the civilian economy 
after Vietnam, it would be logical to 
‘assume that the money which is 
y added to federal revenues each year 
simply through the growth in the 
economy — the “fiscal dividend,” 
which comes to about $12 billion 
| additional money each year — 
| Would be available for new domestic 
programs. (Vietnam is now costing 
about the equivalent of three years’ 
fiscal dividend.) But no such as- 
sumption can be made. First, some 
' this money is absorbed automat- 
ically by the inexorable rises in the 
‘sts of existing federal programs 
hrough increases in the price of 
E erating them and in the size of 
population. Expenditures for 
| medicare and social security will 
“rise e; more veterans will be claiming 
mere veterans’ benefits; there will 
> = need for more facilities and more 
'mployees to administer patents and 
assports parks and prisons, and, 
course, the Internal Revenue 
rv ice. Military and civilian federal 
employees will receive higher sala- 
E^ and in the aggregate these pay 
aises are very costly. All of this 
3 Hi l absorb at least half of the annual 
iscal dividend. 
3 ‘he rest, with luck, would go into 
> paying. off past debts to the gusting 
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years: aid for education, the poverty 
program, rent supplements, water 
pollution, and others. There would 
be little enough left for this, and still 
less for new departures. 

Finally, another source of pressure 
on federal funds is likely to come 
from the search for relief from the 
rising state and local taxes. Resist- 
ance to these taxes has also been on 


the rise, the resistance having been a 


large factor in the difficulty over the 
President's surtax proposal. There 
will be increased demands for some 
form of revenue-sharing, under 
which part of the rise in federal 
revenues each year will be turned 
back to the states and localities. 
Schultze, for one, fears that the 
states and localities would use this 
new money to meet routine costs, 
and to avoid or diminish the need for 
further local taxes: *Little of it 
would, I venture, be used to mount 
major new programs, aimed at the 
poor, the inner city, environmental 
pollution, or the provision of job 
opportunities for the unskilled.” 

All of this has to do not with what 
can be done, but with what is likely 
to be done; not with the only option 
that is before the public and the 
politicians and the policy-makers, 
but with the option they are likely 
to elect. This point of view may be 
reinforced somewhat by defensive- 
ness and battle fatigue. Whatever 
the circumstances, the alarm is being 
sounded that the end of the Vietnam 
War will not, in itself, resolve some 
of the most serious difficulties pla- 
guing us here at home. 


Peace by 1970? 


One problem in even discussing 
the question of what will happen 
*after Vietnam" is the assumption 
that such a clean-cut state of affairs 
will come about. First, of course, 
there is the question of whether the 
negotiations will succeed. Caution 
is the official line, but to the extent 
that there is anything that can be 
described as a prevailing point of 
view here, it can be said to be 
optimism in general and pessimism 
in particular. The going assumption 
is that neither side wants wider 
hostilities, and that therefore the 
Paris conference will somehow work, 
but no one knows just how to get 
there from here. The most optimistic 
estimate is that there might be some 
form of cease-fire arranged 1 in the 
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next year. This raises the second _ 
point about the “after Vietnam? 
discussions: although withdrawal of 
some portion of American troops is - 
bound to be part of the arrange- | * 
ment, a settlement is not likely to be | 
marked by raising (or lowering) the — 
flag and shipping all the boys back a 
home. e. 
Beyond the number that will re- 
main in Vietnam, there are already 
some 48,000 troops in Thailand, and | 
American soldiers are expected to — 
be part of the Far Eastern scenery 
for some time to come. Last year, 
in fact, there was initiated an exer- 
cise within the government to 
measure the possible fiscal effects - 
of the various possible combinations - 
of hows and whens the Vietnam ~ 
War might draw to a close, but — 
the project foundered on the mul- ~ 
titudinous variables. Nevertheless, | E 
even if one accepts the most op-. % 
timistic timetable, partial, let alone - 
full, relief from the financial pres- — 
sures of the Vietnam War is not likely — - 
to be felt for two years at the least. — 
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Finding funds 


There are adventurous thinkers in _ a 
and out of Washington who have | 
notions for escaping from dependence - A 
on the federal taxing, appropriating, 
and budgeting process for the financ- 
ing of programs to meet our racial 
and urban crises. For example, 
there are schemes for freeing vast 
bank and insurance company re- 
serves for investment in urban de- 
velopment. For now, and for the 
foreseeable future, however, there 
remain two primary ways of com- 


ing at the question of where to 

find federal funds for meeting do- | 
mestic problems. The first is to Mm 
focus on reallocation of resources in- 1 


the small — that is, within the given 
framework, or, as those who deal 
with budgets are wont to put it, 
how to rearrange the slices of the pie. | 
The other is to concentrate on re- | 
allocating resources in the large, or, — 
in the budgetman's metaphor, en- | 
larging the size of the pie itself. —— 
There is a great deal of difference. - x 
If one deals with the question mo 
terms of transferring funds from  — 
x to y, then the argument has been .— 
circumscribed and the options have _ 
been narrowed considerably. To be 
sure, with effort, great effort, more 
money could be. found. even eg 
the pre DT that the Schi 
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Maybe you talk about taking a cruise 
when you retire. But, if you don't plan now, 


you may miss something. 









Prudential understands that some 
day you'll have the time to do the 
things you've always wanted to do. 


But the question is—will you have 
the money? 


You probably know what you'll have 
coming to you from Social Security 
and perhaps a company pension. 
But they may not add up to the kind 
of retirement you want. You can 
make up the difference with a 
Prudential Annuity. A Prudential 
Annuity will guarantee you a 

check every month even if you 
outlive Methuselah. So you'll 
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never run the risk of living longer 
than your money. 


Nice thing, too, is that a Prudential 
Annuity doesn't have to be watched 
and worried over. Prudential does 
the watching and worrying for you. 
And, meanwhile, you've got a nest 


egg to borrow on if you get in a bind. 


Your Prudential man is an expert at 
tailoring a Prudential Annuity to 
your income and retirement plans. 
When it comes to taking the money 
worry out of retirement and the 
planning for it, Prudential 
understands. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Support your United Fund 
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— A Years ago a crusty old friend 
—  . of mine was elected to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature and went up 
- to the state capitol for his first 
term. He never went back for 
. A A his second. 
In those days, too, an inter- 
= minable amount of bickering 
= about matters all too inconse- 
quential was the rule—and 
always about more laws and 
taxes, never less of either. 


My friend declared he had 
little talent and no taste for this 
profession. ‘‘The Legislature 
meets for sixty days every two 
years” said he. "Right there the 
law made a mistake. It should 
meet for two days every sixty 
years.' 


He may have been stretching 
things a bit. But we Bourbon 
men sometimes wonder if the 
gentlemen of the Federal and 
State governments aren't also 
stretching things a bit every 
time they get together to add 
more taxes onto our product. 


Heaven knows, we are proud 
of the contribution whiskey 
revenues have made toward 
roads, schools and hospitals. 
'The only question is: how long 
can those tax engineers go on 

raising the levy? 


If the U.S. consumer paid the 
-~ same tax rate today for a new 
— — ear that he pays for a bottle of 

— whiskey, a typical American 

“low-priced” model could cost 
= over $10,000. Fortunately the 

_ taxes are levied equally, on all 
E- whiskies regardless of quality. 

-  — So you're taxed no more to drink 

. the best— Orp FITZGERALD. 


Our fine OLD Frrz is the most 
expensively made Bourbon in 
Kentucky simply because we 
observe all the natural laws that 
govern old-fashioned, Sour 
. Mash flavor. But there ought 
_ to be a law against unlimited 
taxes on your enjoyment of it. 
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thesis laid out. As he is well aware 
(and tried to correct), there are 
farm subsidies, ship subsidies, travel 
subsidies, and veterans’ programs, 
among others, that are, in a word, 
senseless. There are projects such 
as the SST which should be moved 
down the priority list or off it com- 
pletely. 


The trick 


Despite the McNamarization of 
the Pentagon budget, there remains 
a lurking suspicion among lay ob- 
servers, and certainty among some 
who have examined the behemoth 
at close range, that there is money 
to be extracted for other purposes 
there, too. There has, in fact, de- 
veloped something of a vogue within 
the government of re-examining the 
claims on the military budget. The 
view is that the Schultze thesis is 
substantially correct, given the cur- 
rent situation; the trick, then, is to 
change the situation by compressing 
military spending. Within and out- 
side the government, there are men 
who, for reasons of international 
policy as much às to save money, 
are still trying to abort the **thin" 
anti-ballistic-missile system to be 
constructed against Chinese mis- 
siles. This *Sentinel" system, for 
which almost $1 billion was proposed 
this year, is officially estimated to 
cost $5 billion, but many believe 
that the final cost will be at least 
twice that, and moreover, that a 
"thick" system will not be far be- 
hind. 

Questions are also being raised 
about the extent to which the United 
States should continue to maintain 
ground troops ready to fight large 
land wars in Asia or Europe on short 
notice. Tactical and strategic weap- 
ons systems are being reviewed, and 
the Air Force’s pet Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory program, costing $1 
billion over the past two years alone, 
is being questioned a bit more 
closely. 

The fact is, however, that these 
sorts of major changes within gov- 
ernment spending are very difficult 
to bring about except when an 
Administration is new. After a 
while, the opponents within form 
their own strong alliances and power 
bases. Thus, despite McNamara’s 
enormous impact on the Pentagon, 


after some time — more time iban - 
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MOL and the “thin” ABM. — 
One option for the next Preside 
therefore, is to talk long and loud 
about the need for “reorderi ng 
priorities? within the budget, and. 
to work furiously within the Cons 
gress to bring that about. This. 
requires a series of assaults on con- 
gressional power bases, and not 
without some risk. It is said, for 
example, that the SST project lum- 
bers on as much as anything becau 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
Democrat of Washington, site of the 
Boeing Company, presides over k 
subcommittee which approves the 
money for the rent supplements and 
model cities programs, and the quid 
pro quo is understood. The MOL is 
said to owe its existence to the nee 
to pacify the Air Force after it lost. 
the space program to the civilians 
at NASA. Such an effort to find. 
more money through re-exampang 
existing projects is a worthy one, 
and the possible rewards, which 
could come to perhaps some $5. 
billion a year, are nothing to sneeze 
at. But even if successful, it is not 
likely to make the kind of difference 




























that is being hoped for "after 
Vietnam." E. 
Taxing expansion e 


The second option which the next 
President has is to focus national 
attention on the larger question of 
what we wish to do with our wealth, 
which grows by $35 billion to $40 
billion a year. One way to consider 
what this means is to realize that 
between 1961 and 1967 the Ameri- 
can economy grew by an amount 
equal to the entire economy of 
West Germany, the third largest i Y: 
the world. Another way is to realize 
that in six years the nation will be 
producing some $240 billion more 
than was produced last year. The 
issue, then, is what portion of these 
automatic new riches should go for 
private consumption, and what por- 
tion should be put to public spending 
to cure our miseries? In laying 
out his post-Vietnam hypothesis, 
Schultze sees this separate, larger 
possibility: ‘‘Should additional Te- 
sources be needed to meet the ills 
which trouble us as a society, ‘eco- 
nomic growth will provide them 
If, as a nation, we truly believe that 
the greatest and wealthiest Ll e] 
on earth should not he ve its 
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The Half-gass ed Bug. | 





If you rent a carthat's low 
on gas, here's the culprit. 


We're giving this bug 
a battle at Avis. And our 
battle cry is "Fillerup"" 


We don't intend to let a 
single new Plymouth go out 
without a full tank of gas. 


We try harder. 


O AVIS RENTA CAR SYSTEM, INC., A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 









| rat-infested shelters — if we truly 
E to arrest the decaying inner 
cores of our large cities — if we 
di terally believe what our textbooks 
E ell us about equality of opportunity 
- then, Lord knows, a shortage of 
‘economic SA is Hot CAGES foP 
3 ai ing to act. My point, there- 
E is not that we cannot afford 
. devote whatever resources are 
eded towards easing the tensions 
E h hich are now wrenching the social 
fabric of the nation. Rather my 
point is that cessation of hostilities 
-in Vietnam will not automatically 
an ake those resources available. 

To put the matter in its bluntest 
M form, the only way to make really 
large additional resources available 
to meet our social problems, is to 
ourselves — to decide deliber- 
ately that some fraction of the growth 
2 what we might otherwise have 
consumed for private pleasure we 
- shall devote to the public good." 
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3 3 sackcloth society 
That is the point about federal 
E budgeting. No one is talking about 
severely high taxes, or suggesting a 
sackcloth society. If, for example, 
federal tax rates were now at the 
E evel that existed before the 1964 
px cut, this year alone federal re- 
sources would be greater by $20 
| b illion. When the tax cut was being 
onsidered within the Kennedy Ad- 
ar inistration, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith was its most strenuous 
opponent. The author of The Af- 
J E Society argued at length and 
almost alone that the money should 
be put to social purposes rather than 
eturned to the private sector. But 
the view that the tax cut was 
needed to stimulate the economy 
revailed, and in those terms the 
Bi was a succes. The New 
Economists had no more way than 
anyone else of knowing what the 
‘commitment to Vietnam would come 
to. , but it does appear now that their 
he sory of lowering and raising taxes 
to heat and cool the economy was 
Ba ore economically sound than po- 
| litically sophisticated. 
- This is not to say that Vietnam 
‘has not distorted the balance of 
- national allocation of resources. On 
= the contrary, the war has distorted 
ai the balance so much that it will 
i. eure more than an end to the war 
itself to Straighten thipa out. 
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The argumen: t is made, parti 
ics by government officials, that 
money alone will not solve the 
problem. While no sensible person 
doubts this — there is a great deal 
to learn and much competence to 
be developed — the danger with 
this argument is that it can become 
a trap, paralyzing both money and 
competence in inaction. A growing 
number of people believe that if the 
domestic crisis is to be met, it will 
have to be met on the same scale 
as were the other great problems of 
the past thirty years: war production 
after 1939, nuclear research and 
development during the war, and 
the economic rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope afterward. In all three cases, 
the large dimensions of the problem 
were accepted; great, virtually open- 
ended, amounts of money were com- 
mitted; the best minds were thereby 
attracted; duplication, waste, and 
confusion were expected and blinked 
at; and the crises were met. 

No one knows how much Congress 
and the voters have been hiding be- 
hind the Vietnam War as an excuse 
not to do what they did not want to 
do anyway. No one can be sure 
what difference it would have made 
if the President, instead of making 
an a priori decision that it wouldn’t 
work, had put the larger issues 
before the public, and fought for 
acceptance of a different order of 
commitment. The big questions 
now are whether the men who want 
to succeed him will try, and whether 
the public mind will change. The 
prevailing view here is pessimistic, 
at least in the short run. For all of 
the warnings, the public, as seen 
from here, does not yet appear to 
believe that there is a national crisis. 
Since this country has a slim record 
of planning before the event, the 
expectation is that things will have 
to get worse before they get better, 
and that they will. 

— Elizabeth B. Drew 





The Supersonic Boom 





It was a painful decision for 
Boeing. The Seattle aircraft manu- 
facturer announced recently it was 
delaying the first test flight of its 
supersonic transport by a year — to 
1972 — because of technical prob- 
lems. With 3000 employees at work 
on the SST and orders on hand 
totaling $5 billion, Boeing was in no 
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committed $653 million to the SS. 
so far, was facing growing con 
gressional pressure to cut further ro 
SST funds. A delay, the company 
feared, would aid critics who want 
to ground the plane altogether. 
But Boeing had little choice. The | 
plane on the drawing boards ig’ 
50,000 pounds overweight — far too — 
heavy to fly profitably across the Ts 
Atlantic — and needs substantial de- 
sign changes. Technical problems | 
are not surprising in a new plane, | 
especially one designed to fly 1800 . 
mph (one mile every two -—— 
and whose tail is bigger than the © 
wings of a 707 jet. What is surprising - 
is that Boeing was able, once again, 3 
to say little about the SST's main A 
technical problem: the loud thun- 
derclap widely known as sonic boom. 


*Le bang" and the SST : 
Whether Boeing talks about it or - 
not, however, the boom speaks: fort o: 
itself. If the SST flew from Né i 
York to Los Angeles, for insta 
10 million people in a 50-mile-wide 
path beneath the SST would hear . 
the boom. Depending on atmo- . 
spheric conditions, it would sound 
like dull thunder in the distance or 
a firecracker 25 feet away. There's | 
no way known to eliminate it or - 
even reduce it much. If fleets of. 
SST’s crisscross the continent day 
and night, warns Senator William 
Proxmire (D., Wisconsin), the most - 
outspoken congressional critic of the — 
SST, “we will all live out our lives — 
in an immense drop forge foundry.’ "nes 
At best, sonic boom would be one - 
more noisy nuisance, unnoticed by $ 
some, startling to others. rst 
it could cause fright, accidents, or - 
even heart failure. In France last 3 
summer three workers were killed . 
when the sonic boom from a French - 
fighter (the French call it “le bang") - 
collapsed the roof of an old farm- | 
house. Sonic boom has also broken 
windows, cracked plaster, and 
knocked pictures off living room = 
walls. The Air Force, which has 
been flying supersonic planes for 
nearly 20 years, has paid several. 
million dollars in damages. In fiscal 
1967 alone, the Air Force nies 
3357 claims, totaling $440,000. E. 
Hushing a problem of this sten nt 
rian magnitude is about as € men 
hiding an elephant in a Volks | 
Already a worldwide bar r thi 
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and Sweden have outlawed boom- | ; 


producing flights over their land, 


and Germany and Switzerland say | 


they are prepared to do so. In the 
United States, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, and Dearborn, Michigan, 
have anti-boom laws, while similar 
legislation was recently introduced 
in New York City. Because the 
courts probably will invalidate such 
local laws on the grounds that they 
exceed a city's legal jurisdiction, the 
United States needs a national anti- 
boom law. Unfortunately, although |- 
Senator Clifford Case (R. New 
Jersey) introduced legislation in May 
to ban commercial SST flights over 
the United States, a federal law is 
unlikely in the foreseeable future; 
certainly the Administration doesn’t 
want to handicap a project it has 
backed from the beginning and 
which is slated to get at least $1 
billion in government money if and 
when full-scale production starts. 


Anti-boom 


Partly by default, the center for 
much of the ban-the-boom protest 
has not been Capitol Hill, but the 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, home of 
Dr. William Shurcliff, a fifty-nine- 
year-old Harvard physics researcher. 
A year or so ago, Shurcliff read 
several irate letters in the New York 
Times complaining about sonic 
boom. He wrote to nine of the letter 
writers expressing his concern and 
inquiring whether “I could con- 
tribute $10" to help fight the SST. 
Discovering that there was no pri- 
vate group against the boom, Shur- 
cliff decided to form his own. 

Today the Citizens League Against 
the Sonic Boom has over 2200 
members, including many doctors, 
professors, engineers, physicists, and 
a *sprinkling of housewives in areas 
already badly boomed.” The 
League acts as a clearinghouse for 
all SST information, disseminates 
anti-SST literature, runs newspaper 
ads, and sparks letter-writing cam- 
paigns. Shurcliff himself answers an 
average of 35 letters a day, practi- 
cally all against the SST or sonic 
boom. He is on the phone frequently 
with Senator Proxmire (‘“‘we have a 
Bill and Bill relationship"), feeding 
him information. 

Bearing the brunt of the Bill and 
Bill attack — indeed, all the SST 
criticism — is Major General Jewell 
Maxwell, who heads the SST pro- 
gram at the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. The Mississippi-born 
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The brand-new Kodak Instamatic 814 camera lets you shoot 
sharper, clearer pictures your very first time out. And for two reasons. 
One, it has the superb new super-sharp 4-element f/2.8 Kodak 
Ektar lens. Two, it does practically everything for you automatically. 
just drop in the film cartridge. Automatically, the new “814” 





adjusts for the speed of the film. Adjusts for the 
“i al of the light, too, with its sensitive CdS 
* exposure control—tells you if the batteries are 

okay— warns you when to use flash. For easy 
shooting, both film and flashcube advance ayto- 

 — matically. And the lens-coupled rangefinder 
EED you apes a dh shot every shot. 

See this sharper shooter, less than $140, at your Kodak dealer's. 
Remember— no experience necessary! Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic 814 Camera. 
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EN 
- Maxwell, who is on leave from the 
_ Air Force, travels around the coun- 
try speaking on behalf of the SST 
in a forceful yet charming manner. 
- He mixes folksy anecdotes about 
stagecoach days with slightly chau- 

vinistic rhetoric about the need to 
— maintain the country’s commercial 
2 aviation leadership. Listening to 
a Maxwell, one gets the impression 

that if we don’t build the SST, the 

“United States will be relegated to 
Eo status of underdeveloped 
ountry. 

- He cites our balance of payments 
deficit, noting we have to meet the 
“challenge of the Concorde, the 

British-French SST that will be 

E flying some three years before Boe- 

_ ing’ s. He reminds his audience that 

"exporting a single Boeing SST “will 

pay for 20,000 Volkswagens, or 10 

million Japanese transistor radios." 

~ What he doesn't say, however, is 
£ that the Institute for Defense Anal- 

- yses, in a study commissioned by the 

FAA, found that the SST would not 

^ significantly improve U.S. balance 

of payments — and under certain 

di "conditions would worsen it. 

When he comes to sonic boom, 
Maxwell admits ‘‘we have a prob- 
E. ^ But, in fatherly tones, he 
assures his listeners that the SST 
will fly supersonically only over 
oceans, away from populated areas. 

At a glance, this concession seems 
to solve the boom problem, espe- 
cially since Boeing and the airlines 
A b. mescnerally agree that if sonic boom 

-is a public nuisance, the SST should 
fly over populated lands. 
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COT talk, economic forces 


E “We faced that decision two years 
- ago, " says p. Vc Withington, Boe- 
dngs vice president in charge of 
‘the SST, and decided the SST is 

7 ‘worthwhile even if it never flies 
sonically over land masses.’ 

EE From Trans World Airlines, the first 
8 airline to order the Boeing SST, 
comes an echo. “Even with boom 
restrictions, the SST makes economic 

E E. says Robert W. Rummel, 
p Was vice president for planning 
E research. 

Such sunny talk aside, economic 

- forces could easily pressure SST 
backers into seeking flights over 
be - populated areas. Boeing estimates 
it will sell a minimum of 500 SST's 
by 1990 if the plane is banned over 
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is no ban. At $40 million per plane, 
Boeing will forfeit $28 billion — 
greater than its total sales for the 
last 15 years. Can we rely on cor- 
porate conscience to limit SST 
flights when the price is so high? 
Such sales penalties are confirmed 
by the airlines. Says TWA's Rum- 
mel: “We expect to have 50 Boeing 
SST’s by 1980 if there are no restric- 
tions. If the plane is banned over 


land, my guess is that we will have 
bought between 25 and 35." Ameri- 
can Airlines, which has ordered six 
Concordes and six Boeing SST’s even 
though it flies no ocean routes, 
would probably cancel its orders if 





supersonic flight is limited to over- 
ocean routes. Eastern, United, and 
other airlines that fly mainly domes- 
tic routes are in similar straits. Even 
Pan American World Airways, 
whose flights are largely over water 
or sparsely populated land, says a 
ban could force it to fly 17 percent 
of its planned SST routes at sub- 
sonic speeds. 

Moreover, a ban would probably 
mean a higher fare to help airlines 
recoup the higher cost of flying the 
SST at less efficient subsonic speeds. 
To the airlines, a higher fare is no 
more desirable than a foggy runway, 
for it would surely cut passenger 
demand, removing the profits from 
SST flights for certain airlines. 

The economic pressures will also 
bear down on the government, which 
expects to recoup its money if Boeing 
sells 300 planes. If Boeing sells 500 
planes — which the FAA confidently 
says it will— the government will 
earn about 6 percent on its invest- 
ment. But in making this estimate, 
the FAA again rejected the forecast 
of its own consultant, the Institute 
for Defense Analyses, which says 
woul 279 STA m Be sold if meae 
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are boom restrictions. One n ORE iS 
the FAA ignored the advice of its. A 
advisers, choosing only the informa- _ 
tion that fits the procrustean bed it | 
and Boeing have carefully made for ~ 
the SST. $e 


Muffling 


In short, a ban on SST flights over _ 
land could mean the difference be- _ 
tween profit and loss — for Boeing, - 
the airlines, and the government. 
With so much at stake, all three have 
tiptoed about trying to muflle the - 
boom issue. One of their most fre- 
quent arguments is that people will — 
accept booms once they get used to | 
them, just as they have accepted b 
many other noises — from jet en- - 
gines, motorcycles, pneumatic ham- : 
mers, and the like — so common 
these days. An FAA brochure, in ~ 
fact, states that *'individuals tend to 
accommodate themselves to an ini- | 
tially disturbing noise once it be- 
comes a pattern of life." Boeing, - 
more childishly effective at public 
relations, calls sonic boom ‘‘a twenti- 
eth-century sound." 

Clearly, the SST’s backers want to — 
persuade the public to stop worrying — 
and learn to live with the boom. As . 
Senator Proxmire puts it, The SST — 
will start by flying the ocean routes. - 
Soon the economic pressures of flying _ 
these high-cost planes on limited . 
routes will force admission of the 
planes to a few scattered land routes. 
And ultimately they will be flying 
everywhere." 

Proxmire's fear is not eased by the 
pronouncements of government offi- - 
cials. Alan Boyd, Secretary of | 
Transportation, thinks the SST will |. 
be able to fly supersonically on por- . 
tions of domestic flights. On a flight 
from Chicago to Los Angeles, he was 
quoted as saying in Science, the SST | 
could fly subsonically to Denver, . 
then supersonically from Denver to 
Los Angeles, where there are ‘‘lots of | 
mountains, lots of desert, and very — 
few people." And General Maxwell | 
"suspects there are land areas we will | 
be permitted to overfly^? When 
pressed for details, Maxwell pleads 
ignorance. Asked by the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee last — 
year whether the SST would fly 
over populated land, he replied, | 

“We do not, at this moment, I feel, - 
have sufficient understanding of what | 
criteria we should employ to say an 
airplane would have acceptable sonic 
boom characterem 49 Der iom: 
pleety t sure of this." e NE T FEM 
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ut there is sufficient understand- 
ing of sonic boom “characteristics,” 
- at least enough to predict its effect 
in most cases. To begin with, any 
airplane going through the atmo- 
sphere disturbs the air and creates 
pressure waves. These waves travel 
at the speed of sound, but fan out in 
all directions and are too weak to be 
heard. The only audible noise 
comes from the engine. When a 
plane travels supersonically, how- 
ever, the waves of air molecules 
cannot get out of the way of the 
plane fast enough. They pile up 
and lag behind the plane, creating 
a shock wave that is heard on the 
ground as a sharp crack or thunder- 
ous roar, depending on the weather 
and other factors. Contrary to the 
popular notion, the boom does not 
occur only when the plane breaks 
the “sound barrier." Like the wake 
of a ship, the boom is continuous as 
long as the plane is flying super- 
sonically. 


Boom and superboom 


The boom's intensity is measured 
in pounds per square foot (psf) of 
“overpressure” — the pressure wave 
created by the plane in excess of 
normal atmospheric pressure. Tests 
have shown that an overpressure of 
about 6 psf will crack plaster and an 
overpressure of 10 psf will shatter 
glas. The FAA says the Boeing 
SST will be under 2.5 psf, so will 
cause little or no property damage. 
But under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, the Air Force has found that 
the boom produces a “focusing ef- 
fect” that can amplify a 2.5 psf pres- 
sure to a glass-shattering 10 or 15 
psf. Because no one seems to know 
exactly when this so-called super- 
boom will occur, a pilot cannot fly 
around the atmospheric conditions 
that cause it. 

Even without the focusing ef- 
fect, the booms expected from the 
SST are bad enough. The same 
day that “le bang” killed three 
Frenchmen, the President’s Office of 
Science and Technology released the 
results of the sonic boom tests carried 
out the previous year over Edwards 
Air Force Base in California. The 
report indicated that from 33 to 
98 percent of the people in the test 
objected to booms in the 2.0 to 
3.5 psf range. 

If this isn’t sufficient evidence for 
the FAA, it can restudy the now 
famous Oklahoma City tests. In 
964, the Air Force *boombarded" 
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over six months. Boeing was quick 
to point out that “the overwhelming 
majority feel that they could learn 
to live with the number and kind of 
booms experienced" in the Okla- 
homa tests. But even though Okla- 
homa City is heavily dependent on 
the aviation industry for the liveli- 
hood of many of its residents, a 
sizable number — 24 percent — said 
they could not learn to accept sonic 
boom. The 24 percent figure looms 
even larger considering that the SST 
will serve less than 5 percent of the 
population. What's more, the tests 
were run during daylight hours only 
and were well publicized in ad- 
vance. Many residents, in fact, used 
the 7 a.m. boom as an alarm clock. 


All at sea 


The evidence accumulated by Har- 
vard’s Shurcliff suggests that even if 
the SST is limited to over-ocean fly- 
ing, a typical transatlantic flight 
would boom about 4000 people 
aboard fishing boats, tankers, plea- 
sure boats, and big passenger ships. 
The Swedish American line has pub- 
licly protested sonic boom, adopting 
the position of Bo Lundberg, former 
director general of the Aeronautical 
Research Institute in Sweden. Lund- 
berg, one of the most persistent crit- 
ics of sonic boom, wants extensive 
boom tests at sea. No one is sure, 
for example, that the boom won't 
harm large schools of fish, but this is 
a consideration that Senator Warren 
Magnuson, from Boeing's home state, 
obviously considers trivial: *Nobody 
yet has produced any testimony to 
show that the fish will write their 
congressmen," he told the Senate 
last October. 

Boeing has been studying sonic 
boom since 1958 and is now trying 
to reduce both the sonic boom wave 
and its duration. But Withington 
concedes that “‘changes in the level 
of sonic boom are coming very hard 
and slow." "There's no breakthrough 
in sight, he says. ‘“‘It’s just a matter 
of chipping away." 


$4.5 billion bird 


Chipping away at the boom is no 
easy task. For one thing, the tech- 
nological task of building an SST 
is so great that Withington says 
Boeing could not take a one percent 
performance penalty even if it meant 
a lower sonic boom. “We do not 
make design changes just to reduce 
sonic boom," he says flatly. 


Oklahoma City some 1250 times 
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D2L 372 2-Record Set , Special Low Price j E 
The fall of 1960 opened a new 
era in presidential campaigning. 
For the first time in history, two — 
major candidates for the Executive 
office appeared before TV E. 
cameras to publicly debate the — — — 
issues of the day. ES 
John F. Kennedy and Richard M. — — 
Nixon. Side by side. Face to face. — 
Miles apart. po 
As the men discussed the problera 
the people discussed the men. — — 
Over 74,000,000 people. They soon. — 
forgot what was said; but they = = = 
didn’t forget who said it. ee 
They remembered that Mr. Nixon 
looked a bit drawn and tired. 
That Mr. Kennedy’s smile was e 
infectious, his vigor overwhelming. ` 
Relive all the dramatic high- — D 
lights of "The Great Debates"in this — — 
distinctive two-record set. E 
It's history worth repeating. 
On COLUMBIA RECORDS@ 


@ “COLUMBIA,” FB MARCAS REG. PRINTED IN USA. 
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- The problem is compounded by 
“airline requirements for a plane 
with a low operating cost per seat 
Eni e. Simply put, a long, thin light 
(ai ‘plane will cause less boom than 
-a heavy wide plane. But a long thin 
E irplane is precisely what the air- 
— lines do not want. It is tougher to 
-— land and will carry fewer passengers, 
vo solid anticommercial properties. 
E Withington says the airlines, though 
= concerned about the boom, “‘have 
not given us any trade factors” 
things they would give up to S RR 
i the boom. And TWA’s Rummel 
A “concedes: *"DThere's little room for 
trade-offs. The only way I know to 
—get rid of the boom completely is to 
n y subsonically." 

To fly subsonically, of course, the 
air ‘lines don’t need to spend $40 mil- 
di on for an SST. Along with Boeing 
and the FAA, the airlines can bide 
t heir time on the boom issue, know- 
ol ing full well that once the SST is 
flying they will have a powerful foot 
3 can door leading to unlimited 
flights. After all, who will then be 
al ble to clip the wings of a $4.5 billion 
A bird nested by the government and 
carefully raised by one of the coun- 
try y’s biggest industries? 

= — Stephen Shepard 


En early TM 1967, as the 
aelstrom China calls its Cultural 
evolution swirled through vir- 
tually every section of the country, 
a fascinating term was added to the 
Ch 1inese Communist lexicon. That 
erm was ‘‘economism.” As orig- 
inally employed by Lenin some 
— fifty years ago, it described, simply 
st enough, the economic activities of 
— nonrevolutionary organizations of 
ES yorkers. But as the Chinese are 
wi ont to do with Communist terms, 
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the 
economism was motd ne ex- 
tended to cover a multitude of non- 
revolutionary sins. Or more spe- 
cifically, a multitude of economic 
activities at variance with the philos- 
ophy and policies of Mao T'se-tung. 
Now, more than a year and a half 
later, economism not only is still 
around but is eating away China's 
economic underpinning, hampering 
Mao in the attempt to re-establish 
his political hegemony, and, perhaps 
more important, giving vent to 
popular frustrations that have been 
building up for eighteen years. 


Labor revolt 


Certainly the political and leader- 
ship changes resulting from the Cul- 
tural Revolution cannot be lightly 
dismissed. When the dust settles, 
and when Mao Tse-tung finally de- 
cides whom he can and cannot trust, 
those who troop to the balcony of 
Tien An Men for mass rallies will 
include many unfamiliar, and in- 
evitably younger, faces. These men 
will practice the rituals of the Maoist 
cult: bowing before the Mao image, 
singing the hymns that praise Mao's 
*omniscience," and wishing the 
chairman 10,000 years life and more. 
They may even attempt to run the 
nation along the lines drawn by 
Mao. Yet they, as the leaders of 
any state, must eventually come to 
terms with the realities of the Chi- 
nese nation. Not the least of these 
realities is the anti-authoritarian at- 
titude of the populace. 

Economism represents the most 
profound expression of that attitude 
yet to emerge from behind the now 
somewhat wobbly Bamboo Curtain. 
For in the remote village and 
crowded urban area alike, the peas- 
ant and the industrial worker have 
seized the Cultural Revolution and 
the breakdown in authority it caused 
as an opportunity for free expression 
and action. In doing so, each has 
demonstrated that he is not, as he is 
so often characterized, merely a 
*blue ant" in a colony of untold 
millions of “blue ants," all working 
toward unselfish collective ends. To 
the contrary, economism is an em- 
phatic expression of self-interest and 
unbridled individualism. ‘The first 
use of that term came immediately 
on the heels of the decision to carry 
Mao’s then sociopolitical upheaval 
to the factories and the farms. 


Throughout most of 1966 the pro- 


duction units in China were off- 
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cause. Then in December of that 
year the leadership inexplicably 
loosed the movement on the workers 
and peasants. The effect was im- 
mediate and mind-boggling in its 
violence. Bloody clashes between 
intruding Red Guards and their 
would-be targets 
erupted across the country; the 
workers and peasants showed little 
patience with the arrogant and 
pompous youth who came to reform 
them. Peking, obviously caught off- 
balance by the sudden outbreak of 
fighting, hastily churned out de- 
crees designed to halt the spreading 
disorder. It was a puerile attempt 
to kill an incensed tiger with a pop- 
gun. Decrees, exhortations, and the 
invocation of Mao's name and his 
inimitable thoughts" were, in short, 
simply ignored. 


**Back pay" 


The arrival of the Cultural Revo- 
lution in the factories and on the 
farms sparked what production- 
conscious leaders like Premier Chou 
En-lai must have feared most: chaos. 
As the hard-pressed factory manag- 
ers and village cadres met an intense 
barrage of criticism — the result of 
the general assault against official- 
dom — they parried with the best 
defense they had: money. It was 
handed out in generous quantities 
under the guise of back pay" or as 
stipends for those who wished to 
visit Peking and other parts of the 
country to “exchange revolutionary 
experience." Wages were increased, 
additional bonuses were handed out. 
In China's most important industrial 
city, Shanghai, it was claimed that 
during one month the equivalent of 
$12.7 million was used to grease 
the workers palms. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers and farmers 
thus began pouring into the capital, 
their pockets crammed with unim- 
aginable amounts of hard cash. 
They descended on Peking's depart- 
ment stores like swarms of hungry 
locusts, buying out bicycle, watch, 
radio, jewelry, and clothing depart- 
ments. All of this was condemned 
as economism. 

Even those who stayed at their 
places of work found opportunity 
to join the economic melee. 
ants decided that in the framework 
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grain **in order to prevent hunger." 
People who had been sent to the 
harsh rural areas from the cities, 


especially youth, began flocking back 


to their former homes. In doing so 


they threw China’s carefully regu- | 


lated labor distribution system out 
of whack. They no longer con- 


tributed to production in their as-| 
signed areas of work; they had diffi- | 


culty finding legitimate employment 
once back in the cities. 


King of the mountain 


Mao, outwardly undisturbed by 
the quakes rocking his castle, pressed 
ahead with his grand design. New 
leadership organs called Revolu- 
tionary Committees began appearing 
in scattered areas. The rule, how- 
ever, remained generally no rule. 
By midsummer, 1967, the nation 
seemed to be only a nudge away 
from civil war. Open denunciations 
of anarchy filled the official press, 
yet the Maoist leadership proved 
powerless to do more than maintain 
its precarious hold on the nation. 
Then still another **evil wind" blew 
across China: factionalism. ‘The 
myriad pro-Mao groups that had 
sprung up during earlier upheavals 
began playing king of the mountain, 
fighting for key positions in the new 
leadership units and ignoring pleas 
for unity. 


A significant part of the ‘desire | 


for the leadership posts, it turned 
out, was plain and simple greed. 
Men with authority, any Chinese 


will tell you, are men of means. It| 
was true in traditional China, in| 


modern China, and in the period of 
Communist rule. Chinese Commu- 
nist officials, especially in recent 
years, had by their power attained 
greater material comfort. The peas- 
ants and workers know this. So does 


Mao Tse-tung, for that is one of the | 


oft-heard criticisms of the pre-Cul- 
tural Revolution leadership. ‘The 
difference is that Mao and his closest 
disciples consider such practices ca- 
pitulation to capitalism, while the 
populace looks on with envy for 
the good life. 

What initially was 
as economism — the indiscriminate 


passing out of state funds, the sub- | 
stantial increases in wages, bonuses, 


and benefits, the strikes and dis- 
orders among workers and peasants 
— soon developed into an even 
larger economic morass. As Peking 
struggled to impose order, to resolve 
the factional disputes and weave 
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tighter national fabric, the Cultural 
= - Revolution's goal of remolding the 
: - Chinese man by eliminating his self- 
~ interest became an object of open if 
- unspoken derision. Earlier economic 
a demands apparently arose spontan- 
» - eously or at the instigation of Mao's 
. opposition. But now an element of 
organized effort began to appear. 

— Having learned the power of group 

- action, workers banded together 

3 to press for higher pay, better work- 
Ee conditions, and more extensive 
— benefits. This, Peking angrily coun- 
‘tered, was ‘“‘guild mentality" and, 
| you guessed it, another form of 
" economism. 

E 3 One of the factors contributing to 
| AXE the labor discontent was that since 
E 1964 China had adopted a system of 

c — ism labor. In its simplest 

E ee that system uses peasants and 

- the urban unemployed for part-time 
- or seasonal work in industrial en- 
- terprises in place of some permanent 
. employees. This has resulted in the 
3 _ displacement of permanent workers, 
|. who in turn have been forced to 

E work in the countryside. Those who 

come to the factories only on a part- 
time basis are paid lower wages 

S om permanent staff and do not re- 
ceive the standard fringe benefits. 
A or those forced to the rural areas, 

4 - the communes have had to assume 
- responsibility for their food, medical, 

. and other needs. This system, in 

E other words, benefited the state and 
— not the individual. It is believed 
= that several million workers were 
- affected by the introduction of the 

= part-time employee. The Cultural 
p Revolution offered the displaced 

i - individual a chance to air his gripes 
a and demand retribution. And that, 

E so the Maoists complain, opened 

E ret another stream of economism. 


A 


E ! 
Entrepreneurs 

is — By the end of last year, the prob- 

lem of economism had thus grown 
— in definition as well as influence. 
_ Stories began to appear in both the 
- official and unofficial press of en- 
— trepreneurial activities that would 
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E- 


E gladden the heart of any red, white, 
and blue capitalist. In the central 
E- China city of Wuhan, one enter- 
A prising but unidentified fellow 
rounded up a supply of small agri- 
E - cultural machines and set out for the 

. rural areas to peddle his goods. He 

Domus have been successful, for when 
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loudly condemned by no less a 
mouthpiece for the Maoists than the 
Party newspaper People’s Daily. 
From Shanghai came word of a 
special body set up to stop the ac- 
tivities of speculators. One report 
revealed that the special group had 
swooped on speculators at railway 
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stations, wharves, hotels, restaurants, 
and guesthouses, confiscating large 
quantities of cigarettes, watches, 
towels, as well as industrial and other 
consumer goods. 

By early this year reports from 
wide areas of the country chronicled 
the mounting economic anarchy. 
Profiteers were fostering a free mar- 
ket in housing and offering to con- 
struct shanties — at, of course, a fat 
price — on public land. One specu- 
lator, as disclosed in a report follow- 
ing his arrest, had accumulated ra- 
tion coupons for more than 50 tons 
of rice and 3817 yards of textiles. 
In coastal areas, young people spent 
their time catching fish, prawns, and 
other aquatic products which they 
could sell at the rapidly growing but 
illegal markets. Private street fac- 
tories appeared in many of the large 
cities, presumably manufacturing 
simple consumer goods which have 
always been in short supply and 
great demand. Enough official com- 
plaints and warnings have been aired 
over such activities as the scalping 
of Mao badges and other Mao para- 
phernalia to indicate that the specu- 
lators know what they are doing. 
Reports from Canton revealed that 
counterfeit jenminpi (China’s cur- 
rency) had turned up in that south 
China city. 

These developments, though 
strange against the backdrop of 
China’s economic stability in the 
last few years, come as little surprise 
to those who were able to follow first- 
hand the political disturbances in 
Hong Kong last year. When the 
colony’s police were occupied with 
Communist demonstrators 





and. 


dreds of vendors selling as many dif- 
ferent commodities suddenly ap- 
peared where normally they would 


he was caught, m pori were Xi bomb Terba E wher n e effec ect, 
the controls were relaxed — han ie 
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have feared to tread. Many of those 


who staked out street corners in the 


stuffy, proper, business-suit-and-tie 
Central District of Hong Kong Is- 
land had come from China only a 
few years before. If they had learned 
the business aplomb they demon- 
strated during that short period in 
the colony, they were exceptional 
students indeed. 

Obviously they had not come into 
the hot and heavy competitive world 
of fast-buck Hong Kong unprepared. 
Somehow — and this applies even 
to the youngsters whose experience 
comes entirely from the post-Com- 
munist period — they had learned 
while still on the mainland the les- 
sons of economic self-interest and, 
more important, of economic sur- 
vival, 


Reprimand 

Nothing says this more emphat- 
ically than the fact that early this 
year — more than a year after the 
first appeal to ‘“‘oppose economism”’ 


was published — the Maoist leader- — 


ship was forced once again to repri- 
mand those who continue their 
bourgeois ways. It was necessary 
to issue a ten-point decree against 
"counter-revolutionary economism 
and speculative, profiteering activ- 
ities.’ This order, which revealed 
how far economism had spread, de- 
clared that unlicensed traders and 
vendors and unlicensed individual 
handicraftsmen must be suppressed. 


People’s Communes, their various 


units and members, were ordered 
to stop engaging in private com- 
merce. The use of free markets by 
state enterprises, business establish- 
ments, schools, and public organiza- 
tions was forbidden. The distribu- 
tion of liquid funds, public reserves, 
and welfare funds of collectively 
owned units also was condemned, 
and those who had already dis- 
tributed the cash holdings were or- 
dered to ‘“‘voluntarily return the 
money." Moreover, the leadership 
was forced to admit that wage struc- 
tures, welfare benefits, cash incen- 
tives, working conditions, and even 
canteen food were matters worthy of 
review — but at a later date. 
also confessed that the part-time, 
rotating worker-peasant system of 
labor was due for Vor de I 
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again at a later date. In the mean- 
time, the old systems would have to 
remain in effect. Wage increases, 
additional bonuses, new welfare 
benefits, and other such improve- 
ments in the workers’ living stan- 
dards were to stop until the leader- 
ship could examine the problem and 
formulate new policies. 


“The way we want" 


The question this dilatory ap- 
proach raises is whether the workers 
and peasants can be so easily pla- 
cated. The Maoists in Peking have 
consistently argued that the *'evil 
winds" of economism have been 
fanned by the * handful of Party 
power-holders taking the capitalist 
road." Yet there can be few in 
China who accept that explanation, 
for it is clear to all that whatever 
*power-holders taking the capitalist 
road" existed in the past, they have 
long since been eliminated. They 
also know that the instigators of 
economism, at least at this point, are 
the people themselves. Their de- 
mands, they feel, are justified. And, 
although Peking may have bought 
time by promising reforms, how 
much time is a nagging uncertainty. 

In some areas the workers have 
adopted a  wait-and-see attitude 
toward the leadership’s promise. 
They have left their production posts 
and are now engaging in commodity 
speculation or simply whiling away 
their hours playing poker or Mah- 
Jongg, either at home or in the 
numerous gambling parlors that 
have cropped up. When challenged 
about leaving their assigned jobs, 
the workers reply with clever ex- 
cuses. ‘‘We are not yet clear," a 
typical response runs, ‘“‘whether we 
are producing for the proletarian 
headquarters [Mao's side] or the 
bourgeois headquarters. We will 
not, therefore, take part in produc- 
tion." Others, when accused of 
playing poker and chess late into 
the night and thus being too tired 
to work the following day, defend 
themselves by saying: “We are re- 
belling against the old factory regu- 
lations and shall do things the way 
we want." The Maoists, of course, 
are not deceived by such arguments. 
Yet the workers, being China's and 
Chairman Mao's much-exalted pro- 
letariat, are not so easily dealt with. 
It is, the workers can rightly claim, 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution. 

The situation in some rural areas 
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is not much different. Peasants are 
engaging in what they call “‘small 
freedoms." They neglect the col- 
lective fields, choosing instead to 
gather rocks to build houses, or cut 
timber for firewood which can be 
sold for cash, or work their private 
plots. There have been reports, too, 
of collective fields being divided up 
and shared out to individual fam- 
ilies, of commune animals being 
placed in private hands. How wide- 
spread these activities are is im- 
possible to say. However, one strong 
indication that this form of econo- 
mism is rather extensive is that the 
national press has felt compelled to 
denounce it on more than one oc- 
casion. 

While it is thus possible to catch 
these glimpses of economic upheaval 
in China, it is not possible to see the 
whole, unblurred picture. That 
there have been serious economic 
dislocations is only too evident. But 
whether they have set back China's 
development one year or two, five 
or ten, is best left to the crystal-ball- 
gazers. What is known for fact is 
that no country can undergo such a 
turbulent and extended period of 
unrest, can deliberately destroy an 
intricate and efficient, if politically 
unsanitary, mechanism of economic 
management and control without 
serious losses. 


Costly experiment 


It is impossible at this point to 
measure the full economic impact of 
transportation breakdowns  (espe- 
cially on the railways), the industrial 
cutbacks due to raw material short- 
ages; the effects of work stoppages, 
of damage to equipment during 
clashes between rival worker groups. 
There are also losses resulting from 
pilfering, the free-for-all distribution 
of funds and commodities, the waste 
of materials from inefficient plant 
operations, and the lower quality of 
workmanship. Then there are the 
intangibles. What was the value of 
the loss in managerial know-how 
and technical expertise following the 
purge of factory foremen and man- 
agers? It is doubtful whether even 
the Chinese leadership has been 
able to assess the full impact of these 
developments. But one suspects 
the cost must have been enormous. 

Thus in pure economic terms, it 
is evident that the Cultural Revolu- 
tion has proved a costly experiment. 
Yet it is in a political sense that the 
economic loss and the influence of 
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economism seem destined to have - A. 
the greatest effect, at least over the ^ 
long run. The popular view in the ^ 
West that, given time, China will - E. 
mellow and become a less antagonis- | 3 
tic member of the comity of nations e 
has been buttressed by dev elopments 1 = 
over the past two and a half years, ag 
The wide-scale appearance of what 
Peking has chosen to call economism ` = 
represents a frank expression of what E. 
truly motivates the average Chinese. 7 ad 
Despite his expressed deter mination ~ 
to do so, Mao Tse-tung has clearly 3 
failed to rid the Ghinese worker and ~ 
peasant of self-interest. And that,” E. 
eventually, appears likely to spell the” E. Y 
bankruptcy of his design for a | 
Maoist China chugging abeo on- E 
political steam alone. To the Chi- ! E. 
nese people, that conclusion repre- EM 
sents nothing startling. For as one ARE 
of their ancient sages once put it: E 
“The swan does not need a daily “% 
washing to stay white; the crow does ~ 23 
not need a daily inking to stay - ze 
black." Changing man's basic na-~ 
ture is like trying to make the swan E. 
black and the crow white. Even E 
Mao Tse-tung does not have that 
power. — Arthur C. Miller p. 
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Malta 


: | At the very heart of the Mediter- 
ranean, the small, newly independent 
luu of Malta i is making a gallant 

1 effort to transform its economy from 

- that of a great naval base and for- 

E tress into an economy based on 

os something radically different — a 

© mixture of holiday resort, place of 

retirement, and center for light 

| industry. This metamorphosis is 

Dd price Malta has to pay for the 

. age of nuclear weapons and the 

j D diminished military power of Britain. 

-. Long sustained by the British Armed 

— Forces, and the Royal Navy in par- 

F cuiar, the Maltese are now com- 

d . pelled to rely more and more on 

E their own resources and their own 
— enterprise. 

i E The Royal Navy has had ties 

| i . with Malta for nearly three hundred 
. years — since Admiral Sir John Nar- 
- brough commanded a Mediterra- 

. nean squadron to deal with the 

: l Barbary pirates. Now the Royal 

E Navy has all but vanished from the 

v. Grand Harbor. The senior naval 

: officer watching the interests of the 
= North Atlantic Treaty Alliance from 

- Malta is no longer a British but an 

B italian admiral. And when war- 
- Ships visit the island, more often 
— than not they are ships of the United 
States Sixth Fleet, whose crews 
- come ashore to spend their dollars 
- on Maltese lace for Moms at home, 

= the local beer, and whatever else 
— sailors spend their money on. Such 
| visits are not strictly necessary, for 
dn these days a navy is most efficient 
when it stays at sea, but the Ameri- 
cans want to help the local economy, 

| * vhile reminding the Maltese that 
t 1e U.S. Navy is policing a Mediter- 
ranean in which Russian warships 

e are increasingly prominent. 
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itish exodus 


" The falling off of the British 
military presence in Malta was 
“foreshadowed in 1957. Withdrawal 

| began in 1961 and will be completed 

_ in 1972. A few figures show the 

7 size of the problem facing the island. 

d Before withdrawal began, the num- 

$E — ber of Maltese civilians employed 

E _ by the British services was nearly 

EM 19, 000 and service expenditure was 
- running at £20 million ($48 million) 
- a year. Toward the end of 1967, 
- only 7500 Maltese civilians were 
E : working for the services, and service 
E. EC 18. 
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£12, 500, 000 ($30 million) a year. 
After the British exodus, according 
to present plans, there will be fewer 
than 3000 service jobs for Maltese 
civilians, and service expenditure 
will have dropped to £6 million 
($14,400,000) a year. Already many 
Maltese have found work outside 
the service establishments, in the 
new tourist and manufacturing in- 
dustries, and others have emigrated. 
But if the island is to absorb the 
withdrawal and lower the rates of 
unemployment and emigration to 
healthy levels, 15,000 new jobs must 
be found within the next three or 
four years. 

By American or British standards 
the figure of 15,000 new jobs is 
puny. But Malta is a tiny country 





with a total population of only 
318,000, and unemployment is 
chronic. There has always been a 
necessary flow of young Maltese 
to Australia, Canada, Britain, and 
the United States; and the emigra- 
tion continues, to the sadness of 
many Maltese girls who are destined 
to remain unmarried simply because 
there are not enough young men to 
go around. 

In Britain there is probably more 
goodwill for Malta than for any other 
country in the Commonwealth. This 
is partly because of the dogged be- 
havior of the Maltese during the 
Second World War, when, bombed 
and starving, they stood firm amid 
their ruined homes. Their new na- 
tional flag of red and white in- 
corporates the George Cross, 
awarded to the island fortress by 
King George VI in 1942 “to bear 
witness to a heroism and a devotion 
to duty that will long be famous in 
history." There is scarcely a British 
family that has not had a member 
serving in Malta at one time or 
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vicemen, Schade Tak the island, A 
have stayed on in Malta, or returned 
to live in retirement. In the local 
telephone book English names are 
interspersed with the Borges, Grechs, _ 
and Micallefs. For the Royal Navy - 
in particular, Malta is the adored 
partner in an enduring love affair, 
and British officers and men who 
served in Malta when the White En- 
sign had no competitor are hurt and 
bewildered by the change. 

There was a characteristic display 
of British affection for Malta early 
in 1967, when Harold Wilson's — 
Labor government, to the dismay of 
the Maltese and the fury of British 
Conservatives, announced an unex- 
pected acceleration of the services' 
planned withdrawal from the island. 
British residents in Malta, headed by 
a woman leading a dog, staged a 
march of protest through the capital, 
Valletta. Alongside retired warriors | 
in tweed jackets and club ties, young ` 
service wives pushed prams or | 
clutched at toddlers. The Maltese 
thronging the sidewalks pelted the 
demonstrators with flowers; some 
shed tears of gratitude. The gov- 
ernor-general, Sir Maurice Dorman, 
an Englishman, announced that he 
stood foursquare with Malta. (This 
utterance, by the way, underlined 
the almost theological complexity 
of the Commonwealth: the personal 
representative of Queen Elizabeth 
II, Queen of Malta, was hurling 
defiance at Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in London, which owes al- 
legiance to the same lady, except 
that there she is the Queen of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. The 
governor-general, it seems, was act- 
ing with impeccable constitutional 


propriety.) 





Maltese malcontent 


While the British in Malta were 
making their feelings known, the 
Maltese Parliament and trade un- 
ions were not idle. In Parliament 
a bill was introduced to make the 
presence of the British Armed Forces 
illegal unless the British government 
agreed to delay their departure. 
The Maltese argued that, if with- 
drawal were to be accelerated, then 
all. British servicemen might as well 
go forthwith; it was a matter of 
national pride. Meanwhile Maltese 
workers in the service establish- 
ments, under orders from the Gen- 
eral Workers Union, contrived with | 
the utmost courtesy to render the - 
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zi ser itish "Forces | totally vestes dix» 
| withholding labor and refusing to 
— . unload essential supplies. 
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All of this was too much for 
Whitehall, which capitulated with 
the promise of an eighteen-month 
breathing space. At the same time, 
the British government suggested 
the setting up of a joint Anglo- 
Maltese mission to spell out the 


economic problems facing Malta as 


a result of the British decision to cut 
defense expenditure. Under the 
leadership of Lord Robens, chair- 
man of Britain's National Coal 
Board, the mission got to work with 
commendable speed and made a 
number of workmanlike proposals 
for attracting investment to both 
the manufacturing and the tourist 
industries. These proposals included 
the building of an ambitious new 
industrial estate and a floating dock 
for the Malta Drydocks, which, 
with the dearth of naval work, is con- 
centrating on the repair of tankers 
and other commercial vessels. 

The mission also emphasized the 
urgent need for more electric power 
and more water for factories and 
hotels; and it insisted that if all its 
proposals were put into immediate 
effect by a vigorous steering com- 
mittee, the goal of 15,000 new jobs 
could be reached. Three months 
later, Lord Robens was chosen to 
head the steering committee. 


Ambitions 


When the first warning of the 
military withdrawal came, the di- 
versification of the economy began. 
But it did not go ahead with dizzy- 
ing speed. Perhaps most Maltese 
found it hard to believe that their 
island, coveted for so long, had lost 
some of its strategic importance with 
the advent of Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missiles and nuclear subma- 
rines. In any case, dizzying speed 
is uncomfortable for a Mediter- 
ranean people whose government 
officials quit work for the day at 
lunchtime during the hot summer 
months. In spite of a complicated 
question of legal ownership and the 
dislocation of shipping in the Medi- 
terranean after the Arab-Israeli war, 
the management of the Malta Dry- 
docks scraped together enough busi- 
ness to keep their labor force intact. 
But this success encouraged elements 
of the General Workers’ Union to 
make demands that drove customers 























Coming 
in the Atlantic 
This Fall 


MALRAUX 
ON MAO, NEHRU, AND DE GAULLE 
One of the great men of ideas and affairs of our time now 
publishes his Anti-Memoirs. We present two selectiens in 
which André Malraux relates his early days in China, his 
meetings with Mao Tse-tung, his first encounter with De 


Gaulle, his imprisonment by the Nazis, his conversations with 
Nehru. 


BORGES 
IN PROSE AND POETRY 


A brilliant new story and a group of poems by the Argentine 
master Jorge Luis Borges. 


BUNDY 
ON FACULTY POWER 


A provocative discussion of the role of professors, trustees, and 
presidents in the life of the college or university, by McGeorge 
Bundy. The onetime Harvard dean and White House adviser, 
who now heads the Ford Foundation, talks tough common 
sense about how a university can and should be run. 


BROOK 

ON THE “IMMEDIATE THEATER” 

Peter Brook, the distinguished British director of the Royal f 
Shakespeare Company, who has staged some of the most f 
imaginative theatrical presentations of recent years, including | 
Marat/Sade and The Investigation, writes with enthusiasm and 
concern about the meaning of contemporary theater, not 
forgetting that “‘a play is play.” 


SYLVIA PLATH 
ON GOING MAD 


A chilling story, “Johnny Panic and the Bible of Dreams,” 
by the young, tempest-tossed New England poetess whose 
death by suicide in 1963 cut short a career of great promise. 
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been some notable progress. New 
mall industries are well under way. 
They range from car-assembly plants 
Eto a factory processing synthetic 
E bers. Their output includes furni- 
ture, office equipment, clothing, elec- 
& trical goods, and fiberglass boats. 
— Even though all raw materials 
“must be imported, the island's man- 
ufacturers are finding small but 
2 ucrative overseas markets, especially 
in North Africa and the Middle East. 
po they are looking to the Conti- 
- nent also; and the government is 
j e :onvinced that Malta must join the 
major economic group in Europe, 
ee European Common Market, 
with its 200 million customers. 
= Two ambitious projects are under 
žo onsideration. One is the building 
-of a large new yacht center to hold 
1200 boats and to augment the 
B sisting marina, which is already 
"attracting. yachtsmen from as far 
“away as California. The other is the 
establishment of a free-trade zone, 
Er f ally equipped to handle bulk- 
- carrier and container-ship traffic, 
"a ind with a hinterland for industries 
^ with air-traffic facilities. This zone 
- would be a nonresidential area, es- 
a separate from Malta. 
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Stimulus 


E -AIl of these undertakings, actual 
or prospective, have had the stimu- 
it of the Maltese government's 

- aids- to-industries program, which 

in turn has been made possible by 
a British financial help. Linked to the 
te en-year defense agreement entered 

into by Britain and Malta at the 
* ime of Malta's independence is a 
financial agreement under which 
is providing Malta with 
loans amounting to 
£51 million (about $122 million). 

z drawing on this moncy, the 
o vernment of Malta is able to 


ite 
EJ 


pa hoteliers, industrialists, and 
others a tempting range of conces- 
(sio s — capital grants, large loans, 


xemption from customs duty, and 
“the waiving of income tax for ten 
years. For manufacturers there is 
T3 als o the offer of factories ready-built. 
E It is on tourism, however — the 
. enticing of the sun-starved troglo- 
se dytes from Britain and other parts of 
— Northern Europe — that the Mal- 
di tese are making their most spectacu- 
E lar effort. Everywhere there are 
E 
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new restaurants, 
new discotheques. 

Perhaps nowhere else on earth is 
so much history and prehistory visi- 
ble in so small a compass. Malta, 
only seventeen miles long, and at its 
widest, nine miles across, is the prin- 
cipal island of a tiny archipelago, of 
which the other, even smaller, is- 
lands are Gozo and Comino. 


new nightclubs, 


Land bridge 


The archipelago is the remnant of 
a land bridge that linked Europe 
and Africa when the Mediterranean 
was a freshwater lake; and in Ghar 
Dalam, the Cave of Darkness, there 
are fossil remains of hippopotamuses 
and elephants, which became trapped 
as they tried to move to the African 
warmth from a Europe threatened 
by the Ice Age. Majestic stone tem- 
ples record a megalithic civilization 
that flourished between 3000 and 
2000 B.c. From Homeric times 
Malta has been *the navel of the 
Inland Sea," and its capacious 
harbors have always attracted sea- 
farers and adventurers. After the 
Phoenicians came the Carthagini- 
ans; then the Romans, Arabs, Nor- 
mans, Angevins, Aragonese, and 
Castilians. For two and a half 
centuries, from 1530 on, the aristo- 
cratic and chivalrous Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, better known 
as the Knights of Malta, were the 
sovereign rulers of the island. When 
Napoleon Bonaparte landed in 1798, 
the Order, now become flabby, 
capitulated and fled. 

All who have paraded through 
the Malta story have left their traces 
in artifacts, temples, tombs, Roman 
baths, paintings, tapestries, fortifi- 
cations. The British contribution 
has not been untypical: an Anglican 
cathedral in rather self-conscious 
juxtaposition to the more than three 
hundred Roman Catholic churches; 
vistas of barracks, wardrooms, and 
airfields; and a proliferation of bars 
and eating places from whose sau- 
sages-and-mash the new  tourist- 
conscious Malta is struggling to re- 
lease itself. 


Immutable 


It would be misleading to suggest 
that the Maltese are Englishmen 
with a Mediterranean veneer. They 
have an immutable national identity 
that has kept them separate and 
distinct over all the centuries of di- 
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esie i the Worl © ho do | 
"hot really mind if foreign residents a 
make no attempt to learn the native _ 
language. The Maltese language, — 
Punic in origin, became fused with © 
Arabic during the Arab occupation 
and has since acquired garnishings | 
of Sicilian, French, Italian, and . 
English. This language, the refugees 
and privacy of the Maltese, is a 
powerful factor in holding them to- 
gether. It is the secret weapon with 
which they have always scored off 
the foreigner, whenever their inter- 
ests have required it. They are bar- 
gainers and businessmen of epic 
shrewdness. 

The Maltese, under a succession 
of foreign overlords, have always 
had to live by their wits; and it is 
understandable that they have never 
allowed themselves to become indis-  . 
solubly attached to the master of 
the moment. There was a time in 
the fifties when the Malta Labor 
Party, then in office, put signs out- - 
side every Labor Party club saying 
“Englishman, pay up or go home!” 
Earlier, this party had put forward 
a plan to make Malta a part of 
metropolitan Britain, with three 
Maltese members in the House of . 
Commons. Today the party feels 
that Malta's best interests could | 
best be served if the island were 
something like a Mediterranean 
Switzerland aloof from commitments 
to any of the big powers but ready 
to receive help from all. The party 
now in office, the Nationalist Party, 
never favored the idea of integra- | 
tion with Britain. It strongly sup- 
ports the Western alliance, but not 
all of its members would put Britain 
at the head of a list of nations drawn 
up in order of popularity; for the. 
Nationalist Party includes a strong 
element emotionally inclined toward 
Italy, in preference to Britain. 


— Robert Stimson 
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Report CONTRIBUTORS 


Elizabeth B. Drew writes regularly 
from Washington for the ATLANTIC. 
Stephen Shepard is a London corre- 
spondent for the McGraw-Hill World 
News service; he previously covered 
SST developments for BUSINESS | 
wEEK. Arthur C. Miller is a free- | — 
lance journalist based in Hong | — 
Kong. Robert Stimson, a former | — 
BBC and Associated Press corre- | - 
spondent, manages Malta's- tele- | 

| vision station. | aen rt ad 
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e mail 


The media barons 
Sır: Commissioner Nicholas John- 
son's article (The Media Barons 
and the Public Interest: An FCC 
Commissioners Warning," June 
Atlantic) is very welcome to those of 
us who have read the recent spate 
- of highly uncomplimentary pieces on 
= the FCC and its commissioners. 
These men have been accused, 
= rightly or wrongly, of being at least 
incompetent and at most stupid 
— bunglers. They have been portrayed 
.. a number of times as mere dupes of 
" the “media barons.” It is good to 
see a paper by a Commissioner who 
. is willing to respond to some of these 
attacks, and to give the public anoth- 

er side to the story. 


MICHAEL F. p' Auico 
Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Mich. 


Sır: Having recently completed a 
study of FCC licensing policies for 
the period 1934-1952, I was some- 
what surprised that Commissioner 
Johnson failed to discuss the reasons 
for intermedia concentration. 
Almost since its creation, the Com- 
mission has preferred the legally, 
technically, and financially “able” 
applicant over those who would of- 
fer local residence, community iden- 
tification, and high (if not complete) 
integration of ownership and man- 
aging elements where these priorities 
= conflicted. Usually those who met 
= the former qualifications best in a 
= comparative hearing were in posses- 
sion of other businesses, and their 
= holdings often included other media 
|. interests. The majority reasoned 
= that this, far from constituting a dis- 
crepancy, strengthened their appli- 
cations by guaranteeing a financial 
solvency which presumably would 
lead to a continuous and improving 
program service. 

When the FCC finally did become 
concerned about concentration and 
monopoly control after 1937, it found 

itself faced with the supreme irony. 
Lon Bethe buly vod it could ensure mean- 
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great population centers, was to li- 
cense similarly concentrated corpor- 
ate entities. The ideal of the inde- 
pendent small businessman who took 
a real financial risk, was a local resi- 
dent and civically identified, and 
would devote his energies whole- 
heartedly to the management of the 
station necessarily fell by the way- 
side. And with it the nostalgia for a 
way of life fast disappearing. 


H. T. WirsoN 
York University 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


SIR: Commissioner Johnson spent a 
good deal of time castigating the 
communications industry but failed 
to criticize directly his fellow com- 
missioners for their long history of 
yielding to industry pressure. An in- 
teresting fact is that of the twenty- 
two commissioners who have served 
a year or more since World War II, 
seventeen, or about 75 percent of 
them, have gone to work for (or con- 
sult) commercial broadcasters or 
communications companies. Is the 
fact that FCC commissioners are 
dependent upon the industry they 
regulate for future employment in 
the public interest? 

Marc NATHANSON 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Report from Jerusalem 


Sir: Your June issue contains an un- 
signed report on Jerusalem which 
requires correction on general as well 
as specific points: 

1. Your correspondent refers re- 
peatedly to the “‘Israeli conquest" of 
East Jerusalem and the West Bank. 
This is hardly the term to evoke 
memories of the true chain of events 
during May and June, 1967, by 
which a war of self-preservation was 
forced upon Israel by the Arab 
armies which encircled it — and to 
which your correspondent makes no 
reference whatsoever. 

2. In speaking of the holy places 
in Jerusalem, your reporter claims 
that “today there is an effective ex- 
clusion by the Israeli conquerors of 
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even today one can see pilgrims from 
say, Iran visiting the Mosque 
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Muslim pilgrims.” On the contra 
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Omar. The fact of the matter is tk iat 


less than 10 percent of the won 's 
465,000,000 Muslims live in th: 
Arab countries which have we 
with Israel. 
indeed to blame Israel for the refusa 
of the Pakistani 3 
which your correspondent refers) : d 
follow Iran's example and permit it 
nationals to visit these holy place 
too. One might also mention th 
even Jordan today permits som 
its nationals to visit Jorosale | 


It is a peculiar T E- 


government . 
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Thus the outstanding fact about 


religious freedom in East Jerusale 


today is that it is the first time sing 1ce 


Jordan took over this part of the cit 


in the war of 1948 — and then p r0- 
hibited Jews of any nationality fror 
entering — that all three major r 
ligions have access to their holy 
places. This fact, however, does nc 
prevent your correspondent fro 


trying to create the impression- = 


Jordanian Jerusalem had an “inter 


national character” which has EO 
"altered" by Israel's replacing J 
dan as the ruling power. | E. E. 
3. As an example of the meast d 
adopted by Israeli authorities in Ea 


Jerusalem, your correspondent d [ 


scribes the “expropriation” of lan T 
for housing schemes — withes ner 
tioning that compensation or : 
tlement has been arranged i 
cases of private ownership. Hea l 
that any Arab who leaves Jerusal le 
for Jordan loses his propert 
which in practice is not the case. 

also cites the imposition of he e 
taxes — without making it fi 
ciently clear that these were not sp 
cial, punitive taxes levied on - Ea 


yr: 
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Jerusalemites but the ordinary (: 


admittedly heavy and progressive 
ones paid by all Israeli citizens. | | 
But would that the problem : 
connection with Jerusalem were - 
economic; for there can be lit tle 
doubt that in the long run the - resi- 
dents of East Jerusalem will on the 
average Benet t fas many have a 
+ X reor EU T 
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- 3320 buys 
. 13 nights of 
. night-life 

in 
- Amsterdam, 
- London, 
. Paris. 


. The days are 
f almost free 


We call this our “Broadway of Europe" 
Tour. It includes tickets to 6 English plays 
- or musicals, including the famed Mermaid 
E Theatre. A performance at the famous 
E Concertgebouw. It includes a night over 
- an Indonesian dinner. A lively Dutch night- 
Bigs . club night. A night in English pubs. A Pari- 
b B. sian cabaret night. And two nights on your 
- own. And more! 


--—- . The nights in the Dutch, English and 
EB hotels, each with wonderful, typi- 
= Cal atmosphere —ALL WITH BATH —are in- 
< cluded, too. And breakfast every morning. 

— All transfers are included from the airports, 
B- - not the city air terminals. Oh, yes, the days 
4 = —we offer free sightseeing tours, too. And 
^. more! 


s a The land arrangements cost $70—and 
. there are 70 services available. 70 for $70. 
- Add $260 for the round-trip Jet flight New 
- York/ Amsterdam. That's $320.* 


For a complete program of the 70 serv- 
-... ices, send in the coupon, ask your travel 
wh E agent, or call us, Lufthansa. 


E EE *Based on 14-21 day, 15 passenger, GIT Economy Fare from 
i di E NYC when applicable. 
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f | ready) from being aieeaa into a 
! dynamic economy with a per capita 
income four times as high. 

4. Your correspondent concludes 
with the contention that “‘[Israel] 
alone has the power to break the 
present impasse" by making conces- 
sions. He does not explain why con- 
cessions which would uncondition- 
ally give the Arabs back what they 
possessed before June, 1967, will 
bring them now to make the peace 
that they could have had then for 
the asking; surely, the results of 
Israel's unilateral withdrawal from 
Sinai in 1956 give no support for 
such a belief. Nor does your corre- 
spondent explain why the Arab 
countries should not be called upon 
to make the crucial concession" of 
recognizing Israel's legal right to 
exist, without which there will not be 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 
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DoN PATINKIN 

Professor of Economics 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Sir: I have read the unsigned report 
on Jerusalem very carefully and am 
surprised that a similar survey was 
never made during the twenty years 
of Jordanian occupation which vio- 
lated all the international and hu- 
man laws so suddenly brought to the 
fore now. The short memory of your 
correspondent is amazing. No men- 
tion is made of the fact that East 
Jerusalem was occupied by Jordan 
in 1948 after a war which violated 
the decisions of the UN in 1947. 
No mention is made of the fact 
that the Jewish inhabitants of East 
Jerusalem were expelled by force 
after a bloody struggle not with the 
Palestinian Arabs but with the Eng- 
lish-trained, well-equipped foreign 
Jordanian Legion, which annexed 
the whole West Bank of Palestine. 
The author mentions that the Jews 
were “unfortunately excluded” from 
their holy places but does not mention 
that all the synagogues were razed 
and the tombstones of the thousand- 
year-old Jewish cemetery were used 
to pave latrines and barracks in the 
Jordanian army camps. In those 
twenty years of desecration no voice 
was raised to uphold the rights 
of those who made Jerusalem holy. 
How soon are the Jordanian docu- 
ments commanding their soldiers to 
murder the whole Jewish commun- 
ity, including women and children 
(if the Jordanians won), forgotten! 
If the hotels in East Jerusalem have 
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Dear Lufthansa: I'm ready for a little 
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fewer pibtrinM, Wild are xi ae blind 
but the Arabs themselves? 

If the rabbinate have come back to 
the old city, haven't they come back 
to their own property confiscated in 
1948? If in her fight for survival 
Israel has regained her own, why 
should she hand it back to those who 
had taken it by force? To date no 
Arab mosque in Israel has been de- 
stroyed, no Christian holy place dese- 
crated. On the contrary, countless 
soldiers lost their lives in the fighting 
to preserve the holy places from | 
mortar fire. Access to those places is 
now open also to Israeli Arabs, who 
had been denied it, and to all other 
Arabs who wish to worship there. 

I wonder at the logic which con- 
fers rights on Jordanian conquest 
which would deny them to the 
Israelis. 


Dn. D. BErrH-HALAHENI 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Sin: Your unsigned report on Jeru- 
salem is a curious piece, reasonable 
on the surface yet so selective and in- 
complete as to distort the facts and 
trap the unwary reader. No refer- 
ences are made to the Jordanian 
shelling of Israeli Jerusalem, de- 
struction of the Dormitian Church, 
desecration of Jewish holy sites, 
slaughter and expropriation of its 
indigenous and ancient Jewish popu- 
lation in 1948, nor to the simple legal 
fact that Jordanian Jerusalem be- 
came so by armed conquest under 
King Abdullah. It is forgotten that 
Jerusalem was the capital of Israel 
for more than 1000 years, that the 
Jewish people have never considered 
it otherwise, and that only under 
Jordanian control has the city been 
forcibly without a Jewish population. 
It is difficult to see what conces- 
sions can be made to governments 
that have pledged themselves to the 
physical annihilation of Israel and do 
not admit to its very existence. 
PuriLiP. R. ALPER, M.D. 
San Bruno, Calif. 


Sir: I wish to commend you for the 
extremely intelligent and well-in- 
formed report on Jerusalem. It coin- 
cides with information from 
other reliable sources, including 


American scholars who have been 
living in Jerusalem since June, 1967. 
Ray L. CLEVELAND 

Associate Professor of History 

University of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 








= Our correspondent replies: 

The June report from Jerusalem 

_ has disturbed readers who do not ac- 

cept that city's international char- 

acter. But anyone with firsthand 

. knowledge of Jerusalem knows that 

that character is ineradicable, even 

— if damaged gravely by a twenty-year 

division. Jordan's glaring mistake 

in excluding Jewish worshipers from 

. its zone of control is pointed out in 

= the report. So is its destruction of 

Jewish communities at the time of 

. its conquest of part of the city in 
1948. 

Today the exclusive control of 
the entire city for the first time 
since mandate days by one govern- 
ment, that of Israel, raises unan- 
swered questions. These were eluci- 

dated first in the Thalman Report at 
the UN in 1967. (1) How can his- 
toric conflicting claims in Jerusalem 
be honored? (2) How can Arab 
em be isolated from its natu- 
terland and the status of 
tS residents be altered without vio- 
lating international law? (3) In 
political terms, how can Israel's 
profound links with Jerusalem be 
= reconciled with the rights of its 
minorities, who are supported by 
large constituencies abroad? 

The report noted: (1) An inter- 
national consensus that unilateral 
action cannot alter Jerusalem's in- 
ternational character. Neither Jor- 
dan's nor Israel's control there has 
ever been recognized internationally. 
(2) The organic relationship of Jeru- 
salem and the West Bank cannot be 
broken simply by administrative fiat. 
(3) The effect of the present Israeli- 
zation of the city's economic and 
civil life on Jerusalem Arabs is either 
to drive them out or to reduce them 
to the status of Arabs in Israel. 
This is the crux of their silent but 
anxious attitude today. 

The point of the report was to 
outline the reasons for continuing 
tensions in the city. It also re- 
peated the idea of a condominium 
regime for the city, being urged by 
many who see it as a way to peaceful 
reconciliation among all those deeply 
concerned with the city's fate. 












To Professor Patinkin: 

1. The Israelis themselves claim 
conquest of Jerusalem and cele- 
brated it elaborately this spring. 

2. “Effective exclusion" means 

» practical exclusion because Muslims 
Es annot aeon the control of their 
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3. Evidence on property expro- 
priation is irrefutable if one visits 
East Jerusalem today. 

4. I made no suggestion that the 
Arabs should be given back what 
they held unconditionally. Cer- 
tainly they must recognize Israel's 
right to exist. Several governments 
have offered, through Ambassador 
Jarring, to do this. 


To Dr. Beith-Halahent: 

I assumed general knowledge of 
conditions in the divided Jerusalem 
between 1948 and 1967. 

Mention zs made of Jordan's ex- 
pulsions of Jewish families from the 
Old City and exclusion of Jewish 
worshipers. 

There can be no dispute about the 
return of the rabbinate to their 
properties. 

Exclusive control of the entire 
city by any regime means continued 
conflict; and the international as- 
pects of the city are a matter of 
continuing concern to the interna- 
tional community. Jordanian con- 
quest of part of the city was not 
recognized in 1948. Nor is Israeli 
jurisdiction recognized today. The 
report attempted to explain why. 


SAUZA IS THE 
LARGEST-SELLING 


Tequila Sauza has been 
awarded the official 
guarantee seal of the 
Mexican Government. 


When in Mexico forthe $ 
Olympics, visit the 
Tequila Sauza plant 

in Guadalajara. 
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Sir: Adherence to the right must be | 
a family trait of the Buckleys. “Bull- | 
fighting authority” Fergus Reid 
Buckley, in his otherwise aficionate 13 
article on Dominguín (“Death and - 
Dominguín," June Atlantic), has the - 
matador — in the climax of thea 3 
Malaga corrida — carrying his mu- 3 
leta in his right hand during his series - 
of five passes naturales. This graceful, - 
basic maneuver is, politics aside, p^ 
formed with the tauleta in the le 
hand. At least, that’s what less au- 2 
thoritative bullfighting sources say. 
Davip C. GOELLER | 

Owings Mills, Md. - 
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Mr. Buckley replies: 3 

Sharp- -eyed reader David ere 
Goeller is correct. Naturales are per- 
formed with the left hand: Domin- 
guín performed his five monumental 
naturales with the left hand. In 
past several years, similar passes wit P 
the right hand have been Me 
dubbed naturales although they a 
not. Freudian slip. 

As for my being a “bullfighting 
authority," the only authorities q n 
bulls are the bulls themselves, | 
who raise them, and those who fi ght 
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authentic—and superb. So is our - 
latest bottled cocktail: the S 
Sour. An adventure! 
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= d I do not enter a ring with 
| 4 - bulls if there is any way of avoiding 
| E- it. Alas, two or three times there has 
— — been no way at all of avoiding it, and 


E - great sport was had by all, especially 


` the bulls. 


—— Black anger 
= $m: Robert Coles, in his review of 
Eldridge Cleaver's book, Soul on Ice 
(June Atlantic), wrote: “I’m sick and 
tired of a rhetoric that takes three 
| hundred years of complicated, tor- 
^. . tured American history and throws 
— it in the face of every single white 
-. man alive today." And I, as a white 
Northerner of New England descent, 
am sick and tired of the attitude of 
Í . many of our cóuntry's blacks that 
-— their blackness" proves them Good 
=- and my whiteness proves me Bad. 
The history of all races and colors 
- is one of warring and killing and 
— cruelty. Our masses of illiterate 
blacks are excusable for not knowing 
— . that fact, but the enlightened Cleav- 
E surely should know that wicked- 
ness was pretty well distributed, 
Biierooghou: the ages, in every race, 
. including his own. All of us, blacks 
E and whites, are descended frorn mur- 
s E -derers and cutthroats. So what? 
; a — Our present problem is to create an 
a . atmosphere in which our two races 
can live together in some kind of har- 
ue | mony, and Cleaver's hate attitude 
i E delays matters. The black race 
— will never elevate itself by using the 
3 E white race as a whipping boy on 
- which to vent anger. 


m 


E Marcia DUNWELL 
Bu Plainwell, Mich. 


E I am glad to see that a man 
a . with the credentials of Robert Coles 
in “Black Anger” is also “‘tired of a 


D = rhetoric that takes three hundred 
BS ER | years of complicated, tortured Amer- 


—— ican history and throws it in the face 
» of every single white man alive to- 
— day." I find it absurd to blame to- 
y B ny s white people for what are, in 
ADU truth, the sunk costs of American his- 
mo _ tory. This generation of white men 
—— ought to be judged and held account- 
E os able for what it does — and tries to 
is a do — with the historical burden it 
has inherited. That seems to me to 
- be enough to ask. 


HENRY ANDERSON 
Hingham, Mass. 


Advice and consent 


Sig: I note with astonishment a ref- 
erence by Gar Alperovitz (“Two 
Cents and More: Advice to the Sec- 
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retary of Defense”) in the (dies At- 
lantic to “the tough military leaders 
who so frightened Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr. (by his own account in A 
Thousand Days). . . "^ I have 
searched A Thousand Days in order to 
find out what could have led Mr. 
Alperovitz to make such a statement, 
and I must confess myself baffled. It 
is true that I included the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in a listing of digni- 
taries whose presence in the Bay of 
Pigs meetings discouraged me from 
expressing open opposition, but most 
of the dignitaries mentioned were 
civilians. I nowhere refer to our 
military leaders as *tough" or dis- 
play, as far as I can find, any undue 
fright about them. I do find, on the 
contrary, such characterizations of 
JCS presentations as “‘assertive, am- 
biguous, semi-literate and generally 
unimpressive” (page 456) and as 
“below their usual level in logic and 
literacy" (page 487). 

I regret too that this twisting of 
evidence is all too typical of Mr. 
Alperovitz's work, and it is why one 
cannot take him very seriously as a 
historian. Let me cite two (of many) 
examples from his book Atomic Di- 
plomacy. Thus, in describing Ambas- 
sador Harriman's talk with President 
Truman on April 20, 1945, Mr. Al- 
perovitz writes that Harriman “ar- 
gued that a reconsideration of Roose- 
velt’s policy was necessary.” The 
citation is to pages 70-72 of Truman's 
Memoirs. What Truman actually re- 
ported Harriman as saying was the 
exact opposite: “Harriman took me 
aside and said, ‘Frankly, one of the 
reasons that made me rush back to 
Washington was the fear that you did 
not understand, as I had seen Roose- 
velt understand, that Stalin is break- 
ing his agreements.’ " Even worse is 
Mr. Alperovitz's statement that Jo- 
seph C. Grew “was already con- 
vinced that ‘a future war with Soviet 
Russia is as certain as anything in 
this world can. be certain. " Here 
Mr. Alperovitz took a fragment of 
Grew's sentence, and by inserting a 
period, suggested that this fragment 
represented Grew's entire thought. 
He unscrupulously left out the rest of 
Grew’s sentence, which reads * 
unless we recognize the danger and 
take steps to meet it in time." Such 
distortions can only be regarded as 
expressions of contempt for the nor- 


mal standards of historical scholar- 


ship. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
New York City 
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Sin: Bob Elliott and Ray Goulding's — 
little satire (“The Aerospace Bonus | 
Boys, June Atlantic) is about two . 
years too late to be amusing. Aero- - 
space engineers are currently in less. m 
demand than Zeppelin mechanics. . 
Space research — massively funded - 
seven years ago for the silliest of rea- _ 
sons (**prestige," “showing up the © 
Ruskies") — is now, when its enor- 
mous practical benefits are on the - 
edge of realization, being put on 
iron rations. 

This past year, tens of dilbsands of © 
highly trained aerospace engineers 
and scientists have been thrown onto - 
the streets. Their chances of re-em- — 
ployment, even in related technical 
fields, are not good. The nation- 
wide *'shortage of technologists" has 
always been nine-tenths myth — cre- 
ated by technical industry's person- 
nel departments for reasons that are , 
obvious. Besides, who needs Zepp 







San Francisco, 


Sır: My thanks to the Atlantic for 
continuing the inierpretive articles 
on the breezes of discontent blowing 
within many Americans. (Robert 
Stone's “We Couldn't Swing With 
It: The ‘Intrepid Four,’”’ in June.) 
The anthology on the power of 
nonviolence, The Quiet Battle, is by 
Mulford Q. Sibley (not Spofford Sib- 
ley). He is a professor of political 
science at the University of Minne- 
sota and a member of the working 
party on Zn Place of War, An Inquiry 
Into Nonviolent National Defense, pre- 
pared by the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. 
ANNE H. GRIFFIS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — 
Sir: Please! Let me cling endlessly to - 
that golden, gleaming thread of 
ecstasy which dangled me far above 
my own life for that one glad mo- 
ment upon reading Christopher 
Logue’s so beautiful, so moving, so 
right poem (‘‘Pax,” June Atlantic). 
“tor ROBERT NELSON MOORE, JR. 
eO Normal, Ill. 





The ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can 
rarely aceommodate letters in ex- 
cess of 500 words. Light editing, for 
style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 
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Blue lakes and golden sands. White surf, fishing for pink salmon, black bass and rainbow trout. 
Parades with flashing tartans and scarlet-coated "Mounties." Golf greens and lobster reds. 
Blueberry pie. Black-eyed Susans in misty green valleys. Flaming sunsets and all the 

colours of fall. Try "Bluenose" land. The colourful country of Canada. 


Our second summer shows its colours 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
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MY LIFE IS 


BY JOAN BAEZ 
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M. MOTHER can't stand anything phony. She 
refuses to go to teas, prefers young people to older. 
She works in the garden, making flowers come up 
out of the dirt. She wears her hair long, down her 
|... back when she’s at home, and up in a braided roll 
= when she goes out. Her back is strong, and her 
| hands are gnarly and full of veins. I think she must 
. have worked very hard when she was little to have 
~ such hands. Her eyes are huge, frightened, deep, 
| and magnificent; her forehead almost always in a 
| worry design; her mouth too tight and her chin 

; tense. Yet there is an overwhelming strength in her 
— — face, and she is one of about five women I can think 
|... of who are in her category of beauty. Her figure is 
= excellent. When she runs, on the beach, dressed in 
. A blue jeans and a T-shirt, with her hair all down, she 

looks nineteen. She is fifty-four. 

Mother was born in Scotland, and brought to 
America when she was two. Her mother died when 

. she was three. Her father was a very far out Epis- 
. A copalian minister who loved the theater, sang off- 
.. key from the pulpit, dressed his children out of the 
missionary barrel, fought a fiery public battle 
= with the DAR, and had a weakness for marrying 
b. domineering women. Mother says I would have 
. loved him. I can think of only one picture of him, 
. .. 8 portrait showing a weak, thin-nosed, rather nice- 








A CRYSTAL TEARDROP 


An extraordinary daughter here tells about her extraordinary parents and talks 
E. about war, protest, pacifism, and human frailty in an excerpt from DAYBREAK, the 
~ Journalof Joan Baez. The book will be published this month by The Dial Press. - 
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looking sad man. There comes to mind now a pic- — 
ture of Mother's mother, carrying Mother's sister _ 
on her back: She is very pretty, also sad, tilting her _ 
head back as though to bump it in a nice way - 
against the baby's head. Now I think of the picture — __ 
of Mother which I have hanging in my house. It i 
was taken when she was ten. She is standing ona 
beach in the wind with the ocean in back of her, = 
her arms outstretched in youthful grace, her dark _ 
legs poking out of an oversized black bathing cos- _ 
tume, coming a bit together at the knees, the wind — - 
blowing her hair across her face, across an ex- - 
quisite smile. Her head is tilted back, as though ` 
butting the wind. She is like a lovely bit of dark 
heather. She has kept the grace and beauty through _ 
unbelievable odds, odds which have given her a - 
power and wisdom which she tries very hard not to _ 
acknowledge. OR 
Her first stepmother was classically frigid, and — — 
appears dressed in white, smiling very sweetly, in all _ 
the old albums. She's the one who would hand _ 
Mother and her sister fifteen cents and say, “Heres 
your allowance for this week," and before they  - 
could close their fingers over the coins, she'd say, — - 
"And now, because you've spilled the ink in the — - 
study and made a mess in the john and stolen 
peanut butter from the big jar, I am taking it pui re 


Copyright (C) 1968, by Joan i 
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M . Maybe you can learn to be good children, and then 
: E » you will get your allowance." Money was dirty 
E touch, Jews were dirty to live near, sex was 
E dirty to think about or have; children were taught 
by punishment; and otha meantime, dressing 
. everyone in white frocks would tide things over (to 
. her credit she grew up to become a very spunky old 
5 lad. She let go her grip long enough to produce 
a son, a half-brother for Mother and her sister to 
E . look after. He grew up to be a right-wing fanatic, 
. made it through medical school to become a urol- 
. ogist on sheer strength of will because his mother 
- told him he was too stupid to pass the exams. I 
-~ heard he's an excellent doctor. 
* The next stepmother was a six-foot-tall redhead 
Bi iehizophrenic who made puppets and dressed in 
- purple and orange and was prone to chasing 
: * Mother's father around the house waving a butcher 
knife and screaming. Mother once ran to her 
x E father's church, entered in the middle of the Sun- 
- day sermon. She reached the pulpit and stood 
29 there anxiously in her funny missionary clothing, 
= waiting for her kindly but oblivious father to stop 
— his ranting long enough to notice her. When he 
.. didn't, she leaned forward and caught his eye and 
g E said, ‘‘Daddy, please, you must come. Meg's 
— beating up Pauline." 
E *Heavens!" he said, sweeping down from the 
EU and rushing out of the church. He arrived 
. home too late, as Meg had dragged Mother's older 
di = sister around by the hair, beaten and kicked her 
3 until she was unrecognizable, and locked her in 
— her room. 
ON Meg's sadistic energies were centered on the 
- older sister because of her closeness to her father, 
-and Mother was more often than not just ignored. 
She declared her independence when she was 
= thirteen. Meg threw a pot of steaming boiled 
.. potatoes at her from across the room. Mother 
= ducked the potatoes and went about washing the 
E dishes. Meg came up behind her and slapped her 
-. full strength on the side of the face. Mother whirled 
- around and said, Damn you!" and Meg froze in 
E - shock. When she regained her fury she raised her 
- — arms to beat Mother, but Mother caught her arms 
e us ponen with her own slippery hands, and lowered 
— — them to her sides, saying, * Don't you ever do that 
again.” Meg fumbled in her defeat, and finally 
. said, “Go outside and fill this up with berries," 
Beading Mother a pot, and Mother said, “If you 
E want berries, pick them yourself." From then on 
A — Mother kept her coat hanging near the front door, 
— with two nickels in the pocket, one for bus fare, and 
n ES P the other to call a friend. 
T 7 At some point in her childhood she lived in a 
| sort of gypsy camp for a while, eating potato crusts 
—  — charcoaled in the fire on sticks. She and her little 
_ friends ate them because there wasn't much food 
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around and no one bothered to feed the children. 
She found communion wafers delightful, but not 
very filling. And she :as guilty of stealing peanut 
butter — she would steal it in great globs, knowing 
that she would eventually be caught and punished. 
She's not hungry like that anymore, but she still 
has a craving for peanut butter. 

There was one school she was sent to which she 
loved. They left her alone there, and she could sit 
by a brook and not go to class. She was good in 
drama and wanted to act, but the ghosts of step- 
mothers, sweetly and regretfully explaining to her 
that she was inadequate in every way and not very 
bright, kept her from pursuing anything beyond 
the first few steps. It was the same with nursing. 
She loves it, and is brilliant with sick people, but 
she never got beyond being a nurse's aide. 

She has told me of when she was left in charge of 
a dying girl. The child had been in an accident 
and was fatally hurt, and Mother was supposed to 
mark down the exact time of her death. She 
watched the little girl struggle, and give, and strug- 
gle again, always fading, and always in pain. When 
her small muscles sank into the hospital bed for the 
last time, Mother felt very deeply the blessing of 
that final defeat. 

Her father by blindness to his children, and the 
stepmothers out of jealousy and the etiquette of the 
times, convinced Mother that she was not pretty. 
When she and her sister were little, their hair was 
pulled tightly back and braided, lest anyone should 
notice that Pauline had soft yellow curls and Mother 
had shiny handsome brown hair. Still, in every 
picture I’ve seen of her when she was young, she is 
nothing less than strikingly beautiful. 

In a snapshot taken of her when she was about 
eighteen she stands sideways to the camera, dressed 
in satin, with some feathery shawl around her 
shoulders, her eyes looking into the lens. She is a 
vamp, a gypsy queen, a mystic, a blueblood. She 
is all of those things still, and the battle rages inside 
and outside Mother as to whether she will ever 
admit to the fact that she is glorious. 

My mother's been to jail with me twice now. 
We did civil disobedience together at the Oakland 
induction center. She told me she didn't know if it 
would do any good, but that it might give other 
mothers some courage to do the same, or something 
just as radical. It did. On our second trip to Santa 
Rita Prison, there were at least three women in 
with us who said that Mother had given them the 
strength to act out their convictions. 

Mother really hated it in jail, because it was so 
easy for her, and so unfair to the regular inmates. 
The black dope addicts and prostitutes and boosters 
and pushers called her Mama." Whenever they 
swore in front of her, they said “Scuse me, Mama." 
On Christmas Day, one of the three toughest girls 
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in the women's side of the prison came to Mother's 
bed, and said, **Ooooo, Mama. Ah'm down. They 
doin’ it to me. Ah'm way down. I wanna see mah 
kids. An I don't never cry. But I b'lieve Pm gone 
have to today!" and she folded up in Mother's 
arms and shook her head and cried. Mother patted 
her black angora hairdo and kissed her on the 
forehead, and said softly but angrily, “Yeah. It's 
all pretty rotten, isn't it. Just plain stinking.” 

We were sprung from jail two weeks early. The 
jailers were afraid of the uproar which might ensue 





Mother and Joan out of jail, 1968 


when we were to say good-bye to our friends, so 
they didn't tell us we were going home until a 
half hour before we left. We sat in the lieutenant's 
office and talked to her. Mother had never spent 
any time with this woman. She asked if she could 
go back to the building where she had been working 
and say good-bye to her friends. 

“No,” said the lieutenant. 

"But I have to say good-bye to Gladys," said 
Mother. 

“Pm sorry, but I’m afraid you can’t.” 

"You're not sorry," I said, “and you know we 
can. If you'll let us.” 

"Are you asking for special privileges, Joan?” 

"Sure, if that's a special privilege. I didn't 


notice that it was. Everyone around here gets to 
say good-bye.” 

“I won't leave until I've said good-bye to Gladys 
and Jean," said Mother. The lieutenant changed 
the subject. 


Photo courtesy of Wide World Photos. 






MY LIFE IS A CRYSTAL TEARDROP 


"You know, [ve never had the time to really 
speak with you, Mrs. Baez. It's a pity, because you 
look like an interesting person." 

"Well," said Mother. “Pm glad I came here. I 
think Pve learned a lot. In fact I know I have. 
Stuff I could never have learned anywhere else.” 

The lieutenant brightened. ‘‘Really?” she said. 
"What have you learned?" 

"Oh," said Mother, looking at the lieutenant 
from under her contraband eye makeup. *I know 
how to steal now. I think I could steal about any- 
thing, if it was necessary. I can smuggle. I can 
get all sorts of stuff into the cells." 

The lieutenant looked jarred and suspicious. 
Mother went on. *I never thought I would be 
able to lie. In fact I’ve never been able to lie, all 
my life. But now I find that I can look someone 
right in the eye and tell a bold-faced lie. It's not so 
hard if it’s for someone who's locked up and not 
being treated well.” 

"Are you serious?" said the lieutenant. 

"Oh, yes," said Mother. “It’s marvelous.” 

I butted in. “So you're letting us out of here on 
good behavior, is that it?" | 

"To be truthful with you, Joan, it was not my 
idea to let you go. I would not have recommended 
you for good time." She turned to Mother. “You 
know, Mrs. Baez, I don't think jail is a good place 
for your daughter. She has a tendency to, well, 
kind of fit in awfully fast. I could see her easily 
beginning to fall into some of the patterns that the 
regular inmates have formed, and you know, 
whether we like it or not, we are dealing with two 
very different classes here.” 

"What are you trying to say?" I asked her. 

“Well it just doesn't seem like a good atmosphere 
for you, some of the habits that —" 

"She's afraid I’m going to turn queer,” I said to 
Mother with a smile. 

“Oh, heavens," Mother laughed. “My daugh- 
ter's been queer for years. Don't let that bother 
you. She got it from me." 

We ended our chat right about then, and all the 
deputies and sergeants began hustling us to get 
processed and out before the prison grapevine had 
spread the news that Mama and Joan Junior were 
being sprung. They kept rushing us, and I kept 
telling Mother to take her time, that they had no 
right to rush us. So we ironed our crumpled street 
clothes, and distributed all our candy and skin 
lotion and stamps, and the grapevine began to 
hum, and within fifteen minutes our most beloved 
and devoted friends made it through two locked 
doors and past the lieutenant’s office to the ironing 
room to embrace us and kiss us good-bye, and then 
to vanish down the starched but internally crum- 
bling hallways of Santa Rita. And Mother hit the 
damp, chilly morning on the outside with a labeled 
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- Santa Rita kitchen apron stuffed under her pea 
= jacket, and fourteen letters tucked into her long 


~ 


— winter underwear. 


|. MY FATHER 


B My father is short, honest, dark, and very hand- 
some. He's good, he's a good man. He was born 
—. in Mexico, and brought up in Brooklyn. His father 
. was a Mexican who left the Catholic Church to 
become a Methodist minister. My father worked 
hard in school. He loved God and the church and 
his parents. At one time in his life he was going to 
~ be a minister, but the hypocrisy of the church 
- bothered him, and he became a scientist instead. 
— — He has a vision of how science can play the major 
role in saving the world. This vision puts a light 
-— — intohiseyes. Heisa compulsive worker, and I know 
— . that he will never stop his work long enough to have 
. a look at some of the things in his life which are 
D - blind and tragic. But it’s not my business to print. 
— About me and my father I don't know. I keep 
- thinking of how hard it was for him to say anything 
— nice about me to my face. Maybe he favored me 
and felt guilty about it, but he couldn't say any- 
thing nice. A lot of times I thought he would break 
. my heart. Once he complimented me for some- 
= thing I was wearing. “You ought to wear that 
- kind of thing more often," he said, and I looked 
E into the mirror and I was wearing a black dress 
— which I hated. I was fourteen then, and I remem- 
_ ber thinking, Hah, I remind him of his mother 
- . im this thing. 
E. My father is the saint of the family. You work 
|... at something until you exhaust yourself so that you 
| —. ean be good at it, and with it you try to improve 
— . the lot of the sad ones, the hungry ones, the sick 
J ones. You raise your children trying to teach them 
| —. decency and respect for human life. Once when I 
was about thirteen he asked me if I would accept 
a large sum of money for the death of a man who 
- . was going to die anyway. I didn't quite under- 
- stand. If I was off the hook, and just standing by, 
— and then the man was killed by someone else, why 
=~ A shouldn't I take a couple of million? I told him 
— sure, Pd take the money, and he laughed his head 
ED of. "Thats immoral,” he said. I didn't know 
E what immoral meant, but I knew something was 
= definitely wrong taking money for a man's life. 
= My father teaches physics. He is a Ph.D. in 
= physics, and we all wish he'd had just one son who 
-—— wasn't so opposed to school, to degrees, to formal 
= education of any kind, one child to show some in- 
9r Pw terest when he does physics experiments at the 
-  . dinner table. But then it must be partly because 
.. we felt obligated to be student-types that we have 
—  . all rebelled so completely. I can barely read. That 
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sitting down to read. He used to tell us we should 
read the dictionary. He said it was fun and very 
educational. I’ve never gotten into it. 

When we lived in Clarence Center, New York 
(it was a town of eight hundred people, and as far 
as they knew, we were niggers; Mother says that 
someone yelled out the window to me, "Hey. 
nigger!” and I said, “You ought to see me in the 
summertime!?), my father had a job working in 
Buffalo. It was some kind of armaments work. I 
just knew that it was secret, or part of it was secret, 
and that we began to get new things like a vacuum 
cleaner, a refrigerator, a fancy coffeepot, and one 
day my father came home with a little Crosley car. 
We were so excited about it that we drove it all 
over the front lawn, around the trees and through 
the piles of leaves. He was driving, Mother was in 
the front seat, and we three kids were in the back. 
The neighbors knew we were odd to begin with, 
but this confirmed it. Mother was embarrassed, 
and she kept clutching my father's arm and saying, 
*Oh, Abo!" but he would take a quick corner 
around a tree and we'd all scream with laughter, 
and Mother gave up and had hysterics. 

Then something started my father going to Quak- 
er meetings. We all had to go. It meant we had to 
sit and squelch giggles for about twenty minutes, 
and then go off with some kind old lady who planted 
each of us a bean in a tin can, and told us it was a 
miracle that it would push its little head up above 
the damp earth and grow into a plant. We knew it 
was a miracle, and we knew she was kind, but we 
made terrible fun of her the entire time and felt 
guilty about it afterward. 

While we were in the side room with the kind 
old lady, watching our beans perform miracles, 
my father was in the grown-up room, the room 
where they observe silence for a whole hour, and 
he was having a fight with his conscience. It took 
him less than a year of those confrontations with 
himself in that once-a-week silence to realize that — . 
he would have to give up either the silences or his 76 
job. Next thing I knew we were packing up and 
moving across the country. My father had taken 
a job as a professor of physics at the University of 
Redlands for about one half the pay and one tenth 
the prestige — against the advice of everyone he 
knew except my mother. Since leaving Buffalo in 
1947, he's never accepted a job that had anything 
to do with armaments, offense, defense, or what- 
ever they prefer to call it. Last night I had a dream 
about him. I dreamed he was sitting next to himself 
in a theater. One of him was as he is now, and the 
other was the man of thirty years ago. I kept trying 
to get him to look at himself and say hello. Both 
faces smiled very understandingly, but neither. 
would turn to greet the other. 

I don't think he's ever understood me very well. 
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about Mimi, and I called Mimi over. 





He's never understood my compulsiveness, my 
brashness, my neuroses, my fears, my antination- 
alism (though he’s changing on that), my sex 
habits, my loose way of handling money. I think 
often I startle him, and many times I please him. 
Sometimes I have put him through hell, like when 
I decided to live with Michael when I was twenty. 

“You mean you're going to . . . live with him?” 

"Yes," I said, and my father took a sleeping 
bag and went to the beach for two days, because 
Michael was staying in the house. Years later he 
sent me an article by Bertrand Russell, whom he 
respects very much, underlining the part which 
said that if young people could have a chance at 
"experimental marriages" while they were in 
college, they might know more about what it's all 
about before they actually got married. My father 
wrote that it always amazed him how I came to 
conclusions intuitively which took him years to 
realize. 


THE WATER LEAVES 


My sister Mimi and I were hanging around the 
Club 47 coffeehouse in Harvard Square. We were 
on the way home from Newport, '67. We were 
seeking old friends from eight years before, but also 
new faces, lots of new faces lined up in the warm 
New England evening. They let a blind girl in so 
she could find a seat. I watched the ticket lady hold 
her hand out timidly to return the change, not 
wanting to bump the blind girl's hand. When her 
things were in order the blind girl took the change 
and began calculating where she would sit, tapping 
a radar route around the tables and chairs. I went 
up to her and helped her find a seat. 

"This is sort of comfy," I said, showing her the 
chair. ‘‘You’re at the back, but on the aisle.” 

"Thank you very much," she said, sitting down 
and folding up her funny collapsible metal cane. 
Then she faced me, and said, *Excuse me, but 
your voice sounds vaguely familiar . . ." 

I told her my name, and she let out a squeal. 

“Pm Paula. Remember me? From Perkins? 
That was eight years ago! Gee, it’s good to see you !” 

I sat down with her, and we chatted. She asked 
Paula 
grabbed her cane and purse and jumped up to hug 
her. Of course, I thought, I had heard stories about 
the devoted blind kids who had showed up at 47 
every time Mimi and Dick were on the bill. Paula 
fell into an enraptured chat with Mimi, who sat 
with her head tilted, watching the funny blind 
girl's face. 

"We went to the Winter Festival. It was ter- 
rible,” she was telling Mimi. We were in a snow- 
storm, and my eyes were freezing. I thought I 
would die 
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**Your eyes were freezing?” AE 
“Oh,” she said, dropping her head back and - 
facing me, and indicating her eyes by tapping her .- 
fingertips around her cheekbones. '*These are just — — 
shell. See?" I saw two identical clear blue eyes.  — 
One of them was sunk a little in the socket. | 
"You mean glass?" I asked, and then looked 


closer and saw that her eyes were making almost 



























Father, 1940 




















imperceptible jerking motions in every direction, 
and that where we have the little dip next to the — .— 
nose where gnats and sleep settle, Paula had an _ 
open place. In that place existed not the miracu- — 
lous network of an eye, but something more like a _ 
dark cavern. = 
"Yes, they're glass," she said. “When it's really — 
cold they get freezing and press against the socket, 
and it’s killing." She showed Mimi her eyes. EC 
"Anyway," she went on, “the festival was a big — .— 
bore, except for Pete Seeger, of course." Her face $3 
broke into that magnificent odd smile which had ~ 
never been checked in a mirror. HM 
"Tell me,” I said, “what you think of Perkins.” ~ 
"Well," she said, trying to figure out how I felt .— 
about it. OE 
“I was fired from there, myself,” I said, to give — 
her free rein. “For sitting on the boys’ side, and 
taking one boy's watch home to be fixed. But it ^ 
was really because I didn’t wear shoes enough of - 
the time, and because I loved the kids. I thought — 
the school was set up for the kids. But it wasn’t. | 
It was set up for the teachers and housemothers.” E 
““Yowre not kidding," said Paula in a low voice. —— 
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“I didn’t even know how to go out till I left Perkins — — 
and took a cane course." She took the folded-up — 
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E fetal off her lap and flipped it into the air, and it — cock-eyed face on the pillow, and he said, “You | 4 
E - snapped itself into a cane, as though it were a magic know what, Miss Joan? You're a good kid." / 

f wand. E 

E = *Wow!" Mimi and I were impressed. *" That's TM 


WH ? ot | 
= something. Do you like the cane?" naa year M SES 5 


F *Oh, I love it. It makes me much more inde- 
pendent than if I had a dog. You know, you're 

(o always having to tie the dog to something when you 

= go into a store. This way I’m free to go anywhere 
E. I want, whenever I want." 

- Mimi and I played with the cane for a while. 

i E Perkins Institute for the Blind. Stuffy house- 


“OK, you're a pacifist. What would you do if 
someone were, say, attacking your grandmother?" 

“Attacking my poor old grandmother?" 

“Yeah. Yov’rein aroom with your grandmother, 
and there's this guy about to attack her, and you're 
standing there. What would you do?" 

“Pd yell, ‘Three cheers for Grandma!’ 


y and s 
leave the room. A 


E . mothers and overeducated teachers. Turn out 
“No, seriously. Say he had a gun, and he was 


= nice clean well-behaved blind types. I wondered 


how Paula had survived, and then I began remem- about to shoot her. Would you shoot him first?" zx 
E bering the kids. I had worked with the kinder- * Do I have a gun?" ^ 
= garteners. I was in charge of seven children, irc s 
. twenty hours a day, six days a week. And I lasted “No. I'm a pacifist, I don't have a gun." T 
3 for two months. “Well, say you do.” | 
Beo “All right. Am I a good shot?" ; 
= Little Archie, the problem child, eight opera- Eh 7 ^ 
. tions on his eyes by the age of six, cleft palate, no “Pd shoot the gun out of his hand." e: 
: E / taste buds or sense of smell, chewed his vitamins “No, then you're not a good shot." 
= up in the morning, dropped his glass eye in the “Pd be afraid to shoot. Might kill Grandma." ^ 
-— oatmeal and cried in noisy sorrow that he'd lost “Come on. OK, look. Well take another ex- 
— his eye — I felt sick trying to wash his face the first | ample. Say you’re driving a truck. You're on a 
_ day, because both his eye sockets were infected narrow road with a sheer cliff on your side. Theres — — 
and oozing, so at the breakfast table I couldn't eat, ^ a little girl standing in the middle of the road. 
— and when the head housemother said, “Is something ^ You're going too fast to stop. What would you - 
— wrong?" I said, *Archie's face, it’s sort of icky,’ do?” 
. and began to cry. “I don't know. What would you do?” 
— . “Oh, goodness, dear, we can't let a little thing “Pm asking you. You're the pacifist.” 3 
— like that get us down,” she said brightly, and she “Yes, I know. All right, am I in control of the - 
= took Archie off to wash his face and threw up her truck?” 
breakfast. CM ag. f = 
E. Archie's mother was always the first parent to *How about if I honk my horn so she can get 1 
= drop him at the school on Sunday afternoons and out of the way?" Ec 
. . the last to pick him up on Fridays, and the house- *She's too young to walk. And the horn doesnt . 
- A mothers didn't give a damn about him in between work.” E 
— because he was a bad boy and all the operations “I swerve around to the left of her, since shes — 
had made him hard to look at. I begged the women not going anywhere." a 


“No, there's been a landslide.”’ E 

“Oh. Well, then, I would try to drive the truck — 
over the cliff and save the little girl.” 

Silence. 

**Well, say there's someone else in the truck with 
you. Then what?" y - 

*What's my decision have to do with my being 
a pacifist?” - 

*'There's two of you in the truck and only one 
little girl.” 

*Someone once said, ‘If you have a choice be- 
tween a real evil and a hypothetical evil, always ES 
take the hypothetical one.’ ” LS. 

* Huh?" e 

“I said why are you so anxious to kill off all - 
the pacifists?” | 

“Pm not. I just want to know what you'd do; 


E to quit calling him a bad boy, and said I would 

E B pend extra time with him. It turned out that 
Archie didn't know how to hug. So every time he 

— came around Pd grab all the children I could find 

. and be hugging them when he got near. He had 
_a tiny bit of vision in his one eye if he poked it with 

y [his fist, and he'd climb up over the kids to find out 

= - what a lovely hug, thank you!" and so Archie, with 

Es one fist jammed into his good eye, was beginning 

| E to see that he'd been missing something that looked 

: like fun. And then one night after Pd put him to 
bed, and we'd said the horrible little Perkins prayer, 

E" = I gave Archie a kiss on the forehead and said good- 
E : night, and as I got up to go he said, “Hey, Miss 
— — A Joan, don't I get a hug?" and after we'd had a big 
—— A warm hug there was a fiendish smile on his funny 








“If I was with a friend in a truck driving very 
fast on a one-lane road approaching a dangerous 
impasse where a ten-month-old girl is sitting in the 
middle of the road with a landslide one side of her 
and a sheer drop-off on the other." 

*" That's right." 

“I would probably slam on the brakes, thus 
sending my friend through the front windshield, 
skid into the landslide, run over the little girl, sail 
off the cliff, and plunge to my own death. No 
doubt Grandma's house would be at the bottom of 
the ravine, and the truck would crash through her 
roof and blow up in her living room, where she 
was finally being attacked for the first, and last, 
time." 

"You haven't answered my question. 
just trying to get out of it." 

“Pm really trying to say a couple of things. One 
is that no one knows what he'll do in a moment of 
crisis. And that hypothetical questions get hypo- 
thetical answers. I’m also hinting that you have 
made it impossible for me to come out of the situa- 
tion without having killed one or more people. 
Then you can say, ‘Pacifism is a nice idea, but it 
won't work. But that's not what bothers me.” 

“What bothers you?" 

"Well, you may not like it because it's not hypo- 
thetical. It’s real. And it makes the assault on 
Grandma look like a garden party." 

"What's that?” 

“Pm thinking about how we put people through 
a training process so they'll find out the really good, 
efficient ways of killing. Nothing incidental like 
trucks and landslides — just the opposite, really. 
You know, how to growl and yell, kill and crawl 
and jump out of airplanes — real organized stuff. 
Hell, you have to be able to run a bayonet through 
Grandma's middle." 

“That’s something entirely different.” 

“Sure. And don't you see that it’s so much harder 
to look at, because it's real, and it's going on right 
now? Look. A general sticks a pin into a map. A 
week later a bunch of young boys are sweating it 
out in a jungle somewhere, shooting each other's 
arms and legs off, crying and praying and losing 
control of their bowels. Doesn't it seem stupid to 
you?" 

“Well, you're talking about war.” 

“Yes, I know. Doesn't it seem stupid?" 

“What do you do instead, then? Turn the other 
cheek, I suppose." 

"No. Love thine enemy but confront his evil. 


You're 


Love thine enemy. Thou shalt not kill." 

“Yeah, and look what happened to him.” 

“He grew up." 

“They hung him on a damn cross is what hap- 
pened to him. I don't want to get hung on a damn 
Cross." 
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Pauline, Joan, Mother 1941 ÉE 
“You won't." a 
“Huh?” 4 r 
“I said you don’t get to choose how you're going 
to die. Or when. You can only decide how you're ~ 
going to live. Now." 
"Well I'm not going to go letting everybody step ~ 
all over me, that's for sure." E. 
“Jesus said, ‘Resist not evil? The pacifist says ^ 
just the opposite. He says to resist evil with all your - 
heart and with all your mind and body until it has — 


been overcome." x 3 
*[ don't get it." E 
CES 


"Organized nonviolent resistance. Gandhi. He . 
organized the Indians for nonviolent resistance 
and waged nonviolent war against the British until E 
he'd freed India from the British Empire. Not bad - 
for a first try, don’t you think?” 

“Yeah, fine, but he was dealing with the British, 


a civilized people. We’re not.” E. 
* Not a civilized people?" E 
“Not dealing with a civilized people. You just — 

try some of that stuff on the Russians." E 


r £ 


"You mean the Chinese, don’t you?” E 
"Yeah, the Chinese. Try it on the Chinese? 
“Oh, dear. War was going on long before any- a : 
body dreamed up Communism. It’s just the latest — 
justification for self-righteousness. The problem 
isn’t Communism. The problem is consensus. 
There's a consensus out that it’s OK to kill when ~ 
If you kill ~~) 
If you kill —— 


your government decides who to kill. 
inside the country you get in trouble. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


outside the country, right time, right season, latest 
enemy, you get a medal. There are about one hun- 
dred and thirty nation-states, and each of them 
thinks it’s a swell idea to bump off all the rest be- 
cause he is more important. The pacifist thinks 
there is only one tribe. Three billion members. 
They come first. We think killing any member of 
the family is a dumb idea. We think there are more 
decent and intelligent ways of settling differences. 
And man had better start investigating these other 
possibilities because if he doesn't, then by mistake 
or by design, he will probably kill off the whole 
damn race." 

“Its human nature to kill." 

Eig ite.” 

“Its natural. Something you can’t change.’ 

«If it?s natural to kill why do men have to go 
into training to learn how? There's violence in 
human nature, but there's also decency, love, 
kindness. Man organizes, buys, sells, pushes vio- 
lence. The nonviolenter wants to organize the 
opposite side. That's all nonviolence is — or- 
ganized love." 

““You’re crazy." 

*No doubt. Would you care to tell me the rest 
of the world is sane? Tell me that violence has been 
a great success for the past five thousand years, that 
the world is in fine shape, that wars have brought 
peace, understanding, brotherhood, democracy, 
and freedom to mankind, and that killing each other 
has created an atmosphere of trust and hope. That 
it’s grand for one billion people to live off of the 
other two billion, or that even if it hasn't been 
smooth going all along, we are now at last be- 
ginning to see our way through to a better world 
for all, as soon as we get a few minor wars out of 
the way." 

“Pm doing OK." 

“Consider it a lucky accident." 

«I believe I should defend America and all that 
she stands for. Don't you believe in self-defense?” 

“No, that’s how the Mafia got started. A little 
band of people who got together to protect peasants. 
Pll take Gandhi’s nonviolent resistance." 

“T still don’t get the point of nonviolence.” 

“The point of nonviolence is to build a floor, a 
strong new floor, beneath which we can no longer 
sink. A platform which stands a few feet above 
napalm, torture, exploitation, poison gas, A and 
H bombs, the works. Give man a decent place to 
stand. He’s been wallowing around in human blood 
and vomit and burnt flesh screaming how it’s going 
to bring peace to the world. He sticks his head out 
of the hole for a minute and sees an odd bunch of 
people gathering material and attempting to build 
a structure above ground in the fresh air. ‘Nice 


, 
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idea but not very practical, he shouts, and slides 
back into the hole. It was the same kind of thing 
when man found out the world was round. He 
fought for years to have it remain flat, with every 
proof on hand that it was not flat at all. It had no 
edge to drop off or sea monsters to swallow up his 
little ship in their gaping jaws." 

“How are you going to build this practical 
structure?" 

“From the ground up. By studying, learning 
about, experimenting with every possible alterna- 
tive to violence on every level. By learning how to 
say No to the nation-state, No to war taxes, No 
to the draft, No to killing in general, Yes to the 
brotherhood of man; by starting new institutions 
which are based on the assumption that murder 
in any form is ruled out; by making and keeping in 
touch with nonviolent contacts all over the world; 
by engaging ourselves at every possible chance in 
dialogue with people, groups, to try to begin to 
change the consensus that it’s OK to kill." 

“It sounds real nice, but I just don’t think it can 
work." 

“You are probably right. We probably don't 
have enough time. So far we've been a glorious 
flop. The only thing that's been a worse flop than 
the organization of nonviolence has been the or- 
ganization of violence." 





A friend of mine told me it would be risky to 
write about Jesus. . . . I wonder if Jesus knows 
what's happening on earth these days. Don't 
bother coming around, Jesus. 

Photo by Gaveau. 
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(NEW 
RACIALISM 


by Daniel P. Moynihan 


The liberals have been confusing their vocabulary, talking of “racism” when they mean " racialism," and have been 


abandoning their traditional opposition to decentralized government and racial quotas. The results may be dangerous, 


-observes Professor Moynihan, the buoyantly iconoclastic sociologist, author, and director of the Joint Center for 


Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard University. 


T great enterprise on which the American na- 
tion was embarked when the Vietnam storm arose 
was the final inclusion of the Negro American in 
the larger American society. That the Negro was, 
and still in considerable measure is, excluded none 
will doubt. But it seems not less clear that this fact 
of exclusion has been the lot of a very considerable 
portion of the American people over the generations, 
and the process of inclusion, of “national integra- 
tion," in Samuel H. Beer’s term, a process -“‘in 
which the community is being made more of a 
community," has been going on almost from the 
moment the fortunes of war and empire defined 
this hopelessly heterogeneous people as made up 
exclusively of General de Gaulle's “Anglo-Saxons.” 
In fact, at midcentury only 35 percent of the Ameri- 


' can people were descendants of migrants from Great 


Britain and Northern Ireland. Most of the rest 
have known greater or lesser degrees of exclusion — 
and into the present. But none quite like that of the 
Negro, and final, palpable equality for him became 
the essential demand of our time, just as it became 
the demand of the American presidency; only to 
arouse among some elements of the society — in 
greater or lesser degree in all elements — a perva- 
sive fear and deep resistance. Laws in the hundreds 
were passed, but changes were few. As the black 
masses for whatever reasons became -increasingly 
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violent, white resistance became more stubborn, 
even as it assumed more respectable forms: “Law 
and order.” 

This resistance has produced something of a 
stalemate, and in consequence a crisis. The essen- 
tial symbol, and in ways the central fact, of black 
exclusion in white America is that the Negro is not 
permitted to move about freely and live where he 
will. Increasingly he is confined to the slums of 
the central cities, with consequences at once ap- 
palling to him and disastrous to the cities. The 
laws do not require this exclusion; in fact, they 
forbid it. Now also does the Supreme Court. But 
it prevails because of a process of private nullifica- 
tion ‘by whites. 

More and more one hears that this situation is 
likely to persist so long as to.require that it be 
treated as a permanent condition. And largely as 
a result of this conclusion, a marked reversal ap- 
pears to be taking place in what are generally 
seen as liberal circles on the subject of decentralized 
government and racial quotas. For a good half 
century now — longer than that, in truth — liberal 
opinion has held quite strong views on these issues, 
and they are almost wholly negative. Nor have 
these views been in any sense marginal. Quite 
near to the core of the liberal agenda in the reform 
period that began at the turn of the century and 
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P pnüdued almost to this moment we find two 


propositions " 
. The first is that local EE is conservative 


. or even reactionary. Such nostalgia as might have 
persisted about New England town meetings was 


seen. as historically obsolete and ethnically in- 
applicable. Local government in New York, for 
example; was known to be run by Irishmen, who 
were bosses wielding vast but illegitimate power, 
placing unqualified men on public payrolls, con- 
sorting with criminals, and lowering the standards 
of public life. In the South, local government was 
in the hands of racists, who systematically excluded 


^ Negroes from participation in public affairs, and 
. much else as well. The West was far away. .Hence 
the great thrust of liberal/intellectual political 


. effort, and central to liberal/intellectual political 


Ua 


opinion, was the effort to razse the level at which 


..governmental decisions were made above that of 
. state and local government, to that of the federal: 
.. “government. 
7. of that effort were, of course; the Administrations 
" -of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
“States rights? became a symbol of reaction. 


lhe great and confirming süccesses 


Dis-. 
tinguished public servants such as Paul Appleby 
developed the doctrine that those who insisted 


-that this or that governmental activity was best 


firmly held ought not to be subjects: of public. 
‘moment or acknowledgment. 
‘and women are proscribed as matters of conversa- 


' carried out at the .ocal level were in fact opposed . 


to such activity, and confident that in actuality 


`` the local government would do nothing. E. E. 
.. Schattschneider explained the whole thrust of 
: liberal politics in terms of the effort to raise the. 
. level at which the decisions were made. 
"Views had consequence. Three years ago, for ex- 
"ample, when the Johnson Administration was 
about to come forth with a proposal for revenue- ` 
" sharing with state governments — the well-known 


‘These 


Heller-Pechman plan — the proposal was vetoed 


: by thelabor movement on grounds that giving more 
resources to local powers could only strengthen 
.'the forces of conservatism and reaction. 


The second general theme has to do with the 


: . whole issue of ethnic, racial (if one wishes to make.a 
‘distinction between those two), and religious heter- 


ogeneity. These were matters which liberal opinion 
Rather as politics 


tion in a naval officers? mess, it was accepted that 
such categories existed, and given. the doctrine of 
freedom of conscience, it was also accepted that 
religious diversity would persist, but in general, 
opinion looked forward to a time when such dis- 


'"tinctions would make as little difference as possible. 
. ' Opinion certainly aspired to the complete disap- 
- pearance of ethnic characteristics, which were felt 


to have little, if any, validity. Increasingly, the 


(5 identification of persons by race or religion, especial- 
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ly in application forms of various sorts, was seen as 


a manifestation of racism, of unavoidably malign 
intent, 


I. is hard to judge which is the more extraor- : 


dinary:.that Americans could have thought they 


could eliminate such identities, or that so little 


comment was made about the effort.. (Resistance, 
then as now, was largely silent and ashamed.) 
Andrew Greeley has recently speculated that the 
historians of, say, the twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
century looking back to this time will find that, 
apart from the great population increase in the 
world, and its Westernization and industrialization, 
quite the most extraordinary event was the fusing 
of cultures in the American republic. 


The historians of the future will find it hard to believe 
that it could have happened that English, Scotch, and: 
Welsh, Irish, Germans, Italians, and Poles, Africans, 

` Indians, both Eastern and Western, Frenchmen, Span- : 

. iards, Finns, Swedes, Lebanese, Danes, “Armenians, 
Croatians, Slovenians, Greeks, and Luxembourgers, 
Chinese, Japanese, Philippinos, and Puerto Ricans 
would come together to form a nation that not only 
would survive but, all things considered, survive reason- 
ably well. I further suggest that the historians of the, 
future will be astonished that American sociologists, 
the product of this gathering in of the nations, could . 
stand in the midst of such an astonishing social phenom- , 
enon and take it so for granted Ha cee) would not 
bother to study it. 


I agree, largely a as I feel that future historians, re- ° 


lieved of our nineteenth-century preoccupation 


with the appearance of industrialization and the 


issue of who would control the artifacts thereof, : 


a preoccupation, in other words, with issues such 
as capitalism, socialism, and Communism, will 


also see that the turbulence of these times here : 
and abroad has had far more to do with ethnic; . 
and religious affiliation than with these : 


racial, 
other issues. Nonetheless, beginning with the New 


Deal, federal legislation began prohibiting diss _ 
crimination based on race and religion, and this `. 
movement increasingly took the form of forbidding 


acknowledgment even of the existence of. such 


categories. In New York, for example, a prospec- ` 


tive employer simply may not ask to know the 
religious or ethnic affiliation of an employee. .A 


dean of admissions may not ask for a photograph. 


of an applicant. The culmination of this movement, 
and given its insistence on absolute equality in com- 


Act of 1964. 


Now, of a sudden, all this has red The 


demand for decentralization of government and 


‘local participation in decision-making about even 


` petition, the high-water mark of social Darwinism in - 
the United States was, of course, the END Rights 


bes 


the most global issues has become almost. a leading 
issue with liberal thinkers and politicians. Distrust 
of Washington, once the sure giveaway of a con- 
servative or reactionary mind, has become a char- 
acteristic stance of forward-looking young men. 
And now ethnic quotas have reappeared, although 
primarily in terms of racial quotas. That which 
' was specifically forbidden by the Civil Rights Act 
is now explicitly (albeit covertly) required by the 
federal government. Employers are given quotas 
of the black employees they will hire, records of 
minority-group employment are diligently main- 
tained, and censuses repeatedly taken. In uni- 
versities in particular the cry has arisen for racial 
quotas, roughly representative of population pro- 
portions, in both univérsity faculties and student 
bodies, and the proposal is most ardently supported 


by those who would have themselves considered ` 


most advanced in their social thinking. It would 
seem altogether to be expected that this process 
will continue, and come to be applied to all the 
most visible institutions of the land, starting, of 
course, with those most sympathetic to social 
change; and therefore most vulnerable to such 
pressure, and gradually, grown more legitimate, 
extended to the more resistant centers. 


Waa: on earth happened? ‘Taking these develop- 
ments in the order that I listed them, one can per- 
ceive at least two sources of the thrust toward 
decentralization, both related to the racial stalemate 
and both of which can properly be described as the 
result of a learning process, and on that ground 
welcomed. The first is the discovery by liberal 
middle-class America that many of the institutions 
of urban working-class politics served important 
and legitimate purposes, and that the destruction 
of these institutions created a vacuum in which by 
and large Negroes now have to live. Having de- 
stroyed the power of the local bosses, we learn that 
the people feel powerless. Having put an end to 
patronage and established merit systems in civil 
service, we find that the poor and unqualified 
are without jobs. Having banished felons from 
public employment, we find that enormous num- 
bers of men who need jobs have criminal records. 
Having cleaned up'law enforcement, we find that 
crime is run by the Mafia (or whatever is the cur- 
rent term for slandering Italians), instead of the 
police, as was the case in the idyllic days of Lincoln 
Steffens’ youth. Hence liberals now are urged to 
return to local organization with -an enthusiasm 


ever so slightly tinged with the elitism of the middle- - 


class liberal/radical who now as always is confident 
that he is capable of running anything better than 


anyone else, even a slum neighborhood. Middle- 
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class radicals continue to insist the Negroes in 
Harlem are powerless, . not least, one fears, because 
the one type who is never elected is the middle-class 
radical. '(But to my knowledge there is hardly a 
single significant elected or appointed political, 
judicial, or administrative office in Harlem that is 
not held. by a Negro.) Hence an ever increasing 
enthusiasm. of liberal foundations and reform may- 
ors for créating new “indigenous” community or- 
ganizations and giving to them a measure of real 
or pretend power. Whether in fact outsiders can 
create an “indigenous” organization is problematic. 
(Would it not be good sport for the Landmarks 
Commission to assign to Mayor Lindsay’s Little 
City Halls their traditional Tammany designations 
of Tuscorora Club, Iroquois Club, Onondaga 
Club?) But the effort is sincere, if withal tinged 
with a certain elitist impulse to manage the lives 
of the less fortunate. 

On a different level, a movement toward de- 
centralization has arisen largely from the emergence 
of what James O. Wilson has called the bureaucracy 
problem, the fact that “‘there are inherent limits 
to what can be accomplished by large, hierarchical 
organizations." Although Max, Weber explained 
to us why large bureaucracies, once established, 
would work for themselves rather than the putative 
objects of their concern, it was not until the bureauc- 
racies were established, and someone tried to do 
something with them, that any great number of 
persons came to see the point. Interestingly enough, 
this seems to have happened in the Soviet Union 
at about the same time as in the United States. 
For certain it is an endemic mood among men 
who went to Washington with John F. Kennedy. 
The problem involves not just the dynamics of 
large organizations, but also the ambitiousness 
of our society. As Wilson continues: “The supply 
of able, experienced executives is not increasing 
nearly’ as fast as the number of problems being 
addressed." 

This is all to the good. It responds to reality; 
it reflects an openness to experience. Irving Kris- 
tol has remarked, echoing Sir William Harcourt at 
the turn of the century on the subject of socialism, 
“We are all decentralists now." The acknowledg- 
ment that race and ethnicity are persisting and con- 
sequential facts about individuals that ought in 
certain circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion is long overdue. (Several years ago, to my 
ultimate grief, I tried to get the welfare establish- 
ment in Washington to abandon its ‘‘color-blind”’ 
policy which refused to record anything about the 
race of welfare recipients. Last year Southern 
committee chairmen brought about the enactment - 
of vicious anti-Negro welfare legislation, which no 
one could effectively oppose because no one is 
supposed to “know” about such things.) But before 
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^ against one another. Thus the fundamental source. 
` of equal rights for Negro Americans, for all Ameri- 
. ; cans, is the Constitution. Where the federal writ 


, lurching from one set of overstatements to another, 
.is it not possible to hope that a measure of thought 
, will intervene, and that the truth will be found, 


x. alas, somewhere in the middle? - 


The issues are intertwined, and ‘tend to work 


runs, all men are given equal treatment. But this 


- "process is not directed by some invisible hand; it 
ds the result of political decisions made year to 
| ; year in Washington. 


“Local control” 
very different thing in Mississippi than it does in 


4 ‘New York, and let us for God’s sake summon the 


' wit to. see this before we enshrine the political prin- 


-ciples of George C. Wallace in the temple of liberal. 


rationalism. ` Paul Appleby knew what he was 


" talking about. An aggressive federal insistence on 
-~ equal treatment for all races is indispensable to the 


successful inclusion of the N egro. American into the 
-large society. 

Further, to argue that all things cannot be run 
„from Washington is not to assért that neither can 


7 they be run from city hall. Unfortunately, a good 
` deal of decentralization talk is fundamentally anti-. 
government in spirit, and this can be a calamity 
^^4n. areas-such as race relations. 
d 'énough untied federal funds to enable him to govern 
his city could release immensely creative energies. 


Eorcing him to break up his administration into 
endlessly fractionating units will bring on anarchism 


* at best and chaos at worst. Given the heterogeneous . 
' political community of most large cities, this poten- 


tial for ethnic and racial chaos, Kristol remarks, is 


^ especially great. 
School decentralization in New York seems to be. 


encouraging just this. The problem is that now, 


^ as ever in the past, the lower classes of the city are 


ethnically quite distinct from what might be termed 


. the bureaucratic classes; and neighborhoods tend 


* 


m to conform to those distinctions. The result is that 


conflict induced between the two groups gets ugly 


“fast. Thus the New York Times reported that the’ - 
. "militant picketing of I.S. 201 in east Harlem in 

1967 was “‘flagrantly anti-Semitic.", Similar tenden- 
' cies have appeared in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville , 
"area where decentralization is being experimented 
^5 with. A leaflet recently distributed there reads: 


If African-American History and Culture is to be | 
taught to our Black Children it Must Be Done By 


$ African-Americans Who Identify With 'And Who ` 
7°: Understand The Problem. It Is Impossible For The 
^ 2 Middle East Murderers of Colored People to Possibly 


Bring To This Important Task The Insight, The Con- 
‘cern, Tke Exposing Of the Truth That is a Must If 


eee ' The Years of Brainwashing ‘And Self-Hatred That Has 


Been Taught To Our Black Children By Those Blood- - 


'-' sucking Exploiters and Murderers Is To Be Overcome. 


means a 


Giving a mayor 


A pretty sentiment, to which, not surprisingly, 
there are Jews capable of responding in. kind. 


Charles E. Silberman, the distinguished author of 


Crisis in Black and White, recently demanded of an` >, 


American Jewish Committee meeting that it 
face up to the raw, rank, anti-Negro prejudice that is : 
within our own midst. We talk — endlessly — about 
Negro Anti-Semitism; we rarely talk about — let alone 
try to deal with — the Jewish Anti-Negroism that is in 
our midst and that is growing very rapidly. 


All too familiar. And as Archbishop John F. 
Dearden of Detroit, president of the National. Con- 


ference of Catholic Bishops, observed last year, in - 


other cities of the nation the N egro-white confron- 
tation is becoming a Negro-Catholic (Protestant- 
Catholic) encounter. Plus ga change. 


‘Le danger is that we shall see the emergence of 
a new racialism. Not racism, a term — dreadfully 


misused by the Kerner Commission — that has as. 


its indispensable central intent “the assumption 


. that psychocultural traits and capacities are de-- 
termined by biological race and that races differ 


decisively from one another” (Webster’s. Third 
New International Dictionary). There is a streak of 
the racist virus in the American bloodstream, 
and has been since the first "white" encounter 
with the “red” Indians. But it is now a dis- 
tinctly minority position, and. mainly that of 
old or marginal persons, with an occasional 
politician seeking to make use of what is left. 


.Yet there is a strong, and persisting, phenomenon 


“racial prejudice or dis- 
crimination: race hatred." This is in no sense 
confined to “‘whites,’? much less “Wasps.” (I use 
quotation marks. The geneticist Joshua Lederberg 
notes that it is scientifically absurd to call anyone 


of racialism,. defined as 


in this country ‘‘black,” and probably not accurate : 


to speak of "whites" either.) Writing in a 1935 
issue of Race, E. Franklin Frazier, for example, 
referred to W. E. B. DuBois's then current proposál 
that the Negro build a cooperative industrial 


system in America as *racialism." There is nothing. 


mystical about racialism; it is simply a matter of 
one group not liking another group of evidently 
antagonistic interests. It is a profoundly different 


. position from that of racism, with its logic of. 


genocide and subordination. And it does no 
service whatever to this polity. to identify as racist 
attitudes that are merely racialist and which will 


usually, on examination, be found to have éssen- - 


tially a social class basis. But our potential for this 
type of dissension is large and very likely growing: 
In the hands of ideoldgues (who often as not enjoy 


ot atten 


the chaos) or charlatans (who stand to benefit) or P 


plain simpletons, many forms of decentralization in. 
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the modern city. will give. rise to racialism. Respon- 


- sible persons should examine that prospect before- | 


hand. : ! 

The question of quotás raises the same issue. . As 
I am almost certain to be misunderstood — that 
appears to be an occupational hazard in this field 
(and I would seriously suggest that the training of 
any social scientist in years to come should include 
something equivalent to the processes by which 
psychiatrists are taught to anticipate and accept 
hostility) — let me offer a word or two by way of 
credentials. I believe it fair to say that I have 
been one of a smallish -band of sociologists. and 


political scientists who have insisted that race,. 


ethnicity, and religion were and are relevant and 
functional categories in American life. I accept 
fuly, as does Greeley, the Weberian analysis of 
.E. K. Francis that the ethnic collectivity represents 
an attempt on the part of men to keep alive during 
‘their pilgrimage from’ Gemeinschaft to. Gesellschaft, or 
as Greeley puts it, “from peasant commune to in- 
dustrial metropolis,” some of the diffuse, ascriptive, 
particularistic modes of behavior that were common 


to their past. I have argued in favor of the balanced : 


political ticket; I have even been a member of one. 


I see the emergence of “black pride" as wholly 


a good thing. And so on. But at the same time, I 
would hope as we rush toward an ethnically, 
racially, and religiously conscious society that we 
try to keep our thinking just a bit ahead of events. 


N 


M, CONGERNS are twofold and come to this. 
First, I am worried that having so far been unable 
to UH the political majority that-would enable 


‘the nation to: provide a free and equal place for’ 


the Negro in the larger society by what are essen- 
tially market strategies (full employment, income 
supplementation, housing construction, and such- 


like), we will be driven to institutional strategies. 


involving government-dictated outcomes directed 
against.those institutions most vulnerable to gov- 
ernment pressure. I don't like this mostly because 
I don't like that kind of government pressure. But 
- I oppose it also because I fear the kind of rigidities 
that it can build into a society that obviously is 
most effective when it is most flexible. 

Remember, the Negro middle class is on the 
move. A recent study at Columbia found that the 
proportion. of Negroes with professional or tech- 
“nical occupations in New York; City is Pisae Hy 
higher than that of Irish or Italians. 

If there is an ethnic balance “against” Negroes 
in many municipal bureaucracies today, there is 
likely to be one for? them in thejnot distant future. 
These are for the most part truly integrated groups, 


which, much as do the Armed. Forces, asd 
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nor preference. 


instantly translated into quotas against. 
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major opportunities ‘for Negro advancement on 


purely. equal terms involving neither discrimination 
(When the Jewish principal at 
LS. 201 resigned, his Negro deputy refused the 
job on grounds that she would not be appointed > 
as a Negro. She had no need to be. Inspired or 


lethargic, brilliant or bright, she: was on her way. . 


toa principalship on her own. That is what bu- . 
reaucracy is like.) 


My second concern is, to my mind, the greater. .. 


Once this process gets legitimated there is no. 


stopping it, and without intending anything of the 
sort, I fear. it will be contributing significantly to 
the already well-developed tendency to politicize . 
(and racialize) more and more aspects of modern 


life. Thirty years ago Orwell wrote, “In our age 


there is no such thing as ‘keeping out of politics." 
All issues are political issues. . . ." I resist that. 
Not all issues. Not yet. Note that he added “and. 
politics itself is a mass of lies, evasions, folly, hatred, 
and schizophrenia." Not all. American politics. 
Not yet. But enough is, and.we must therefore 
struggle against the effort of government, in some. 
large general interest, to dictate more and more of 
the small details. It is necessary to be more alert 
to Robert A. Nisbet's observation that democracy 
is, fundamentally, “a theory and structure of pò- 


litical power,” but that liberalism is “historically a^ ` 


theory of immunity from power.” 

This, to my mind, is something more than a gen- 
eralized concern. For centuries it has been obvious 
that property is not always evenly distributed, and 
it has been more or less legitimate to talk about it. 
In America, however, in the. modern world gen- 
erally, there have grown up new forms of property 
and influence, not so readily perceived, and the 
people who possess them have been wisely content 
to leave it at that. Success, as Norman Podhoretz 
wrote, and as he learned, is a dirty little secret in 
America, which those who are successful very much 


dislike to see discussed in public. A quality which 


makes for social stability at this time is that dif- 
ferent groups in the population value differént 


kinds of success, and tend to be best at those they 


most value. But government knows little of such 
variegations, and I very much fear that if we begin 
to become formal about quotas for this or that group, - 
we will very quickly come to realize that these are 
This is — 
painfully true in the field of education and culture; ` 
which to a very considerable degree at this.par- ^ 
ticular moment in our history is exceptionally in- ` 

fluenced by American Jews. It was in a certain 

sense in an effort to resist the processes that brought . 
about this partial hegemony that the “older Ameri- - 
can" institutions imposed quotas in the first place, 
and it was to abet the process that the quotas were 


abolished. Those were in fact quotas. on success, 
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imposed against a disproportionately successful 


Let me be blunt. If ethnic quotas are to be 
imposed on American universities and similarly 
quasipublic institutions, it is Jews who will be al- 


+ most driven out. They are not 3 percent of the 


population. This would be a misfortune to thém, 
but a disaster to the nation. And I very much fear 
that there is a whiff of anti-Semitism in many of 
these demands. I was interested that when de- 


mands for quotas were made at- Harvard, the- 


. Grimson endorsed with some enthusiasm the idea of 
> ethnic representation, if not exactly quotas, on.the 
faculty, but the editors were not at all impressed 
with the advantages of extending the principle to 


the student body. I do not know what was on their _ 


. mind, but I. do know that if ethnic quotas -éver 
; should come to Harvard (surely they won’t!), 
something like seven out of eight Jewish under-. 


|. graduates would have to leave, and I would imagine 


it to be a higher proportion in the graduate schools. 


= This, I repeat, would be a misfortune for them, but 


a disaster for a place like Harvard. And much the 
same exodus: would be required of Japanese and 
Chinese Americans, especially in the graduate 
‘schools. | 
. One assumes that America has known enough 
‘of anti-Semitism and anti-Oriental feeling to be 
wary of opening that box again. Especially now. 
‘Given the prominence of Jews in current Ameri- 
. can radical movements — the Times describes the 
‘student activists at Columbia as “‘typically very 
bright and predominantly Jewish"? — and the 


"hostage of Israel, Jews are at this moment perhaps 


especially exposed to conservative or reactionary 
pressures which could easily make an issue of 
*overrepresentation." Recalling what we did to 
. Japanese Americans in World War II, we surely 
should be careful about exposing Chinese Americans 
today to reactionary pressures simply on the basis 
that mainland China is our enemy. _ 

It comes down to a matter of prudence: of recog- 
— nizing our potential for racialism, and guarding 
. ` against it, while responding to real and legitimate 
racial needs. Thus Negroes need preferential 
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treatment in some areas, and deserve it. The good - 
sense of'the country in the past has been to do this: 
kind of thing by informal arrangements — the 
balanced ticket. At the present time Israel, for 
example, seems to be having success with similar 
arrangements for its Eastern Jewish immigrants. 
Can we not do as much? 

I hope I would not be interpreted as resisting 
a more open acknowledgment of these factors. To 
the contrary, I feel they should be. more in our 
minds, but at a private and informal level of con- 
cern. I am acutely aware, for example, of the 
debilitating imbalance in the ethnic origins of 
American social scientists. I say debilitating be- 
cause it is the nature of heterogeneous societies 
such as ours that analysis that could in any way 
be taken as criticism is routinely rejected when . 
the analyst is of a distinctly different group. That ~ 
is the plain truth of it. And it is a truth much in 
evidence with respect to Negro studies at this time. 
Thirty years ago in this country anyone seeking to 
learn more about Negroes would have had to read 
books written by Negroes: Frazier, Drake, Cayton, 
Somehow that tradition,. 
nobly begun by DuBois, faltered. There was not, 
for example, a single Negro social scientist on the 
research staff of the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion-on Civil Disorders. Now, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, social science studies of Negroes are car- 
ried out by whites, and we are not to wonder that 
more and more the cry goes out from the slums 


. that they are tired of that white magic and will 


listen no more. But Negroes are only one case, and 
not a particularly special one. American social 
science desperately needs to expand its ethnic, 
racial, and religious base, just as it has got to.ex- 
pand its interests in those areas. 

Let me conclude with the words with which Na- 


than Glazer and I closed our own study of the 
‘city: 


Religion and race define the next phase in the evolution 
of the American peoples. But the American nationality 
is still forming: its processes are mysterious, and the 
final form, if there is ever to be a final form, is as yet 
unknown. | " 
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= Wei fight you on condition you-don’t knock : 
Reno out in the first two rounds," DeLillo's man- 
ager told me. “After two it's every man for hisself." . 
A hundred dollars, and I pay my own expenses to - 
'St. Louis. I took the fight. When you're managing. 


yourself, you have to. accept conditions. 

Between instructions and the bell, I worked the 
lace of my left glove loose. 

Early in the round I caught DeLillo lightly with 
the lace across the eye. He stepped back and com- 
plained to the ref. The ref didn't even waggle his 
finger at me. Just tightened the lace was all. By 
the middle of the round DeLillo’s eyelid had begun 
to swell. By the end of the round he couldn’t see 


. on that side.- I could have reached over and belted: 
‘him out, but I didn't. Pd give my word. 


In the second I got on his blindy side and clipped 


- him on the jaw. He started sagging. I could have 
finished him off, but I didn't. I danced him up l 
and down until his head cleared.’ You see, ld 


give my word. 

When we came out for the third, d T my. 
gloves to him. 

“It ain’t the last round," DeLillo told me. 

“It is for you,” I told him, and reached over and.. 
knocked him cold. g 

Maybe it's true. I couldn't fight much. But I 


always did have color. 


One night Beth and T caught the Fight of the 
Week. The room would have been warm enough 
without a fire, but Beth has to keep one going all. 
year round because of her pa. The old man was: 
sitting in his overcoat. He was helping us watch ` 
Pete Mathias, the middleweight titleholder. Being | 
a fighter is a step up from the mines, to Pa. 

Mathias was having more trouble against. an 
opponent no smarter than Reno DeLillo. 


“He wouldn’t be taking chances like that against 


you, Roger," Pa told me; “he wouldn't let hisself 
open against you." 
We let the old man say what les wants so long 


. as he don’t complain. Pa don't have the right to 


complain anymore. 
Around the eighth round I ol the feeling I ud. 


. whip Mathias. I got the feeling so strong I switched 


the fight off. Beth smiled just as if she understood. 


Beth always smiles like she understands every- - 


thing about everything. Maybe she does. The 
idea of my quitting the ring and opening a diner 


was hers. She found one for sale; too. Two thou: 
sand dollars. In Carriers Mills. But were. no. 
. nearer buying it now than we were four years ago 


-when we got engaged. Which make it appear: 
maybe she don't: understand anything | about 
anything.  . 

- My hundred-dollar kayo of DeLillo at The 
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. Arena wasn’t featured by Ring magazine. I greatly 
doubt it will be listed in Boxing Year Book under 
Great Battles of All Time. When I got into San 
Antonio I had forty dollars left of the hundred. 
I had to fight some fellow Sweetmouth Jenkins 
at the Army Post Arena there. He got a white 
manager. 
' A couple hours before fight time there was a 
polite rap at my hotel door. The door wasn’t 
locked. I didn’t bother getting off the bed. 

"m Jenkins’ manager," a little man in white 
seersucker, holding his hat in his hand, told me. 


I still didn't get off the bed.. Pd never seen a 


fight manager holding his hat in his hand till then. 
It was my first time. 

“My boy is a nice boy with a wife and family,” 
the Polite Manager let me know. “I hope you 
, don't bust him up unnecessarily, Roger. Dm not 
" asking you not to beat him. Just don't bust him 
up. His wife is hardly more than a girl. Roger." 

“Am I fighting Jenkins or his family?” I asked 

, the Very Polite Manager. 
| “His wife will be down front, Roger. She S ex- 
pecting." 

I got off the bed. 

“My name isn’t ‘Roger,’ ” I told the man, “it’s 

‘Holly? What is this anyhow? Would your boy 
take it easy on me if 7 had a wife expecting?" 
. . “I regret having brought the matter up, Holly," 
' ¿< he told me, and left just as if I were letting him 
down. ** ‘Holly’ is my last name!” I hollered after 
him. 

. But he kept on walking like he didn't hear. 

Mr. Sweetmouth Jenkins, sitting across the ring 


~~ 


. '" from me, had a mouth like a tribal drum. Then 


here he comes at me with his piano-key teeth stick- 
ing out too far — I can feint him with my shoul- 
ders. I can feint hirn with my feet. I can feint 
'him with my eyes or hands. But Mr. Sweetmouth 


is so busy doing everything wrong he don’t know - 


Im feinting him. How can I take a man out I 
^'can't set up? He got away from me six times in the 
' first two rounds, and in the third he begun looking 
"good. I could almost hear Mrs. Jenkins saying, 
*Daddy, you looked wonderful the first three 


< .rounds.” Daddy wouldn't be able to answer be- 


cause his jaw would be wired. I decided that. I 
went out for the fourth to nail that tribal drum. 
I couldn't nail it. He was too strong. He kept 


. grabbing my arms in the clinches and squeezing | 


the muscle. He made me ache all over with his 


.chopping and butting and scratching my face and - 


. chest with his head full of wire bristles. Nigger 

fighters know how to use that patch against you. 

'.*] got to start outthinking this cat," I made up my 
. mind. 

I outthought him from the sixth round straight 

- through to the final bell. All the while I was out- 
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‘thinking him he was chopping me from one side 


of the ring to the other till my arms were paralyzed 


and I was swallowing blood. 


* By unanimous decision, Sweetmouth Jenkins}? 
the announcer made it, “over Roger Holly? . — 

I got a scattering of applause for having two 
front names. 

But Sweetmouth Jerkins hadn't beat me. His . 
manager had. It's what you get not making yourself 
hostile right from the go. I can still beat Mr. Sweet- 
mouth Jenkins. 

But when you're thirty-two and have been at this 
trade thirteen years, you've pretty well used up 
your hostility. I caught a midnight bus to Galves- 
ton. I had to fight i there, I didn’t even 
know his name. 

After the bus lights dicated and the other riders 


` were sleeping, I tried to get to sleep by remember- 


ing the names of men Pd fought. I couldn't re-- 
member more than two or three. I remembered 
the fights. It was just the names I couldn't re~ 
member. 

So I remembered the names of the places Pd 
fought.in. I did better on those. I remembered 
the Camden Convention Hall in South Jersey and 
the Grotto Auditorium in San Antonio and the 
Moose Temple in Detroit and the Marigold in 
Chicago and the, New Broadway in Philly and the 


Norristown Auditorium and the Arcadia Ballroom 


in Providence and the Rainbow Garden in. Little- 
Rock and the Garden Palace in Passaic and the 
Armory A.C. in Wilkes-Barre and the Fenwick 
Club in Cincinnati, and Antler’s Auditorium in 
Lorain, Ohio. Then I went back to Detroit and 
remembered the Grand River gym and the old 


` Tuxedo A.C. on Monroe Avenue. Just before I 


fell asleep I knew those were the names of the 
places where Pd used up my hostility, 


I. was getting light across that Gulf-Road land 
between the Gulf-Road towns when I woke up. 
I'd made this scene before. The land.looked to me 


the way beds do in cheap hotels where you don’t - 


get clean sheets unless you pay a week in advance. 

Bed after bed. 

I got a room like that in Galveston. Then I. 
went to look for a corner man. I had to fight 
somebody calls hisself Indian Mickey Walker. . 

It isn't always easy to find somebody to work 
your corner in these east Texas towns. Sometimes 
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you can find an out-of-work fruit-picker to carry 
. your bucket. 
timey fighter, fight-manager, or fight-follower to 
= handle you. Them kind are the ones who don't 
take money off you. Yes, I've carried my own 
bucket. | 

At the Ocean Athletic Club I found a skinny 
little hustler from New Jersey, calls hisself Domi- 
noes because he's been hustling domino parlors 
in the Rio Grande Valley. He'd kept one hand in 


his pocket so long one shoulder was higher than - 


the other. I bought him a meal. Then I took 
him back to my room and emptied my little green 
and white Ozark Air bag on the bed: cotton swabs, 
surgical scissors, carpenter's wax, smelling salts, 
Spirits of Ammonia, iodine, Monsel’s Solution, 
Vaseline, adrenalin chloride, and half a pint of 
brandy. I showed him what everything was for 
except the brandy. He already knew what brandy 
was for. 

I asked him did he know ahia about some 
clown calls hisself Indian Mickey Walker. 

“Strictly an opponent," Dominoes told me. “I 
seen him fight a prelim at the Garden when he 
come up from the bushes, but he come up too fast. 
Went down even faster.” 

“All the same he done better than I done,” I 


had to admit. “Closest Pve got to the Garden was ` 


McArthur Stadium in Brooklyn." , 

* Never been there." 

The McArthur Stadium, or Brooklyn?” . 

“Neither,” he told me, “but Ill tell you what I 
think. I think you need a manager." 

_ “What for?" I asked the man, “I never needed 

somebody to tell me the best hand to hit an op- 
ponent with is the one closest to his jaw. I never 
. needed somebody to.teach me that when you clob- 
ber someone it's a shrewd idea to duck. What can 
a manager do for me beside robbing me blind?” 

“He might get you in at the Garden,” Domi- 
noes decided. “‘Wouldn’t you like that?" 

*"I'here's people in hell would like ice water,” I 
told him, “but that don’t mean anyone's bringing 
the pitcher." 

Indian Walker was a shoeshine fighter. Stands 

in thé middle of the ring with his head down and 
flails both arms like he's shining shoes. Built like a 
weight lifter. More hair on his chest than I got 
. on my head. Some Indian. 
The ref was one of them Elks Club athletes who’d 
" refereed so many fights he'd gotten.punchy. He 
likes to show who's the boss by sticking his head 
between us and hollering “Break!” so you could 
hear him in the back of the hall. | 

He stuck his head in there once too often. 'The 
stupid Indian nails him, and down goes the ref 
onto one knee. The whole house began counting 
him out. He made it up at eight After that he 


If you're lucky you'll find an old- | 


‘dressing too. 
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stayed out from between us. But every time we 
clinched, somebody would holler “Break P”? 

Indian. Walker won seven of the eight rounds. 
One was about even. The ref give me the fight on 
points. I got the winner's end, a hundred dollars, 
for not knocking the referee down. 


I HUNG around Shawneetown a week or so. Then 


I got a.call from Twin City. 

Some businessmen up there had “‘discovered”’ a 
six-foot-five schoolboy and had bought him half a 
dozen fast knockouts. They offered me five hun- 
dred and expenses to fight him. The reason they 
wanted me, I guessed, was because nobody has 
ever had me off my feet in a ring. It would be a 
boost for the Schoolboy Giant if he should be the 
first. I told the men to send me a hundred for ex- 
penses in front, that I'd want the other five before 
I got.in any ring with a real live giant. Then I 


phoned Dominoes to meet me in Twin City. 


“It ought to be worth fifteen hundred," I told 
Dominoes. He understood what I meant. So did 
Beth. They had to want a tank job. She didn't 
say anything. She wanted that diner in Carriers 
Mills as much as I did. ` 

I took a look at the Schoolboy Giant working 
out. Some giant. It didn't seem possible that they- 
were going to let me go after him. He was all 
schoolboy. 

Yet nobody rapped my. hotel door. 
stopped me on the street. 
a meet. “‘Something funny is going on,” I told 
Dominoes. “Something funny isn’t going on,” 
Dominoes corrected me. 

The weighing-in was in a downtown newspaper 
office. The ‘room was full of sportswriters. The 
Giant was undressing in a corner. I began un- 
I let him walk toward the, scales 
first. He was about to step on the scale when I 
shoved him to one side. 

, “Get off that scale!" I hollered right in his ear, 
and shoved him so hard he nearly toppled. I 
pointed my finger right up at his nose — ‘‘Don’t 
ever let me catch you trying to get on a scale in 
front of me! Do you hear?" 

After I’d weighed in I stepped down. 

- *You can weigh yourself now,” I told him. 

He weighed 232. I weighed 172. They billed 
me, at 180. 

It wasn't till after the instructions, waiting in 
my corner for the bell, that Dominoes whispered, 
*"T'hey're dropping him. x 

The Giant's people were betting against him. 

Well, all right. So was I. 

He came out into the middle of the ring, put his 
left foot into one bucket and his right foot into 


Nobody 
Nobody phoned me for 
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v' back to my corner, wobbling from. his hug. 2 
'" 5 In the middle of the second round he spread 


: i The Atlant ic Monthly ` | 


| ; 3 another, ead his left. haad and poised his sight 


MES .exactly as he had been told to do. I walked riglit 
|o. ;"up om his big flat feet, worked the ball of my wrist 


^; . into his right eye; then held. I stepped back at the 
. 5 break, missed deliberately with my right in order `, 
ey tO catch his other eye-with my elbow; then held. 


He put both gloves. across his eyes, so I walked 


‘`. „up on his feet again and butted him in the mouth. 
. “He half-turned toward the referee, and said, He's 
E ^"walking : on: my. feet, > and I reached’ over.and : 
.'. knocked him intó a spin. He caught himself going 
5: down by his forearms. - 


| I ‘didn’t go in on him. I waited till the ref got 
- out from between us. The Giant put both arms 
, around me, and he held me till. the bell. 


those feet: again. I ‘walked right up on them and 


m butted. him in his mouth again. He turned his 
<- head toward the ref.to complain again, and I hit 
"X “him one on the e jaw that sent ns down on both 


^ knees. 


E other cut, and his mouth blòody. Bur he made it 


ED up at nine. 


He still seemed.to be in. his tight iind SO I fol- 


d ‘lowed. And he smashed. my nose in with a big right . 


.-r hand. I grabbed. him. around his middle ànd held. 
,; " Just held. 


:? Schoolboy Giant was cátching on, I went. back to 


_* semy corner with blood in my hair.. | 
. Dominoes cleaned my head and got the cutinit ` 
. . ‘Closed, all the while. trying to tell me something. - 
~ * I couldn't make out what he was trying to tell, but 


I didn't have to. I knew what to do now.. 


A- right uppercut is a sucker punch. If you don't - 
‘time it exactly, you leave yourself wide open to ^ 


your opponent's cross or jab.. You have to think 


.-. ahead to land it. ‘You have to anticipate your op- 
It's a good punch to throw at an- 

. opponent who fights alittle lower than you do. .- 
: ` „But if you are fighting one a full head higher than . 


ponent's moves.- 


“you, you have to bring him down to you. ‘There 


74 Was plenty of it to bring down. I went for the body: 


: ` A right to the heart, a left to the solar plexus. 
The Giant lowered his head, his arms crossed: level 


“" with his heart. I pivoted’ on the ball of my left foot | 
7: until my right glove was almost touching the floor. 
." Then brought it up. He pitched face forward as if - | 


i hed beén. blackjacked. 
“I watched his legs while. the ref counted him out. 
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I went | 


He got up onto one knee with c one eye shut, the | 


Booh stopped to watch me. 


I thought it. was Aim weaving side to. 
-. side as I held, but it was me. The ref was trying, 
to pull me off him. -I didn't let. go vonl I was sure 
S I wouldnt hit the floor. ` 
- . Then I came up fast. and skulled him in ne 
 iU« mouth again but forgot to pull back. He butted 
a „me back so hard I had to grab and hold again. The. 


- 


* 


. before his calves twitched. The last I saw of him, 
two handlers were dragging him to his corner: with : 
his toes scraping the canvas. 

Dominoes gave ‘me. interference to’ the locker 
room.. Some kid waiting there ew a handful of. 
| popcorn in my face. 

' “Lock the door," I told ponies as soon as we: 
got inside. 

E ix I rare up. 


QU 


A POSTCARD Rom Shawneetown was waiting | 
for me at Boise. All it said was Everyone Here. Fine. 
Doni Get Hutt. | 

I read it sitting on a jockér doo bench. “After: ' 
I'd read it I put it with Betli's other cards telling. 


me Don’t Get Hurt.. Then I put on my trunks: and. 


went upstairs to the gym.. 

There was a poster next to the door. It said 
Cowboy Goldie Williams vs. Roger Holly. I- began 
throwing my left into the heavy: bag. 

. A good many people don’t remember I began: 
fighting as. à left-hander. A good many people 
don't even remember I began fighting. - 

A lanky young fellow in blue jeans and Spanish 
I- paid him no heed. 

“You left-handed?” he finally asked me. . 

*No," I told him, “right-handed.” -` 

' “Then hit it right-handed,” he told me. 

“Ìm developing my left," explained: 
' "Developing?" He looked like he couldn't Believe 
his ears.—- (fat your age you're developing something? á 
Hell, you're old enough to be Cowboy's old man.” 

“Reckan I could be his old man," I admitted, 

“if Pd married when I was fourteen.” | 

“Nobody gets married. that young,” he decided. 

“But it don’t make no difference," he filled me in - 

— Cowboy Williams is. going to beat you silly. . 
He's going to gouge you ’n’ bust your eardrums, too. 
He's going to pound your kidneys.. He's ‘going to. 
"Crack your ribs. . He's going to bust D Hell. 
give you con-cusstons!”? 

“What-do we do following thai?” d Sked NM 

"play unnatural games?” And went back to the 
bag. I wondered who had sent him. 

When I climbed into the ring that night I ae 


“out who'd sent him. The fellow who came down the; 


aisle in a white satin robe. was the.same com 
Cowboy. Williams had sent hisself. 
` A fighter so keyed up as to play trick or treat. Y. 
.before a fight is likely to start fast, I guessed. m 
I guessed just right. He came tearing across the: 


. ring, and I caught him coming. 


AlLI had to do was step aside to let him fall. 

I kept an eye out for kids holding popcorn MN 
on the way to the locker. We made it without 
trouble. : Ba 


| 
| 
| 
| 
While I was dressing, the promoter came in and 
sat down on the bench. 


“I can get you on, at the Tulane Club, " he told: 


me, “five hundred and expenses.’ 

“PIH take it,” I told the man. 
to kill?" - 

“Your worry will be how to keep ota getting 
killed. You're fighting the Pride of New Orleans." 
. *Who's the Pride of New Orleans?” 

*Tohnny St. Francis. Stay in shape.” 


«wio do I have 


“I don't have to stay in shape to beat nobody - 


named St. Francis," I told the man. . 

“I stay in shape all the time: I don’t drink or cat 
after women. Because in this trade if you stay out 
late on Monday, you still feel it Friday. | 

I didn’t know till we got to New Orleans that 
Johnny St. Francis was unbeaten. Twenty-two 
professional fights, fourteen wins by kayo, six by 
decision, one no-decision, and one draw. Mr. St. 
Francis could hit, it looked like. 

He didn't look like a hitter. A college boy, 
nineteen or twenty. Six feet high and not a mark 
on him. Mr. St. Francis could also move around, 
it looked like. 

I didn't need anyone to tell me I wouldn’ t last 
ten rounds against this athlete. I went out and 


bought a pair of Sammy Frager five-ounce gloves, - 


of which three ounces is in the wrists. I thought 
that just maybe I might get away with them. At 
the weigh-in I gave them to the referee. He looked 
like a doctor. 

“Do me a small favor," I asked him, 
use these tonight." 

We were standing next to a acai; but he didn’t 
put them on it. 

“Beautiful gloves," he told me. 
we owe you?” 

“Not a dime,” I told him, ‘‘they’re on the house." 

He came into the dressing room that night and 
handed me the gloves and then left me and Dom- 
inoes alone. No deputy. -Nobody. Pd never had 
anything like it happen to me before. 

Dominoes pulled on white tape tight as I cota 
stand it without stopping the circulation. Then he 
put black tape over the white. Then he put white 
'tape over the black. I was loaded. 

We'd hardly finished taping when someone 
knocked. Dominoes stepped out to see who. He 
stepped back in and shut the door behind him. 

"There's a fellow out here wants to know if 
you'll take five hundred to let St. Francis go the 
distance," Dominoes told me. 


*let me 


“How much do 


“We take it," I told Dominoes. :So out he. steps. 


again and steps back in and closes; the door again 
and hands me five C-notes. ! 

All I did for the first two minutes of the first 
round was test myself to see how: I felt. I began 
feeling kind of ‘limber. So I go:in and hit St. 
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Francis with a left hook, and he starts to go down. 
I grab him and he's still falling. Then we're both 
falling all around the ring, me trying to make it 
look like it's me that's out on his feet. I leaned him 
against the ropes with my weight against him so he 
wouldn't slide onto the floor, and all the while the 
crowd hollering for Aim to finish me! I leaned on 
-him till thé referee pried me off. By that: time the 
boy had come around. 

All I did the next two rounds was miss punches 
by the yard, dance St. Francis up and down, duck, 
bob, weave, clinch, and complain to the ref to keep 
the stinker going. The crowd didn’t care for it. 

“If you. don’t start fighting, you're not getting 
paid," the ref told me at the end of the fourth. 

“T got to get rid of this kid," I told Dominoes in 
the corner, “hes going to faint on me." 

“Better not," Dominoes reminded me. 

The crowd had its blood up. They’d paid to see 
a fight. I hit the Pride of New Orleans with another 
left hook, and he went out cold, arms stiff at his 
sides. 

Dominoes picked up the stool with its legs sticking 
out and ran interference again for. me back to the 
dressing room. As soon as he’d locked the door, 
someone began pounding on it. 

“Coming under the door," I hollered, and 
slipped the five bills underneath it. 

I'd beaten three unbeatables in a rOW, all by 
kayo. So a magazine did a story on fighters, bush 
fighters without managers. I was the best of-a bad 
lot it said. 

“I always knew you were a bad lot," Beth said 
when she'd read it; “I never dreamed you were 
the best." 

Then she smiled as if she really did know what 
it was all about. 

“Maybe you can’t fight too good, honey," she 
told me later, *but you do have color." 


du poster said Sol Schatzer Proudly Presents — 
I couldn’t read the rest because Dominoes was 
sitting with his head against it, pretending to be 
on the nod. | 

I read the contract in front of-me through twice. 
Both times I stopped where it said In event challenger 
establishes legitimate claim. to title, he herewith agrees to 
purchase managerial services of co-signer. 

“I can beat Pete Mathias without a manager," 
I told Schatzer. | | 

“Its the customary contract," he told me. “I 
don’t have all day. So sign." 

I pushed it back to Schatzer. 

*You know what you are, Roger?" Schatzer 
‘told me, **you're an Agony Fighter, that’s what you 
are. You know what else you are, Roger? You're 
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-an Agony Man, that’s hes you also are. You. can’t 
_ fight, and. you won’t'let an opponent fight: -You 
„can’t make moriey | for yourself, and: you won't let 


= * somebody who can make it for you: You don't - 


` ` 
F 


" E manage Roger Holly? . 


_ lately. asking? Somebody phoning to ask could he 
Who been; asking?» . 


‘been phoning? PIL tell you who: riobody,: that’s 


LC "who been phoning to mariage Roger Holly." 


^] just got me a manager,” -I told Schatzer, and 


. want a manager? Has somebody been around here ` 


Who ` 


m » nodded toward. Dominoes, on the nod. under e 


1t 


2 . 
> 


6, 


` poster. of Pete Mathias: 
“That's ‘a manager?” ^ ~ v3 
. Schatzer ` jumped up, raced usd: his ‘desk 


E with the contractin his hand, and shook Dominoes’ 


& 


x^, 
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like a half-empty sack. Dominoes opened | one eye. 
* Schatzer. puslied the contract into his: hand.. 


“Managert, Read a contract C fighter won’. t 


Y RESI Read, Manager!” bac es i 


Dominoes tore the contract in ‘two and let the | 


^ halves fall to the floor. |. - : 


*I domt know what. you're serine SO gui 2 


about, Roger, ?'Schatzér told me when he'd caught 


.. his breaih, *all Pm doing’ is protecting. myself: . If . 
_ you should get lucky against Mathias, T lose my -~ 


Don. t L have a right to protect. my own interest?” 
o “How. much does the en take?” T asked - 


E $ Schatzer: < ME L 


1 
tz 
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es 
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bd SOK. So ' you can' beat’ Mathias. 
pee. So can Vince Guerra. So càn Lee Homán. " 
; So can Indian Walker, — and -every::one*of them a 


pea 


"oM 
` 


“Twenty-five percent clown,’ d Dominoes said 
like talking in his sleep: ^ A zr 

> “All right, Roger, Pll;level "UM E 5 "'Schatzer 
pezan leveling. '*Just for the sake of thé’ argument, . 


E De AIL thé. contract“ means is I: manage: you. -: 


EN 


-lets pretend you do have a chance against Mathias.” ` 


«T didn' t.say I ‘had a: chance, Mr. Schatzer, A le 


Ee "a told him in a respectful tone. “I. said. I would, X 


“can: I. know Ill beat Matliias." 
Sa can AL 


can whip- you and hold. the title longer: 'and draw.: 
better toô.. Am I right or am I wrong?" 
cu! have a decision over Walker" was: szall I could: 
“thi to Say... — Mcd 

= SI know about that decision, id Séhàtzer found. 
' me out. “Indian Walker is a washed-up. Has-Had- , 
-lt'Has-Been. But he:can still beat you:?, ` P 
*: "Then why not offer him the fight? Why offer it. 
^to: me?" I really wanted.to know. - . 


nS “Because. then. hell get: thirty percent. of a 


4 


B "ran in a rematch," Dominoes cut in again, “a nd." 


‘three guys he Gan get thirty-five percent out of." 


< «I can whip Indian Walker,".I told Schatzer. - 
"f'You can't even SED ‘Swéetmouth Jenkins, 
V Schatzer. told me. 


3 “I couldn't untrack myself that night. i 


oo il right; H „Schatzer said, aca at his watch, . 


r 7 “You, stay out of this," Schatzer. told Dominoes.” 


“go abad al whip him, 
want. Whip Mathias if-you want to. How you're 


;going.to get into a ring with him without, rne is. 


there were just as many fighters who could take me. ` 


where you got a. little problem.” | ; 
It was true that any one of tliose fighters. could. 
whip Mathias as easy as I. could. It was true ‘that 


It was true that, if I got the title, I wouldn't be. 


able to hold it lorig. -It was trué'I never drew. big. 


rt 


‘And what was truest of all was that, if I didn’ t. 
get this chance, I'd never get another. 
“Give me the damned ponens 1 oe Schatz 
and signed it. 
“Tm sorry I had to speak to yoü us I did,’ 
- Roger, >: Schatzer told :me. 


for you." 


Three days before the fight Schatzer sent los. me. P 


. He came right to the. point. . 


Tri seeing you get five ibgusand dollars. Before. 
the fight; Roger," he told mé. 

“I don’t get it, I told him. 
“In small bills. The day before the fight” a 

“SI still don’t get it.” ` 


For not straining yourself t to win, clown. 


“Let me maul it over in my mind a couple. days; D 
I told Schatzer. zd NES 

- I didn’t tell him I wasn't going to take thé. E 
thousand. If I let him know I wasn't going to take 
jit, he. might have Mathias fake a training injury.. 
If the fight were postponed, Pd never get’ another 
chance.’ Nobody would be demanding to know 
when these two tigers were going: “to do. battle: It- 
would just mean somebody else taking. the title. on e 
. Mathias, that was all. 

'T put Dominoes in the gym to ac Mathias. 

“He don’t have to fake no“injury,’” Dominoes . 
.. reported. back; “when he cuts out-of the gym, he: 
puts on à pair of foggy- type magnifying. glasses ‘So. 


-he can tell a taxi from a: police car. But he's going: e 


.to.go through with it all the same." Schatzer | must 
i have à fix with the commission medics;^ .' . 


rS He: ihust need the money pretty bad, >I tola: p^ 
*he must: need the money. P bad: 3 
Its never bothered : me to-climb into a ring first. zv 


Dominoes, 


Whip anybody. you. E 


"I did:so for your. own ”_ 
.. good." Actually, I have nothing E admiration : 


om D A 
x 
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. and wait in my corner until an opponent comes: `. 


down the: aisle and climbs throug: the ropes: to 
s house's. applause. | ec 
: Whén Mathias came.up the aisle; “everyone ap- id 


= plaüded, and: half the house stood up to Li a better., 
"look. E 

I could: see DRE coming "ees than most, being... 
Pipe up. He was ina flashy green silk robe. But: . 
*.the. Way he.was coming, between two handlers, 
; both’ of.them half a‘head higher: than he was, 1. 


‘ saw what Dominoes meant. ‘They kept him between ` Se 


their shoulders as they came to keep: him walking 
sd : When ay reached the. Ting Jua waited - 


^^ corner. 


Fes f, 
a Sag 


m till he — a on on pie iso rope. “Then one kind: : 


X. of half-boosted him into the ring. Mathias raised 


his gloves over his head and held them there until 
one of the handlers shouldered himi ‘toward the 
Then he just stood there until the other 
, handler put a stool up. 


“He can’t see me," I whispered to, Dóminoes, s 


. “Hell, he can’t: even see the stool," M Dominoes 
i whispered back. 


'* . “This is going to be awful” was what went. 


through my mind. 
I didn’t know how awful it was going to be. 


Mathias kept his eyes on the floor during instruc-. . 
All I could see of his head was where he'd, 
combed back a few strings of red hair to cover a. 


_- tions. 


. bald spot, and a little pink horseshoe at the tip of 


' his nose where the bone had been taken out. It. 

When I tap | 
‘him in the forehead, ‘the horseshoe will get red. 

' -When I hit him squash on it, it’s going to pour. 


must be filled with wax, I, thought. 


"blood." And -something about the way he was 


standing made me think he wasn't listening to the’ | 
. referee. Then the crowd whooped, and he didn’t 


hear the whoop. Something more than his eyes 
was wrong with Mathias.. His handlers steered him 

' back to his corner. 

. Mathias came out of his corner and hit me in the 

. mouth with his head. -He slipped my lead and threw 

~ aright hand that near tore my head off at the neck. 


A I moved back, mulling him to give my head a- 
chance to.clear. He caught the nape of my neck . 


in his glove, jammed his iron jaw into my shoulder, 
- and whack-whack-whack-right-left-right, I got hit by 
three house bricks from this deaf-blind tiger. What 
has he got in his gloves went through my mind, hold- 


ing on.hard. I stepped back to ask. the ref to ex- 


~ amine his gloves. 

Í came to in my corner with water dripping off 
' my chest onto my trunks. 

Mathias was standing in his corner waiting. for 
. the bell to spring upon me. All I could Be was hope 
. he'd wait until it rang. 

. “Hes blind as a bat. How does he oe wne 
2 Pm at?” I asked Dominoes. 

^. “Hes listening,” Dominoes (ian back. 

“He can’t hear." - 


“Stop scraping your shoes against the canvas. . 
Get up on your toes - 


. He's catching the vibrations. 
— if he can’t hear you he can’t find you”? 

'And the bell. ; 

. 1 came out tippy-toe, suck a loren in Mathias 


face, and tippy-toed away quietly. Mathias wheeled | 


.. and went.for the opposite corner. 
^* “Wrong corner! 
d “that house stood up hollering: Talk labout your 


, “informers! If there'd been a Stool Pigeon’s Conven- . 
tion in town, every single. delegate had corne just ` 


to T Pete Mathias dag me. 


Other corner!” eve ery fink in had me off my feet. 


IP 
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Between rounds he didn't sit down. Just stood - 


. there boggling his head about trying to. find out 


where:I'd gone. Just.before the bell his handler 


; would ‘whisper something in his ear, and at the’. 
bell he'd come right at me. 


That handler kept . 
telling him where I was. Ez 


What could I do? Change Pus All Toodd ^ 


do was to hope he wouldn't put his glasses on. 
The way I lasted through that fight was by 
grabbing his left glove.in both of my own and hold- 
ing on to it for dear life for as long as the referee - 
would let me. Once I stuck my head under his . 


armpit to keep him from digging that iron chin ., 
into my shoulder and striking me. From this purely 


defensive. position Mathias was so hampered he 
couldn't do anything but smash the wind out of my 
lungs, bang my ears till they rang, pound my: 
kidneys tó shreds, and rabbit punch me at will — - 
all the while one of his ears was unprotected. . 
Once I got my teeth into it good, but the ref pulled 
us apart and waggled his finger at me. 

“Pm sorry I hurt him," I. apologized to the 
referee. 

That seemed to make Mathias mad. He clamped ` 
a headlock on me and began choking me to death.. 
The ref stood ready to separate us the moment I 
began giving the death rattle. 

“If that’s how you men want to fight, it's all f 
right with me," he told us. ^ 

“I didn’t mean to hurt him,” I pares 


That.made Mathias really mad. All I remember | . E 


of that fight after the eighth round was somebody . 
who kept hollering, right below me in my corner, : 
“You got him, Roger! You’re getting your blood - 
all over him!” ` 

And then on an old scarred bench was a swab 
stick, the cardboard core of a roll of gauze, and the’ 


. top of a Vaseline jar. And I knew that that was all- 


that I had to show for getting my face punched i in | 
for fourteen years. . 


On the evening of the first day that we opened 
the diner in Carriers Mills, Beth turned down the ` 
lights and switched on the TV for our two custom- ` 
ers. 

It was Indian Mickey Walker, 
against Pete Mathias, titleholder. 
^ Walker knocked old Pete out in two minutes and . 
twelve seconds of the first round. I switched the 
set. off and went | back to waiting on the two cus- 
tomers. E 

They say I sould t fight much. Beth.says at 
least I. had color. And nobody can say anybody 
Not even Pete Mathias. ' 

But people keep running so fast these days, back- 


challenger, 


_ ward sometimes, you can never be sure what they 


might do to you by mistake. 
I «c can still beat Mr. Sweetmouth Jenkins. 
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m MX there were two fine dines i 
Duvins iod jeep: mine, much better than before, for you had sent Í 


Whiskey. What could I do but make the graveyards soar! O you coming 


"n 


Allied Victory, I rambled in the night of two birthdays , 
Ago, the. battle of Buna stoned 
In moonlight stone-dead left and right going nowhere 
: Near friend or foe, but turned off into the thickest 
Dark. Oh, yes, Mother, let me tell you: the vines split and locked: 
About where you di never know me is MEM 


Where I stalled 
Ei and sat bolt up- 
se sights in the moonlit bucket 
seat throne of war : 
,. cascading the bottle to drink 
To victory, and to what I would do, when the time came, 
With my body. The world leapt like the world 
. Driving nails, and the. moon burned with the light it had when it split 
From the earth. I slept and it wás foretold 
That I would live. My head came true 
do a great smile. I reached for the bottle. It was dying and the 1 moon 
: Writhed closer to be free; it could answer 
My smile of foreknowledge. I forgot the mosquitoes that were going 
Mad on my blood, of biting me once too often on the bites 
Of bites. Had the Form in the moon come from the dead soldier 
. Of your bottle, Mother? Let down in blocked 
. out light, a snakehead hung, its eyes putting into mine 
Visions of a victory at sea. New Guinea froze. Midair was steady 


Between. Snake-eyes needle-eyed its 
Lips halving its head. 
Stayed shut. I held up the last drop 
In the bottle, and invited him 
to sin ^ to celebrate | 
The Allied victory to come. He pulled’ back a little over 
"The evil of the thing I meant 
To stand for brotherhood. Nightshining his scales on Detroit 
‘Glass, he stayed on and on 
My mind. I found out the angel =. 
Of peace is limbless and the day will come 
I said, when no difference is between 
My skin and the great fleets | 
Delirious. with survival. Mother, I was drunk enough on your birthday 
Present, not to die there. I backed es jeep out 
9t the Buna weeds 
PU and, finally, wies the sun struck 
The. side of the hill, there I was 
. back from the dark uide 
of the mind, beeing like a prism over the conquering Catherine 
bl of the fleet. Bur àh, I turned 
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I sank I lay back dead 
Drunk on a cold table I had closed my eyes 
And gone north and lay to change : 
Colors all night. Out of the Nothing of occupation 
Duty, I must have asked for the snake: I asked or the enemy told 
Or my snakeskin told 
Itself to be. Before I knew it in Yokohama, it was at my throat 
Beginning with its tail, cutting through the world 
wide Victory siga moving under 
My armpit like.a sailor's, scale 
By scale. Carbon-arc-light spat in the faces of the four 
Men -who bent over me, for the future lay brilliantly in 
The needles of the enemy. Naked I lay on their zinc 
Table, murmuring “I can't help it.” 
He coiled around me, yet 


Headless I turned with him side 
To side, as the peaceful enemy 
Designed a spectrum of scales O yes 


Mother I was in the tattoo parlor to this day 
Not knowing how I got there as he grew, 
Red scales sucking up color blue 
. White with my skin running out of the world 
Wide sun. Frothing with pinpricks, filling with ink 
I lay and it lay | 
Now over my heart limbless I fell and moved like moonlight 
On the needles moving to hang my head. 
, In a drunk boy's face, and watch him while he dreamed 
Of victory at sea. I retched but choked 
It back, for he had crossed my breast, and I knew that many- 
' colored snakeskin was living with my heart our hearts 
Beat as one ^ ' port-of-call red Yokohama blue 
O yes and now he lay low 


On my belly, and gathered together the rainbow 
Ships of Buckner Bay. I slumbered deep and he crossed the small 
Of my back increased 
His patchwork hold on my hip passed through the V between 
My legs, and came 
Around once more all but the head then I was turning ` the snake 
Coiled round my right thigh and crossed 
Me with light hands I felt myself opened 
Just enough, where the serpent staggered on his last 
Colors needles gasping for air jack-hammering 
My right haunch burned by the hundreds 
^ Of holes, as the snake shone on me complete escaping 
Forever surviving crushing going home \ 
To the bowels of the living, | 
His master, and the new prince of peace. 
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by ALFRED KAZIN 


M. L. Rust Hirrs, who has been a fiction 
editor for Esquire and other national magazines and 
is an enthusiastic supporter of many talented and 
relatively unknown young fiction writers, doesn't 
believe that fiction is in decline today, that the 
novelas a form is dying or dead. In order to show 
that American fiction is good; as good as it ever 
was, and especially good at explaining ourselves 
to ourselves, he and Mrs. Hills have put together 
a very large and interesting anthology, How We 
Live: Contemporary Life in Contemporary Fiction (Mac- 
millan, $12.50), drawn from stories and novels by 
fifty contemporary American writers — famous, 
` near-famous, perhaps soon-to-be-famous. 

How W^ Live is an interesting anthology because 
the editors know the kind of fiction that ''scores," 
that instantly makes its impression, that can be 
understood and felt by the intelligent reader who 
likes fiction, reads it in magazines, and has prob- 
' ably taken a college course in which the text was 
Brooks and Warren, Understanding Fiction. Now- 
adays there are far more “‘students’’ of fiction than 
there are mere readers of fiction; no short story by 
Katherine Anne Porter ever gets published in a 
college anthology without many interpretations by 
professional critics explaining every other passage 
in it. If fiction zs in “‘decline,” the business of ex- 
plaining fiction certainly isn’t. Mr. and Mrs. Hills 
have a great many comments to make, most of 
them trite and many of them misleading. The 
editorial-plan of the book is ridiculous. “How We 
Live: Contemporary Life in Contemporary Fiction" 
should be plain enough, but the book is thematically 
organized, as freshman readers say, and this into 
an unwitting parody of a sociological symposium. 
Part One is “The Way We Live Now,” and is sub- 


BOOKS and MEN 





OUR MIDDLE-CLASS STORYTELLERS 


. divided into fiction illustrating the way we live 


“alone,” the way we live “in families," the way 
we live “in communities" the way we live “at 
work.” Part Two, ‘‘Differentiations and Confu- 
sions," illustrates this unpromising theme: “In 
Religion: Jewish Conflicts in Cultural Assimila- 


` tion’; “In Race: The Invisible Negro"; “In Class: 


Minute Distinctions in the Middle." Part Three 
is called. “The Eye of Fiction," and under that 
heading we get “Vision: In Some Overviews” and 
“Method: In Some Stratagems.” 

It is nice that Mr. and Mrs. Hills are such un- 
wearying advocates of American fiction writers 


. today, and there are many brilliant pages in this 


book that indeed show just how many clever and 
gifted writers of fiction we have. As a collection, 
this is surely a useful book to have, and it shows 
very well what the “new,” post-1945 generation is 
up to. If we leave out Vladimir Nabokov and 
Isaac Bashevis Singer (they are special in every 
way), it is interesting to note that the oldest native- 
born writer in the group is John. Cheever, who was 
born in 1912. This means that among the fifty 
writers represented, we have not only such leading 
names as Saul Bellow, John Updike, Norman 
Mailer, Bernard Malamud, Ralph Ellison, Philip 
Roth, J. F. Powers, Flannery O’Connor, John 
Barth, Peter Taylor, but also such up-and-coming 
people as Ivan Gold, Stanley Elkin, Grace Paley, 
Donald Barthelme, Richard Yates, Harold 
Brodkey, R. V. Cassill, and such relatively obscure 


' but talented writers as Philip L. Greene, Roy 


Bongartz, Leo Skir, Hughes Rudd. 

But in their zeal to "defend" contemporary 
American fiction by- showing just how much it 
bears on “How We Live," Mr. and Mrs. Hills 
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a “have not t merely overloaded: their book villis a lot 


: of sociologese’ usually made unnecessary by the 
uu ‘very vivid realistic fiction’ they have selected; they : 


"have selected only those pieces. of ‘fiction that do 


illustrate our current American condition, that they’ 
‘One consequence is that there, is. - 
= much too much of Mr. and Mrs. Hills in the anz. 
7 A: second and more serious one is that 

.." while the anthology does, on the whole, fairly rep- 


= thology. 


^ resent the ‘realistic, “concerned,” ‘topical. quality. of 


- our fiction today, the reader, especially with the- 


editors constantly telling him what everything 
“means,” suddenly. asks himself, If the best fiction 
we have today can inspire in- the: editors ‘only 


. ,.banalitiesabout our social condition that everybody 
: i knows, ‘anyway, who needs fiction in order to-learn 


. what is constantly reported by .his magazines; 


REWSpapers college textbooks, and television set? . `- 


. "The odd thing. about this anthology is that the 


editors, so full of the value of contemporary fiction, 


_ haye, themselves denied it by making comments 
. whose real import is that fiction is not unique, 
^ that its message is all too paraphrasable and sum- 


- marizable and moralizable. Henry James called M 
CM fiction “the. greatest possible art form,” and D. H. 


"Lawrence said that the novelist had more power 
than other men. There is a wonderful story in this 
collection by Ivan Gold, “The: Nickel Misery of 
George Washington Carver Brown," that takes 


"^ place at an army training camp in Georgia. A 
. clownish young Negro recruit, native of the dis- ` 


: trict, becomes everybody’s scapegoat; at the end he 


. .falls to.his death. when he becomes. paralyzed. with 
"fear during a training exercise. The story is extraor- 
di dinarily full, dense with the emotions of ’ many 


. people. involved 'with and yet detached from the 
: Negro's 
‘is the intellectual exhilaration which Gold gets into 


all this teeming life; the story is harsh but not sad, 


and the harshness has a vigor to it that brings alive 
. the mass life of the camp. The editors, however, 
. see in this story the moral purpose of good fiction: 
.we are each responsible for what we know, and 
there is always more to learn about the way we 
live. They- have a marvelous story here by Flan- 
néry O’ Connor, “Everything That Rises Must Con- 
verge," about a young Southern “liberal? who is 
ashamed of his mother’s racism, and then to his 
astonishment sees her fall and die at his feet: after 


she is brusquely shoved by a Negro woman who. 


resents the white woinan's patronizing offer to give 
her. jn: boy a penny. To this „story the editor 
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Crilic and JUR Mr. Kazin is currently al work on 


a. study of the American imagination in the nine- 
"' “teenth céntury. His most recent book is STARTING OUT 


` IN THE THIRTIES. 
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“nickel misery." The: most striking thing ` 


must .. 
with the past . . 


that, the -Negro ... 


M. 
"^ 


append this ‘vapid moralizing::‘‘The author -is 
telling ‘us that the modern intelligent Southerner; 
educated and supported by a struggle in the past; 
: overcome his disgust and impatience , 
. must somehow take action to 
prevent the collision: of converging rising forces, so ' 
.. will not be ‘enraged at wey 

intimation of the past. udo c d 

In point of fact this is not what the dim is . 


“about”; itis about irrationality and violence, the 
. switch of moral roles in the midst of racial conflict. - 


The son who has been so exasperated with his " 
mother's ‘attitudes’ now looks down on the mother 
déad at his feet, and for once in his life Aas.no 
"attitudes," is face to face with the terrifying depths . 
of death and guilt that can open up at our feet right 


on a street corner. Flannery O'Connor was nota . 
liberal, and nice liberal comments are not to be ` 


drawn out of her. mouth, for she;never made any. 


She was a pitiless, . ironic, fatalistic recorder of the.. -7 


fact that some original sin survives in every morsel 


-of experience, that real experience usually has some 


violence in it, that this violence: can only be.de- 
scribed, it Baani be diagnosed or cüred like an 
ailment. 
hind human life must be relived-in art in order to ^ 


. be made bearable that readers of "Everything 


i 


That Rises Must. Converge" , can.enjoy its -pitiless- 
ness, its irony, its severity." No matter "how we ` 
live,” error, cruelty, and death are ultimately `- 
what we live, and this is why Flannery O'Connor - 
and Ivan Gold (among others in the book) can .- 


only be distorted by the usual American effort to 


say ' 
deeds. ;  .. 
Still, it cannot be denied that Mr. and Mrs. 


"constructive". things in the face of terrible 


Hills have, on the whole, chosen fairly from the 
- great mass of currént American fiction; their book 


does represent much, not all, of what is going on. 


. I miss Carson McCullers, but no doubt her early | 


(and best) work is not the best illustration of ‘Show 
we live." Her imagination-was too pure, or was 
it too morbid for sociology? I miss something from 
William Styron, but no doubt Mr. and Mrs. Hills 
felt that they had enough examples of how we live 


` in the South (Newport News, Virginia, subdivi- 

‘sion). I miss the crisp and distinct voice of Joyce 
... Carol Oates, but who needs ariother voice when we` . 
already have so many young lady novelists:to tell | ' 
us how we live? I miss something from. Nabokov's > 
Pale Fire, which is one of the great (and mysterious) ` 


novels of our day.. It is, in fact, so difficult and 
hard:to extract from that the editors have predicta- 
bly chosen to reprint the great section from Lolita . . 


in which Humbert Humbert ruefully and hilari- » 


ously describes the mad journéying up and. down, 
America with his nymphet — the motels, | the gift | 
shops, the national parks. Nabokov's is a marvel- . 
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It is because the enduring injustice be-- B 
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ously witty social commentary, and so is Thomas 
` Berger's on Rinehart as a real-estate salesman; so is 
Hughes Rudd’s on the “night folk" in a town where 
the people on the other side of town, in the *'split 
ramblers," are enduring nights of quiet desperation; 
so is John Cheever’s on Aunt Justina, who dropped 
dead in the living room but couldn't be moved or 
buried because of the zoning laws; so is Stanley 
Elkin's on the salesman who after being fired cashes 
in everything he has and hysterically, madly, tries 
to be really "free" for once. The deepest piece of. 
writing in the book is Peter Taylor's “Heads of 
Houses"; there is a sense of individual character 
here that is wonderfully patient and subtle. But 
most of the other selections are indeed fables of our 
society, parables of our condition, and this goes for 
Bellow on Herzog's jealousy; Norman Mailer's 
satire, “The Man Who Studied Yoga," about 
middle-class Jews timidly looking at blue movies; 
John Updike's creamy, luxuriously styled study of a 
family reunion in “The Family Meadow." Loneli- 
ness, alienation, jealousy, moral pains all! Who 
can doubt that most American fiction is devoted to 
the moral pains of middle-class America, that it is 
just as domestic and realistic and unsparing as it was 
. forty years ago in the pages of Sinclair Lewis, 
ninety years ago in the pages of William Dean 
Howells? | 


[. EUROPEAN fiction since the war the central 
subject, the presiding fact, has been death and 
.the terror of nonbeing. That is why European 
writers have invented so many new forms, from 
Beckett’s meditations by characters in extremis to 
~- Robbe-Grillet’s laborious efforts to show that the 
- whole field of human consciousness has been rad- 
ically disturbed in our time. Nothingness is'a 
specter to many European. minds, and new forms 
have been called in to describe the European 
journey through hell. In Sartre and Camus, in 
Günter Grass and Uwe Johnson, one sees how 
naturally new forms and styles spring out of the 
realization that accustomed social forms, classes, 
and beliefs have disappeared. But in American 


fiction just now even the creative originality which - 


Southerners and city Jews once brought to their 
experience of social dissolution has been swallowed 
up into the pervading middle-classness of American 
living and thinking and feeling. 

Our subject now is not the terror of nonbeing, 
the “nausea” that Sartre so hauntingly described 
on the eve of the Second World War; it is the sub- 
urbs; relations with children, “minorities,’? mis- 
tresses, employers; illness; the search for "identity"; 
loneliness; and divorce. The catastrophe in Amer- 
ican fiction is still the breakdown of a marriage. 


E 


OUR MIDDLE-CLASS STORYTELLERS 


Death, as in John Cheever's “The Death of Justina,” 
can be an embarrassment, but is never terrible. 
How many stories in How We Live are about 
marriage versus loneliness, loneliness in marriage, 
loneliness after marriage; about husbands and wives 
not *relating" to each other or anybody else; about 
consciously odd characters who have opted out of 
their “society”; about odd fantasies that some dead 
movie star is still alive; about the “‘disillusionment’’ 
that comes with age; about the orneriness of people 
who promised better. In short, these stories are 
about the things we all are, the things we all live 
and know, the things we are always reading about 
in our magazines and questioning in ourselves. A 
story by Samuel Beckett or Günter Grass is likely 
to surprise even the people they live with, for there 
are depths of fantasy, hallucination, and imaginative 
bitterness in all these European writers who have 
survived the old Europe., But when you turn to a 
new story by John Updike in the New Yorker you 
know in advance pretty much what he is likely to 
write about. 

So if we all share so many éxperiences and iden- 
tities, if even the :deas that will go into our fiction 
are already being used and reused by so many 
people, if there is no longer any romance to fiction, 
an imaginative world of one’s own, if we of the great 
American consensus are all in this together, where 
is the storyteller's specialness, his distinction as an 
artist, to come from? In this great pool of middle- 
class information where so many millions of us 
happily splash together, where writers and readers 
are so often bound by the same attitudes, what 


-can the American storyteller do to realize kis dream 


of reconstituting life intó an art singular to himself, 
of finding what Scott Fitzgerald called “the stamp 
that goes into my books so that people can read it 
blind like Braille"? 

The answer is that the writer from the middle 
class, writing entirely for the middle class, must 
become a performer, for his most pressing profes- 
sional need is to capture the reader, to keep him 
interested, to captivate him by some fresh impres- 
sion of the shared experience. The editors of How 


.We Live fondly believe that the world we now in- 


habit has become so senseless that the contemporary 
novelist is compelled to invent a difficult new fiction, 
full of strange symbols and daring stylistic flights 
that they, the editors, need to explain to the inno- 
cent reader. But the age of “modernism” is now 
quite behind us. In actual fact the creative problem 
of the American novelist today is how to avoid 
banality. There are so many novelists working the 
same *'area," with the same ideas, and these writers 


are so conscious of the publishers and readers who 


usually have the same ideas, that hardly any writers 
can now lose themselves in a singular imaginative 
world, as Kafka did — a world that is as remote 
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'< from ordinary experience as theoretical physics, 


and is to be understood through a system of 


. symbols. There is a brisk expectable lucidity to 


even the most “eccentric” stories in How We Live, 
‘by Donald Barthelme and Terry Southern. These 
writers are mischievous and tricky, real devils — 


- except that they are not, for they always have 


‘their eyes on us. Barthelme is a sharp critic of our 


culture, and Southern is a harmless parodist of it; 
2, i but even Barthelme gets so cute, caught up in his 


. act of resisting and eluding what.is expected of 


. „him, that one.stays the course for the wit of the 


performance rather than for the interest of the 


story. -He is working on us all the time. 'There 


- seem to be no private worlds left to the middle- 
- class imagination. Everything can be understood, 
.. everything has to be shared, anything must be 
o. , “sold”? to the possibly indifferent reader. This is 
' - why our storytellers now depend so much on 
> “style,” on a continuous wit of mind, on manner. 
^,^ “Above all, they have to be charming. PEE 


j” 


| W I am describing is of course magazine 
fiction, "especially magazine fiction in the’ New 
<$ Yorker, and especially the fiction of such virtuosi of ` 
. style, manner, and gesture as Salinger, Cheever, 
. Updike. 


Anything these talented men try out is 
extraordinarily well written, composed and recom- 


“posed with that sophisticated beguilement of the 
. reader that is so much the art behind their work. 


Where would we be in this fiction without. all this 


conscious charm? The New Yorker has been the. 
- principal stage and model of so much American 
. fiction in our time because in New Yorker fiction 


there is rarely any action: This is the plight of the 


^." middle-class imagination: always to feel oneself a 


' and change nothing. 


. Spectator, a conscience, a memory: only; to inhabit 
à world that is only the reflection of one's conscience 
. and memory; that is so full of yearning, guilt; 
;'ángst, and literature, of *the death of God," the 
- "imagination of disaster," vicarious reflections on 


Auschwitz, Hiroshima, Mississippi, South .Africa, 


` Harlem. The people in these stories initiate nothing. | 
“The trouble with him,” 


Nathanael. West said of a character, “the trouble 


"^ with all of us; is that we have no outer world, 


only an inner world, and that by necessity." The 


“outer world" seems to be furiously asserting itself - 
' . all around us, but in fiction it exists only if it is a 
'^ force that calls force out of us, that exists to change 
-us and to be changed. This does not significantly 
' «happen in our middle-class fiction; as in the French : 


‘bourgeois world we have all laughed at in reading 


" .Stendhal and Flaubert, adultery is still the only 


-precipitant of action. Sex is important in our 


-fiction because this seems to be the only new 
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"frontier open to many mida oax imarrieds ‘(the 


terms are virtually synonymous). But in our age - 
of copious and instant and simultaneously concerted- 


information about everything relating to the human `. 


body, even all ideas of love suffer from implied 


banality. So what we mock is not the culture that ` 


. has robbed us of the enthusiasm of love, but our-.- 


selves for thinking ourselves a little bit different. 
In one of John Cheever’s most famous stories; 
“The Country Husband," the husband is like all 


"That is the situation - 


Cheever' always starts from — except: that this one -: 


is in a plane that suddenly makes a crash landing 
in a pasture.. The adventure is not of the slightest 
interest to his family when he gets home, so he 


. falls in love with the baby-sitter. The story begins : 
brilliantly in the plane — They flew .into .a © 
© white cloud of such. density that it reflected .the - 
This is the kind of detail that ` 
is not an unwitting fact of the age; in Madame ` 


exhaust fires." 


Bovary ladies put their gloves into their wine- 


. glasses in order to show that they: do not wish wine, 
,. and this Flaubert noted without ever thinking that 


a later generation would not automatically under- 
stand his reference. 
a form of *style," of establishing his mastery over 


his material. And in fact there is no mastery in 
Cheever's story except his own. ‘The husband has .. : 


Cheever's sentence ‘is really 


- 


no great intimacy with his family, he does not get . 


very far with the baby-sitter, and so he goes to an 
analyst who recommends woodworking as therapy. 


The story derisively ends on.the brainwashed ` 
husband who will no longer fall in love. Yet who 

_. cares about this fellow? He is the interchangeable a 
suburban nobody. It is Cheever one cares about, . 

` Cheever who moves us; he moves us literally by eS 
the force of his effort in every line, by the signifi- - 
cance he gives to:every inflection, and finally by ' 
. the moral that the consciousnéss that comes with 


maturity is cruelly lucid, far from the dopey illu- 
sions of possibility we may entertain after ME 
a crash landing. ' 

. Oh, the sadness of so much inactive thought! Oh, 


|. the ruefulness of seeing our lives so clearly! One *. 
needn't be a writer for the New Yorker, carefully 
. steering one’s little bark of art. between those shores . 
lined with gorgeous advertisements for furs, :cars,: ..; 
. perfumes, and whiskey, to feel this sadness.. Hughes 


Rudd, who is nota New Yorker writer but.a marked-  . 


*Nightwatch at Vernal Equinox, d 


wives moodily lonely in their "split ramiblers." 


‘ihe Soy pegs on the sound from a. Jukebox. 


‘ly independent: fiction writer who happens to . 
be making his living as a television correspondent Sy 
abroad, has an aggressively well written piece in ~ 
‘How We Live, M 
which is really not a story at. all but a passionate. -;: 
social description comparing the outsiders, homo- ^ 
sexuals, drifters in a little night café with: the house- ` 


-aa 


iif The hidden record. spinning in: c bloated, wine 
ing jukebox blasts the walls of the bus station café, 


" walls and ceiling shiny with old: white enamel and 
the congealed grease given off by a million ham- 


burgers; the sound bursts along the! counters and 
. booms and rattles‘in the glass cases of dead. pie 
slices, crusted cake segments and soggy, oily - sweet 
rolls." 'This is arousingly well-written. Mr. Rudd 
‘then moves on to say that listless waitresses are 
. standing in this jukebox roar, that the counter top 
is formica, the ketchup and mustard bottles are 
‘polyethylene, the jukebox is a geological age of 
laminated, scrolled, and twisted plastics, the menus 


are slick in envelopes of heavy cellophane, and that `- 
the counter bears islands of stiffened pliofilm tur- , 


rets, scratched and blurred, squatting guard over 
"more pie slices and cake hunks. Much skill in 
‘observation, much savvy and patient endurance 
have gone into this description of America's horrid 
plastics. The weightless shallow pervading cheap- 
ness of all this plastic is a symbol of the civilization 
in which the burly man sitting at the counter is 
| suddenly shown eee Jpspeur. in which.: the 


EMPTINESS ... 
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Publ in the split rabie keeps vermouth in 


atomizers and makes martinis with battery-oper- ; 
ated mixing rods, in. which the wife feels that life 


bes being lived elsewhere, but not here in her 


city.” But in point of fact nothing happens in this- 
story except that Mr. Rudd is brilliantly writing it. 
“It is because so much happens," a man thinks © 
_to himself in Faulkner’s Light i in August. “Too much 
happens.” Too much is always happening to us. 


and, around us, which is why literature serves to 
clear our minds: Probably never in human history 
have só many people had such sense of “too much" 


happening as we in America have right now. Why, . | 
‘then, has the exciting sense of possibility with: 

i which so many of us live had the distinct effect of _ 
morally depressing our fiction writers? Why, in m : 


“half-finished civilization," as Cheever calls it, “‘i 


this most prosperous, equitable and aceon nee 
`- world, should everyone seem to be so disappointed?” 


It is because, in a world where things once difficult 


. have: become too easy, our moral attitudes have 
. also: become too easy. Literature has become too 
easy to. make. A3 oes 


no 1 os. a Intoour clothes. Where it blows from nobody : 


- ^ ' 7 Knows, yet the dangling tie clinches. - 


aoe ^ nd E e. The neck, the shoulders chafe. . It could come, "Ss Ta 
KIEL TM "We knew, the Unthinkable, but this cannot be. ` ; 


. The one we ‘saw. Shelters abound: 


" ‘Nobody tries the doors. Everyone 


KR NINE SUP ' Seems to be standing-listening as though 


Expecting shrieks of a rain from a possibie" 


uc | Further sky.- 
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Sud ' Isi it still T soon 


audes yo Without waiting to: “ask. To learn, we were told, 


s D sS “To wonder.what if the fume could burn ` | o8. os 
D E T ^ CE s JC Through all this skin? "The light widens. xu puse u 
| n SM Some have begun to- tear ‘their clothes’ ^ M Í < 


m m c Is. to wait and ask — nothing v was said of a presence.: 


PROPHECIES, WITCHES, and SPELLS 


by Ann Cornelisen 


. Not since Carlo Levi's CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI has there appeared a book as eloquent and éffeclive about life in the 

f | poverly-cursed mountain villages of Italy as Ann Cornelisen’s TORREGRECA: A WORLD IN SOUTHERN ITALY, lo.be 

. published in October by the Atlantic Monthly Press. Here we present one segment. Miss Cornelisen, a 1948. Vassar 

. graduate, went to I laly i in the mid-1950s to study archaeology, and subsequently set up some.300 nursery schools there 
. Sor the British Save-the-Children Fund. She lived for three years in the town she calls Torregreca. 





| |o vilage in Southern Italy has a mago, a 
- stregone, a witch, often a woman, proficient in the 
art of casting and uncasting spells, of healing mys- 
' terious diseases and driving away evil spirits. It 
has always been a respectable, lucrative profession, 
but it does not attract the young of today. The 
idea has been embarrassed underground. Medicine 


. has improved. Spells have softened into super- 


stitions, and the evil eye has become a generic 
explanation for anything not understood. 


. of thing. We don’t.” Strange, then, that everyone 
in the province of Matera, doctors, lawyers, 
peasants, waiters, and bus. drivers, refers to one 
' town as Quel Paese (“That Town") rather than 


, whisper its name. He who dares, even if he touches i 


iron as he says it, must forever avoid the town, for 
* he: has invited the curse of the evil eye. There is no 
antidote. Calamity awaits him in Quel Paese. 

I looked forward to seeing a town of such power, 
.to feeling it, since such' malevolence must create 
physical vibrations, but I had to wait almost a year. 
Barricaded by mountains, itself perched on a high 
. rock spine, it was not a place on the way to any 
‘other. You went there on purpose or not àt all. 
When I did; I was not disappointed. Quel Paese 
gave me a day I will never forget, not because what 
happened there was important, but because it had 


J 
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“Qur . 
mothers, our grandmothers believed in that sort - 


never happened to me before — or since. All my 
luggage was stolen. 

Once in Torregreca I met a surveyor, a charming 
bearded Venetian who was jubilant at the idea of 
talking to “a sensible. person,” as he called me. 
This was supposed to be his country, yet it seemed 
darkest Africa to him. If he “gazed on” a mother 
nursing her child, the family went into paroxysms 
of counterspells. “Dammit, I don't want to ‘gaze 
on’ them, but they will haul out their breasts in 
cinemas and office waiting rooms and’ bus stations. 
What am I to do?” Shaving his beard might have 
helped. It is a well-known fact that if a stranger's 
hair falls on the breast, it clogs the tit. Still, as a 
stranger, his envy was a threat to the milk. In 
passing he could snatch it up and take it with him. 


. What irritated the Venetian surveyor most was 
. Quel Paese. 


“Rot, nothing but rot, and my.boss 
expects me to believe it. He's ordered me not to 
mention the name in his hearing. Eh!" he threw 
his hands up in the air. “What do you do with 
these people? They're back in the Dark Ages." 
A Northerner's sense of humor is as quick as his 
irritation. Soon he was telling stories in a bad - 
mock Southern accent and planning another meet- 
ing when next he came to Torregreca. I never 
saw him again, but he sent me a postcard from 
Matera. “I take it all back. Had to go to Quel . 


Paese alone — no driver would take me. A mule 
threw me. I landed on an iron stake that pierced 
my chest. They say Pll be all right — three weeks 
in hospital followed by six months sick leave. Guess 
where m going! VENICE. Best wishes . . ." 

Enchantments, affascinazione, sudden passion, 
strange physical symptoms, infertility, falling hair, 
cross-eyed babies — everything can be blamed on 
a spell that has been cast or a potion slipped into 
food. Casting spells may be the specialty of one 
witch, breaking them the art of another. The prob- 
lem lies in choosing the right one. 

The human being is surrounded by danger. 
The glance of a stranger, a neighbor's jealousy, a 
spiteful thought, the moon's beams, or the dark of a 
shadow — they are all threats. An adult protects 
himself as best he can, but a child must be de- 
fended. For centuries the campaign has been a 
delaying action. Mothers teach their daughters 
how to distract spirits. Their wiles are concealed 
by the yards and yards of swaddling that truss a 
baby from the time he is born until he is a year old, 
sometimes older. This living mummy can be taken 
anywhere, like a package, dumped in any field, 
left on any shelf, and he is always protected by the 
charms slipped between the layers of his bindings. 
The twice-daily unswaddling and reswaddling is a 
ritual that takes skill. The baby is placed in a nest 
of old, soft rags. His arms are forced to his sides, 
his legs held straight out; then with a quick swirl 
of the wide band he is immobilized. Another quick 
wrap and the charm sack can be placed roughly 
where the mother thinks the genitals might be. 
The sack is not so important as its contents. There 
will be a length of hairy string, a few grains of 
wheat (any number so long as it is odd), perhaps 
a rough cross, an image of Sant Antonio, San 
Rocco, or the Madonna. If the evil spirit can be 
tricked into counting the strands of string, or the 
wheat kernels, he will forget his wicked errand. 
Each saint has his own sphere, of course, and his 
very presence might put the spirit to flight. The 
sack in place, more swaddling is wrapped around, 
and then a pair of scissors, open to cut the evil 
spirit before it can reach the sack, is slipped be- 
tween the folds. Now the bundle is ready for the 
final neatening up. The outside layers must be 
very even and close together, so that the baby’s 
head seems to stick out of a cocoon of striated 
linen. He is slipped into a cotton envelope with 
coarse lace that tickles his chin, and he is ready 
for any eventuality. 

Only certain people can make charms, ones that 
are truly effective against curses.  Chichella's 
grandmother, her mother, and later Chichella her- 
self were considered masters of the art. No one 
has ever been willing to explain why one person 
has the right personality and another does not, 










See 


| Chichella, the keeper of the myth 


but there is some undefined relationship between 


the person and the spirits. It may be the courage 
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to defy their powers or it may be a subtle affinity 3 


created by invisible wavelengths, but whatever 
the unknown attraction is, it cannot be acquired. 
One is born a charm-maker, or one is not. 


It was one subject Chichella never wanted to dis- 


cuss with me. Another was the strange power she 
developed during menstrual periods, when other 
women avoided planting or making bread for fear 
they would “sour” whatever they touched. Ap- 
parently she reversed the cycle, excelling in those 
things she normally did well. The women knew 
it and came begging her to do them a favor, some- 
thing they particularly wanted to turn out well, 
when she had her next period. I think she did most 
of them, and they were favors in the sense that she 
was never paid for them. But she did not want to 
talk about it. Naturally, I did. She usually had 


her own way. She could not remember, she would. 


say, or, No one believed in that sort of thing. It was 
rare that I could lure her into any comments on 
magic, curses, or her own minor powers; but I 
remember one winter morning reading a book 
called Sud e Magia, by Ernesto de Martino while I 
waited for the fog to lift. 
"Chichella," I called, “Did you ever hear any- 

thing like this?" 

Sope ’nu tempetille 

c'era quatto voiarille: 

'a cape rànule `a scazzavane. 

Fucitinne ranele da la vocca: 

La chiave de la Chiesia non si tocca. 


On top of a little hill 

there were four little steers 

who squashed the head of a frog. 

Flee little frogs of the mouth [i.e. cankers]: 
The key of the church cannot be touched. 


“What’s the matter? 
answer. 
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. stand about church keys." 
frowned, and then started singsonging the real 
. Tarnese words in a high nasal voice which had 
. none of her normal huskiness. 
voice; I could feel her trying to reach a particular 
spirit. She chanted on through different verses — 
as best I could understand, against infant diseases, 
= cradle cap, hernia, and rough, thorny skin. She 
- stopped as suddenly as she had started, opened 
— her eyes, and looked at me in surprise, I thought. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


*No, why?" 
**You're always funny when you read too much." 
That seemed the end of the subject. I turned 


back to my book. Chichella does not like to be 


ignored, and she had more to say. She planted 
herself right in front of me with her hands on her 


hips. 


*Your professor" — her scorn covered the whole 
profession — ‘‘says it’s like that, so it must be. But 
the words are wrong . . . and he doesn't under- 
She closed her eyes, 


It was a trance 


“Don’t stop." 
**Nobody believes in that sort of thing anymore." 
* Didn't you take Luigi to a witch when he was 


— little?” I asked. 


“That was different. The doctors didn’t know 
what to do, and I was desperate. Besides, the 


witches have all died off now. They were old." 


*Here — take a look at this picture." I showed 


her my book with its picture of the witch of Quel 


Paese. 
“Looks like Ucculich right here in Torregreca. 


— She's old now, doesn't do much, but I did hear 
her daughter will help — sometimes — as a favor." 


She blushed at giving herself away. The rest of 
the morning she was too busy to talk, and left 
with a short * Buon giorno" to me. 


Da fog went on for a week. We draped our 
faces with scarves, like Arab women, to keep it 
from searing our lungs, but it stung our eyes and 


- prickled our cheeks. Once or twice a day there 


might be a tear in the gray cotton revealing a sunlit 
patch way far below in the never-never land of the 
valley we thought no longer existed. A blink and 
it was gone; the mirage of a mind laid siege to 
by fog. The cobbles were slick, stone walls shim- 
mered. Clothes clung, then mildewed on our backs. 
Finally late one afternoon a gale blew up to sweep 
the skies clear again and release us from prison. 


. People streamed out of their houses, and the babble 


of life began again. We wanted air and reassurance. 
For myself, I walked through my own land of make- 


. anes 

ES believe, across from town and around the end of 

— the butte to the mountains. As I walked, I won- 
—— dered about spells, for I could find no other ex- 
- planation for my enchantment with the deep 
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red of saturated tiles studded here and there with 
diamond beads of moisture, or with those houses I 
knew to be mean and squalid, but which were, for 
me, a gleaming copper fall of light, shadow, and 
geometric pattern of mysterious beauty. Valleys 
stretched hazy and blue as far as the eye could see, 
with here and there a trailing veil of mist that had 
hidden from the wind. Stumps of grapevines, 
cruel and black in their deadness, tangled with 
their own shadows to cast a grotesque net over 
hillsides. In the wheat fields twilled with furrows 
the earth was gray, almost fertile looking, but no 
silken green sprouts had dared to announce a 
future. On beyond, the mountains — purple, red, 
blue, violent in their cleanliness — were more than 
ever the insurmountable wall between us and the 
rest of the world. Never had they been more 
beautiful or more threatening in their challenge. 
Still, men had built that proud sentinel tower I saw 
glowering red in the sunset; maybe they could fight 
on to some kind of victory. I hurried back to my 
fire. 

Late that night I was awakened by pounding 
at my door. It was Chichella, hysterical. 

*Luigi's dying. He's dying right in front of my 
eyes, and I can't do anything about it. It's a spell. 
He's always been under a spell — no one's ever 
been able to break it.” She babbled on while I 
dressed. Down in her storeroom, in bed with the 
other two children, was a very feverish little boy 
shivering and crying, unable to swallow, unable to 
breathe. 

“Its a curse — nothing to do — its a curse." 

*Have you called the doctor?" 

*What doctor? I need the witch, the right one 
who understands the curse. P've never found the 
right one." She howled on. A linen towel wrapped 
swami-fashion hid Luigi’s head and much of his 
face. When I pulled it aside to feel his cheek, 
Chichella turned lioness, clawing me away from 
the bed. 

*Don't touch that!" she screamed. 
touch — that "" 

“All right, Chichella. Calm down and stay 
here. Lll get the doctor, but you could bathe his 
forehead and his face. He'd be more comfortable 
— and for God's sake stop babbling about a curse." 

“He won't come, you know he won't. Be- 
sides . . ." She thought better of it, and I left 
before she could tell me again about the witch. 

I cursed the cold, the spells, and the fancy lan- 
guage of anthropologists — negativism. ‘That was 
not just negativism; it was stark terror. I would 
get the doctor out. He would come for violent 
fever or diphtheria. That last word was enough. 
He pulled his clothes on over his pajamas, and in 
less than ten minutes we were back at Chichella's. 
It was a strep throat, and someday, soon, there 


* Don't — 
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"My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 









Meet an elder statesman in the 
computer business. 


IBM's John Backus is 43, pretty young for an elder statesman in most 
industries. But then, the computer business is less than 20 years old. And 
mathematician Backus has been in it since the beginning. 

He started working with computers in the early 1950's. It was about 
the time a leading business magazine estimated that no more than 50 
companies would ever have use for a computer. 

Today, it is estimated that there are well over 50,000 computer 
installations in the United States alone. Part of the reason for this aston- 
ishing growth: the progress made in programming. In this field, John 
Backus was a pioneer. 

"It bothered us, in the early days of computers, that so few people 
could use them," he says. "One reason was, programming cost as much 
as the machine. A small company just couldn't afford data processing." 

With a small group of associates, John Backus tackled the problem 
and stayed with it for three years. The result was the simplified program- 
ming system called FORTRAN (FORmula TRANslator) which made pro- 
gramming considerably less expensive than before. Today, FORTRAN 
"is probably the most widely used programming system in the world. 
Currently, John Backus is working on a new mathematical concept 


. which is still in the realm of pure theory. But his theories, like the work 


of many IBM scientists, ultimately have a way of making computers 
more useful. 
"an — —————— GHI 
From a beginning less than two decades ago, computer tech- 
nology has made remarkable progress. John Backus is one 
of many outstanding men and women in the industry who have 
turned a laboratory marvel into tens of thousands of comput- 
ers helping people around the world. 
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M ‘Isn't it strange to find people in this coun- 
— try today who criticize advertising and 
say it should be restricted? Well-meaning 
people who say that it is unfair competi- 
tion for a big company to spend more on 
advertising than a small company. 
Ignoring the fact that it is advertising 
that helps ‘small companies grow big . . 
companies like Polaroid, Xerox, Sony and 
dozens more who have taken on the giants 
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in the marketplace and won their profit- 
able niche. 

These people think we should restrict 
the amount of advertising a company 
can do—just to be fair. 

But, of course, big companies spend 
more on research and development than 
little companies, too. And that's even 
more unfair because it helps develop new 
products the little companies don't have. 
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“The American standard of living 

‘is due in no small measure to the 
imaginative genius of advertising 

- which not only creates and sharpens 
- demand but also, by its impact upon 
the competitive process, stimulates 
the never ceasing quest ot improve- 
meni in quality of the product. 


So, perhaps, we should also restrict re- 
search and development. 

It's too bad somebody didn't think of 
this 40 years ago. Then we'd all still have 
iceboxes. And you wouldn't have to worry 
about getting all that frozen food home 
from the supermarket before it thaws. In 
your 1966 Model “T.” 


Magazine Publishers Association 
An association of 365 leading U.S. magazines 
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will be a new saint, Sant’ Antibiotica, famous for 
protecting children and exorcising curses. 

It was gentle, rabbit-faced Dr. Neri I had dragged 
out of bed, the medico condotto who cared for the 
official poor list. Afterward, as I drove him home, 
I asked what he thought of spells that seemed more 
powerful than any god or medicine. He answered 
slowly, without contempt or medical bluster, offer- 
ing me an idea after he had peeled off its rind of 
prejudices as he might the skin of an orange. 

"We all try to explain our misfortunes, you 
know. ‘Theirs are so violent, so sudden. To us a 
landslide, the collapse of a roof, or a disease — 
TB, ulcers — don't burst into existence like light- 
ning. We see the symptoms, causes if you prefer. 
Life has a certain reasonable order to us, but to the 
peasants it’s a series of somersaults. Each jolt is 
so unexpected it could only be caused by malevolent 
spirits and their curses — and they outrank God, 
or the disaster could not have happened. Take 
Luigi. His throat's been brewing for days, but the 
crisis tonight was the first anyone knew of it. A 
curse is the most logical answer for Chichella, a 
curse or God's vengeance. You seek comfort in 
God; their lives are spent trying to stay on the good 
side of all the gods." He paused as though working 
out a problem. ‘‘As doctors we could do a lot to 
change their faith in curses and spirits, but I won- 
der if we will. They're too convenient — they 
cover up all the things we don't understand. If 
your patient believes in the evil eye, you feel safer. 
Maybe I don't make myself clear. All of us in the 
South, not just doctors, but all the educated class, 
have encouraged ignorance in the peasants for 
our own protection. Times have changed, so have 
the peasants. They're not afraid of us, and they're 
less afraid of spirits every day. One wonders where 
it will end.” He shook himself. “‘At this rate Pll 
be seeing ghosts pretty soon. Must be the night air. 
Won't you come in for a cognac?” 

I thanked him and drove home. 


I HEARD no more from Chichella about ‘‘we don't 
believe in spells now. Our grandmothers did." 
It was a bad winter for her. There was no work. 
On what I gave her she was trying to live, feed and 
clothe her children, and pay her husband's debt. 
Once, for a week, we kept a record of everything 
the children ate. Originally I had wanted to do 
it for a month, but as Chichella said, it was a 
waste of time because they always ate the same 
things. The breakdown is without specific quan- 
tities except for bread. Each child ate one pound 
of bread a day. One was three, one six, and the 
eldest was seven years old. Chichella herself ate 


E a kilo, two and one fifth pounds, of bread a day. 


















































Dinner *» 
Bread, persimmons  - 


- 


Lunch 
Spaghetti, oil, 
cheese, bread 
Bread, persimmons Spaghetti, tomato 


Breakfast 
Bread, persimmons 


Bread, persimmons 





sauce, bread E 
Bread, sausage Spaghetti, oil, Bread, dried figs 

bread L6 
Bread Macaroni, beans, Bread, persimmons 

bread -a 
Bread Spaghetti, oil, “Pizza” (flatbread - 

bread with garlic on top) | 
Bread, persimmons Greens, beans, Dried codfish, " A 

bread potatoes, bread 


Bread, codfish Macaroni, dried 


Bread, dried figs 
peas, bread E 

On that kind of diet it was not surprising that the | 
children in Torregreca were often small, potbellied, - 
and listless. Teachers prided themselves on how 4 
well they kept order in their classrooms without 4 
realizing they had not overcome a problem; they 4 
had simply failed to recognize one. It is not natura 
for nursery children to sit like lumps for eight - 
straight hours. If they do, something is wrong. T E 

On the diet their parents can afford, the children — b 
are lethargic. As adults, their strength will not - 
last for long periods of heavy work. Their pace T 
must be slow if it is to be constant. Young or old, — 
they have little resistance to infectious disease dq 
especially those of the respiratory system. 

Chichella did the best she could on her budget. - 
She seldom bought greens (spinach, chicory A 
broccoli, lettuce, and the like) because they were. d 
not filling enough. The fruits and vegetables she - 
did buy were ''surplus," too poor in quality to E 
haul to the market or too abundant to bring a de- — a 
cent price. Vendors shoveled ‘‘surplus” off the © 
backs of trucks; the more you took, the less you - 
paid per kilo. The year had a pattern for Chi- - 
chella and her children. One month they lived — 
on peppers; another on figs. But it was always - 
bread that was the filler, sometimes smeared with a * 
a blob of leftover beans, sometimes with a dried — E 
tomato or fig; more often than not it was softened — 
with water and a drop of oil. Even Luigi, who E 
was bottomless, got tired of it. d 3 

“Mama,” he asked one evening, “‘does everyhod 
eat plain bread for supper?” E "n 

“Just leave it if you don't want it" had been her, 
answer. He did. Because they were always hun- | 
gry, Chichella protected the precious extras she - 
might have by carrying them with her in a pasch 3 
work shopping bag. At times she left it in my — 
custody; three dried sausages, an egg, and maybe | E 
a packet of margarine I had told her to take when E 
I left on a trip. If the bag was unguarded for a 
minute, the goodies disappeared. Still her ex 
penses were twice her income, and I was not sur- 
prised when she jumped at the chance of adding | 
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©- even sixteen cents a day to her income by cleaning 
San Potito, the parish church. 
-  . She had to finish before the first morning Mass 
= „at six, so she got up at four. One morning, as she 
— . stumbled through the dark she heard what sounded 
_ like a baby’s cry. She stood still; again the cry, 
= but further away, to her left. She followed it; 
. again and again came the cry. She went on, 
stopping to listen every few steps until she realized 
= she was nearing the cemetery gates. Then she 
= . panicked and ran to the church, where she bolted 
herself in until the priest came. She knew and so 
— did everyone else that she had heard the souls of 
E- the dead crying out in protest. At dawn they had 
— to return to the exile of the grave. Morning after 
— morning she heard the same cry, a wail that was 
fainter and fainter unless she followed it along the 
-— road toward the cemetery. Morning after morning 
- it terrified her. Old hags brought special amulets. 
= Still the souls cried. She wore one of her own sack- 
— charms against the evil eye. The souls howled and 
= wailed. Finally she could bear it no longer. She 
- gave up the job, and the priest could find no one 
- willing to take her place. One hundred lire a day 
- iş not enough for braving an encounter with the 
-~ souls of the dead who resent their graves. 


O,. morning in the Piazza I met Don Matteo, 
gay as always and plumper, judging from the way 
his cassock pulled under the arms. 

“Ah, just the person I wanted to meet. Come 
along with me, Donna Anna, we'll have coffee, 
it’s my only vice now that Luca's put me on a diet." 
He chuckled, pleased at having one vice no one 
could deny him. “I don’t see nearly enough of 
you — and what are these strange goings-on up 
your way? Have you been courting the devil?" 
He waited to continue until we were settled at a 
table and the men had retreated to a respectful 
gaping distance. “Now tell me, what have you 
=~ been up to with the spirits? They say even you 
have heard them." 

xd I told him of Chichella's dawn meetings with 
- the souls of the dead and my regret at her giving 
= up her job at San Potito. He nodded kindly as 
he listened, and seemed so sympathetic that I 
asked if he believed the spirits cried as they returned 
. to their graves. 

* Ma nd, you mustn't take that sort of thing 
seriously. "They're always talking about spirits 
here. Old wives’ tales, like ghost stories; their 
= imaginations get to work, and pretty soon they 
- . believe they've heard spirits crying." He hesitated 
| a minute, raising his eyebrows even higher. ‘But 
— I do believe in the Monached. You know what they 
are? The spirits of unbaptized babies damned to 
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wander the earth. They end up living with people; 
they have to. Now don't laugh, I’m not teasing, 
they do! There’s one in every old house in Tor- 
regreca. Ours is special, has a personality like 
no other. Of course he prowls at night. Likes 
jam and throws pots and pans around and lately 
he’s taken a dislike to my new breviary — keeps 
pulling pages out. He's misplaced my father’s 
old fascist medals. You can laugh if you like. 
Father may be absentminded, but not about his 
decorations. The Monached did it. If you'd rented 
an old house, you might have had trouble. They 
don't like change, and sometimes new tenants 
don't suit them. I suppose they'll disappear with 
all this new housing. They won't move, you know 
— absolutely won't. Pm quite serious 

He was getting cross with me, so I asked about 
witches and curses. His face turned to a mask, his 
eyebrows straightened out, and I saw for the first 
time what a sad face he had. I thought he was 
going to dismiss the subject entirely. Instead he 
said, Fear makes them believe. Doctors don't 
have the right cures. No one can explain the things 
that happen; finally, rather than believe in a true 
God who has His reasons, they believe in curses 
and witches. Enlightened priests — and there are 
some — have fought it. Others let it go, incorporate 
the pagan in Catholic ritual. As for witches, they're 
like plumbers here — everyone is a halfway witch. 
Old Ida, our faithful messenger boy, for instance. 
When her spirits are just right, she's one of the 
more powerful. She's a bit temperamental. If 
she doesn't like her customer, she pretends she 
can't do anything, but if there's a spell to be broken, 
she's the girl who can do it. I’ve noticed she likes 
you, so anytime...’ He smiled, but talking 
about the superstitions of his parishioners had de- 
pressed him. He signaled for our check, and then 
leaned over and said very quietly, “Look at the 
men's faces! They can't imagine what we've been 
talking about. Pd better help them or — or their 
imaginations, you know. You must always be 
careful.” In a louder voice, a public voice: “Have 
a nice trip, Donna Anna, and come back soon. 
'T here's still much to be done in Torregreca." Now 
what would they think? I was not going anywhere. 


I. Lucania if there is a sense of religion in magic, 
there is also a sense of magic in religion, and to com- 
plete the braid of common belief, a silken strand 
of the pagan. Serpents are draped over statues of - 
saints; the Madonna is called on to exorcise evil 
spirits; grain sprouts, grown in the dark, are placed 
in Christ’s coffin on Good Friday. A bride and 
groom’s relatives, who prepare the marriage bed, 
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hide amulets in the mattress against evil spirits — - 
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and sprinkle salt on the springs, but the culmina- 
tion of their work is the formal blessing. Later 
a plowshare, in these parts an ambiguous symbol 
of fertility, is hidden under the bed with a sickle 
— once more the blade to cut the evil spirits before 
they can do harm. The serious business of the 
wedding taken care of, everyone settles in to have 
a high old time, except, perhaps, the bride and 
groom. Until very recently they were sent off to 
bed while the relatives danced and drank in the 
next room — and, of course, banged on the door 
for progress reports. Even now couples are barri- 
caded in together for seven straight days in what is 
referred to as “The Bride’s Week.” Fortunately, 
relatives may come to call; the first visit is always 
that of the two moth- 
ers, who bring coffee 
and remake the bed — 
a courteous way of 
snooping for proof of 
the bride’s lost virgin- 
ity. All they ask is a 
spotted linen towel to 
display — and who 
can tell human blood 
from the blood of a 
chicken, that noble 
fowl who has already 
supplied meat for the 
feast. Small wonder 
that those who can af- 
ford it are married in 
Pompeii and spend a 
few days away from 
their village ! 
Sanctuaries in dank 
caves or in the crypts 
of churches still hold 
a mystical attraction 
for the afflicted. Being 
Stygian and churchly, 
they unite, as it were, 
all the powers under 
one roof. Often they 
are so hung with arms, 
legs, heads, and other bits of the human ap- 
paratus that they might be the parts depot of a wax- 
works. Each votive offering has been brought by a 
pilgrim to thank the saint for driving the evil spirits 
out of a specific part of the body. Often the vows are 
made for children suffering the dread lassitude that 
signals infantile curses. The real malady — dysen- 
tery, worms, or just plain malnutrition — is so per- 
sistent the mother knows her child has been put un- 
der an evil spell. “Free my little Angelo of these evil 
spirits, and he will wear your cassock and rope for a 
year as a reminder of your protection." So, for a 
year, if he is cured, little Angelo dribbles and spills 
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Festa in honor of Pancrazio 


on the same habit, sleeps in it, and trails it through 
the dusty muck of the village streets. Sometimes the 
saint does not do his work well. He is discarded for 
another saint and another sanctuary. The power of 
curses is infinite, the power of saints limited and ca- 
pricious. 

Superstitious and devout as they are, Southerners 


have a casual approach to their saints. In May, ~~ 


for instance, for the festival of San Pancrazio, 


avenger of false witness and false oaths, the Torresi — — 
simply ignore religious facts and rearrange things 


to suit themselves. Of San Pancrazio's life only — 
the end is known. In 304 a.D., during the Christian 

persecutions ordered by the Emperor Diocletian, - 
he was stoned to death. He was fourteen years old. 


lover of Santa Filo- 
mena, the 1E 
lady of the Catholic ~ 
Church. There is no | 


there are a number of 
stories. One tells fa 
Santa Filomena found .— 


a green dress in San. 
Severino Marche. An-. 


Priscilla. At first they 
were identified as those 


Filomena; subsequent 
analysis proved they 
were of some 
lady hurriedly buried 
in the 
The whole affair 
turned into an ec- 
clesiastical porcupine; 
anyone who tried to 
get to the meat of the situation was punctured by the 





dissenters’ quills. From their resting place under __ 


the altar of a village church near Naples, the 
"wrong" bones were already producing miracles 
and apparitions, and the parish priest had written 
an inspired life of Santa Filomena. Today it is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of religious fiction, but it did 
much to confuse the issue at the time. The Church, 
in its wisdom, has decided there is nothing certain 
about the life of Santa Filomena. She may have 


been a Christian martyr who lived in the second or 
the sixth century. The Torresi are not so cautious. _ 


As they tell it, she was the beautiful daughter of a 


That is the official ver- B- 
sion, but for the Torresi — - 
he was the ever faithful — 


mystery 


agreement about Aer; 


perfectly preserved in ~ 


other tells of remains 
found in 1802 under ` 
a garbled inscription - 
in the Catacombs of ~ 


of a martyr named = 


later 


same grave. - 
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San Pancrazio saw her, 
fell passionately in love with her, and asked her 
father for her hand in marriage. The father agreed. 


^ri rich merchant of Bari. 


. Santa Filomena did not. She knew her destiny 

| was sainthood and her most precious purity must 

|o be defended at any cost. When, on her wedding 

- day, she still could not dissuade her lover, she 

E. _ walked into the sea and drowned. San Pancrazio 

= was inconsolable. Through seventeen centuries he 

— has followed in her wake, and though he may be no 

E E closer to his beloved now, he has become a special 

— favorite with all women, particularly the unmarried. 

a Prince Charming alľ Italiana had found his way 

- into the religious calendar and had brought such 

- joy that anomalies of whatever character were to 

pe forgotten. This was to be a gloriously irrational 

—— feminine festa. I was startled when the celebration 

E began the night before, with bonfires lighted in all 

- the streets and alleys. People sat around them, 

sd gossiping and feeding the fires with twigs. At the 

- sound of a footstep they called “Who goes there?" 

a ~The answer ‘‘Friend!’’ brought greetings and the 

x . offer of a glass of wine. A few feet farther on 

. another fire, another group, another call **Who 

3 = goes there?" On into the night they sat, watching 

by their fires until they judged all evil had been 

. put to flight. This was the spring exorcism of the 

= spirits that had coagulated in Torregreca during 

the winter. (This was as I first saw it in 1960. By 

E 1967 some Torresi had found a more respectable 

interpretation. San Pancrazio was a vineyard 

keeper, a very careful one, and the sight of neatly 

Emed vines gives him pleasure. So the fires 

— are of vine cuttings, and if there are enough to 

CORP him, San Pancrazio will protect the vine- 

= yards from storms. Perhaps this version is slightly 

3 ess pagan, but it certainly is not the traditional 
. one.) 

= Next morning Santa Filomena led the procession, 

— borne aloft, reclining like a china Elizabeth Barrett 

- Browning on a gold baroque chaise longue with 

: a ‘satin pillows and angels that bobbled at the ends of 

E long springs. She was languid and either very frail 

—. or very haughty. Her herald was an old shepherd 

po tootled away on his bagpipes; her followers, 

the women of the town, who were more dejected 

- than elated by their lover's pursuit. They groaned 

an anthem whose words were lost in a babble of 

fo conficting versions. Way at the back came San 

= Pancrazio, a medieval beatnik scrubbed up and 

_ dressed for the occasion in tin armor and a satin 

- miniskirt. With each lurch his puttees rattled and 


- his helmet swiveled around on his wig. His bearers’ 


4 = were doing their best, but they had to follow the 
= excited directions of a priest carrying a wax hand 
E: É mounted on a golden column. When he raised 


= the hand high in the air, they stopped and wobbled. 
- — Two waves and they staggered off. The pace was 





so slow there at the back that the men who followed _ 
San Pancrazio had time for a glass of wine at the 
several shops along the route. Soon their faces - 
were flushed and their steps uncertain. 

Snaking through the alleys of the Rabata and 
the Saraceno, Santa Filomena was usually one 
street higher than San Pancrazio. As I glimpsed 
them through the funnel of a cross-stairway they 
seemed to pass each other going in opposite direc- _ 
tions. Where it would end was hard to tell. For a 
while, as we backtracked, I thought we might 
gyrate until the processioners had been dropped 
off, one by one, at their own doorsteps. Instead 
we drew up in front of the prisonlike elementary 
school. The statues were arranged side by side. 
No one spoke. The silence was tense, expectant. 
The men took off their hats in a half-embarrassed 
salute. The women, stiff, their eyes forward, held 
their candles absolutely vertical. Nothing hap- 
pened. The priest brandished his wax hand again. 
Still nothing happened. He went red in the face 
and wigwagged emphatically. Pop, pop, pop, pop, 
pop, pause. Then again, all around us the not very 
loud pop, pop, pop, pop, pop of firecrackers — lots 
of them. And another pause. Bang! Bang! Long, 
long pause — BOOM! 

The windows of the school rattled, and there was 
a big sigh from the crowd. The festa was over. 
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FAIRY SONG 
[Collected at Levanto (La Spezia) Italia] 


ey RANDALL JARRELL 


Warmed over pine-cones 

The water washed me; 

My mother fed me 

A fried squash-flower; 

The black priest blessed me 
Upon his Vespa. 
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As I passed by the barber's 

They were cutting the hair | 
Of a boy who, waving, T 
Sat on a horse-headed chair. : 


Ah, come away, come away 
To the Bar, my beloved — =< S 
There, clothed in the jeans 
Of a ranch of the West, | 
We'll dance to the clear strains a ES 
Of The Little Complex. A 
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“The small college of the future n afford io be the TT privilege of the especially oradea ” says Mrs. 


College. Since 1946, she has served successively as dean, faculty. trustee, director of the Center for Continuing. 


Raushenbush, who.taught at Wellesley, Barnard, and Columbia before she joined the facully of Sarah Lawrence 


Ii is parl of a continuing examination in our pages of the pains and problems and prospects of higher education. 


: da impressive salmon-colored application form 


on which one applies for federal funds for college 


.facilities asks the petitioner, very early, to predict. 


growth ` in the size of his institution over the next 
few years. Moreover, the instructions say that if 
it is not possible to promise such growth, the apply- 
ing institution should not bother to 389 further in 


P completing the application. 


The reason for the requirement is understand- 


‘able and sound. Twenty years ago we knew some- 


thing about the number of seventeen-year-old 
people who would be ready for college by the early 
sixties, but as we review our behavior as educators, 
it is painfully clear we did much too little to be 


ready for them, although we talked a great deal 


about the problems'their presence would pose. 
When they started coming, we rushed to house and 
feed and find ways of teaching them. ; The president 
of a great state university said, one September day 
about three years ago, with a kind of anesthetized 
calm, “Two thousand more freshmen registered 
at the university last week than we had expected.” 

So the national need for education in quantity is 


great, and the national government has a clear 


responsibility to do its share to meet the national 
Copyright © 1968, by The John Day Company, Inc. 


need. Its generous support of programs, research, . 


teachers, and facilities testifies to its effort. 
Not only in government application forms but at 


trators, in fund-raising efforts, in scientific and 
technological laboratories and factories devising 


and making instruments that will teach students ` 


i: Education, and président of the college. -This article comes from THE UNFINISHED JOURNEY, @ volume commemoral- ` 
ing the one-hundredth anniversary of the U.S. Department of Education, to be published this month by John Day. -: 
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educational meetings, in conferences of adminis-.. 


by the thousands instead of merely by the hun- . 
dreds, the race to meet the upsurge with teachers, ` 


space, equipment exerts a powerful force. 
The small colleges respond in several ways: Some 
double and triple in size and share the need of the 


grow, into universities; the need for specialized 
and graduate training gives many of them, at 


last, an opportunity to join the university ranks, | 


very, large institutions for increased facilities for | 
‘increasing numbers. Some of them grow, or try. to. 


Some of them resist growing, or grow moderately, : 


| out of a conviction that their educational value lies. 
Finally there is evidence that’. 
.in the present important search for ways to im- 


in remaining small. 


prove education, small colleges may develop. new 
forms and new functions. 


I.have two things to say about small liberal 


arts colleges; both deal with the functions I think 


gentlemen turned out by the men's colleges. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


they have to perform in these times in addition to 


functions they have performed in the past, or in- 


stead of those functions. 

One has to do with the way small liberal arts 
colleges, because of their size, their independence 
from large institutional pressures, their potential 


for mobility, their internal human relations, can - 


serve some of the new and urgent educational 
needs more directly than can large institutions 
and give educators, teachers, students, parents, 


and society generally some insight into these needs 


as well as possible ways of dealing with them. The 
other endorses a new kind of relationship. now 
developing between small colleges and large univer- 
sities that may in the end maximize the assets of 
each and counteract, to some degree at least, the 


. habilities of each. 


. Whether in the increasing complexity of educa- 
tion liberal arts colleges will be able to serve these 


functions depends on whether we are able to sum- 


mon the human resources and the financial support - 


--to serve them. I suggest that the possibilities are 


important and unique and can create a que new 
design for education. | 

I do not seek to justify the traditional ‘ole of 
the liberal arts college or to support its survival 
because of its history. The small liberal arts col- 
leges have been a powerful force in the best in- 
tellectual life of this country; they have educated 
great men and distinguished women. For a hun- 
dred years they made the largest contribution to the 


- thinking of the men who designed the. political 


and industrial life of the country and formed the 
institutions of a pioneering society. They were 
created to educate ministers and lawyers and 
statesmen, and until the last decade, in our own 
time, they still provided the undergraduate edu- 
cation of many of our most illustrious scientists, 
writers, educators, and scholars. Whether they 


"will have this function in the future we don't yet 


know, but they have other and at least as important 
functions to perform in a world never dreamed of 
by those who developed these colleges or by those 
who, for more than a century and a half, have been 
educated in them. I will try to describe some of 
these and say why I think the small college needs to 


' serve them. 


. When we came to educate women, we created 
new liberal arts colleges for them, and like the 


men's colleges, they performed two rather disparate - 


functions that nevertheless seemed to live peacefully 


together. The men's colleges educated men to be . 


gentlemen as well as ministers or lawyers. The 
women's colleges were the protected .and private 
places where intelligent young women of family 
spent four years cultivating their minds until they 
should be ready to be the wives and hostesses of the 
But 
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the women's colleges were also the lively, trouble- 
stirring grounds for the battle women fought for 
intellectual, political, and social equality, and.they 
quickly demonstrated that the education that had 
been designed for men of superior faculties could 
also serve such women. The need to make this 
demonstration — as well as their success in mak- 
ing it — has been the most important factor in the 


—. design of women's education up to now. In our 


time we should have new objectives in educating 
women, and secking them may also be a new func- 
tion of a liberal arts college. 


| years ago a new dimension was added to 
American education by the creation or re-creation 
(as in the case of Swarthmore) of a new kind of 
small liberal arts college. Those years were a lively 
time for education, as these are. New theories of 
learning, of human growth, of the importance of 
the early childhood years added ferment to educa- 
tion; new.forces in scholarship, the turmoil follow- 
ing the First World War, the Depression, the pessi- 
mism and the utopian idealism of those years in- 


` -spired new thinking about the aims and methods of 


education. In the course of a few years a group of 
colleges experimenting with new ways of education 
was created — Meiklejohn's Experimental College 
at the University of Wisconsin, Reed College, the 
redesigned Swarthmore, Antioch, Bennington, 
Sarah Lawrence — and for all their youth and 
their limited size, these colleges have been a force 
in American education. Numbers do not give the 
measure of their influence. Differing in many ways, 
they were all innovative and independent, and 
each had a strong character and life-style. 

They came into existence when there were strong 
voices of dissent against custom, in and out of the 
universities. They undertook to discover ways of 
making education relevant to the lives of tlieir 
students. ‘They sought ways of teaching that would 
make their students transcend routine learning. 
They sought new-subject matter in the effort to 
unite the study of literature, history, philosophy, 
science, and the arts to the questions, anxieties, 


and hopes of students in a crucial period of their 


lives. They rejected as the function of the liberal 
arts college the careful preservation of an academic 
culture created at an earlier time for a smaller and 
more homogeneous population for which ivy walls 
and the ivory tower had become the symbols. 
Their two important missions were to undérstand 
more about growth and learning in the late ado- 
lescent years and to discover how to make classical 
learning relevant to inquiring students in a period 
of history full of possibilities and hazards. Some 
were more concerned with the first of these issues 


a ob. 


— Sarah Lawrence College, for instance — and 
some with the second — the Experimental College 
and Reed College. They gave the liberal arts 
colleges new purpose — even when, as in the case of 
, Meiklejohn's Experimental College, ‘the life- -span 
was short. That college was abolished after only 
five years, but its importance lasted far beyond its 
life, and the fortieth reunion brought together able 
men from all over the country to a ceremony quite 
different from most reunion ceremonies. We have 
new purposes now, and we need the imagination 
and the.commitment that created those colleges 
to make education relevant to the students of this 
time. 

The new experimental colleges reached from 
coast to coast, but the heart of traditional liberal 
_ education in small colleges was from the beginning 


in the North and East — New England, Pennsyl- 


vania, New York — with some distinguished ex- 
‘amples elsewhere. Even a generation ago, for an 
Easterner to go to the Midwest to college was to 
leave the most civilized part of the world too far 
 -behind. But in these years there is a growing vi- 
__tality in small colleges from Wisconsin to Tennessee 
as well as a freedom from tradition that may allow 
them to take a front place in.redesigning education 
and educational institutions in the coming years. 
| "^ Théy are using imagination in discovering ways 
-of keeping the advantages of smallness and in deal- 
ing with its liabilities. For instànce, they carry on 
their individual programs but unite formally or 
informally in. regional associations for special par- 
poses they cannot serve alone. One group carries 
out a common program for foreign study, for which 
" students: are prepared in the. individual colleges 
. and by some common activities. Another group 
 .comes together to develop ideas for the teaching 
. of science in ways that are especially suited to small 
^ institutions. u 

=~ A group of colleges committed to educational 
experiment and innovation combine to exchange 


ideas about their own future and the future. of un- 


dergraduate education, to undertake educational 


reséarch and cürriculum planning, and to make : 


‘joint plans for educational innovation. 

. All around the country, in the past ten years, zood 
— private colleges have made efforts, sometimes very 
elaborate efforts, to seék out and admit Negro 


l students. More recently special programs have | 


“been instituted to supplement the inadequate edu- 
. cation many of these students! have had in poor 
elementary and-secondary schools. Such efforts 
have been variously successful; but however effec- 
tive they have béen, or can be, they will not be 
.adequate for the future: A much greater effort 
must be made to find ways of! designing education 

after high school for students severely nandicappod 
by inferior early: education. M 
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' Some students :will take their chances in the ` 
public universities, even with earlier schooling . 


` that cripples their efforts in college from the start. | 


The best of the small colleges that have been edu“ | 
cating Negro students will integrate white students, 


. and if adequately supported, such colleges should 


a 


be able to give the attention large institutions may 
not to thé special academic problems of these stu- 
dents., Obviously, improving the education of.the . 
most deprived: people, white or Negro, must start 
in the earliest years, but every year more of them- 
arrive at college age with severely inadequate ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and we havé to 
consider how they shall be educated in the colleges 
we have or can devise. We are at the very begin- 
ning of the effort, which public and private funds 
will have to support, to provide for the improve- 
ment of these institutions, whether by making .. 
available funds to pay better teachers, introducing 
new programs, encouraging collaboration between 
stronger and weaker institutions, or by other means. 
Imaginative educational experiment is essential in 
this area, and good small colleges should be en- 
couraged to make.such experiments. i 

The cluster colleges now being planned and built 
in California and elsewhere, creating small colleges. 
where otherwise mammoth institutions would grow; 
give a new design to liberal arts colleges and ex- 
tend their range. This design, of which the Clare- ` 


mont Colleges are a long-established model, may — 


become one of our most important devices for pre- 
serving the values of the small college. Unlike the 
associations of colleges, these are built close to- 
gether, so that they can use the most expensive: 
facilities jointly and thus escape the limitations of | 
inadequate libraries or laboratories. 
What are the educational values that are likely š 
to be lost if the liberal arts colleges disappear, and 
what can they add to education when the demands 
for educating large numbers are so great? 
Education as the process of inquiry and discovery 
by the students, as well as the acquisition of 
knowledge, has been the great contribution of the - 
best of the small colleges. The exchange between 


teachers and students and among students — the _ 
: discovery of possibilities for knowledge, for thought, 


for action that comes in the process of exchange —. 


promotes learning in a dimension different from ' 
the education that comes when the student is a 
réceiver only. The chance to discover the impor- . 
. tant questions, to discuss ideas, to-explore humanis-. - 


tic studies, notas academic subjects but as ways of ^ 


' being, serves students’ search for a value system as 
. well as for. knowledge. 


It is such experience of 
learning that motivates students and engages them 
in the process. — 

^ With the college years, students enter a new and 
highly self-conscious period of adolescent life. They ` 
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look much more consciously than they ever have 
before for connections between what they learn 
and'what they are and want to become — and 
this is equally true of the angry and articulately 
rebellious ones and of the silent and apparently 
responsive ones. It is their final chance, in their 
formal education, to define who they are, to dis- 


* Cover the difference between inward and imposed 


motivation for study. Relations they can establish 
with teachers and with each other encourage such 


‘engagement, and these relations are impossible 


for most students in big institutions. In only two 
or three years their rebellion against anonymity" 
has become a cliché. It is an old experience, but it 
has become intense and vocal, and we have all 
discovered that we cannot ignore it. Education 


. will serve the life purposes of this generation of 


students better if we can find ways of increasing 


' the chance for direct association between teachers 


and students and among students in their studies. 
The small colleges and the new versions of the 
small colleges we can create, should help serve these 
purposes. 


‘Le most urgent problems that undergraduate 
higher education has to deal with in our time are 


.these: In the face of the tremendous growth of 


knowledge, how do we decide what should be 
taught and how to teach it? In the face of the 
tremendous variety of students, how do we design 
education that is appropriate for them? In the 
face of the tremendous turmoil in the world im- 
mediately around us, in this country. and in the 
rest of the world, how do we relate the education 
of students in college to what they are confronted 


with in the world outside? And how do we cope 


with the sense of dislocation we find all about us in 
students who are more aware than some of us who 


.educate them of the magnitude of these problems, 
, which are their problems as well as ours? 


We have to seek answers to these questions in all 
the ways we can. Small colleges alone will obviously 


‘not find the answers. But neither will we find them 


by adding more and more students to lecture halls - 


and by building higher and higher dormitories to - 


house more and more people. 

The large institutions will find better ways than 
they have yet to improve the communication of 
knowledge by means of the great technological 
inventions, and that knowledge will be best com- 
municated which is most congenial to such methods. 
But there is much that is crucial in the developing 
education of students that will not be discovered 
in such lecture halls. The small colleges should 
serve as models or laboratories in which the impact 
of education on students can be seen and dealt 
with: directly, and they can provide knowledge 
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about students and their response to education 
that should be useful to all institutions. 

Small colleges can no longer be justified as 
mainly conservators of the past, as the last fine 
stronghold of traditional culture, as private places 
where young people can be sheltered from the 


-world. This will not serve students; the extent of 
the problems of educating them does not justify 


these as the principal purposes of colleges. 
The sense of dislocation that students experience 
and that has made front-page news has sources 


deeper than education alone can reach, but educa- 


tion obviously cannot ignore it. The violent evi- 
dence of students’ dissatisfaction with their lives 
and their education, for all its extravagances, is 
most important because it throws a harsh and high 


‘light on conditions that exist even when they do 


nót erupt in violence. 
There are some basic dissatisfactions with life as 
it has been organized in undergraduate institutions 


. large and small that we have to deal with, not 


piecemeal and as outbursts require, but by discov- 


ering what procedures we have always depended 


on are no longer useful, as they once were. 


Ox aspect of the traditional design of under- 
graduate life that no longer-serves students is its 
enclosed and protecting function. 
spectacular rate of change in where people go, how 
they live, what they see has; I think, abolished 


forever the image of the college as a private place 


where for four years attention can be focused on 
intellectual pursuits, away from the action of the 
world. l 
The design of life on college campuses is changing 
faster than most people imagine, and the change 
will continue. We are at the dying end of dormitory 
life as we have known it. The passionate attention 
given to parietal rules and demands for changes in 
rules obscures the fact that whether students have 
to sign in at eleven.at night or at two in the morning 
or whether men and women students can visit in 
each other's dormitory rooms is not the issue. These 
are only symptoms of the issues. Students in all 
except the most provincial colleges are rejecting 
a life that is enclosed — in terms of what they 
study, how they live, how they function in the in- 
stitution — and we discover to óur dismay that the 
pattern of life that has so long been appropriate 
for the years between seventeen and twenty-one in 
an educational institution no longer suits. 
-That it wil change, is changing, is obvious. 
There are two possibilities for change. One is to 
say that the institution has no responsibility for the 
style of life of its students, that they may live as 
they please and make such- arrangements as they 
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can. This is what happens in many of the great 
public universities. Students who wish to do so may 
live in dormitories under dormitory rules made by 
the administration/ and the others may live as 
they please. We can, in this way, let the life-style 
of small residence colleges erode and change by 
accident and circumstance, but it is in:such colleges 
that we should be able to discover whether it is 
possible to create change, not by accident but by 
design. l 

The questions about how young people should 
live and be educated — young people who neither 
have the responsibilities to their original families 
that exist when they live at home nor have taken 
on responsibilities to families of their own — were 
settled once, when residence colleges were created. 
They have to be settled again, and it is important 
for education, for the lives of students at a particu- 
larly vulnerable time, and for the understanding 
that adults need to have of the young people they 
educate that the college not abdicate the question 
of how they are to live — that is, in what kind of 
community, if any, and by what values, and with 
what relation between their daily life and activities 
and their learning. The disruption of conventional 
dormitory life is as yet greater in the big universities 
than-in the residence colleges, for many reasons, 
principally that the colleges can exercise greater 
control. But the causes of erosion, the dissatisfac- 
tions that make students seek to change regulations 
and seek more freedom to choose where and how 
they should live — it is in the smaller colleges that 
these can be seen and discussed with students and 


Serious thought given to what should take the place . 


of what we now have. | 

The restlessness with dormitory life, which is 
most obvious on the campuses -with the most in- 
quiring students, is part of a larger questioning 
about undergraduate education as we have known 
it. It is part of a rejection of the magic of the four- 
year span of undergraduate education. It took us 
a long time to get over the idea that students 
dropped out of college because they could not, 
or would not, manage academic work, a long time 


to discover that dropouts were often able students . 


who resisted the uninterrupted span of four years 
after the uninterrupted span of twelve years ia 
elementary and high school. It was in some of the 
best institutions with the ablest students that admin- 
istrators began to recognize the importance for the 
life of some,students of interrupting the four consecu- 
tive college years. We are taking a more reasonable 
view of a leave of absence for students and looking 
less on such interruptions as signs of failure either 
on the student's part or the institution's. But merely 
countenancing it may not be the best solution for a 
student's education. It is possible that we need io 
think of ways in which the time out of college can, 
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for some students, be important as part of their 
education as well as part of their personal growth. 
The public universities permit students to come and 
go freely enough. Itis in the small colleges, where 
teachers know students and can follow the process 
of their education, the quality of their experience, 
and their growth as individuals, that we should be 
able to discover ways of making both study in the 
institution and experience outside it contribute to a 
student's education. The educational design of some 
colleges already provides for such activity for all 
students. Antioch is the best known, but students in 
other places should be able individually to spend 
time at work outside the college — in a laboratory 
Or agency, on a government project, at an archaeo- 
logical digging, in another school, or in industry — 
as part of their academic studies, whether or not this 
is part of the institutional design. 

In the time to come, as we confront more fully 
the need to discover how to educate this larger 
and more heterogeneous population of students in 
a revolutionary world, the small colleges should be 
at the forefront of educational innovation. Their 
manageable size, their very íreedom from the 
necessity to work with students in thousands, should 


- encourage them to consider how to redesign pro- 


grams of study to meet the needs of students and 
of a changing society. It is in such institutions that 
new ways of organizing a curriculum can most easily 
be found, and such efforts on a small scale might 
even provide experience and ideas useful to large 


: institutions. 
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W. KNOW that most of the students in this coun- 
try will be educated in massive institutions by 
methods that will reach large numbers of students 
at a time. Small colleges and the examples they 
are able to provide can be a force in decentralizing 
large institutions, and I suggest that their greatest 
new importance in our time will be to accomplish 
this. We have the chance, if we will take it, of 
creating a new design for education that will make 
the fullest use of the new technological devices 


" that enable us to teach large numbers of students 


at once and perhaps better than they would be 
taught in conventional ways, that will preserve the 
irreplaceable qualities in teaching and learning 
that come from an interchange between a teacher 
and a student, and that will give opportunity and 
occasion to work in imaginative ways on educational 
problems that have been created by innu S ne-- 
cessities. 

The time is here for a union of great institutions 
and small colleges, and one of the most encouraging 
signs in American education today is the start that 
has been made all around the country to do this. 


From Florida to Michigan to California, men and 
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-TI try, but don't expect any miracles. 


Women, dissatisfied with dealing with education by 


‘accretion are trying to find ways to decentralize, . 
to create small colleges as satellites to universities - 
in which the values -of the small colleges can be. 


extended to more students. 

Such: satellite colleges should. not be merely 
collections of students and teachers in small groups 
Each one-should have a 
character and educational style of its own, as the 


best of the small traditional colleges and experi- 


mental colleges have had. In such colleges as 


~ these, every chance should be given for educational ` 


? experinientatión — the kind ‘of effort that cannot be 


: E) ee with large masses of students and that can be 
^» made with small groups. 
can be bold in the effort to discover how traditional . 


Such institutions as these 


" knowledge can bé redesigned for its greatest use to 
;$Students in this time and how teaching methods 

‘which have been until now the experience of only 
the selected students in the more selective private 


- colleges.can be extended to others. 


While some universities will encourage the es- 
 Utablishing of *honors colleges" as satellites to give 
. the most able students individual education and an 
"environment for the exchange of ideas, it is even 


S ‘more important that these satellite SOHeges edu- 
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cate ordinary students — RET who, by gn. 
ing them, will have a better chance to develop high. 
motivation for study. Some might be organized to _ 
teach students for only two years, panig thern ` 
then.on to the parent university. 
Each should have its own faculty, its own liviag 
space, and its own study and teaching space. A 
number of experimental colleges connected with 
universities have been created in neighboring towns 
or at a distance from the parent institutions. But it 
seems tome that there are advantages in establish-- 
ing satellite colleges close to the campus of the 
parent university; one might imagine a ring of © 
small colleges around the periphery or on the . 


grounds of the university. The satellite can. then. 


use the expensive facilities of the university. i 
There should be a faculty for such a college that: 
is identified with that college. The professor should © 
not teach in it.as part of his regular program in the - 
university but teach there full time, even, though | 
for only a limited number of years. It might be: 
an asset to teaching for a faculty member to stay . 
for several years in the satellite college and then 
return to the university. | 
Such. small colleges could safely have a limited 
curriculum — fewer courses, fewer subjects ‘to 
study at once, more depth and commitment to - 


what one does study. Students should have free 


access to certain courses in the parent institution — 


lecture courses that supplement their studies -in 


their own college. For this part of their education `. 
the size of a lecture class, the impersonality of the - ` 
situation, would be no drawback, and perhaps’ an 
advantage. If there is a series or cluster of such ` 
small colleges on a university campus, it will often’. 


. be appropriate to have free interchange of students 


among them. Each one might have its strongest - 
emphasis in a single area of knowledge and develop . 
special competence in its students in that field — ; 
the arts, behavioristic studies, literature. and writ- 

ing, science. l 


It is often said that i in these days small. colleges. = 


cannot provide adequate programs in science. “It 
might -be interesting for such a small college to’: : 
discover what kind of study of science is'indeed..- 
important to its students and appropriate in such à | 


setting. The developing knowledge and the in- x 


creasing importance in our society of environmental ` 
biology, for instance, might encourage the creation ` 
of a curriculum emphasizing such studies that would. 
involve not only biology and chemistry but appro-_ 
priate courses in sociology, . psychology, and plane 
ning. 2 
This is a branch of science with immediate 

and wide humanistic significance. Our civilization ~ 
will be as immensely affected by problems of air. 
and water pollution, population control; disease . 
prevention as by the scientific problems that need * 


| 
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nuclear reactors and atom smashers for their study. 
Such a college would seek to attract students in- 
terested in these studies. | 
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VR colleges should experiment with new 
populations as well as with new curriculums and 
new ways Of study. Some should encourage the 
admission of students from poor homes and poor 
schools who especially need tutorial and small-dis- 
cussion teaching to develop the abilities that their 
previous education has not developed. 

The small college of the future cannot afford 
to be the spécial privilege of the especially privi- 
: leged. We have for a hundred years neglected the 
education of the Negro population of this country, 
"| and we have ample evidence that we can neglect 
it no longer. We have tried to assimilate such 
young people and other poor and badly taught 


students into our schools and colleges, giving them ` 


such casual help as we could and letting them drop. 
A major responsibility of education in the coming 
generation will be to take their needs into serious 
consideration and bring. to their education all the 
knowledge and skill we have developed in educat- 
ing the most privileged of our children. 

.. I have spoken of the fact that in this generation 
the residence college is no longer a private place 
and that the dormitory life of a generation ago will 
not do. This raises the question of what kind of life 
is desirable for young people in their undergraduate 
years. A satellite college could try to invent an 
appropriate community life, and it would be wise 
to have the students who will live in it participate 
in the inventión.: And perhaps this satellite, or 
perhaps another, could create a curriculum that 


has as a major part of its design a combination of - 


on-campus and off-campus studies — an in-and- 
out college that would discover for students, and 
let them discover for.themselves, modes of activity 
off campus that would be given form by their 
studies on campus. Such activities could range 
from research in laboratories or research institutes 
to teaching or other work with the volunteer service 
organizations which enlist students or in political 
offices. Such Jobs might be related to studies before 
they go or after they return. 

A college in such a setting that seriously turned 
its attention to the education of women might 
teach us a great deal we need to know. I suggest 
that we have never paid much atterition to the edu- 
cation of women in this country, although we have 
talked a great deal about it. The women's colleges, 
in general, have modeled themselves on the men's 
colleges, and this made very good'sense at a time 
when it seemed necessary to demonstrate that 
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women are as able intellectually as men and can 


take the same education as men. But it took rela- 
tively : little time to demonstrate that the women's 
colleges were also important for the encouragement 
they gave to women (for whom there were no other . 
educational opportunities) to seek intellectual, 
social, and political independence, and in those days 
they performed a mighty function and educated 
an impressive group of women. In our time it 
may be important to recognize that differences 
between men and women, whether of nature or 
nurture, may: be such that the education of able 
women should in some respects be different from 
the education of men precisely because they are 
women and not men. The events of women’s 
lives in timing, pace, and rhythm are very different 
from those of men's lives. The line of education 
for men from the beginning to the time they enter 
business or a profession is relatively straight unless 
interrupted by war, economic depression, or some 
other social dislocation. The line of education for 
women is quite different, and we will educate 
them differently, certainly for the professions, 
when we cease to think of marriage and the bearing 
and rearing of children as an interruption to a 
normal life design and begin to recognize them as 
part of the mainstream to which education is also 
central. So a satellite college could experiment, 

as we have done in only very small ways, so: ‘far, 
with the education of women. 

It seems to me that the largest problem — and 
the greatest doubt in even the partial decentraliza- 
tion of large institutions — is the problem of faculty. 
But this seems to me not an argument against the 
establishing of small colleges as adjuncts to large 
institutions. It seems rather a challenge to seek to 
discover, and when discovered properly reward, 
teachers and administrators for whom this kind of 
experimentation would be an enlargement of their 
lives. 

Designing, teaching in, and administering such 
an ,experimental college are enormously time- 
consuming and energy-demanding. We know that 
creative institutions are designed and brought into 
existence by individuals committed to the purposes 
for which the institution is created. These satellite 
colleges will no more be created by the order of a 
university administrator than were the experimental 
colleges of the 1930s. Alexander Meiklejohn was 
not to be restrained, nor was Frank Aydelotte 


when he was ready to bring to life his vision of 


what Swarthmore should be. 

Any educational enterprise that requires im- 
agination and courage can fail at the beginning 
if we do not have the human resources to create it. 
We need not only faith that they exist but support 
to find them out. 
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E Ta university was a nice place to be in summer- 


time then, a nice warm place that a lot of people 


xU might have thought was hot, but what to me was a 
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. good clean healthy. feeling you could feel clear 
. through your body when you walked across the: 
street, or‘anywhere in the sun. The campus was 
. where you could feel it best, where the sun seemed ` 
»to fall with just the right amount of heat, just. ‘the 


“right intensity. I always saw a lot of people in a . 


"Strain. walking from one building to another, but I 
i! knew what was wrong with them, you could see it , 
on their faces. They were resisting the heat, that 


"wasit. Not-me. I never.was stupid. I knew about 


E things like heat and -resistance and friction. Fric- 
"tion was what you had to avoid, you see, because - 


friction creates an unpleasant heat, the kind: of heat. 


. you see people making ugly faces over. I never 


"allowed my system to resist sunlight and heat that . 
. Way because I knew it had nothing to do with tem- 


“perature. My clothes were always loose anyway, | 


T and I welcomed the heat — the kind of heat that 


$ 
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"Was good and healthy, the kind of heat you move 


.. around i in. A man without funds likes hot summer , : 


= days. It’s winter that’s ‘hard. 

The campus was the best place for a walk all right, 
" because of the number of well-watered oak trees 
T you looked. They were large enough 
.to have stretched away from the ground, but they -. 
were not so large as to be magnificent. Magnificent 
trees are all right, but a man without funds can't 
“muster up a very close feeling for them. It’s the 
: sarne way with friends. Magnificent people don't 
“make the best friends for a poor man for the same 
;reason. I had a girlfriend named Ginny then, who ' 
was sometimes magnificent. 

" I think those oak trees on the university campus 
“igoked a lot like what olive trees would.look like if 
'olive.trees grew larger than they really do. Yes, if 
you were drawing an olive tree and had a tendency 
to draw it lovelier than it actually was,.and larger, 


you'd be drawing a picture of those oak trees on - 
ti campus. 
.them the grass and the sidewalks were always dap- 


They weren’t too shady, and underneath 


pledi in spots where the sun broke through the shade. 
in the daytime. 

I lived only a block from the campus then, in a 
one-room garage apartment that had no garage 


. underneath it, only four wooden stilts for support. 
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I suppose you could have parked a car underneath 


it, if you could have driven through.the yard to the ` 
side of the boardinghouse: Maybe. it actually had. - . 


been a garage apartment at one. time, but what it 
was when I lived there was a single room tacked tó 


the second story of a thirty-room boardinghouse, | 


and it was called a garage apartment because the 


only way to get in it was up an óld wooden set of. 
stairs that acid like they were held OESIE by 


rope. . 
There were two windows in the room, and 


through the front one was an uninterrupted view of 


the university tower. I didn't have à shade on the 
top half of that window, and I could look out it 
anytime and see the big round clockfaces on top of 


. the tower. The window pulled down from the top, 


and I left it open for a breeze and used it day and 


night anytime I wanted to tell time. From where I: 


lived, the. tower wasn't very far away; but because 


. of the way the old house was situated I.was at 


catercorners to it, and in order to tell the time some- 


times, I had to read one hand off the part of the. ` 
clock ace I could see on the left and the other hand- 


off the clockface I could see to the right. I hàd 


developed this ability to tell catercornered time. 
.. over a period of several months, and: I never knew 
'anyone else who did it as a regular habit. A man 


without funds makes his way the best he can. 


That tower was something to look at, even then. . 


. It was like looking up at a huge ugly bird staring 
down at you with two big-bulging eyes that glowed: - 
It was like an owl whose head and dle 
. Someone took and stretched until the eyes nearly 
` popped out, and the way the corner of the observa- 
tion deck jutted out, it made you think of a beak. 


in the dark. 


You could tell time in that bird's eyes, I used to 


think, and then I would have confusing dreams of. `. 
an i perched on top of every building in (ONES 


going whooo every hour on the hour. 


Ginny didn’t like it in my apartment at night bes ! 
` cause I wouldn't cover the window. She had never 
: noticed it before, but after I told her the tower. 
` looked like a bird, she couldn't look'at it from any ` 
angle without getting a chill. e 
she said, and indeed she did look frightened the ; 

' times I noticed her lying in the dark staring at the | 


It frightened- her, 


tower through the window. But I couldn't help it. 


It was nice to have the time out your window when- 
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ever you needed it. It was also necessary: to have 
the top half of the window open in order for my 
cooling system to be effective. Because the kind 
of heat I could never stand is the static heat of night, 
the heat of dead burned-out air. It’s the kind of 
heat you would have in your throat if someone were 
strangling you. I never could blame the average 
man for working for a living and owning things like 
TV's and air conditioners. I had a fan myself. 

The circulation of air in my room was carefully 
arranged. My fan was stuck in the window behind 
the bed, in the lower half, and it blew across the 
bed and the room and rebounded upward on the 
opposite wall, sucking in as it did fresh air from the 
upper half of the window facing the clock. If the 
lower half were open, it 
would merely blow my 
fresh air out the window, 
but Ginny could never un- 
derstand this. She only 
thought in single layers. 

I tried to stay on top of 
things all that time, a man 
without funds has to. In 
the heat of July my cooling 
system was doing the best it 
could, but it still needed 
elaboration, so I perfected 
„a second step to my estab- 
lished procedure. It was 
- a combination of the physi- 
cal and the mental, this 
step.was, and I was very 
proud of my ability to mas- . 
terit. Every night I soaked 
a towel and stretched out 
naked on the bed with the 
wet towel on top of me and 
the fan blowing across my 
body. The trick was in the 
timing. After afew minutes 
I would become chilled, 
and as soon as all the symptoms had appeared, I 
took off the towel and pulled a blanket over me, 
having created the illusion of being cold. I’ was 
quite proud of being able to fool myself consciously, 
but Ginny never understood the complexity of it. 

But matters are never settled, are they? Nothing 
seems permanent anymore. Ginny claimed it made 
the bed wet. Since she refused to participate in 
the wet towel, the blanket was naturally too warm 
for her. Ginny didn’t mean to be a handicap to me; 
in fact, she actually wasn’t since I thrive under the 
threat of such minor challenges. So in an effort 
to be cooperative I put myself in a frame of mind to 
seek new and even more refined means of maintain- 
ing a satisfactorily cooled lodging. : 

That was how I met Pie then — because of 
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THE SURPRISE 


i 
Ginny. Otherwise I would have been happy with 
the way things were, and the ice might never have 
caught my attention. 

He looked like a Mexican boy about fourteen 
years old, but the man who ran the place told me 
one afternoon he was past his thirtieth birthday. I 
knew right away he.hadn't much mind. Except 
for a rather limited power of speech and a strangely 
phenomenal memory which was intertwined with a 
conception of time, his skull might just as well have 
been stuffed with cheese. Pd never heard of any- 
thing like the way he responded to time, though. 
He couldn't have looked at a watch or a clockface 
and told you what the hour was, but he had a built- 
in system for doing the same things every day at 

exactly the same time. 

Fred, the man he worked 

for, told me, “Thats why 

they let him out of the 
school. Nothing can hap- 
pen to a guy like that. He 
wouldn't hurt nothing, and 
` you know damned well just 
what he's going to be doing 
at any second. You can set 
your watch by knowing 
when he goes to take a 
crap every day, I swear." 
Ginny was rehearsing a 
play or something the night 

I saw him first I don't 

really know what she was 

doing, but she was always 
around the Little Theater 
memorizing things to say 
to me when she saw me 
next. I was walking up and. 
down the streets and on the 

campus. That was all I 

ever did then, walk, ab- 

sorbing or casting away all 
| the idiocy it had been 
my privilege to witness during the day. "There 
was a beer joint down the street from where I 
lived, a small squat building that looked like an 
exaggerated sand house made by children with a 
bucket at the beach. I must have walked down the 
alley behind it a hundred times, but that night I 
was passing just after closing, and inside the kitchen 
they were cleaning up and getting ready to go home. 
I heard the sound of the ice slushing out onto the 
pavement, and about six hundred things happened 
inside my head. I was like that then, sort of like a 
flesh-and-blood computer. Everything around me 
fed into my system and was instantaneously rejected, 
held for later consideration, or penetrated my con- 
sciousness for immediate action. Without funds, 
you have to be this way. 
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That ice meant a lot to me, quite a lot, and I 
. realized instantly how important it was. I didn't 
think in terms of comfort or in tetms of pleasing 
Ginny. What. was important was that I was re- 
fining my system even more, I was carrying on my 
twenty-four-hour-a-day project of getting by. That 
-was all there was to it. It was as simple as that — 
staying alive. 

I was picking up the largest chunks and dropping 
them into a pasteboard beer carton when he came 
back out with another bucketful. He saw me just 
as he was dumping it and almost froze in the half- 


bent position he was.in. I.didn't say a word, and : 


after a minute or so he turned around and went 
" back inside. I could see one of the clockfaces on the 
tower from where I was, and I was very careful to 
mark the time. It would be necessary to be early. 
The ice wouldn’t last long on the hot pavement. 
Ginny didn't come that night, and it almost made 
me angry. I was anxious to show her my cool air. 
She'd have a look of admiration on her face all right 
when she saw it. I hoped that wherever she was she 


was hot and sweating and wondering about me, - 


thinking how nice and cool it would be under a 
wet towel. She'd never believe about the ice.- It 
was something she'd have to see and feel. I stayed 
awake until after the ice melted and turned into 
warm water, calculating the length of time it took 
a panful of ice to melt under a fan. 


‘Le next day I caught myself wondering whether 
or not Ginny would come around. again, and I 
realized what the ice was doing to me. I caught 
myself in time, all right. It was one thing to worry 
.about Ginny while the fan was blowing over chunks 
of ice, but it was another thing the next morning 
when all that was left in the pan was stale water. 
It was essential that I watch myself from now on, 


I decided. This was just the sort of frame of mind. 


Ginny was waiting to pounce on. She was looking 
for something she could help me with. I spent the 
day walking in the sun and picking up soft-drink 
empties until I had sixty-six cents worth, which 
I used to buy ground meat and beans with. I 
already had a big sack of rice. 


Ginny came up the stairs before I was finished- 


eating. It was like I could feel the weight of her 
pulling the little room forward against the supports. 
. Sometimes she knocked on the door, and sometimes 
- she didn’t. I was sitting in the dark, eating, and I 
^. could see her standing against the black dots the 
screen made against the streetlights behind her. 
I put my bowl down and opened the screen for her 
and turned on the lamp. 

“Why do you sit in the dark?" she asked. 

“It got dark while I was sitting here," I told her. 
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She poked at my dish.’ “Did you have anything 
to eat?" she asked. “Anything decent?" | 

I didn't want to talk about food. I wanted to 
hurry the time and get the ice under that fan. 
. *We had a meeting at the Little Theater last 
night," she said. “Dr. Grimes from the university 
was there.” — 

“Good,” I said. 
night." 

“You don’t know who Dr. Grimes i is, do. you?” 

“Who?” 

“Dr, Grimes, from the university.” 

“Who’s he?” I said. 

“Hesa psychiatrist. He's interested in people," 
she told me. “Hes a wonderful person, and he's 
interested in Little Theater because he thinks it 
helps us understand and help each other.” 

“Good,” I said, but I wondered, how smart is 
he? That was the sort of thing I had been wonder- 
ing about people lately. How smart are they? 

“Will you stay with me tonight?” I asked. “I 
have a surprise for you." B 

“I have to go to a party," she said. “Will you. 
go with me? I want you to meet Dr. Grimes some- 
time." 

"Sue I said. “If we can go late and leave 
early." 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have said that because I 


“Tt was nice and cogi here last 


knew it would make her mad. She knew why I 


liked to.go late. People got drunk or high, and I 
liked to take food outside and hide it. I liked to 
take an empty bottle with me and fill it up with 
their wine, too. But I wanted. to leave early so I 
could get the ice and surprise her. 

*You're like a vulture,” she snapped. “My 
friends know that's the only reason you come,” she 
said. “If you'd only talk to people and try to un- 
derstand them, you’d be better off.” | 

She was in a destructive mood, typical of civili- 
zation. All I wanted was to get the ice and put it 
in the pan and let the fan blow on it. That was all. 

“I better not go then," I said. 

“All right, damn you," she said. d 

She got up, and I followed her down the stairs 
and out to the sidewalk before she stopped and 
looked at me. I could see the reflection of the 
streetlights blurred in her eyes. She turned her 
head and some of her hair slipped down into her 
face, and she brushed it back with a snap of her 
hand. She was walking again, and I was almost 
beside her. 

“What do you want?” she said after a while. - 

“Nothing,” I told her. 


Mr. Canson is a native of east Texas, who did some 
course work at the University of Texas before moving to 
Mississippi, the land of his hero, William Faulkner. 
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“Then what are you doing?” 
“Now, you mean?” 
“Yes, what are you doing now?" She was walk- 


pe ing fast, not looking at me, not looking at anything. 
FERES “Walking with you," I said. “I don't even know 
E — where you live, you know. I thought Pd walk with 
= you a way." 

E “Pm not sorry about anything," she said. 

E^ I didn't understand her at all. After a while she 
» . turned up a walk into a boardinghouse that looked 
B like all the other old houses students live in near the 
`.. — campus, and when I stopped, she looked over her 
E shoulder and said, Bye." I crossed the street and 
» A went onto the campus, looking up at the tower and 


—— marking the time. From where Ginny lived, the 


»  . clock hands in his eyes. I didn't feel anything par- 
ticular except that I was doing something Ginny 
didn't like. But I couldn't worry about that. 
g Wait till she saw that ice. 

i Later, the Mexican boy had the can full of ice, 
and I asked him who he was. 

* Pie," he said, but I didn't understand what he 
meant. I’m that way too, just like all the people in 
the world. I don't hear what I don't expect some- 
times. **Pie," he said, ‘‘Pie, Pie, Pie.” He made a 
circular motion with his hands and scooped an 
imaginary slice out of it, and I knew what he meant. 
ra P162. sate: 
ae “Pie, Pie, Pie." 
| I tried to explain to him about the ice. There was 

still August and September to go through, and I 
thought we might as well come to a quick friendship 
if I was going to depend upon him for cool nights. 
All the while I talked he stood in front of me with a 
stupid grin. Some sort of a little fire seemed to burn 
| behind his eyes. I didn't know then about his 
being a human clock, but I did know right off he 
wasn't quite ordinary. He looked too happy to be 
. what he obviously was, a dishwasher and general 
kitchen swamper. He stood there grinning stupidly 
with his hands hanging down, the way an animal 
3 used to climbing would. His teeth were bucked, 
4 protruding the way comics who are trying to carica- 
ture Orientals make theirs stick out. 
"Pie," he said, and took my hand wolfishly in 
both of his, shaking it with a great deal of excite- 
i ment. 
| “You my friend," he stuttered. 
«^ I realized he hadn't heard a word I said about 
- .. the ice. Ginny would probably not be there any- 
dA way, I thought, but it didn't matter so much about 
— . her. When you've refined life to a higher than or- 
P dinary plane, it has to function that way irrelevant 
. . to personalities. I wanted that ice in the pan every 
— — night, so I told him I would be his friend and visit 
— — him each night if he would save the ice for me. He 
— understood that at once. 
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|. . tower was catercornered too — a big, ugly bird with. 











Ginny stayed away from me for another weckt 
but I had my panful of ice and got to know Pie | 
better. He told me the ice came from the big cooler - 
they kept the beer in and that every night it was v 3 
job to drain the cooler. He was the dishwasher in — 
the joint, all right. He asked me to bring him a- 4 
chocolate pie sometime, and I said I would. You'd . 
be surprised how cool and relaxing it can be ona 3 
hot night lying in bed with your fan blowing across E 
a panful of ice water. a 

Then suddenly one evening Ginny came back i pi 
I knew it was her coming up the stairs, and- D. 
wanted the time to disappear. I couldn't tell her | 
about the ice, she had to see it and feel it. E 

She looked in through the wire and spoke from: ; 
outside. “I had to see if you were still alive,” she $ 
said. “I had to make sure you hadn't starved ong 
that this place hadn't fallen to pieces." P: d 

I opened the door for her, and she stood outside ir: 
and waited for me to say something before she — - 
came in. P A 
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** Come in,” I said. 
“When have you eaten last?" she said. EM 
People like Ginny can't understand. I manage tog i 
eat. I pay twenty dollars’ rent a month. Its noth- 
ing for a man without funds to get by if he's alert. I 
asked her to sit down. It would be a while before - 
I could get the ice, and I had to keep her me 
"How have you been?" she said, without sitting. E 
down. es 
I told her I was fine. Be 
“I can’t stay long,” she said. “‘There’s a party at E. 
my house. Some very nice people are there. I _ 
came to get you." E. , 
“Will you come back with me?" I said. 
“There’s a lot to eat and drink," she told me. ~ 


ee 
“You can have all you want." i. 


I WENT to the party with her. It was at the same 
place I had walked with her to the other night. 
Inside was nice and pleasant, and there was an air | 
conditioner in one of the windows. I didn’t eat - 
very much, and I only took what wine I was drink  . 
ing, which is never very much. Ginny sat me down 
in a chair and brought a dark-looking man who | E 
was almost middle-aged and sat him down next to - 
me. She introduced him as Dr. Grimes, and we got _ 
into a talk. He was very interested in how a man. E 
without funds makes it, but after a while he began  - 
tolook bored. But I knew Ginny wanted me to talk oc 
to him, so I did. A few sacrifices befit a man on = 
occasion. I wanted to see the look on her face when - E 
I unloaded the ice in the pan. That was all I~ 
thought about the whole time I talked and that was | - E- 
what I was thinking when I remembered I couldn't | 
be late or the ice would all be melted. I found . 
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The most worthwhile writings of the last 3,000 years 
...complete with SYNTOPICON, the master key that 
makes them easier to read and understand! 


The books you see above hold infinite riches for you and 
your family . . . an inexhaustible supply of wisdom and 
entertainment. For these are the truly great books, the 
really important and timeless writings of our civilization. 
Fascinating to readers of every age. Stimulating to every 
mind in search of ideas. 


Complete and unexpurgated, they have now been or- 
ganized into a handsome edition for your home; to fill 
any gaps in your education; to provide everyone in your 
family with a knowledge of great literature and great 
ideas; to give you a clearer understanding of history and 
world events. 
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More accessible than ever. All these advantages are pos- 
sible today because of a revolutionary invention -— the 
SYNTOPICON. It *opens up" the GREAT BOOKS to you in a 
totally new way—makes them more readable and under- 
standable than ever before. 


Just like a teacher. The SYNTOPICON is a two-volume 
directory of ideas, indexed to the GREAT BOOKS. It takes 
you instantly to the thinking of any great author on spe- 


Mail the attached card now for FREE 
BOOKLET. Simply tear out the attached 
prepaid card along perforated line, fill in 
and mail for your free, colorfully illus- 
trated booklet describing the GREAT BOOKS 
and the SYNTOPICON. Or write to: GREAT 
Books, Dept. 30-L, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1. 
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and this is vour key to them... Ideas 
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cific subjects. Allows you to read in the books without 
necessarily reading through them. Provides the guidance 
and inspiration of a great “teacher” right in your home. 
Conceived by the noted educator, Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, 
the SYNTOPICON is a unique tool of self-education. It in- 
troduces you to a world of great ideas and helps you apply 
them to your own life and work. 


Free booklet available. The GREAT BOOKS and SYN- 
TOPICON are published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
in collaboration with The University of Chicago. A beau- 
tiful, full-color, 16-page booklet has been prepared de- 
scribing GREAT BOOKS and SYNTOPICON in detail. To 
receive your copy absolutely free and without obligation, 


simply fill in and mail the attached card. You will also fe, į 1 
learn how you can own this unique and handsome library Now available direct from the publisher, 


on an easy budget plan. No postage necessary—just fill in ; 
card and mail. with the great new SYNTOPICON 
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Ginny, and she told me what time it was, and my 
— stomach doubled up inside. Without giving the 
- secret away, I tried to explain that I had to leave. 
- I couldn't tell her why, it would spoil the surprise. 
p.t was something she would have to see and feel. 
M “I can’t leave now,” she said. 

.. “I have to go now,” I told her. “It’s something 
- special I have for you. But I have to go now, or it 
- won't be there." 

_ There was a moment of hope on her face, like 
-. she had all of a sudden decided that I knew what I 
—. was doing and could help her if she'd let me. Then 
~ the dull look came back. “What is it?” she asked. 

Es "I can't tell you.” 

=~ She pushed me to the door and followed me out- 
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_ side. She looked nice and not too much like an ad- 
- . vertisement standing under the porch light with a 
- . wineglass in her hand and the noises of the party 
= behind her. I get sights and sounds mixed up 
«M. sometimes. The porch light gave her hair a halo. 
—— “You phony,” she said. ‘‘You’ve got nothing to 
— say, nothing to do. I thought you needed help, but 
= nothing would help you. You're not an intellectual 
s -or anything, you're just a bum. A goddamned 
E bum.” 

-. I looked over the rooftop and caught a look at 
E the tower clock. I'd have to run to make it. “Please 
come over when you're finished here," I said. “I 


E 
- — have a surprise for you, but I have to hurry.” 
_ She slammed the door, just like that. 
I got there just in time. Pie was standing around 
— as if he didn't know what to do with the bucket of 
ice without me there to pick it up. 
- -— “My friend," he said, taking my hand. Then I 
talked to him as we picked out the biggest pieces. 
= It was the same stuff he always talked about. He 
- . was full of talk about his father, who he said was a 
= policeman in San Antonio. He always talked about 
- the bus his father put him on, the bus that brought 
him to the state hospital. That was where Pie 
lived. The man that owned the beer joint Pie 
—— washed dishes in told me Pie was the same thing as 
— a trusty at a jail. He had a work pass. 
| “When I think about him," Pie said, ‘‘it makes 
| me hurt somewhere." He put wet hands against 
—— the front of his shirt. He don't care nothing about 
-— me," he said. “He don't care nothing." 
= The man told me they called him Pie because he 
had a passion for it, a sort of erotic attraction to 
: Es anything sweet and covered with meringue. The 
- guy he worked for liked to talk about him. “He's 
— like a damned clock," he told me. ‘‘Craps, does 
—— everything, at the exact same time every day. Takes 
— — him the same amount of time to do it too. The little 
E _ bastard can't even tell time, either, that's the hell 
of it. I pointed up to the tower clock one day and 
said, ‘Pie — what's that? Know what he said? A 
bird. Get that would you, a bird!” 


*[ still see his face and hurt," Pie said. ‘“‘He 


didn’t look like nothing when he put meon the bus. — 
He looked like the man who brings the beer in the. 
boxes. He didn't look like nothing." GR 

*How long ago was that?" I asked him. = 


“He don’t care nothing about me," he said. Me 
Ginny didn't come. She would never come, I 
decided, thinking that there was something pe- 
culiar about how I couldn't get her to see that ice xd 
after it was because of her I got it in the first place. 
I sat in bed awake knowing she wasn't going to 


come, feeling the air from the fan growing less and 
less cool as the ice melted. It was because of her I 
met Pie. In the dark he looked like a kid fourteen Ec 
or so, but the man he worked for told me he was | Pu 


over thirty. I thought about his wet hands against — 4 
the front of his shirt. Everyone knows the heart is E. 
only a pump, though. The tower looked like a bird 

to him too. That was a surprise. mes 


I was a block away from the campus the next — 
afternoon when I first heard the shots and the sirens. | 
It scarcely penetrated my consciousness. Shots and 
sirens were nothing to be curious about around a 
university campus — I expected they had some- . 
thing to do with football. Then people began run- — 
ning up and down the streets around me. The sirens ‘s 
got louder, and there were more of them, and when E 
I got to the shops across the street from the campus 
I realized everyone was hiding behind buildings i 
in groups. ae 

“Theyre mad," someone said, “Jesus Christ, 
someone's gone mad." E 

I watched and listened and found out the shots — . 
were coming from the tower. From where I wasI 
saw a woman struck down and a window behind | 
her busted. Police and ambulances were running 
everywhere. 

“Jesus Christ!" someone said. “What in God's 
name is happening!” i 

I saw the woman being dragged into the store — 
where the window was busted. Three shots splat- 
tered concrete where the woman had lain just as 
her feet disappeared inside. 

“God, someone do something !" someone said. 

You could see the puff of smoke first every timea — 
shot barked from the tower. And then you could . 
see little wisps of dust against the tower when the | 
police returned the fire. Pd never seen anything 
like it. Someone had gone to the top of the tower 
and was firing in all directions. I'd never seen any- 
thing like it. I could have been lying in bed and 
watching the whole thing through my window. 

It seemed to go on for hours, but I saw the huge — 
ugly clock eyes above the observation deck where 
the shots were coming from and realized it couldn't — 
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have been over half an hour since I heard the first 
shot. I didn’t know what to do — it was more than 
I could think over. I was walking, and I heard 
someone shouting how many people were already 
dead. The shots and sirens were all around me, 
but what was that to a man on the way back to his 
room. There was already more to think about than 
I could handle, and it wouldn't do me any good to 
stand and look. The police would finally kill who- 
ever was up there, I knew that. Or he'd jump off, 
and I didn't want to see it. I was walking back to 


my room. The surprise was over, there was only a - 


little shock. It didn't surprise me at all that some 
poor bastard was on top of the tower shooting 
people. 

I heard the sirens and the guns but didn't pay 
any attention and kept walking until I passed the 
beer joint where Pie worked. People were shouting 
at me. I heard their shouts but didn't understand 
what they were saying. It was like a lot of people 
moaning. Then I saw them. They were huddled 
behind some parked cars; waving their arms wildly 
at me. There was an ambulance there. 

*Get out of the street, you crazy bastard!" a 
man yelled at me. 

I turned and saw the tower over my head, realiz- 
ing they were afraid Pd be shot. Suddenly, I was 
too. It would be hell, I thought, pure hell. I 
ducked behind the ambulance, but no one shot at 
me. There was a blood-soaked sheet covering a 
man on a.stretcher behind the ambulance. The 
attendants were both covered with blood and looked 
as if they were suffering from heat stroke. I helped 
them lift the stretcher and the sheet got caught 
under one of their feet and was pulled off. It was 
Pie lying on the stretcher. His face was unmarked, 
and the first thing I realized was that I could see 
the thirty years in his face. His chest was exploded 
where the bullet struck him. He was as dead as I 
could ever imagine anyone to be. 


“Come on, fellow," the attendant said, shoving 


the stretcher past me. ‘“‘We’ve got a lot of work to 
do. bP) 

They pushed me out of the way and shut the 
doors and drove off, and then someone pulled me 
down behind a parked car. 

“Youll get it standing in the open like that," 
he said. “That poor kid was plugged while he was 
emptying the garbage. I saw it.” 

Pie was like a human clock. What did a madman 
on the tower have to do with a bucket of garbage? 

I got up and walked down the street and up the 
stairs to my room. The water from last night's 
ice was still in the pan. I lay down on the bed and 
watched the ‘tower, watching the minute hand 
moving around the clockface while the shooting 
and the sirens went on. Sometime that afternoon 
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THE SURPRISE 


it all stopped. The shooting must have stopped be- 
fore the sirens, but I didn't know. It just stopped, 
and occasionally I would hear someone outside 
talking or I'd hear somebody's radio, and bits and 
pieces of what had happened ran across me. I 
just lay there on the bed, and after a while the sun 
went away and it was dark. 'The tower was il- 
luminated now, and I looked out the window at it, 
knowing it would be a long time before my com- 


 puterlike mind had organized, filed, and under- 


stood its information. I was looking at the tower, 
but I couldn't tell catercornered time anymore. I 
just saw a big ugly bird. 

I felt the room being tugged a little and saw 
Ginny against the screen. She called my name, and 
I answered her before she let herself in. She sat 
down on the side of the bed and started crying. : 
She was holding onto my hand in the dark. 

She just cried for a while, telling me occasionally 
how worried she had been for me. After a while she 
sat up straight and talked. 

“Pm sorry about last night," she said. “Dr. 
Grimes told me to be firm with you. This afternoon 
made me realize how sorry I was I said those 
things." 

She was squeezing my hand hard, and I didn't 
know what she was talking about. 

"Are you all right?" she said suddenly. She 
reached over and turned the lamp on. The light 
didn’t even hurt my eyes. 

“Are you all right?" she said. 

I nodded. In the light I could see the panful of 
water and the still fan. Ginny began squeezing 
my hand and then fell across the bed on top of me. 
She was crying again. 

“Oh, God,” she said, “what is happening to the 
world?” 

“I don’t know," I answered her quite honestly. 

“He killed fourteen persons, and there are some 
who aren't pects to live. Just shot everyone he 
saw." 

She cried some more and stayed like that for a 
while and then began smoothing my hair with her 
fingers. She stopped to turn out the light. 

“Pm sorry about last night," she said. 
can't talk about today. We can't, please." 

“OK,” I told her. 

“Did you really have a surprise for me?" she said 
after a while. 

*Yes," I told her. Maybe she did need to talk 
about last night, I decided. That was OK with me. 
I didn't have to talk about anything to understand. 
Then I remembered the surprise. It didn’t exist 
now. It was nothing but a pan of warm water. 

“Tell me about it," she said, almost crying. 

"I can’t,” I said. “I really can’t. It was some- 
thing you'd have to see and feel,” 
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i More than a decade after Malcolm But that much bigger! A proportion Sigbjgrn Wilderness, an English 


p (or have I lost count?) posthumous 
5 ^ . book; fourth, if you count the Se- 
. lected Letters published in 1965. That 

.so much of Lowry's work should 
appear posthumously is explained 
by ‘his peculiarly agonizing methods 

of work: immense projects slowly 
worked over for years; a haunting 
sense that everything he wrote was 
part of one vast opus, the story of 

-| his sojourn on earth, and that no 
.. one branch of it should logically 
have precedence over any other, so 
that he was always skipping back- 
ward and forward, adding a panel 
' to'this room, a wing to that building, 
and the total edifice never got any 
` nearer to being finished. Douglas 
Day, who with Lowry's widow has 
tackled the appalling editorial diffi- 
culties of getting this latest book 
together, says in his preface that 
for every published page of Lowry 
there are probably two hundred 
unpublished. This, when you come 
o think of it, is staggering, and also 
ather depressing. Every writer does 
_ lot of work that doesn’t show; 
ery book rests on a foundation of 


carded work, and the foundation 
. often. bigger than the building. 























in Lowry’s case, the difficulties of 
writing presented themselves with 
unusual obstinacy, on an unusual 
scale. | 

This new book, Dark As the Grave 
Wherein My Friend Is Laid, is rather 
open in texture compared with most 
of Lowry's work. It is full of move- 
ment; it begins with a long airplane 
flight and goes on to include several 
bus journeys through wild Mexican 
country, alternately uplifting and 
terrifying, all of which is described 


Dark As the Grave Wherein My 
Friend Is Laid 
by Malcolm Lowry 
(New American Library, $5.95) 






very well. This constant change of 
locale is needed to balance the fact 
that from another point of view it is 
an entirely stationary book, im- 
movably fixed in one spot: the con- 
sciousness of the bero. It is about 
what happens inside the mind of 
the principal character; most novels 
are, but seldom in so wholehearted 
a way as this. l 
Briefly, what happens is this: 


Primrose, on a trip from Canada, 
where they have been living for . 
some years, to Mexico. It is their 
first holiday together; the Second 
World War has ended only a few . 
weeks previously and the frontiers 
are only just reopened, but quite 
apart from this, their decision to go 
to Mexico has a special significance. 
Sigbjørn spent some years there be- . 
fore the war, writing an immense 
novel in which he believes passion- 
ately but which he has not so far 
managed to get published. In Mex- 
ico, dreadful things happened to 
him: he parted from his first wife, 
plunged into drink, lost the thread 
of his life entirely, and finished up 
being denied admission to the United 
States because he was considered a , 
person likely to become a charge 
on the public; he was also in highly 
unpleasant trouble with the Mexican ` 
authorities. All these sufferings are 
reflected — and, it may be, tran- 
scended, distanced, and conquered 
by art — in the book, which he has 
slowly written and rewritten in the 
intervening years. But if the book 
represents a triumph, that triumph 
has not yet been acknowledged by 
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the world, 
nothing but rejections and in fact 
gets a new and particularly crushing 
rejection during this very trip. 

However, Mexico it is and must 
be. To Primrose, whose mind works 
sanely and constructively if a trifle 
oversimply, so that at moments she 
seems like one of those girls in 
American magazine ads who are 
sculptured out of pink . toothpaste, 
the trip is a positive moral act, a 
means of reliving that particular 
circle of hell and this time coming 


out of it victoriously; that Sigbjgrn,. 


this time armored by Aer, should 
take himself around the scenes of his 
disintegration and see that they are 
not so terrible after all, savoring 
their beauty while immune to their 
fatality, seems -to her a necessary 
act of cleansing affirmation. As for 
Sigbjgrn, his motives are more com- 
plex. With part of his mind he as- 
sents to Primrose's scheme for sal- 
vation, since he loves her and feels 
genuine gratitude for her; with other 
parts of his mind — but the whole 
book is about what lurks in other 
parts of Sigbjgrn’s mind, and it is 
too much to be summarized. 

The couple duly take themselves 
to the various. towns, the various 
streets and hotels and rooms and 
bars, where the scenes described in 
the unpublished masterpiece were 
acted out. They meet people who 
figured in Sigbjern's life in those 
days, most of them trivial little 
characters. But one of them, Fer- 
nando, is remembered with admira- 
tion and love: an Oaxaquenan, a 
man of strength and gentleness, no 
less a drunk than Sigbjørn but tran- 
scending his drunkenness, resisting 
its tragic conclusions and limitations, 
living a life full of hope and gaiety, 
working for some cooperative bank- 
ing organization whose object is to 
find a little capital for the peasants 
to improve their land and equip- 
ment. 

All through the years Sigbjørn 
has thought sustainingly of, Fer- 
. nando, has written letters to him 
which have gone unanswered, and 
now, after a series of defeats which 
have shaken his confidence and 
made him feel that it was a fatal 
mistake to expose himself again to 
this place and its influences, Sigbjgrn 
and Primrose penetrate to the town 
where Fernando was last heard of. 


There they learn that he has been. 


dead for years, but the grief they 
feel is releasing; Fernando lives, his 
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lives, | they feel an impulse to find his 


grave and say a prayer over it, they 
do in fact light a big candle for him 
in a church. These two casual non- 
religious people experierice a definite 
sense of numinous communion with 


. the dead man that. is liberating, 


since it puts their lives into a larger 
and {more serious dimension; and 
they itake their places in the bus, to 
begin the first stage of the long 
journey home, with something green 
in their hearts, matched by the green 
outside the windows, the new fer- 
tility of land that has been opened 
up with the aid of Fernando's bank, 
so that his memorial is a better life 
for the simple people he loved. 

As a basic story, this is a good 
one: a strong, clear-cut situation 
giving plenty of scope for develop- 
ment in any way the writer wishes. 
As it stands, Lowry has got around 
to developing it only in two ways. 
One is the evocation of Mexico and 
the atmosphere of the various jour- 


neys; the other is the spiritual barom- 


eter of the hero, Sigbjgrn. (These 
two, naturally, are intertwined so 
that they are almost one.) All the 
rest is left sketchy. Primrose is not 
much more than an outline, and the 
various characters from Sigbjgrn's 
past life are merely roughed in; ex- 
cept, perhaps, for Fernando, who, 
though he never appears in the book, 
is brought before us as a palpable 
presence through the hero's mem- 
ories of him. 

Does this matter? “Dark as the 
Grave," says Mr. Day, “would, in 
fact, have been given the same treat- 
ment as Under the Volcano got: Lowry 
would have applied to it layer upon 


symbolic layer, tied together all his. 


images in a tremendously compli- 
cated network of. correspondences, 
and brought Sigbjørn Wilderness’s 
quest into much sharper focus. But 
he never got very far along in his 


project, and our loss is not a small 


one." 

Well, perhaps. One is entitled 
to a personal opinion here. I think 
it is quite possible that Lowry would 
simply have spoiled the story by 


. knotting its symbols into a more and 


more elaborate cat's cradle, pressing 
it down under “layer upon symbolic 
layer," and all the rest of it. He was 


. a strange writer, tremendously de- 


veloped in some respects and en- 
tirely undeveloped in others. Of 
the necessary equipment, of ` the 
novelist, he had about half, and his 


fatal Rd us was to work too hard 
with the half' he did have. (M 3 
Day begins by admitting that Lowry i 
was “‘not really a novelist," though y 
he admits that it is difficult to know .J 
what else to call him. One can't 3 
call him a poet; the quality of his 
published verse simply forbids it) 
A few pages further on, Mr. Day A 
gets as far as finding a category for 


Lowry: he was an Mi D DE ES 


It would be a cliché to say that he | 
wrote “thinly veiled autobiogra- 3 
phies”; but it would be the truth. 4% 
Very rarely he tried to invent charac- “ae 
ters, but he did not know enough 
about any other human being todo . 
this — which, incidentally, is why his 8 
secondary characters, especially his 34 
women, seem shadowy and ill-defined 
— and so he would return to his only 
true interest: Malcolm Lowry. But 4 
he could never bring himself to face & 
Malcolm Lowry completely, and so 
was unable to finish any of his self- -~ 
portraits. E 


This is a pretty startling admission 4$ 
from one who is acting as one ofi3 
Lowry's official vendors. If "etc 
drew no character but himself, and” 
yet was unable even to “face com- WW 
pletely” that one character, why-@ 
should we be interested in his work? 53 
The answer comes a little later on. 3 


What sustains all [Lowry's] works . 7 

is not plot, nor dialogue, nor move- $ 
‘ment, but the spinning up and down `; 
ofa mind which is genuinely amazing, X 


in all the senses of the word. The pace $ 

of this mind is such that it generates — 34 
great tension and excitement, so that “3 
the “plot” of a Lowry novel is the am 


movement of the mind of the author — ʻ# 
— or, shall we say, the mind of the “Sm 
protagonist. Whenever he lets his 334 
protagonist think Lowry is a great 
writer. 


Moderately stated and persuasive ‘$ 
as this estimate is, I disagree with it. “@ 
I don't believe Lowry was so power- d 
less in the ordinary skills of the -38% 
writer, nor so powerful in this gen- ^ 
erating of mental high tension, this “gam 
"spinning up and down," as Mr. T 
Day makes out. His tendency to E 
cerebrate, to foam out ideas, hasn't 4I 
the power to convince in specific JANE 
passages, to impose conviction lo- EC 
cally; it spreads over the whole i 
book as a kind of luminous mist, 
impressive at a distance like the 
clouds around some mountain peak, X 
but insubstantial at close quarters; 4 
Lowry's mind, to put it bluntly, ^O] 
was -persistently ‘ordinary, his 4% 
thoughts and perceptions were often ` 
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H^ so insistently went on spinning them 
wee’ Out was that, having none of the 
$ essential. novelist's gift of invention, 
# he was terribly limited in his sub- 
x x ject matter. He wrote about noth- 
E E ing, but absolutely nothing, that 
i E. .had not happened to him. 

| E That Lowry never made anything 
Fup, that he was first and last an 
&- autobiographer, is not a disabling 
Ee" charge against him. Nevertheless, 
gs. it acted as a bias on his work to an 
f extent that current literary taste 
" has some difficulty in perceiving. 
, The cult of subjectivism in litera- 
, ture, a$ it derives primarily from 
dd "onec and thence in a broaden- 
3 j ing stream through European and 
i American romanticism, has left us 
T y a curious legacy. It seems to have 
X become deeply rooted, as one of 
those unargued assumptions that al- 
E ways lie at the foundations of a cul- 
Me, ture, that the first duty of an imagi- 


® present a portrait of his own char- 
acter, and in doing so to project his 
*world." In fact, so far as one can 
gather from.listening to casual con- 
. versations, most people today regard 
^ the artist as someone who sets up a 
` little fairground booth called his 

"world," a private world with its 
own landscape and its own natural 
. laws, which the consumer is invited 
: to visit and spend some time in before 
P _ coming out and going into the next 
». world. Painters, writers, composers, 
= they stand in a row with their gaily 
striped booths, usually with a 
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£^ leather-lunged barker or two on 
we duty outside to draw the customers 
Kus in, and the whole business of appre- 
E^. ciating any art, of getting to know 
MU about it and allowing it a certain 
fg; play in one's life, is a matter of en- 
$ tering the booth, sampling its atmo- 
E- sphere, and adding the experience 
W: to one's collection of adventures. 
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This is where the romantic cult 
of the individual, in its ‘modern 
_ deliquescence, has landed us. As 
$^ a theory of art — an unformulated, 
i: unargued, tacit theory — it is not 
M^. complete nonsense; it is merely 
ae. limited and inadequate. The ar- 
+> tist always has used his individuality 
- as one of his means of exploring the 
mystery of life. He has always un- 
derstood that the complex recesses 
i of the human mind are difficult to 
¢. see into — difficult enough in one's 
~“ own case, and almost prohibitively 
“difficult in the case of another per- 
* son, owing to the impossibility of 
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getting. them to hold still long 


enough to be studied. So that the 
artist has always relied on intro- 
spection, on analysis of the self, for 
much of his understanding of hu- 


mamnity. 


What is different about the mod- 
ern situation is that for the first time 
the artist is content to gather his 
evidence from the self and leave it 
at that. In stronger and richer ages 
of art, he obviously did just as 
much self-examination, but the re- 
sults, once established, were built 


_into works of imagination that of- 


fered, at least, to make statements 
of universal validity. Shakespeare 
could understand Hamlet without 
being a prince, Cleopatra without 
being a woman, Falstaff without 


being fat, Iago without being wicked, 


and the reason why he understood 
such a wide range of emotions was 
that his own personality must have 
had an enormous range and he must 


have taken advantage of this range 


without losing the opportunity. to 
study other people. But Shakespeare 
used the insights he gathered from 
introspection to build an art that 


looked outward upon life. 


If Shakespeare is felt to be too 
premodern, too rooted in a world 
not yet transfigured by romanticism, 
think of a modern artist like Baude- 
laire, who drew his own interior 
landscape, analyzed his own strug- 
gles and agonies, yet never seems 


merely to be inviting us into a 


stifling little booth at a fairground. 
Partly by the intensity with which 
he contemplated his own horror, 
partly by the formal majesty of the 
language in which he clothed his 
delirium, Baudelaire never fails to 
convince us that what he is showing 
us is the dark area of our own souls. 
His art triumphantly makes good 
the claim that the reader is “mon 
semblable, mon frère? — that the re- 
spectable frock-coated reader shares 
the poet’s damnation because he 
partakes of the same human condi- 
tion. But since then we have nar- 
rowed the function of art to a series 
of case histories. The reader of 
modern literature is supposed to 
collect individualities like bric-a- 
brac: curiosities, shrunken heads on 
the mantelpiece, not intended to go 
beyond themselves into any larger 
truth. 

Given this perspective, Malcolm 
Lowry is bound to stand out as a 
giant. He has all the powers and 
skills that this expectation demands, 
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quM none ol AME it ignores. Un- 
deniably, Lowry has a “world.” 
Undeniably, he presents his own por- 
trait. When we think of the con- 
temporary writers who have won a 
very large following while still re- 
taining some reputation for serious- 
ness, from Sartre to Norman Mailer, 
from Henry Miller to Graham 
Greene, we might say that they have. 
one thing in common, an obsessive 
concern with their own selves, an 
unshakable confidence that the ma- 
jor work of literature in our time 
will take the form of a completely 
truthful autobiography. I am dubi- 
ous about this view myself; it seems 
to me probable that the twentieth 
century, tragically wrong about so 
many things, will prove to have been 
wrong here also, and that the writers 
who will live will be those who show 
some imaginative concern for other 
people, some ability to experience 
the world intensely through charac- 
ters very different from their own: 

Be this as it may, I cannot feel 
altogether sorry that Lowry did not 
get a chance to subject the simple 
and effective story of Dark As the 
Grave Wherein My Friend Is Laid to 
the process of elaboration that one 
sees at work in Under the Volcano. 
It seems to me to do very well 
without; it makes its essential points, 
and presents a credible picture both 
of the central character and of the 
relationship which he clings to and 
finds sustaining and saving. It is 
human and open; it has humor, and 
the casualness ‘of some of the 
sketched-in passages, hardly more 
than notebook entries, acts as a 
substitute for the lightness of touch 
which would have disappeared so 
completely under the remorseless 
pressure of that. "layer upon sym- 
bolic layer," that “tremendously 
complicated network of correspon- 
dences,” of which Mr. Day so chill- 
ingly speaks. 

Lowry was a gifted and dedicated 
man who was prepared to make 
sacrifices for his art, who knew there 
was no easy way to be a good writer 
and was willing to do it the hard 
way, who was unmodish and gen- 
uine and had fhe courage to be’ 
lonely. For all these things I honor 
his memory, and that makes me 
glad to have one book, at any rate, 
which got out of his hands before he 
had a chance to inflate and over- 
elaborate it, and which now comes 
before us with its own true, natural, 
and simple outlines. 
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Education: ees for Everybody: 


by Amos T. Wilder. 


Christopher Jencks, one of the. 


fertile thinkers associated with the 
Institute for Policy Studies in Wash- 
ington, and David Riesman, the re- 
nowned sociologist, have combined 
the historical and sociological ap- 
proaches in The Academic Revolution, 
an important analysis of the relation- 
X Ship of higher education to American 
culture. 

The authors have set for them- 
selves a gigantic task, which they 
accomplish by outlining the evolu- 
tion of higher education in America 
and then examining the role of 
higher education vis-à-vis particular 
interest groups and subcultures (oc- 
cupational, sectarian, ethnic, geo- 
graphical, sexual, generational). 
Among the colleges especially found- 
ed to serve these various groups are 
Catholic, community, women’s, sec- 
tarian, Negro, and professional. 
: Sometimes the focus of the study is 


The Academic Revolution 
by Christopher Jencks 


and David Riesman 
(Doubleday, $8.95) 
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on the relationship between groups 
and the overall system of higher 
education; other chapters deal spe- 
cifically with the impact and impli- 
cation of what the authors view as 
the major trend in American educa- 
` tion upon the special-purpose col- 
- lege. The volume concludes with a 
discussion of the graduate schools, 
which now shape undergraduate 
education, and with suggestions for 
their improvement. 

The book covers a Niagara of sub- 
jects, and the authors admit that 
their writing is speculative, impres- 
sionistic, -and that their conclusions 
are often contradictory, based on a 
deductive and functional analysis. 
: They use little documentary evi- 
dence because of the paucity of such 
material. Instead, Jencks and Ries- 
man havé relied upon secondary 
sources and interviews and have in- 
vented a. methodology as they move 
along. If the writing often seems all 
thumbs, their defense of an academ- 
ically unorthodox approach is quite 
noble: the very lack of material on 
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this subject testifies to the fact that 
tooloften scholarly research has been 
dirécted away from pressing social 
issues because of a slavish adherence 
to à particular methodological disci- 
pline. This they feel 1s nothing less 
than. a de facto abdication of both 
a personal and a social responsibility 


which should be a central concern. 


of the academy. 

The thesis of The Academic Revo- 
lution is that this century has seen the 
rise to power of the academic profes- 
sions. From prestigious bastions of 
intellectual power, and through the 
sacred vessel of the Ph.D. degree, 
the academy now dominates discus- 
sion and policy on who deserves an 
education, as well as how and what 
constitutes that education. On a 
positive side, Riesman and Jencks 
believe that this “revolution” has re- 
sulted in the rise of a “‘meritocratic” 
system, seemingly equalitarian, where 
competence and achievement (mea- 
sured: by objective tests) rather than 
social position are the criteria for 
entrance into the world of higher 
education. They also applaud the 
essentially liberal social and political 


attitudes which are often the by- | 
product of this training. 


Their work, however, is not a 
hymn of praise. Rather itis a lament 
etched with a certain irony. For 
underpinning the outward trappings 
of meritocratic selection are the 
structural realities of American so- 
ciety. In company with an increas- 
ing number of our better critics 
Jencks and Riesman argue that the 
relative size of social classes in this 
country has remained unchanged 


since the end of the Second World 


War. There has been, however, an 
absolute growth in the number of 
college graduates. 

_ This exposes as a false assumption 
the familiar idea — which educa- 
tional institutions feast upon in order 
to grow — that education is a key to 
a room at the top. There is move- 
ment within classes, but educational 
attainment does not necessarily de- 
termine a higher social position. The 
authors fear that we still prefer to 
believe otherwise, with resultant 
Social frustration. When they write 
then that what we need in education 
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, 1s less emphasis upon social mobility 
and more emphasis upon equality, 
“they utter a plea for a healthy diver- 
*sity of honored approaches in higher 
"education to serve a number of dif- 
‘ferent needs. 

, But is there a healthy diversity of 
"approaches? The general conclusion 
_ of this book is that the prestige mod- 
els offered by the academic revolu- 
-tion, the university-college and the 
 Ph.D., are so attractive that like a 
gorgeous woman of pleasure they 
-are leading-good men astray. The 
.already well-known chapter on the 
Negro colleges is a case in point. 
he vast majority of these colleges 
now enroll students who need reme- 
dial help. But Jencks and Riesman 
find that these colleges are mimick- 
ing the prestige models and thus 
leaving their students poorly edu- 
cated, B.A. degree and all. Are 
the colleges likely to change? Ries- 
man and Jencks are pessimistic. 
‘The same trap awaits community 
and Catholic colleges. The authors 
hope that the community colleges 
will always lead an independent life, 
offering a curriculum aimed at local 
problems and utilizing faculty and 
material which would cause convul- 
sions on a university-college campus. 
Will they? Riesman and Jencks are 
pessimistic. 

. The movement of the Catholic col- 
leges into the revolutionary arena is 
widely hailed today. While ap- 
plauding the end to a narrow 
parochialism, our authors would 
not have these schools surrender 
an ethical concern which they find 
sadly lacking in the empirical 
academy, just as they hope that 
a feminine point of view will not be 
lost as coeducation, which they sup- 
port, inexorably sweeps away all 
but the richest women's colleges. 

Jencks and Riesman naturally 
save their sharpest comments for the 
conduct of graduate education, for 
here is where the academy perpetu- 
ates itself, They echo the appeals of 
the most intelligent student activists 
and faculty dissenters who are urging 
a more flexible mixture of theory and 
practice which demands and rewards- 
a much more flexible range of skills 
and competences. The radically 
imple reason for these demands is 
hat a worthwhile education must 
always concern, itself with issues less 
defined by colleagues than by so- 
ciety itself. The lavish support of- 
fered to our prestige university- 
colleges, however, has allowed their 
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guage and concept. 


faculties to sponsor too much pre- 
professional training and irrelevant 
scholarship to the exclusion of more 
existential concerns. 

, For the sympathetic reviewer, this 
book is hard to talk about. One 
could plead endlessly for tighter dis- 
"inctions and more precision of lan- 
One could 
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criticize the irony which pervades 


its pages, for Riesman and Jencks 
often hold out little hope that their 
criticisms will be accepted. It is a 
game they play, and it is often quite 
contrived. But overall the book is a 
triumph which raises the right 
questions on a broad canvas about 
higher education in this country. 


The Descent of the Huxleys 


by Gertrude Himmelfarb 


We are by now familiar with the 
phenomenon of the "intellectual 
aristocracy" that has presided over 
English culture during the past cen- 
tury. An intellectual aristocracy 
literally — of birth as well as talent. 
It is altogether a curious affair, and 
although historians and sociologists 
have freely alluded to it and have 
even mapped out its genealogy, they 
have shied away from some obvious 
questions: Why and how does such 
an aristocracy persist when other 
aristocraciés so conspicuously de- 
cline? And what, if any, is the 
specific character of this aristocracy 
— that is, the specific character of 
its intellectuality, apart from its 
general character as an aristocracy? 

. The questions may be too am- 
bitious and unanswerable applied to 
the aristocracy as a whole. But 
perhaps they can be addressed to a 
part of it. The Huxleys, notably. 


The Huxleys 
by Ronald W. Clark 
(McGraw-Hill, $8.95) 


The Essence of T. H. Huxley 


edited by Cyril Bibby 
(Macmillan, $7.95) . 


This Timeless Moment 
by Laura Archera Huxley 
(Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $6.95) 





The Huxleys were, and are, right in 
the middle of it. They interconnect 
with the rest. Three of the Huxleys 
are uniquely interesting in them- 
selves, and interesting as they relate 
to each other. One could not do 
better in the choice of a. case study. 

Itis with great expectations, there- 
fore, that one turns to the collective 
biography of the family by Ronald 
W. Clark. Mr. Clark is intrigued by 
the fact that T. H. Huxley, the 


famous scientist and champion of 
Darwin, can have passed on to his 
great-great-grandchildren no more 
than one sixteenth of his genes; and 
yet the family singularity has been 
preserved. Sir Gavin de Beer, in his 
preface, suggests that the genetic 
inheritance is somewhat greater than 
that. But the more interesting ques- 
tion is qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. Granted that the Huxleys 
have had a genetic inheritance mak- 
ing for superior intellect, did that 
intellect have a distinctive form? 
"Was there a typical intellectual 
stance which they adopted; were 
there beliefs, attitudes of mind, cer- 
tain constancies, recurring regularly 
so that one could, in spite of human: 
individuality, recognize a Huxley by 
his talk almost as surely as a man's 
regiment could be recognized by his 
shoulder-flashes or his buttons?" 
The rhetoric, the metaphor, would 
seem to call for a negative answer. | 
Yet Mr. Clark responds affirma- 
tively. The Huxleys, he insists, have 
been intellectually, substantively dis- 
tinctive. For one thing, they have 
shared a common set of “‘interests’’; 
they have all been interested in “man 
and his environment, the spread of 


scientific knowledge, the problem of 


the world's resources and how to 
manage them for the common 
good." More important, they have 
shared a common set of beliefs 


underlying these common interests: . 


a belief in one culture rather than 
two (the inseparability of art and 
sclence); and a belief that there is 
something in nature that cannot be 
entirely explicated by science. — 
This is a formidable heritage, 
whether transmitted through the 
genes, as is implied, or through 
environmental conditioning. (lhere 
has been, after all, no institutional 
arrangement to facilitate this trans- 


- 


mission, no “Huxley Foundation” 


to perpetuate these interests and 
beliefs.) Or it would be formidable 
if true. Or if the truth were more 
than a truism, It is always possible 
to find a common denominator if 
one is willing to be sufficiently re- 
ductionist. The question is whether 
that denominator is significant. One 
is reminded of the old gag about 
the policeman who is about to 
arrest a demonstrator and is told, 
“Pm no Communist. Pm an anti- 
Communist," to which the police- 


‘man blithely replies, Communist, 


anti-Communist, I don’t care what 
kind of Communist you are.” If 
only Mr. Clark had cared more 
about what kind of intellectual each 
of the Huxleys was, he would have 
written a better book. There would 
have been less straining for effect, 
for spurious significance. (Typically: 
“Thus the process of evolution, 
which the Huxleys had always ap- 
preciated as so central to existence, 
was to be strangely illustrated by 
their own lives in three successive 
generations" — that is, each gener- 
ation was different from the preced- 
ing one.) And there would have 
been fewer infelicities, even gro- 
tesqueries, of style. (Huxley meta- 
phorically gritted his teeth and 
pressed on." Or, *In most Huxley 
homes there was at least one portrait 
of T'H in his prime, looking down in 
benevolent regard from the walls, 
metaphorically saluted at sun-up 
and sun-down like the Union flag, 
the persona of a past culture still 
influencing the present.’’) 

Mr. Clark, if only he had suffi- 
ciently respected their differences, 
might have found a genuine and 
important common theme in the 
Huxleys — at least in the three 
Huxleys in whom one is most inter- 
ested: TH, and his grandchildren 
the scientist Julian and the novelist 
Aldous. (The other Huxleys appear 
in this book as fillers, endless lists of 
names and accomplishments de- 
signed to make the statistical point 
that the Huxley genes will and do 
out.) But the theme is a common 
problem, not a common interest as 
he defines it, still less a common 
belief. What is significant 1s that to 
tbis problem each of the three Hux- 
leys gave a quite different answer. 

The problem is nothing less than 
the meaningfulness and adequacy of 
science in interpreting life. ‘This 
problem was what TH bequeathed 
not only to his grandchildren but to 


the world at large. He also be- 
queathed to them an answer, or 
rather an attitude, a mode of ad- 
dress; But his answer, attitude, 
mode, or whatever, was precisely 
what they — Julian, Aldous, and 
mostiof their and our contemporaries 
— have rejected. | ' 

There were giants in those days, 
and. T. H. Huxley was one of 
them. Self-made, self-taught, sharp- 
tongued, delighting in controversy, 
unawed by professors, bishops, or 
prime ministers, inquiring into and 
pronouncing Judgment on science, 
philosophy, theology, politics, eco- 
nomics, or law as the occasion might 
arise or as he might create it, he 
was also kindly, humane, unaggres- 
sive in personal relations, undema- 
gogic in rhetoric, subtle in argument, 
genuinely knowledgeable about those 
subjects he chose to controvert, and 
altogether more modulated and com- 
plicated than he is generally made 
out to be. He took it upon himself 
to be Darwin’s “bull-dog,” knowing 
that Darwin had neither the heart 
nor the stomach for a fight. (Liter- 
ally neither heart nor stomach; the 
smallest exertion brought on the 
"neurasthenia" or whatever it was 
— psychologists and doctors have 
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1914-1944 


*Malcolm Muggeridge: “I know 
of no other contemporary cap- 
able of looking at himself with 
the same detachment and the 
same honesty — qualities which 
put his autobiography in a class 
of its own." 


Illustrated, $8.95 at bookstores 
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had a field day with it— that in- : 


capacitated him for everything ex- 
cept his work.) Yet even in defend- 
ing Darwin, in arguing for, explicat- 
ing, and popularizing his theory, 
Huxley never glossed over its diffi- 
culties or defects. 

Mr. Bibby’s anthology, The Es- 
sence of T. H. Huxley, is too snippety, 
but it does succeed in revealing a 
side of him that one would never 
suspect from Mr. Clark’s book. For 
even at the height of the Darwinian 
controversy, Huxley is seen to have 
kept his balance. The theory of 
natural selection, he then wrote, was 
the best available one, the most 
persuasive hypothesis that had yet 
been offered. But it was theory and 
hypothesis, not truth or fact. And 
he recommended to his readers the 
state of mind characterized by 
Goethe as thatige skepsis, active doubt, 
the “doubt which so loves truth 
that it neither dares rest in doubting 
nor extinguish itself by unjustified 
belief.” Another twenty years, he 
held out the hope, might produce 
the evidence to establish the truth 
or falsity of the theory. Twenty years 
later, however, he had new cause 
for doubt. Recalling the adage that 
new truths begin as heresies and 
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1d as orthodoxies or even. super- 
itions, he .predicted, that in still 


iother twenty years, “the new gen-' 


ation... will be in. danger of 
'cepting the main doctrines of the 
rigin of Species with as little re- 
'ction, and it may be with as little 
stification, as so many of our con- 
mporaries, twenty na ago, re- 
cted them.” 

“That “new generation” was Ju- 
in Huxley’s. TH is reported to 
ive said of the four-year-old Julian: 

[ like the way he looks you straight 
. the face and disobeys you." But 
1e wonders whether he would have 
:en so indulgent of the adult Julian, 
ho disobeyed one of TH’s main 
inciples: “That to which I am 
tterly opposed is the creation of 
1 Established Church Scientific, 
ith a hierarchical organization and 
professorial Episcopate.” For Ju- 
an is at present the undisputed 
'chbishop of the Established 
hurch Scientific. And if his early 
zars were spent largely in defending 
ie orthodox tenets of that church, 


is later years have been spent in: 


uilding up precisely the organiza- 
on and episcopacy that had been 
nathema to his grandfather. 
“But it is more than a scientific 
rthodoxy, more even than a scien- 
fic establishment, that Julian has 
roselytized for. Both have been 
itended as instruments for the re- 
rganization of society, ‘a réorgani- 
ation that would make society for 
1e first time’ rational and scientific. 
^I. Were Dictator, published in 1934, 
ras the semifacetious title of a not 
t all facetious book in which the 
ructure of such a society was out- 
ned. (An earlier visit to Russia 
ad impressed him with the scientific 
ationality with which that country 
semed to him to be solving its social 
roblems.) And his Romanes Lec- 
ire on Evolutionary Ethics described 
1e potential evolution of man to a 
ew and higher state of species and 
rgued for the need to “construct a 
iechanism" to further that evolu- 
On. . 
Again Julian had fawd his 
randfather, who had warned 
gainst just such aspirations to power 
n the part of scientists and just 
ich a perversion of the idea of 
volution. TH’s Romanes Lecture 
ni Evolution and Ethics, delivered 
Be years before Julian’s, rebuked 
administrator" (he was not so 
old as to call him a, “‘dictator’’) 
rho presumed to impose pen SO- 
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ciety his “logical ideal of evolution- 
aty regimehtation." This “pigeon- 
fancier’s polity,” TH insisted, was 
neither desirable nor, fortunately, 


possible. It was impossible because 


there was in man a “‘free-play of 
self-assertion, .or natural liberty,” 
which would resist such a’ polity. 
And it was undesirable because the 
very idea of ‘evolutionary ethics” 
was abhorrent. Ethics was not a 
fulfillment. of evolution; it was a 
denial of it.- 


Social progress means a checking of 
the cosmic process at every step. and 
the substitution for it of another, 
which may be called the ethical 
process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to 
be the fittest . . . but of those who 
are ethically the best. . . . The ethi- 
cal progress of society depends, not on 
imitating the cosmic process, still less 
in running away from it, but in com- 
bating it. 


Julian’s quarrel was not only with 
TH; it was also with his brother 
Aldous. 
obverse of Brave New World: Julian’s 
book followed Aldous’ by two years 
and was intended to restore the 
benignness ‘of a scientifically orga- 
nized society that Aldous had por- 
trayed as thoroughly malignant. Yet 
the two books were opposite sides 
of the same coin. Aldous, as much 
as Julian, was science-ravished. Even 
more than Julian,-he had been 
amorous of knowledge, facts, what- 
ever passed as certain reason. Yet 
even while obsessed by his passion, 
he was nauseated by it — and nau- 
seated by life, since sex, morality, 
and the human and social relations 
that made up life seemed dependent 
on, and at the same time nullified by, 
reason-cum-science. - For a while he 
could tolerate life only by denying 
its meaningfulness, its rationality. 
But.finally meaninglessness itself be- 
came intolerable. At that point, 
still seeking a meaningfulness that 
would be as absolute as that which 
he had once attributed to science, 
he turned to a variety of pseudo- 
scientific techniques to do what 
science had conspicuously failed to 
do. 

These pseudo-, crypto-, préter-, 
or supra-scientific techniques (de- 
pending on how much credibility 
one allows them) take up a good 
part of the account of Aldous’ last 
years written by his second wife, 
Laura. The title, This Timeless 
Moment, is from the hypnotic re- 


If I Were Dictator was the’ 


frain with which Aldous soothed his * 


first wife during her dying hours. 
Holding his left. hand on her head 
and his right on her solar plexus 
(“between two right-handed persons 
this contact seems to create a kind | 
of vital circuit"), he repeated end- 
lessly the message directed to her sub- 
conscious: “Forget the body. ... 
Go forward. into the light.... 
No memories, no regrets, no looking 
backwards. . . . Only light. Only 
this pure being, this love, 
joy. Above all this peace. Peace 
in this timeless moment, péace 
now, peace now." But it was not 
only in extremis that Aldous used 
such techniques. A miracle worker, 
to be sure, was called for onlý after 
everything else had failed to cure 
his wife's cancer. But vital circuits; 
subliminal messages, magnetic passes, ` 
hypnosis, automatic writing, acu- 
puncture, clairvoyance, mediums, 
nature foods (his brand of vege- 
tarianism proscribed not only the 
usual meat, fish, and eggs, but also 
all milk products), mescaline, LSD 
(it was LSD that his wife admin- 
istered in his last hours), a variety 
of other drugs, and every variety of 
mystical creed and practice — all 
these were his everyday fare. Once 
science had abdicated, it would 
seem, everything was permitted. 

For Nietzsche it was the death of 
God that meant that everything was: 
permitted. And perhaps this is the 
clue to the later Huxleys as well. 
lhey were able to give credence to 
everything because they could give’ 
no credence.to God. Julian devised 
an “evolutionary humanism" that 
promised to make of science a ‘‘re- 
ligion for humanity," a ‘“‘religion 
without revelation." Aldous en- 
gaged in a kind of polymorphous © 
mysticism in his search for the “‘time- 
less moment." TH had coined the 
word ‘“‘agnosticism’’ to describe his 
own thdtige skepsis on. the subject of 
religion. But here again TH differed 
significantly from his grandsons. For 
if his agnosticism ruled out a positive 
belief in God, it.also ruled out a’ 
positive belief in any substitute for.’ 
God. When Herbert Spencer sought 
to make a substantive principle of 
belief out of his ‘‘Unknowable,’’ . 
Huxley rebuked him. A capitalized, 
hypostasized Unknowable, he pointed 
out, was “merely the Absolute 
redivivus, a sort of ghost of an extinct 
philosophy, the ndme of a negation 
hocus-pocussed into a sham thing.” 
As for himself, he continued, “‘if I 
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am to talk about that of which I 
have no knowledge at all, I prefer 
the good old word God, about which 
there is no scientific pretence.” And 
when others tried to do with his 
Agnosticism what Spencer did with 
the Unknowable, Huxley rebelled: 
“If there were a General Council of 
the Church Agnostic, very likely I 
should be condemned as a here- 
tic. . . . On the whole the ‘bosh’ 
of heterodoxy is more offensive to 
me than that of orthodoxy, because 
heterodoxy professes to be guided 


by reason and science and ues 
does not." 

Thátige skepsis, in science as well 
as religion — this defines the differ- 
ence between the generatións. Hav- 
ing never created an absolute out of 
science, TH had no need to‘seek an 
absolute anywhere else. But it takes 
not so much a strong mind — his 
grandchildren assuredly had that — 
as a strong character to rest content 
in a state of “active doubt. Gon- 
tent: not complacent, but not des- 


perate either. 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 
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The Pleistocene Age when the 
great ice cap covered the larger part 
of the Northern Hemisphere was 
the nursery of the Atlantic salmon. 
As the glaciers receded and vast 
quantities of fresh water poured into 
the northern seas, the salmon evolved 
into the anadromous fish which it is 
today, first tasting life in a gravelly. 
bed of fresh water; migrating, when 
strong enough, into salt water, where 
it feeds ravenously and in two to four 
years attains its growth; then re- 
turning to the river of its birth, 
where it spawns and in an exhausted 
state drifts, tail first, downstream, 
struggling to reach the salt sea, where 
. it may be revitalized for a second 
. cycle. Gave dwellers in southern 
France and northern Spain drew its 
likeness on reindeer bone. Later, the 
Romans, whose legions fed on it in 
their conquest, named it salmo, “the 
leaper," for leap it will, up falls and 
over logjams or rocky obstacles in its 
fight for life. 

lhe characteristics which have 
made the Atlantic salmon the noblest 
and most beautiful of fish have also, 
under industrial conditions, made it 
the most vulnerable. From the 
spawning bed to the feeding grounds, 
the salmon runs a gauntlet of from 
several hundred to two thousand ' 
miles, beginning with anglers, set 
nets, -and trawlers in the estuary. 
The rivers have become polluted: 
lumber companies with their slash, 
sawdust, and lignin, the mines and 
distilleries with their unscreened | 
discharge of poisoned water, the 
hydroelectric dams, and everywhere 
man’s incurable habit of using 
streams as sewers have progressively ` 
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killed many once abundant streams. 
And now a new danger threatens. 
Not until young salmon were tagged 
and traced on their long voyage 
downriver and out to their secret 
feeding ground off the Atlantic shelf 
did we know where they grew. We 
still do not know for sure what they 
feed on,-but we do know where they 
feed — off the coast of Greenland. 
Here congregate and mature the mil- 


lions of salmon from the rivers of. 


Canada, Scotland, Ireland, England, 
the east and west coasts of Sweden 
(and the paltry few from Maine), 
and here congregate the fleet of 
Danish trawlers. Greenland belongs 
to Denmark, and the fact that 
the fish originate in the rivers of 
other countries (Denmark has but 
one salmon stream), whence they 
would return if they were not slaugh- 
tered, does not trouble the Danes. 
For a good look at man's predatory 
greed and for the most vivid and 
comprehensive history of Salmo salar 
yet written I recommend Anthony 


The Atlantic Salmon 
by Anthony Netboy 
(Houghton Mifflin, $6.95) 


Seals of the World 
by Gavin Maxwell 
(Houghton Mifflin, $6.95) 


The Algiers Motel Incident 
by John Hersey 
(Knopf, $5.95; Bantam, $1.25) 


To the War 
by Robert Edson Lee 
(Knopf, $4.95) 


Vanishing Species? 


Netboy's The. Atlantic Semen, 


Mr. Netboy gives us a dreamy A 
picture of the past when salmon, % 
“with the stamina of a racehorse,” <8 
were coursing up the main rivers of "am 
Europe — the Thames, the Elbe, the 3B 
Moselle, the Douro in Portugal, and "28 
the Miño in Spain; when fish grew 3 
to great size, the record being E 
103-pounder landed in the River $ kc 
Devon in Scotland; when Parisians ^ 
caught salmon on the Left Bank of 
the Seine; and when the nets on 3 
the Dutch section of the Rhine 
alone yielded 1,200,000 pounds an- d 
nually. In: those days before the + 
Rhine became “the longest and dé 
worst sewer in Europe," Rhine or 4 
Scotch salmon were a delicacy in All 
the restaurants of Paris and London. 3 

The author describes the life cycle: aa 
and migrations, and he speculates 4 
on the mysteries of the fish: that the “aa 
red coloring of their flesh may be 34 
derived from the crustaceans in their 239 
diet; that odor is the crucial factor 24 
in guiding salmon to their home 4 
stream — is it the dissolving oxygen 4% 
content that attracts them?; that- 
they live on their fat while in fresh 44 
water, never eating even when ice- E 
bound; and that their survival de- 3am 
pends on clean, passable waters and i$ 
on swift and enlightened regulations. 3E 

Salmon are too valuable to be 
exterminated, so said the Magna 3 
Carta in a clause stipulating that /$ 
rivers be kept unobstructed by agents 4m 
of the Crown so that migrating fish à 
would have free passage. But laws ^3 
work only when men are vigilant; $ 
they have been so in Britain but not :4 
in Spain or France; the Rhine died-¥ 
while Switzerland, Holland, 21 A 
Germany were still dickering Over - 

a treaty, and the United States DO iw 
squandered its Atlantic salmon faster. t " 
than any nation in the Old World. 3m 
Today we rest our hopes in Canada. 208 
Canada is presently supplying the ` 3 | 
bulk of the tagged salmon (78 per- * : 
cent) caught off the west coast of * 
Greenland, and if the new stern ^ L 
trawlers, now abuilding for Green- . E 
land, with their 600-hook deeplines, *: 
live up to the expectation of catching | 
4000 to 5000 metric tons of fish a’ 
year (primarily cod), one wonders ` 
how many salmon,. half-grown Or 3 
mature, will be included in the "m 
Danish plunder. How greedy can i 
men be? P. 








Gavin Maxwell whose Ring T m 
Bright Water made the otter an E 
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n households, has performed an 
smplary and entertaining task in 
> writing of his new book, Seals of 
World, the second volume in the 
orld Wildlife Series. Mr. Maxwell 
Is us that the seal world has been 
luced to thirty-one species, rang- 
r from the little ringed seal, less 
in five feet long, through the fur 
ls, with their doglike heads, which 
iave watched as they fished in the 
wich estuary, up to the giant 
phant seal, twenty feet long, four 
is in weight, with a roar that can 
heard for miles. In his terse and 
iy manner the author describes 
:.habitat and present population 
.each species, where they are 
nd, whether they migrate, what 
y- eat, and when they mate; and 
n comes the heart of the matter, 
at has happened to the species in 
relation to man. This is a bloody 
ry with infinite variations, and 
‘asionally a happy ending, for the 
tchering. for blubber and skins 
ich began in the mid-eighteenth 
itury came to a halt a hundred 
ws later when there were too few 
; to make it profitable. By 1890 


: killing of fur seals on the Pribilof 
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either of CHILDREN OF 
. CRISIS and an award-win- 
E ning child psychiatrist. and 


NORMAN 
ROCKWELL 


illustrating his first chil- - 
. dren's book, combine their 
talents in "a new kind of 
children's book” (TheWash- 
- ington Post) which creates 
. hope out of the squalor and 
p sista ela of a ghetto 





$3.95 at bookstores 
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isianas ana indiscriminately. at sea 


‘had become so wasteful that the 


herd was nearirig extinction; by this 
time, two million skins had been 
processed, the tax and royalties on 
which very nearly paid the United 
States government for the purchase 
of Alaska. At last Russia and the 
United States saw the light; they 
agreed on protective regulations, 
the population began to increase, 
and today some 70,000 Pribilof seals 
are taken commercially each year, 
all bachelor bulls, with Japan, Great 
Britain, and Canada each getting 
their quota. Conservation in the 
nick of time. 

Observant and authoritative, Mr. 
Maxwell is most entertaining in his 
account of the walruses, how they 
use. the bristles of the mustache to 
filter off the debris from their fa- 
vorite shellfish; how they enjoy sun- 
bathing, climbing on top of each 


other on an ice floe until it becomes - 


overloaded, tips up — and the whole 
herd finds itself back in the water; 
how they often sleep in the water in 
an upright position; and how they 
haul themselves ashore using their 
tusks to get a grip on the ice or 
stone. He is equally explicit about 
the elephant seals, with their mam- 
moth.courage, the leopard seal, the 
playful seal pups, and the baritone 
sea lions. 


John Hersey, the author of that 
classic work of reportage Hiroshima, 
has assumed a less compassionate 
but no less difficult assignment in 
his new book, The Algiers Motel 
Incident, in which he attempts to re- 
capture the action and the motives 
leading up to the killing of three 
young black men at the height of the 
Detroit riots last summer. On the 


night of July 25 a frantic call went 


out from. a National Guardsman 
that snipers were operating in the 
Algiers Motel, a transients’: hostel 
on Woodward Avenue, only a few 
blocks from. Twelfth Street where 
the black uprising had started. Shots 
had been heard from the interior of 
the Algiers. The police, who were 
the first to arrive, had itchy fingers, 
for a member of the force whom 
they all respected had been killed 
only a few hours before, and ven- 
geance was in the air. They shot 
their way in, and in searching for 
guns, they brutalized and killed 
three of the group of ten young 
Negroes whom they took to be.the 


snipers.. In broad strokes at the be- . 


ginning Mr. Hersey, seems to make, 
it an issue of black innocence against 
white sadism, but as the interviews,. 
interrogations, and testimony con- 
tinue, one begins to wonder. 

Part of Mr. Hersey's difficulty is 
in trying to think and react as a’ 
Negro would. Few white writers are 
able to — Alan Paton is one who 
does — but Mr. Hersey is no novice, 
having spent a summer living with a . 
Negro family when trouble was 
grievous in the Deep South. One 
must respect the perseverance and 
sincerity with which he dedicates 
himself to this book. Yet his sym- 
pathy for the blacks leads him to 
minimize the recklessness and .irre- 
sponsibility of the young blacks 
and to maximize. the cruelty of the 
police, whose anger had been in- 
flamed by the fact that the punks : 
had two white prostitutes with them. 
Most of these black suspects had 
police records.. Carl Cooper had - 
served time repeatedly for his thiev- ` 
ing, and Auburey Pollard, who 


had also done time, was feared as ` 


a knife carrier and a bad fighter. 
All of them had a cynical contempt | 
for the legal process; they had taken 
part in the looting, and what is more, 
they did have a gun. It may only . 
have been a starter’s pistol — the 
evidence on this is not clear — but `- 
to have discharged it inside the motel 
in the dead of night, when they 
well knew that snipers were at work, 
was an act of flagrant defiance. They 
asked for trouble, and they got it. 

I think Mr. Hersey is too emo- 


tional in his exoneration of the þe- ` 


havior of the young blacks, and I 
think that the fragmentary pattern 
of the report is too theatrical. The 
book becomes a test of credibility 
in which the reader matches his 
judgment against the writer's. “I 
am continuously aware," writes Mr. 
Hersey, “that my reliance in this 
narrative on the statements of wit- 
nesses tends to fragment the story; 
it is not so much written as listened 
to, in bits and pieces." One has to | 
fit the pieces together as in a cross-- 
word puzzle, making due allowance - 
for the confusion, illiteracy, or lying 
of the witness, and in the process | 
I come to question not Mr. Hersey's 

selections, but his conclusions. . a 


In his account of the white justice - ' 


that followed he is on firmer ground, . 
for it was a travesty, the evidence 

and due process bent to excülpate 
the policé and the technicalities in- 
voked by the. judge so disgraceful 





were involved, 


away with hatred in their hearts. - 


Occasionally. to a war veteran 


in mid-life comes the realization 
that never again will life- seem so 
fresh and varied and dangerously 


-worth living. To the War by Robert 


Edson Lee is the honest, evocative 
testimony of a likable young Iowan 
who graduated in architectural en- 
. gineering just in time to be adapted 
as a hull-repair specialist in the 
Navy. He worked first inspecting 
" submarines in Portsmouth, then on a 
repair ship in Saipan patching up 
the wounds of Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa, then on a floating drydock in 
: New Guinea. His book is good be- 
cause the tablets of his mind were so 
impressionable and because he writes 
with such verve and humor. He is 
“something of an artist; indeed, his 
watercolors finally broke down the 
..resistance of his first Captain and 
' Exec., who, of course, were regular 
Navy. Spared as he was from com- 
bat, Lee is forthright with men, 
fastidious with women, and never 
^takes- himself too seriously., This 
“little book holds much that is mas- 
- culine and true. 


The Writers 


John Wain, British critic and 
novelist, is the author of a long 
work in verse, -Wildtrack,; pub- 


lished recently by Viking. 


Amos T. Wilder, not to be 
confused with his father, the 
theologian, is a young sociologist 
Cy teaching at Yale. 


Gertrude, Himmelfarb has 
written extensively on radical 
figures of the nineteenth-century 
British establishment. Her bi- 
ography of Darwin is.the stan- 
dard work on the ‘subject, and 

‘her latest book, Victorian Minds, 
=- [> was published by Knopf. 


Frank .Getlein is art critic of 
the Washington Star and an edi- 
_torial writer for that journal. 


. Edward’ Weeks’s book Fresh 
Waters was recently published - 
.| by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
|. Mr.. Weeks, Herbert Kupfer- 
berg, and Phoebe Adams con- 
tribute - to the nagrane every 
month. DNE 
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' thatitis no.wonderthose blacks who - 
‘and .chief - among - 
them, Carl Coopér’s mother, came. 
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The newest art museum in the 
country is also thé oldest: the Smith- 
sonian's National Collection of Fine 
Arts, which opened at last in its own 
building in May, 122 years after it 
had been established by Congress 
to receive and care for: any gifts 
of art that patriotic citizens might 
wish to give to the nation. The 
building itself is even-older: the Old 
Patent Office Building was begun in 


1836 and completed in 1867. It is. 


thus itself a museum of the evolution 
of architectural thought through the 
middle third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and its history, taken with 
that of the National Collection, tells 
us a good deal about official Ameri- 


can thought on the arts... 


To begin with what was almost 
the end, the building is one of the 
noblest in Washington, and in the 
1950s was slated to be torn down 
and its site made into a parking lot. 
The' congressional government of 


|. Washington can never get enough 


parking lots to turn over to high- 
priced private operators, yet the 
idea of low-priced municipal parking 
buildings has always struck the 
Congress as socialism or worse. That 
same kind of curious thinking has 
marked the National Collection's 
history, and' to a less spectacular 
degree, the building's. 

When we think of a patent office 
today, most of us envision the very 
essence of bureaucracy, with clerks 
shuffüng papers and files stacked 
to the ceilings. 
of the republic a quite different 
idea prevailed.. Invention was the 
American Muse, and her inspiration 
was to lead the young nation to 
In fact, of course, that 
is exactly what has happened, but 
the success of the idea has led us all 


to take invention for granted and 


think of it as the rather dull, pre- 


dictable output from the think tanks 


of the giant scientific corporations. 


; It was in that earlier spirit that 


\Congress, in the. 1830s, held a com- 


` ‘petition for a patent office. The site 
designated had. been marked by ` 
. L'Enfant for a national. cathedral. 
Thé winning 


It was- appropriate. 
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In the early years 


Toward the National ‘Treasure La o 
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design-was entirely in keeping. Wil- : 
liam Parker Elliot drew the facades - 
of the Parthenon, elongated” them , 
to cover the two-block site, and took: 
the prize. It then became the re-: 
sponsibility of Robert Mills — the : 
government architect who did the: 
Treasury and the Washington Mon- : 
ument — to get it off the drawing 
board and on the ground. He did. 
so magnificently. The space. is 
beautifully articulated. The neces- 
sarily long corridors are never the 
hopeless vistas they are in so many 
newer Washington buildings; Mills: 
kept strict control over proportions 
and the breaking of space with: 
decorations and the opening of cor- 
ridors into galleries. Several of these. 
are breathtaking in their simplicity, 
daring, and strength. oe 

The Granite Gallery, on. the’ 
ground floor, has great granite pillars 
between which contemporary sculp- 
ture is now installed. On the third 
floor, the length of a football field, is 
the Lincoln Gallery, so named be-. 
cause Lincoln’s second inaugural. 
ball was. held there. Slim marble 
pillars divide the space for the main 
run of paintings and sculpture, from 
the late eighteenth century to the 
early twentieth and the WPA. ’ 

The building was used as a hos- 
pital during the Civil War. Clara 
Barton and Walt Whitman tended ` 
the wounded on cots set up between ` 
the glass cases of models of inven-. 
tions. In our own century the build- . 
ing was used to house the Civil. 
Service Commission, and Mills’s.- 
wonderful space was fragmented and ` 
partitioned, desecrated and. dust- 
ridden. The interior was indeed a. 
burlesque of bureaucratic architec- 


^ es 


ture, and its demolition for the park- . 


ing lot trust seemed reasonable: 
enough to people who had seen the . 
inside and never really looked at the - 
outside. It was saved by a vigorous ` 
campaign, and designated by Con- 
gress for the National Collection and 


for a new National Portrait Gallery, 


now scheduled to open this autumn. 
The General -Services. Adminis- 


‘tration, the federal government's 


substitute for architecture and de- 
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sign, has worked its mindless will to 
. a very large extent within the Por- 

trait Gallery, clearing out the Civil 
Service partitions as instructed and 
then automatically re-creating much 
the same effect by installing the 
all-purpose overhead government- 
issue apparatus for lights, air con- 
ditioning, communications, and God 
knows what else. A great deal of 
Mills’s success in the corridors and 
in the larger offices comes from his 
graceful use of vaulted ceilings and 
even groined vaults, with the stress 
lines coming down to pilasters. The 
GI utility machines destroy this 
utterly, and at the same time destroy 
the proportions by establishing a 
visual ceiling that is lower and flat. 
But on the whole, the building is a 
splendid rediscovery for Washington 
architecture, and there may even be 
hope for what has been redestroyed. 
The great advantage of the utility 
machines is their interchangeability. 
Some day GSA may be persuaded to 
take them away and put them in a 
new building where they will fit into 
the Nondescript Modern that is the 
agency’s specialty. 

The National Collection has an 
even more checkered past than its 
building’s. Plans for the original 
Smithsonian called for a spacious 
ground-floor gallery in the red brick 
Gothic castle. By the time the castle 
was opened, however, the science- 
minded management had relegated 
its art to a small space on the second 
floor. In 1865 that entire floor was 
gutted by fire and the surviving 
paintings and sculpture transferred 
to the Library of Congress and the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art for safe- 
keeping. Thirty-one years later a 
Smithsonian secretary, Samuel P. 
Langley, got around to asking for 


A 


them back. In 1904 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt requested Congress 
to designate the collection the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, which it did. 
TR also called for national support 
for the new national gallery; a num- 
ber of collections were contributed, 
and the Ranger Bequest was set up 
as a permanent acquisitions fund. 
Ironically, in response to the same 
call, Charles L. Freer established 
the Freer Gallery on the Mall, where 
his collection of Oriental art has 
been enhanced and exhibited ever 
since and where his extensive col- 
lection of American paintings has 
been hidden in the basement stacks. 

In 1937 Andrew W. Mellon gave 
the nation his collection of European 
paintings and money for a building. 
He asked only that his collection 
be called the National Gallery of 
Art. This of course was stealing the 
name of what is now the NGFA, and 
the Collection responded exactly as 
a human would. It went into 
trauma-induced paralysis. The years 
piled up like the dust on the pictures. 
The works were crowded into piti- 
fully inadequate space behind the 
north end of a southbound stuffed 
elephant, the largest ever captured. 
Few Washingtonians knew the col- 
lection existed. It was visited chiefly 
by tourists looking for the rest rooms. 

Symbolically enough, the main 
acquisitional activity during the 
1940s and 1950s was the building up 
of a superb collection of miniature 
paintings on ivory. 

In 1958, however, Congress voted 
to save the Old Patent Office from 
the parking sharks. In 1963 Dr. 
David W. Scott arrived on the scene 
from California, at first as assistant 
director to his old teacher Thomas 
Beggs, and shortly as director. Im- 





mediately things began to happen: 

Like the nature it studies, the 
Smithsonian abhors a vacuum. The 
secretary, S. Dillon Ripley, is known 
in the museum trade as “‘the Ripper” 
and is suspected of plotting to move 
into a nonexistent vacuum by mak- 
ing the institution somehow the No. 
1 American museum. In the more 
modest field of government-art rela- 
tions, Dr. Scott has found himself 
surrounded by vacuums and has 
vigorously interpreted the National 
Collection's “‘mission,’? or congres- 
sional charter of purpose, in such a 
way as to fill many. 

Very early in his regime he under- 
took to supply the White House 
offices with American paintings and 
sculptures borrowed from dealers 
and artists. Shortly thereafter he 
received custody of the old Court of 
Claims, next door to Blair House, to 
house a permanent rotating exhibi- 
tion of American arts and crafts for 
the edification of visiting chiefs of 
state and others. And from the be- 
ginning he has owned the warehouse 
for the State Department’s Art in 
Embassies program. 

In spite of its name, the National 
Collection is a great deal more than 
a collection of pictures and statues. 
It is a collection of activities as 
well, all of them bound together 
by the art and government relation. 
In an age when the plastic arts are 
modulating into happenings, events, 
and environments, Dr. Scott's organ- 
ization is more in thé mainstream 
than most. 

Ihe collection is somewhat spotty, 
as one might expect, but it does 
have some extraordinary strengths. 
The most recent major acquisition 
is the studio and its contents left 
in Florence by Hiram Powers. 
Largely on the basis of that purchase, 
the NCFA is certainly among the top 
three collections of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American sculpture. 

NCFA owns almost the entire sur- 
viving body of work by George 
Catlin, the Indian painter admired 
by Baudelaire. Its seventeen Ryders 
are the largest group in the country. 
Dr. Scott has begun a program of 
salvage and rediscovery which will 
eventually give him an unapproached 
and unapproachable collection of 
the art produced for the government 
in the 1930s. The heart of the 
contemporary holdings is the S. C. 
Johnson and Son collection: 102 
American paintings acquired by the 
wax company in and around 1960. 
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But ae N GFA.- is also: nu. 


demonstrating to both collectors and ` 
artists as donors the kind of magne- 
tism that the National Gallery has 
exercised for years in the old master 


field. 
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The NCFA is a good and growing 
collection of -American art housed 
in a great American building. It is 
a new involvement of our. govern- 


ment in art, an involvement taken 
‘easily. and naturally. 


At the dedi- 
cation; in a talk marked for its grace 


“and lightness of touch, President 


Johnson acknowledged that he could 
not call himself the father of the 
NCFA or even the grandfather, 


- but said he hoped to be the “uncle,” 


one “who may not visit very often 
but who wishes his relatives to do 
well.” And who, it may be. added, 
helps out occasionally with small 


- gifts and PEE rae ement: 





Short Reviews: Records 
by Herbert Kupferberg 
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. Berg: Lulu (two versions: Böhm, Lear, 


Fischer-Dieskau on DGG-139273/75, 


Jand Ludwig, Rothenberger, Blankenheim 


on Ángel SCL-3726). Double or noth- 
ing: for years there was no. stereo 
Lulu; now there are two. Both have. 
their merits, but right from the brash 


‘opening monologue, the DGG set is. 
clearly a case of the right people in. 


the right opera. Berg’s atonal score 
and amoral heroine seem perfectly 
meshed in the conducting of Karl 


“Böhm and the singing of Evelyn 


Lear. 


` Bellini: Norma (Varviso, Suliotis, Del 


Monaco; London OSA-1272). This is a 
short-form Norma, liberally cut. No 
great musical loss, ‘perhaps, but 


- Elena Suliotis’ MG ier is notable 
. mostly for its rough vigor, and Mario 


~ del Monaco’s only for its roughness. 
. Stick to Sutherland, or better yeh 


Callas. 


+ 
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Boston Symphony Chamber Players 


. (Joseph Silverstein, violin, Doriot An- 


thony "Dwyer, flute, 


horn, Claude Frank, piano, and others; 
. RGA Victor LSC-6184). A chamber! 
music ragbag, including -Mozart,’. 
. Beethoven, Brahms, Poulenc, Villa- 


| 
James Stagliano, | 
>] 


Lobos, Alexei Haieff, and one or two, 
others. But some of the playing is: 
simply beautiful — the Mozart G - 
Minor Piano Quartet and Brahms's 
Horn ‘Trio. in E- flat,. to. name two... 


in NE C Lane g 
p e Baa e T 


geni, 


The only false ` notes. are on by 


Peter Ustinov in an: aimless and. 


useless: spoken introduction: At least 
they don't charge extra for it. 
Chávez: Violin Contes (Henryk SZe- 
ryng, Chávez, Mexican National Sym- 
phony; CBS-32-11-0064). ;Not very 
Mexican, but a lyric, well-construct- 
edj coolly romantic concerto, sump- 
tuously played by BEBE: 

us Generations of. ai (CBS- 
32-B5-0012; two-record set with album- 
sized - book). A generally superior 
entry in - Columbia’s expensive 
Legacy series. The book is almost 
scandalously: wasteful of. space, but 


the record, through the voices of 
several generations of Zionists, of- 


fers memories of Palestine's early 
settlers, a shattering glimpse of the 
Nazi era, graphic accounts of the 
British blockade, and, finally, the 
triumphant epic of our own times. 


Gilbert & Sullivan: Mikado highlights, 
Pinafore highlights, Patter Songs (Sar- 
Soloisis, Glyndebourne Festival 
Chorus; Angel SCB-3724).. All are 
taken from Angel complete albums, 
and all are sung by much stronger 
voices than are usually heard in the 
Savoy operas. Three records of 
sheer delight — if G. & S. eee 
you, of course. 


Machaut: Notre Dame Mass (London 
Ambrosian Singers; Nonesuch H-71184). 


One of the earliest (fourteenth cen- ` 


tury) masterpieces of Western music, 
Guillaume de Machaut’s Mass re- 
ceives a vivid and pungent per- 
formance in a recording. made in 
Rheims Cathedral. 


“Messiaen: Turangalila Symphony (Oza- 
wa, Toronto Symphony; RCA Victor 


LSC-7051). The ten movements of 
Messiaen’s excursion into sound are 
a bit wearying at times, but the 


. sheer interplay of his exotic sounds 


and harmonies is often startlingly 
beautiful. Seiji Ozawa is attuned to 


Messiaen's score, and- the Toronto : 


Symphony is also quite responsive. 


Toru Takemitsu’s November Steps fills ` 


the fourth side of the two-record 
album. . d , 


Moussorgsky : Pictures at an. Exhibition 


(Piano version by Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
orchestral version by Zubin. Mehta and’ 


Los Angeles Philharmonic; London CS: 


6559). Pictures both ways — as Mous-’ 
RS rote it for. | piano, aud as- 
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. revelatory, of the two. 


RCA Victor 


of the passing seasons, but eatin ag 
-of curiosity value today. 
excerpts are given, but they do run #? 
‘One aie — D. " E a 
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thé. performance. standpoint, Ash ~ 
kenazy' s sensitive, gentle piano ver- 2 
sion is the more SULPEISINE) and”, i 


Nielsen: Piano Music (John Dd; d 
LSC-3002). Nielsens; 
piano pieces share some of the. | 
characteristics of his orchestral: mu- d 
sic, combining a kind of rugged™s 
strength with a prevailingly lyric 
feeling. Included here are the Suites 
Opus 8 and Opus 45, the Chaconne, # 
Opus 32, and Three Piano Pieces, ? 
Opus 59. Ogdon pe them with 
vigor. 


Prokofiev: Romeo and. - Juliet (Leins- ^ js 
dorf, Boston Symphony; . RCA Victor ~- E: 
LSC-2994). Less than the complete. 3 

Score, but a generous serving of : 

excerpts. Romeo and Juliet is Proko- a ; 
fiev’s finest ballet score, and one ofti 
the most satisfying recordings Leins- se 
dorf has achiéved in Boston. 
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Rossini Rarities (Montserrat Caballé,” Eo * 
RCA Italiana Orchestra; RCA Victor? 4 
LSC-3015). Tancredi, Armida, the 
Siege of Corinth, all get a hearing. "58 
So does Desdemona’s Willow Song” BK 
from Otello, though Rossini's rather 4 
conventional tune sounds pallid.: - 
alongside Verdi's subsequent mas- 3 X 
terpiece. As always in her record- 3% 
ings, Caballé floats her tones beau- 

tifully. 3 


128071) One of the great Cd E. 
ings of all time, happily restored to the: E 


YA 


eae in a low-price reissue. 8 : 


Minor, “Winter Dreams” (Y evgeny Soe. 
lanov, U.S.S.R. Symphony; Meodipan M a 
Angel SR-40057). Recommended for; à : 


Werner: The Curious Musical Instru- d h 
ment Calendar (Paul Angerer, Vienna"; 
State Opera Orchestra; Nonesuch H- BES 
71193). Gregor Joseph Werner had "$e 
the job at Eisenstadt before Haydn” uh 
did, and if nothing.else,.this record: © ui 


- shows . how Count Esterhazy. im- E: 


proved matters when he hired the ` f 
new man. , This Calendar is a rea- E: 
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Short Reviews: Books 
‘by Phoebe Adams 





Searle’s Cats by Ronald Searle. 
Stephen Greene Press, $4.95. Ex- 


periment proves that four out of 


five ailurophiles scream with laugh- 
ter over these drawings; so do four 
out of five ailurophobes. So do four 
out of five persons emotionally in- 
different to cats, and finding five 
persons emotionally indifferent to 
cats is a project that merits a founda- 
tion grant. Mr. Searle’s subjects 
have stick legs and rainbow-striped 
eyes and a certain resemblance to 
deformed tarantulas, but they are 
cats nonetheless and funny beyond 
description. or pene 


To the End of the. World 1 by Blaise 
Cendrars. Grove, $5.00. Presum- 
ably, this novel was written out of 
humorous exasperation with Parisian 
theatrical bigwigs, but recognition 
of Mr. Cendrars’ models (or victims) 
is not necessary for enjoyment of the 
exuberance, the fantastic inventions 
and exaggerations, the explosive 
absurdity of language which are the 
book’s distinction. The heroine is 
a.ragbag old actress with the tem- 
perament of Falstaff and the shape 
of a lath, and nothing much happens 
except a collision between an acting 
company and the pones. COMER. 


The Unimportance, of Being Osear by 
Oscar Levant: Putnam's, $5.95. 
Jewish humor has a long and honor- 


able history. It has survived much. 


It will survive Mr. Levant. 


The New Language of Polities by 
William Safire. Random House, 
$15.00. The language goes back to 
gerrymander, which is hardly new, 
and most of the entries are accom- 
panied by quotations, derivations, 
attributions, and whatnot. 
body really needs “an anecdotal 
dictionary of catchwords, slogans 
and political usage," this is most 
conscientiously it. 


The Dance of' Genghis Cohn by Ro- 
main Gary. New American Library, 
$5.00. Part fireworks display, part 
nuclear attack, this surrealist novel 
is equally amusing and savage, and 
rockets along at the speed of light. 


^ A Personal Matter by Kenzaburo Oë. 
Grove, $5.00.. Mr. Oë is a young 


96 


. Structure. 


. archaisms. 


by Henri Cartier-Bresson. 
$14.00. Over thirty years’ worth of 


If any-. 


Japanese novelist whose Westernized 
preoccupations give his work a dis- 
concerting déjà vu quality., Actually 
this novel has a valid theme, con- 
vincing characters, and coherent 
It is worth reading, de- 
spite some tiresomely explicit love 
scenes and a cream-puff ending. 


The Art of the Puppet by Bil Baird. 
Plays, Inc., $19.95. Mr. Baird writes 
well of hand puppets, string puppets, 
shadow puppets, and manhandled 
puppets, from remote primitive 
masks to modern abstract construc- 
tions. ‘The illustrations are de- 


lightful. 


Stonehenge of the Kings by Patrick 
Crampton. John Day, $7.50. Mr. 
Crampton, a semiamateur archaeol- 


. ogist and daring accordingly, en- 
visions Stonehenge as the work of a ` 


merchant kingdom under strong 
Minoan influence. The idea is so 
beguiling that one shares Mr. 


_Crampton’s candid regret at the way 
-he is obliged to back it — roughly 


an ounce of evidence to a ton of 


RECO 


. Bring Larks and Heroes by Thommes 


Keneally. Viking, $4.95. The au- 
thor is Australian, and his novel 


describes events in a nameless eight- 


eenth-century penal colony in ‘a 
style that cleverly avoids anach- 
ronistic modernity and distracting 
The story is a string of 
brainless outrages, disgusting. but 
pertinent because the basic subject 


-of the book is the horrors imposed on 
-people outside the protection of law. 


The World of Henri Cartier-Bresson 


Viking, 


fine photographs, plus a short preface 
deploring “gratuitous virtuosity and 
other ineptitudes.” 


Happy ‘Families by Saul Maloff. 
Scribner’s, $6.50. **. . 
face shone with a moral beauty 
that penetrated through layer after 
layer to the skeleton of her articu- 
late mortality. . . ." This line 
comes late in the book, and I quote 
it to prove that I really have read 
the novel, which is a muddle of 
dithering energy, needless references 
to current problems, tricks known 


_ to impress reviewers, and characters 


that one has met before, all of them 
catastrophically unpleasant. An epi- 
graph from Tarzan of the Apes sug- 


gests that the whole enterprise 
may have been intended as camp. 
It doesn't work that way, either. 


The Story of Jodrell Bank by Sir 
Bernard Lovell. Harper & Row, 
$5.95. Sir Bernard conceived the 
notion of England's great radio 
telescope and wangled the structure 
into existence under the auspices of 
Manchester University and despite 
troubles over design (nothing like it 
had ever been built before), land, 
labor unions, money, press coverage, 
the local sewage system, and a mean 
bull. His book is a saga of scholarly 
persistence, interesting even if one 
understands only a fraction of the 
astronomical and engineering vo- 
cabulary involved. The money row 
is perfectly clear and mournfully 
familiar. 


Unless Peace Comes edited by Nigel 
Calder. Viking, $5.75. Experts in 
various scientific fields describe the 
developments in weapons that may 
be expected before the end of the 
century. The list includes explosives, 
gases, robots, disease, and inter- 
ference with normal atmospheric 
and geophysical conditions. All the 
essays are factual in content and 
restrained in tone. They are all 
terrifying. They should all be read. 


Hals by Pierre Descargues. Skira, 
$7.50. As usual with the unfortu- 
nately named Taste of Our Times 
series, the text ranges knowledgeably 
over the. painter’s technique and 
environment, the illustrations are 
good, and the whole small book is 
handy, useful, and agreeable. 


Case History of a Volcano by Don 
Herbert and Fulvio Bardossi. Harper 
& Row, $4.95.. This book provides 


a great deal of information about — 


volcanoes, in a style all gussied up 
to attract people who don’t want to 
read about volcanoes. 


. her filial . 


The Third Reich of Dreams by Char- 
lotte Beradt. Quadrangle, $4.95. 
During the 1930s, Mrs. Beradt was 
a journalist in Germany. She under- 


took an odd sort of research on the ` 
effects of the Nazi regime: collecting . 


people's dreams. Assembled, these 
dreams reveal, with alarming con- 
sistency, the same motives for sub- 


mission to a government that the, 


dreamers despised. An essay by 


Bruno Bettelheim concludes the book ` 


and sums up its significance. 
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Their best records 
a safety re cord. 





They're called “The Spurrlows? And 
they ve cut more accidents than rec- 
ords. If you've never heard of them. 
it's because you haven't seen their 
musical safety show in a high school 
assembly program lately. It's called 
"Music for Modern Americans?’ and 
it carries a special message about 
safe driving. 

Every year, we send the Spurrlows 
on a 65,000-mile tour across the 
country. And to date, nearly 
3,000,000 high school students have 


heard the Spurrlows spread the word 
that a driver's license is a responsi- 
bility—not a right. And that the high- 
way is one place where an unsafe 
driver can drop out of school the 
hard way. 

It's all part of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion's Driver Education Program—a 
plan that has enabled Plymouth and 
Dodge dealers to place more than 


33,000 cars in schools free of charge. d. 
Along with the teaching aids to help Wad 


make driver education tick. 
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As America's fifth largest indus- 
trial corporation, we feel that our 
responsibility doesn't stop at the end 
of a production line. As music lovers, 
our favorite records are the ones 
about safe driving. 


Plymouth*Dodge* Chryslers Imperial 
Dodge Trucks*Simca* Sunbeam 


CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 
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The keye d-up executive's 
moment of truth. 


You've come to the end of another 
keyed-up day. Another brutal busi- 
ness trip — of fighting traffic, cooling 
your heels at reception desks, grab- 
bing meals on the run. 

Now comes that moment of truth: 
Did your secretary call Sheraton and 
make your room reservation through 
Reservatron ll, our exclusive new 
computerized system? 

It can be a big load off your mind. 


Reservatron II gives written confirma- 
tion (with your name, not just a num- 
ber); remembers the date and time of 
your arrival; type of room you asked 
for. It also handles special requests 
— an upper floor, hard aa 
pillow, just name it. 
Soon you'l be 
isolated from the 
outside clamor in 
your quiet room or 





enjoying some well-earned relaxation 
in one of our famous lounges or res- 
taurants. Really, is there any 

other way to unwind? 
You can make Insured 
Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates with our Reservatron ll. 
Call any Sheraton. Diners 
Club, American Express, 
Bank Americard, Shell Oil 
Company cards honored. 







Keyed-up executives unwind at 


A World Wide Service of ITT 


The Human Condition 


art One from Anti-Memoirs 
WILFRID SHEED ON POLITICS AND DEATH 
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In his spare time, 
he's president of 
Amalgamated Gadgets 


Partly for fun. Partlyfor profit. But 

mostly for experienée; It's part of the 
nationwide Junior Achievement S. 
program that encourages young people ~~ 
to try their hand atrunning a business, i 


They learn from businessmen. And 
we're pleased to say thata lot of these 
spare-time advisors are Western 
Electric people who make and supply 
communications equipment for Bell 
telephone companies. 


This is just one of many ways that 
Western Electric people across the 
nation help the communities in 
which they live. 


Their leisure-time activity won't help u$ 
make better communications 


equipment. But we're glad that people 
like them work for us. 


ka) Western Electric 
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345. THE MONEY GAME, 
“Adam Smith.” In- 
formed insider’s view 
of Wall Street and its 
players. Top best-sell- 
er. Pub. edition, $6.95 


152. THE RIGHT PEO- 
PLE, Stephen Birming- 
ham. A witty examina- 
tion of the rich and 
mighty people who 
make up Society to- 
day. Pub. ed., $10.00 


122. THE NEW INDUS- 
TRIAL STATE, John 
Kenneth Galbraith. 
Controversial view of 
modern economic life. 
Publisher’s ed., $6.95 


17. THE COLUMBIA- 
VIKING DESK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. New 1968 
fully revised and ex- 
panded edition. Two 
volumes, over 1.500 
pages. Pub. ed., $9.95 


112. ARMIES OF THE 
NIGHT, Norman Mail- 
er. Blazing account of 
the anti-Vietnam dem- 
onstrations, at the Pen- 
tagon, October 1967. 
Publisher's ed., $5.95 


239. TOLSTOY, Henri 
Troyot. Full-blooded 
biography of the liter- 
ary giant who changed 
from libertine to re- 
former. Pub. ed., $7.95 


158. BETWEEN PARENT 
& CHILD, Dr. Haim 
Ginott. New ways to 
understand and help 
your child. Publisher's 
edition, $4.95 

88. THE CASE AGAINST 
CONGRESS, Drew Pear- 
son and Jack Ander- 
son. Indictment of cor- 
ruption on Capitol Hill. 
Publisher's ed., $5.95 


184. THE COMMITTEE, 
Walter Goodman. Fas- 
cinating history of the 
House Committee on 
Un-American Activi- 
ties. Pub. ed., $10.00 


203. THE ENGLISH, 
David Frost and An- 
tony Jay. A fresh, fun- 
ny examination of Eng- 
lish attitudes on love, 
politics, class, money. 
Publisher's ed., $5.95 


163. THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. Volume II of 
Lord Russell's candid, 
revealing memoirs. 
Publisher's ed. $8.95 


214. THE ALGIERS MO- 
TEL INCIDENT, John 
Hersey. A compelling 
account of the death of 
3 Negroes in the back- 
ground of the Detroit 
riots. Pub. ed., $5.95 


314. THE MAKING OF 
A PRESIDENT 1960 and 
THE MAKING OF A 
PRESIDENT 1964, Theo- 
dore H. White. Two 
books count as one 
choice. Combined price 
in pub. editions, $13.90 
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| ENCYCLOPEDIA 


GOODMAN 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY Ot 


BERTRAND RUS 


BEATRANI 
RUSSELII 


H.White H. White 


Theodore 


the President 1964 


The Making of 
the President 1960 E osi 


Additional volumes you may select: 


265. MANAGEMENT 
AND MACHIAVELLI, 
Antony Jay. A witty 
look at today’s corpo- 
rations. Pub. ed. $4.95 


138. THE GAP, Richard 
Lorber and Ernest Fla- 
dell. What a 20-year- 
old and his uncle found 
out about each other's 
worlds. Pub. ed.,$4.95 


85. WHILE SIX MILLION 
DIED, Arthur D. Morse. 
The shocking story of 
the U.S. acquiescence 
in Hitler's ‘‘final solu- 
tion'' for the Jews. 
Publisher's ed., $6.95 


161. THE ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID ACID TEST, 
Tom Wolfe. New hit 
by the author of The 
Kandy-Kolored Tange- 
rine Flaked Baby. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $5.95 


195. THE PASSIONATE 
PEOPLE, Roger Kahn. 
What it means to be a 
Jew in America today. 
Publisher's ed., $6.95 


359. HELL IN A VERY 
SMALL PLACE, Bernard 
B. Fall. 'True story of 
the French defeat in 
Vietnam. Publisher's 
edition, $8.95 


84. OUR CROWD, Ste- 
phen Birmingham. A 
fascinating history of 
the great Jewish fam- 
ilies of New York Citv. 
Publisher's ed., $8.95 


51. WINSTON CHURCH- 
ILL, Young Statesman 
1901-1914, Randolph S. 
Churchill. 'The turbul- 
ent and rebel years — 
to the outbreak of The 
Great War. Publish- 
er's edition, $10.00 


238. THE DISNEY VER- 
SION, Richard Schick- 
el. Fascinating storv of 
the inventor of Mickey 
Mouse. Pub. ed.,$6.50 


2. HAMMOND'S CON- 
TEMPORARY WORLD 
ATLAS. Color maps of 
the U.S., Canada and 
all foreign countries. 
Publisher's ed., $7.95 


185. THE LAST LAND- 


SCAPE, William H. 
Whyte. The major 
problem of the next 


generation: finding 
space. Pub. ed., $6.95 


157. THE DAY OF ST. 
ANTHONY'S FIRE, John 
G. Fuller. The true 
story of a village in 
France that was struck 
with mass hallucina- 
tions. Pub. ed., $5.95 
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Extra! 
FREE gift 

when you join. 
Facts you should 
know before you 
vote in one of the 
most important 
elections in our 
history. 222 pages. 
Paperback. 
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AN OFFER TO READERS WHO WANT TO KNOW 
WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


Choose any 4 
of these news- 
making books 
for only 51 


as-youtintraductiqn te the. Mc 


MAINSTREAM 
BOOK CLUB 


Pen a Sn ipu 





if you join now and agree to take 
only four selections in the next two years. 


We do the insiders know about “playing the 
market” that the average investor doesn’t know? 
What's “upper society” like in America, and what's 
really going on in the ghettos? Do the giant corpo- 
rate structures present a threat to our liberties? 
Books that raise questions like these not only go 
behind the news in their relentless search for an- 
swers, but often actually make news themselves. 
The MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB offers you a unique 
opportunity to save on the best current books of 
biography, world affairs, history in the making. Un- 
like other book clubs, MAINSTREAM selections and 
alternates are always important works of non-fiction. 


MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB lets you know about 
books like these before they are published. It deliv- 
ers them while they are just beginning to stir talk. 
And saves you at least 40% on every one you want. 

The important books on this page are typical of 
the selections the Club's editors sift out from the 
flood of lesser books. As a new member, you may 
take any 4 for only $1, plus shipping and handling. 

Then every month you receive, free, the Club bul- 
letin reviewing the forthcoming selection and sev- 
eral alternates. If you want the selection, it will be 
rushed to you as soon as published. Or you may re- 
quest an alternate—or no book at all—on the form 
always provided. 

You need purchase only four books within the 
next two years out of dozens to be offered. For each 
book you buy, you will be billed the Club's special 
low price—at least 40% off the publisher's original 
edition. Every fourth purchase entitles you to 
choose a free bonus book. 


You needn't send the dollar now for your four in- 
troductory books— just mail the coupon. 


r 
| MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 89-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enter my membership and send me the four books 
whose numbers I have printed in the boxes below: 

Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four 
books. However, if not delighted with them, I may return 
them in 10 days and my membership will be canceled. 

If I decide to continue, I agree to purchase on my Club 
charge account as few as four more selections or alter- 
nates during the next TWO years at the member's special 
price, guaranteed to be at least 40% less than the pub- 
lisher’s editions (a modest charge is added for shipping 
and handling). 

Each month you will send me the free Club bulletin 
describing the forthcoming selection and other vital, 
provocative books, together with a convenient form for 
requesting an alternate or no book at all if I do not 
wish to receive the selection. Every fourth purchase of 


a selection or alternate will entitle me to choose a free 
bonus book. 


FREE GIFT: In addition to sending the four books whose 

numbers I have printed in boxes above, also send me a copy 

of '"The New York Times Election Handbook 1968'' FREE. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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. Washington 


American pack, c. 1800 
= ‘There is always a feeling generated 
- during presidential campaigns that 
_ the inauguration of the next Presi- 
dent is a prelude to many changes in 
_ the government. The arousal of such 
- expectations is, after all, the point of 
- campaign rhetoric. Even a candi- 
_ date who is in the position of defend- 
ing the past has to get on to his 
promises for the future. Those 
- citizens who prefer a little stability, 
= however, need not despair. There 
E are institutions, agencies, people, 
and modi vivendi in Washington 
Y Eita consistently manage to ride out 
- the turbulence, and are as much a 
» part of the landscape here as the 
monuments, the Potomac's pollu- 
X tion, the cocktail parties, the ever 
baying hounds of Gutenberg. The 
prediction business has taken more 
_ than its share of casualties this year; 
. nevertheless, it is reasonably safe to 














bet that next year's visitors to Wash- 
ington will still be able to buy their 
low-cost liquor, pay their taxi fares, 
kept at a marvelously low rate by 
the self-serving will of the Congress, 
and also count on finding: 

J. Edgar Hoover and/or the 
Hooverized FBI. This year, for the 
first time in memory, a presidential 
candidate suggested that Hoover 
should be replaced. Hoover, of 
course, promptly made it clear that 
such talk was irresponsible and ill- 
befitted a would-be national leader. 
Hoover has good reason to question 
the judgment of anyone who ques- 
tions his, for it is a rare politician 
who ever has, and the seventy-three- 
year-old FBI director — the only 
FBI director this country has ever 
had — has ample proof of the esteem 
in which all sensible politicians hold 
him. For him, the President of the 
United States has waived the law 
that all federal employees must retire 
at the age of seventy; for him, the 
Congress of the United States has 
provided that if there ever is a retire- 
ment, it shall be at full pay. He is 
the only man in town, aside from 
the President, who rides about in 
a government-provided bulletproof 
car. 

Yet even if some future President 
should render unto Hoover his richly 
deserved retirement, not all that 
much would change, for after forty- 
four years under his direction, the 
FBI has been Hooverized, almost 
unchangeably patterned to the 
whorls of his fingerprints. To be 
sure, the next director may well be 
less inclined to comment on presi- 
dential candidates or to crown a 
civil rights leader like Martin Luther 
King ‘‘the most notorious liar in the 
country" or to denigrate the consular 
treaty with the Soviet Union as ‘‘a 
cherished goal" for Soviet intelli- 
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gence services. But the rank and 
file is thoroughly imbued with the 
Hoover philosophy. Unless a revo- 
lutionary leader is imposed on the 
agency, it will still, in the view 
of students of the FBI, do most 
what it does best: impound stolen 
automobiles and catch the “Ten 
Most Wanted Men” (some of whom, 
it is suspected, achieve such distinc- 
tion strikingly close to capture). It 
will be less strenuous about enforcing 
civil rights laws or breaking or- 
ganized crime. It will still grind out 
crime statistics and eschew the more 
sophisticated thinking about the 
causes of crime. It will see internal 
Communism as a major danger to 
the republic, and in a sort of wish ful- 
fillment, virtually keep the Commu- 
nist Party afloat by providing it with 
FBI agents as members. It will con- 
tinue to protect the country by 
compiling dossiers of lengthy, dan- 
gerously undigested, unattributed, 
and ununderstood information on 
who knows how many of us. 

The Selective Service. Whether 
or not General Lewis B. Hershey, 
seventy-four, will still be directing 
the draft is a closer question, and 
if by chance he is not, the Selective 
Service might well change. But it 
will not as long as he is in charge. 
Hershey does, moreover, have some 
powerful allies on Capitol Hill, 
particularly House Armed Services 
Committee Chairman Mendel Riv- 
ers, and the Johnson Administration 
could not bring itself to replace the 
man who has been director of the 
Selective Service since 1941. This 
despite the fact that Hershey tor- 
pedoed the Administration’s own 
proposals for draft reform, with the 
help of his friend Chairman Rivers. 
Hershey, for his part, doesn't see 


what all the fuss is about. “Yes, Pve _ 
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The painting that made a marriage legal 


Not one person in a thousand suspects the real 
meaning of this famous double portrait by Jan van Eyck. 
Actually, it portrays a wedding, and all the fascinating de- 
tails are symbolic references to the sacrament of marriage. 

As John Canaday points out in the first portfolio 
of the Metropolitan Museum Seminars in Art, the little 
dog symbolizes faithfulness; the discarded sandals, humility; 
and the single candle, the presence of God. Above the 
mirror, which signifies purity, are the words, " Jan van Eyck 
was here, 1434," in script proper to a document. For the 
painting really isa document: a painted marriage certificate! 

If you had come across this painting ina museum, 
would you have understood what the artist was trying to 
tell you? Or would you have missed the hidden meanings 
that make his work so valued and respected? 

A surprising number of otherwise cultivated 
persons have a blind spot so far as painting is concerned. 
Visiting a museum, they stand before a respected work of 
art and see nothing but its surface aspects. It was to help 
such persons that New York's Metropolitan Museum and 
John Canaday, art critic of The New York Times, created 
the Seminars in Art, a unique program of assisted self- 
education in art appreciation. 





Each seminar comes in the form of a handsome 
portfolio, the core of which is a lecture devoted to one 
aspect of painting. Each is illustrated with many black-and- 
white pictures and contains twelve large separate full- 
color reproductions of notable paintings. As you compare 
these masterpieces side by side, Mr. Canaday's lectures 


clarify their basic differences and similarities, and so re- 


veal what to look for in any painting you may see. 

Soon paintings will be more than just "good" or 
"bad" to you. You'll be able to talk knowledgeably and form 
your own educated opinion when you visit a gallery or 
museum. And parents will find themselves sharing their 
understanding with their children, thereby providing a 
foundation for a lifelong interest in art. 

Examine the first portfolio without charge 
You can study the first seminar by mailing the coupon on 
this page to the Book-of-the-Month Club, which admin- 
isters the program for the Museum. You will receive the 
first of the twelve portfolios, What Is a Painting?, for a 
two-week trial examination.Subsequent portfolios, sent at 
the rate of one a month, are devoted to realism, expres: 
sionism, abstraction, composition, painting techniques, 
and the role of the artist as social critic and visionary. 
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If you choose not to continue, simply return the 
portfolio and your subscription will be canceled. Thereas 
no further obligation. But if you are convinced of the pie 
gram's worth, you pay only $3.75, plus a small charge tc 
cover mailing and handling expense, for this and for each of 
the remaining portfolios you accept. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Seminars in the Home 


c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 


Please enroll me as a subscriber and send me Portfolio t, 
What Is a Painting? If after two weeks I decide not to continue, f 
may return it, canceling my subscription. If I retain it, bill me $3228 
plus a small mailing charge, for it and for each of the remaining 
portfolios as they are received. | may cancel this subscription at 


any time. 


PRINT NAME 





ADDRESS 





So mendi E AA nee, PE. 


PLEASE NOTE IN CANADA, PRICE OF PORTFOLIO IS $4.25 PLUS MAILING 8-o1 
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he Beommented not long ago, “but 
no one discusses whether we’ve done 
C Eo or not. Have we gotten them 
heir men, or haven't we? Some of 
the > talk is like saying, give us a world 
wW here everyone is six-feet tall. 
Everybody tells me what isn’t fair, 
but nobody tells me what is. We 
had a study last year [the commission 
. draft reform, headed by Burke 
Marshall], and unless you're going 
to assume the Congress was com- 
AR woozy when it turned it 
down .. ." 
Thus the aging and garrulous 
general sits in -his large office, its 
entire perimeter ringed by flags, 
and fends off the charges and gets 
x a few: of his own: “McNamara 
was sounding off a lot of times when 
he didn't know what he was talking 
ab bout." Those who want to end 
She autonomy of local draft boards 
| “want to destroy the states, because 
they belong to the group that be- 
leves that there's only one place 
where you can find brains, and 
thats here in Washington, God 
help us," *Pve heard rumors," said 
Berney; “that there was some in- 
'rest on that commission in turning 
d it it all over to a machine.” He smiled 
it that, and his press aide who sat 
in on the interview laughed up- 
roariously at the joke. (Burke Mar- 
‘shall is vice president and general 
counsel of IBM.) What about the 
issue of speeding the induction of 
R ose deemed to be interfering with 


E the draft? “I’m always resentful of . 


‘people saying that putting people 
in the armed services is a punish- 
ment." 

The Bureau of Public Roads. 
Neither budget difficulties nor civic 
"uproars deter the Bureau of Public 
Roads from laying its cement ribbons 
and. loops across the land. Having 
Bspent some $37 billion on highways 
‘a eady, the bureau will spend an- 
other $4 billion this year, and the 
House of Representatives has gone 

Bon record that in making the re- 
quired $6 billion cut in federal 
spending, the President is to spare 
the roads at any cost whatsoever. 
"Phe traditional immunity of the 
"highway program, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, is guaranteed by 
that collective force known as “‘the 
— highway lobby” — state highway of- 
- ficials, the oil, tire, cement, and 


auto industries, among others — the 
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Works committees of Congress. The 
bureau has largely completed the 
work of building highways between 
cities, and is now in the process of 
building through them. With un- 
erring engineers instincts; it tries 
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American pack, c. 1800 
to take the most direct and least 
expensive routes, through the parks 
and the ghettos. One former official 
here believes that the program to 
place a man on the moon was given 
to the wrong agency. 

The Army Corps of Engineers. 
A few years ago a certain Pentagon 
civilian was assigned to supervise 
r$ Army Corps of Engineers. “It 
was,” he said, “something like trying 
to roh up the Viet Cong for an 
appearance on the Lawrence Welk 
Show." The Corps of Engineers runs 
one of those federal programs every- 
body likes — public works — and 
it runs it with little interference from 
or attention to the rest of the execu- 
tive branch. At any point, the corps 
has in its hands a sheaf of projects 
which it may or may not recommend 
to the Congress, and the Congress 
has come to defer to the corps’ 
wisdom. Once every several years, 
just about every congressional dis- 
trict is the beneficiary of a corps 
project; this year the corps will spend 
$1 billion on good works. While a 
possible project is being studied, the 
locally based corps engineers make 
speeches explaining its benefits to 
highly receptive chambers of com- 
merce and boosters’ clubs. The 
citizens then impart their enthu- 
siasm to their congressman, who is 
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point, it works out very nicely. 

The Bureau of Reclamation. 
In the Interior Department, the Re- 
clamation Bureau is dedicated to in- 
vesting public funds (about $300 
million) in water projects which pro- 
vide 1 inexpensive hydroelectric power 
and irrigation. Once a great liberal 
cause, the reclamation program is 
now ideologically secure. Even 
Barry Goldwater championed it, 
explaining that this, of course, was 
not what he meant by a federal 
program. The Western states which 
benefit from the program work 
things out among themselves, and 
the combined power of the Western 
congressmén, several of whom tend 
to longevity, is enough to induce 
their colleagues to go along. The 
result, like as not, is that the Interior 
Department subsidizes water pro- 
jects which farmers draw from in 
order to grow crops which the 
Agriculture Department then buys 
in order to remove them from the 
market because they are surplus. A 
highly favored crop on reclamation 
land, because of the inexpensive 
water, is watermelon. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff. Each 


service chief has two concerns for 


which he fights hard: his service's 
honor, and its budget. There is 
little that is “joint”? about the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; it is more a process 
of trade-offs which enable the chiefs 
~to put forward “unanimous” recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of De-. 
fense. (For example: the Air Force 
gets bombing of North Vietnam, 
the Army gets a troop -buildup; 
or the Army gets the antiballistic 
missile, the Air Force another bomb- 
er, the Navy a new missile-equipped 
ship.) Some Marine Corps lead- 
ers maintained that the Vietnam 
War was a test of the “survival” 
of the Marines. 'This is a system 
which tends not to ask whether an 
antiballistic missile makes sense in 
terms of national policy. It is also 
a system which discourages fresh 
policy-making. When a policy ques- 
tion arises of the military signifi- 
cance of Urgistan in terms of the 
incipient crisis there, the question 
is referred to a project officer on the 








Illustrations from PLAYING CARDS 

by Roger Tilley, (C) 1967 by George 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd. Repro- 
duced by perenne es Ine SEIS. 
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1. Name this famous Ameri n omposer. 


2. Name the man who invented estate planning. 


The answer to both, Charles Ives. A creator, a doer. 

A composer who wrote some of the most exciting and 
revolutionary music of this century. And, as an 
insurance man, an innovator — developer of the 
concept of estate planning, and many agent training 





procedures. We'd like to think that we're following 

in his footsteps — by being ahead of our time, 

by creating new insurance plans that anticipate the 
diverse needs of our policyholders. Charles Ives would 
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à | bi: | sie The: survivors dd the system | are 
the ones who pass judgment on who 
shall survive. 

staff of the Joint Chiefs. If he is The Subversive Activities Con- 
relatively new at this sort of thing, trol Board. Thanks to a last-minute 


he goes to the files, learns all there save by the Johnson Administration, 


is to know about Urgistan, and tries. the Subversive Activities Control 


3 | his hardest to come up with a fresh Board will be with us for at least an- 
a Am a rl C A 'S approach. As the policy paper other year. It was not until President 
E makes the rounds of the services, Johnson appointed last year Simon 


however, the proposals are modified McHugh, twenty-nine, the husband 


m - 
E 0 | to something all can agree upon, of a former secretary, to a relaxed 
2 M Se [| and like as not the policy paper ends $26,000-a-year job as a member of 
) up looking like all of the earlier ones the board that anyone took much 


on Urgistan. After a few experi- notice of the facts that it had not met 
ences like this, the project officers in six months and had not held a 
learn not to bother. The Joint hearing since 1965. The board had 
Chiefs are at war with Communism, been set up by the Internal Security 
be it North Vietnamese, Chinese, or Act of 1950, over President Truman's 
Russian, and it was only with great veto, but since then the courts have 
difficulty that former Defense Secre- held most of its activities constitu- 
tary Robert S. McNamara per- tionally invalid. The uproar over 
suaded them to agree to the treaty last year's discoveries was sufficient 
providing a limited ban on nuclear to induce Congress to give the board 
testing. The recent crop of chiefs one year to find something to do, or 
has been a more contained group disappear. Then, this past July, the 
than in the days of the Arleigh Justice Department passed along 
Burkes and Curtis LeMays, but the the names of seven people, and asked 
change may be simply one of form. that they be found by the board to’ 
Even the current chairman, General be Communists, It was not entirely 
Earle G. Wheeler, has publicly clear why the rescue operation was 
agreed with the more military-ori- launched; the most widely accepted 
ented members of Congress that, in explanation had to do less with the 
light of certain trends, there is reason Johnson Administration's enthusi- 
to be apprehensive about the nation’s asm for the SACB than with that 
survival. of Everett McKinley Dirksen, who 
The Foreign Service. When is said to have secured SACB ap- - 
George Ball resigned from the State pointments for acquaintances of his 
Department in 1966, he suggested own. The concern for the seven 
that he might write a book called Communists in our midst did coin- 
something like My Years in the Fudge cide with the opening of the battle 
Factory. The laborious fashion in over Mr. Johnson's Supreme Court 
which the State Department gives appointments. Here, as in several 
birth to foreign policy is no accident. other instances, such as the appoint- 
It is the result of that deliberate, ment of Simon McHugh, Mr. Dirk- 
rigid, hierarchical system of promo- sen cooperated with the White 
tion and assignment known as the House. 
Foreign Service. The jobs, usually The Congress. The Congress, of 
given out on the basis of age and course, will still be with us, with 
rank, range from the most interest- the most senior members in the 
ing (ambassador) to the intention- positions of greatest power. Carl 
ally dull (stamping visas in a back- Hayden is retiring after fifty-six 
water consulate). Too often a man years of service in Congress, but 
gets ahead by serving time and stay- little else will change. Wilbur Mills 
ing out of trouble. A successful two- will still guard against fiscal impru- 
year tour abroad is one in which dence as chairman of the House 
nothing happens, and the best way Ways and Means Committee, and if 
to ensure that is to take no risks and the Republicans should capture the © 
favor the sort of government that House, his Republican counterpart, - 
indicates near-term stability, be it John Byrnes, will do the same. 
Greece's Colonel Papadopoulos or Similarly, if George Mahon is not 
Haiti’s Papa Doc. A seasoned diplo- chairman of the House Appropria- 
mat learns to say as little as possible tions Committee, Republican Frank 
as fluently as possible, and after Bow of Ohio will be, and both can - 
© THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, IMPORTERS * New york, v.v. | Years Of training, he learns to think be counted upon to keep a tight grip © 
E K -DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND * BLENDED 86 PROOF that way too. Then he gets the top on spending. di john. Me: i» 
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Do you have room in your home for 
three wise men? They are Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Marcus Aurelius...three of the 
wisest, wittiest, most stimulating minds 
that ever lived. 

They still live...in the Five Great 
Dialogues of Plato, the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, and Aristotle’s On 
Man in the Universe. 

All three books (regularly $10.17) 
can be yours for only $1.00 as your intro- 
duction to the Classics Club. 

The Classics Club is quite unlike 
any other book club. 

The Club doesn't offer best sellers 
that come and go. Instead, it offers its 
members a chance to stay young through 
great books that will never grow old. 
These books include Utopia by Thomas 
More; the works of Shakespeare; Benja- 


min Franklin’s Autobiography; Omar 
Khayyam's Rubaiyat; Walden by 
Thoreau; and other fresh, spontaneous, 
even outspoken works that stretch your 
mind and sweep away the mental cob- 
webs that hold back most men. 

You never have to buy any of these 
books. ( To force you to buy a classic 
would be barbaric.) As a member, take 
only those books you really want to own. 
And, at any time, you may cancel your 
membership, without penalty or hurt 
feelings. 

The selections themselves are re- 
markable values. They're carefully 
printed on expensive paper stock. 
They're hard-bound in matched wheat- 
colored buckram, worked and stamped 
in crimson, black, and 23-karat gold. 
And through direct-to-the-public distri- 
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bution, we are able to offer our members 
these deluxe editions for only $3.39 each, 
plus shipping. 

Interested? We'll send you the first 
three selections, Plato, Aristotle and 
Marcus Aurelius—all three for only $1.00 
plus shipping. 

We know what charmers these three 
wise men are. We're betting that you'll 
be so taken by them that you'll want to 
stay in the Club and meet some of their 
friends, including the greatest story 
tellers, philosophers, poets, and histori- 
ans the world has ever known. 

Don't send any money now .We'll bill 
you later. Just fill in and mail the coupon 
below, now, while you're thinking about 
it and while the invitation still stands. 

The Classics Club, Roslyn, Long 
Island, New York 11576. 
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LET THESE 3 WISE MEN INTO 
YOUR HOME. 


LATER,YOU MIGHT LIKE TO INVITE 


Please 


enroll me as a trial 
member, and send me the three 
deluxe editions of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Marcus Aurelius. I enclose no 


THE money in advance. Within a week 


of receiving them, I will either re- 


CLASSICS turn them and owe nothing, or 





As a Classics Club member, Pl 8-OG 
get word in advance of all future 
selections. For each volume I de- 
cide to keep, I will pay only $3.39 
plus mailing. I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership 


PRINT NAME 


ADDRESS 





ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, keep them and pay the introduc- at any time. (Books shipped in 
NEW YORK 11576 CLUB tory price of $1.00, plus mailing. U:S.A. only.) 
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Cormack WOO lost touch, 
Ge ald ‘Ford, wae never found 1 iy 
ill be Speaker of the House. 


s ; meday 
E. "phe list, of course, could go on. 
d There will still be the regulatory 
gencies which do not regulate. 
ý There will always be a Federal Re- 
erve Board. The labor unions and 
a Labor Department, and the 
f farmers and the Agriculture De- 
artment, will continue to see their 
i nterests as mutual. When presi- 
d ential commissions are appointed, 
Milton Eisenhower and George 
Meany will almost certainly be on 
a em. 
_ If the Democrats control the 
House, the clarion tones of William 
(*Fishbait?) Miller will still an- 
no ounce the Pres-i-dunt of the United 
‘States. William Hopkins, who ar- 
rived during the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, will still be the man in the 
White House who keeps track of all 
the papers. There will still be the 
Washington law firms, and the in- 
formal networks of lawyers, lobbyists, 
E eaucrats, and politicians who 
ave known each other for years, 
th: rough car pools and dinner parties, 
and regardless of national politics 
snow how to get in touch with each 
xer in order to get things done, 
whether the cause be medicare or 
ir pollution, 
E There is a time, early in a new 
B President's Administration, when it 
s most opportune to try to change at 
least some parts of the government; 
1 is opportunity is short-lived, so 
the moves must be made early, 
79 they have the support of the 
press and the public. The authority 
a and attention of the White House 
“must be engaged, and therefore the 
number of battles is usually limited. 
Otherwise, a scandal or an accident 
sometimes helps, just as the thalido- 
mide incident or the decision by 
General Motors to tail Ralph Nader 
"helped — when seized upon by peo- 
- ple who understood the usefulness of 
‘events — to change the long-stand- 
ing patterns of government regula- 
d Aion, or nonregulation, of the drug 
ind automobile industries. Perhaps 
Bicone; someday, will show that 
2 E. Joint Chiefs of Staff fought a war 
; _ against Germany in South Vietnam, 
- and there will be a great hue and 
cry for a change in the military 
^ | system, but like as not it will go on. 
= And there are, in the regulatory 
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. agencies the Foreign Service, the . 
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of the principle that. one era's reform. 
often turns out to be some future 
one's drag. 

It has become quite chic, even 
among government officials here, 
to talk about the broad need for 
"changing institutions." ‘The prob- 
lem is that nobody has quite figured 
out yet how to do that. 

— Elizabeth B. Drew 
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Britain 





This has been the silly season 
when the British indulge in their 
annual follies and eccentricities. In 
the House of Lords, the Tories 
chose to defeat the government over 
the matter of sanctions against Rho- 
desia. ‘This was an ill-chosen issue 
since most people in the country 
neither knew nor cared about the 
implementation of the statutory or- 
der in dispute, whereas the Trans- 
port Bill, which was also going 
through Parliament, provided an 
opportunity for constructive opposi- 
tion with the promise of widespread 
support from the electorate. 

The derisory majority of nine 
that the Conservative peers had over 
their opponents only served to show 
the unimportance of the whole af- 
fair, for the upper House is heavily 
Conservative. However, the Wilson 
government, responding to the oppo- 
sition’s gambit in kind, decided that 
an attack on the House of Lords, 
with its built-in Conservative ma- 
jority, would be appealing to the dis- 
illusioned left wing and might also do 
something to ginger up Labor’s la- 
mentable electoral performance. For 
this reason, Roy Jenkins — the biog- 
rapher of Asquith reliving his sub- 
ject’s past— spoke in threatening 
terms of the dire constitutional con- 
sequences of the recalcitrant peers’ 
action, but it is doubtful that the 
whole affair did anything other than 
bring mild discredit upon both sides. 


Saturation 


From the press, we have had to 
endure saturation coverage not only 
of a polar trek and a transatlantic 
yacht race, but also the return of yet 
another octogenarian around-the- 
world lone yachtsman, met at Ports- 
mouth by 200,000 cheering enthusi- 
asts who were unfortunately unable 
to hear one word of his address as 
the loudspeaker system broke down 
at "ed piacia moment. 
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- On the ser T side, BBC | Free Sa 
vision, to its xim eed together - 
a heterovencous collection of *'stu- 
dent leaders," including, to the dis- 
gust of certain Tory MP's, Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit. But they were not 
given time to expound their views at 
all coherently, and this attempt to 
discover for British viewers a com- 
mon thread among the various revo- 
lutionary movements throughout the 
Western world faded out rather 
pathetically to a tuneless and falter- 
ing rendering of the Internationale. ——— 

But it would be a mistake to think 
that preoccupation with trivia was P 
indicative of a vacuous political — 
situation. There are signs of the dis- — 
integration of the Labor govern- 
ment. It would seem that not even 
Harold Wilson will be able to gal- 
vanize the Labor Party sufficiently _ 
to win the next general election in — 
1970 or 1971. And it is even possible - 18 
that he may find himself ousted — 
from 10 Downing Street before next _ 
January, though it is far from clear 
who his successor might be. t 
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Sock in the eye 
There is, first of all, the question 
of the economy. Britons were as-  - 
sured last November that devalua-  . 
tion was going to **work" — what- - 
ever that might mean. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it would 
“work” fairly quickly, and promised | 
a surplus in the balance of payments 
of $4.8 million for the second half _ 
of 1968. Others, such as the Na- = 
tional Institute for Economic and — 
Social Research, were more skeptical TS 
and spoke of a surplus i in 1969. Most — 
of the economists, at least, were 
agreed that the pound was over- 
valued, and that given the right ac- 
companying measure of deflation _ 
and expenditure reduction, devalua- | T 
tion should produce a substantial Y 
surplus. The main question for de- 
bate was not so much the magnitude 
of the effect, but the time it would | 
take to appear. The first sock in the 
eye for the economists was the new 
Chancellor’s lethargy in cutting back — 
domestic consumption. By the end — 
of March when Mr. Jenkins imposed  — 
the toughest budget in the history of - E 
E. 
4 





the country, consumers had been 
indulging in a much advertised 
spending spree for a period of four 
months. Furthermore, having got — E 
into the swing of things, they showed 
some reluctance to stop: the consum- a 
er boom persisted and Whether 
np toa ee le vel. ; 
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à la Parisienne 
We give you Africa. Its an- Y 
cient history. Jts modern 
civilization. The most 
diverse forms of art, 
culture, religion and 
people found anywhere. 
See it all on the most 
comprehensive luxury 
safari ever. A 69-day 
escorted tour that takes 


Y 


you in air-conditioned 
comfort from Dakar to 
Jimbuctoo, down s 
through tbe Jvory Coast, 
across tbe Victoria Talls, 

and on to Pretoria. Then over 
the tip of Africa from Capetown 
to Port Elizabeth. You'll visit 
the mystic cities of Zanzibar, 
Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Kbar- à 
toum, Addis Ababa, and last but not 
least, a final stop in Athens. 


Sixty-nine days filled witb excite- 
ment, adventure and Africa for as 
little as $2495.* Air France will help 
you experience it all, à la Parisienne, 
with nothing but French-style luxury 
and comfort. You know where youre 
going. And, Air France knows where 
youre going, too. 


Renseignements 

A few things to know before going 

to Africa: 

1. Language. There are over 200 

different languages and dialects 

spoken in Africa. But, if 

you have a smattering of 

English or French, you'll 

have no trouble communi- 

cating. 

2. Visas. You'll need them in 

most countries, in addition 
to your passport. Jn order 
to apply for a tourist visa 
check your travel agent 

or the consulates of the 









countries you'll want 
lo visit. 
3. Inoculations. Get 
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rule. And J | the tourist is 
king of tbe jungle in Africa, T l 
Mozambique has dancing 
and cafe life. Johannesburg 
bas a lively night life, legiti- — 
mate tbeatre (productions 
from London's West End)” 
and California style =a 
drive-in restaurants, f 
Atbens, for nigbtclubs, N. 
cabaret and even the opera, 


Vocabulaire 


^ do you take travelers checks?; ^" 
est-ce que vous acceptez des d 
chéques de voyage? 

do you call tbat a bargain?: vous y 
appelez ça bon marché? E 
are there any dangerous animals 
about?: est-ce qu'il y a des animaux 


; A 
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dangereux prés d'ici? 
wbat a big cat: quel gros chat. | 
it isn't a cat: ce n'est pas un chat, 


smallpox, typhoid, para-typhoid, i l 
high at | t 

typhus, cholera and tetanus. Jt ME xd ait ee T les Autres eXCUrstoHs — 

doesn't burt to have them all. watch the animals come to D S africaines 





water. Jt is, perbaps, the only 
hotel in all the world that over- 
looks a salt lick. 


4. Weather. It's mild and pleasant in 


aiino Rt Air France gives youa choice of — 
almost every region you'll visit, all ; 


the most unusual, most complete 
escorted tours of Africa ever avail- 
able. They are all-inclusive, and A 
luxurious. Prices start at $795.* i 
round from 
about it 

wait, — 


year round, 


5. Photography. Bring a bag of 
Silicagel for protection against 
moisture. And pack as much film 
as you have room for. Color film 
can be scarce. 


le Wildlife 


Africa. The last great ani- 
mal hangout. Visit Royal 
Nairobi National Park, 
where you can See lions, 
giraffes, hippos and byenas 
living as they do in the bush. 


See one million feathered flamingos 
on Lake Nakuri. Stop at lovely 
Lake Albert, an animals’ Atlantic 
City, where elephants swim and 
play, water buffalo do their thing, 
and the sky is not cloudy all day. 
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Air France 
P.O. Box 707 
New York, New York 10011 
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| want to go to Africa. Don't start the safari without mec 


Africa aren't all Please send me your booklet on African tours so I can 


outdoors. You'll 
find some of tbe 


Sbooting is done only witb cameras, decide which one to take. i 


from inside your car. | 
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We know where youre going: 


*Plus air fare. 





bull elephants so old even they cant rants, serving the 


finest of every 
possible cuisine. 
Comfort is the 


remember their age, zebra, wilde- 
beest, impala and warthogs. 


In Kenya, at Treetops, a lodge built 
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a Was a temporary phenomenon, an 
E effort to beat an incr easingly erosive 
- inflation, or whether it marked a 
| Permanent increase in the propen- 
sity to import is at present impossible 

to say. However, coupled with no 
p 3 significant fall in government ex- 
E (the defense estimates for 
1968 are $240 million higher than 
ever before, despite efforts to hold 
_ back), the buying boom has had seri- 
. ous effects on the trade figures. 
B Exports, to be sure, have gone up 
$ - faster than was anticipated. But the 
- whopping increase in imports, along 
- with the pressures on sterling thanks 
to the troubles of the franc and gen- 
eral shortage of world liquidity, 
- has made the short-term economic 
= outlook at best uncertain and at 


Er - 

m P. worst disastrous. A deficit is certain 
— for this year, and it is doubtful that 
— next year's surplus will be more than 
— $600 to $840 million, which still falls 
_ short of the $1.2 billion target. 

a E Not all the blame for this situation 
is to be put on the Labor govern- 
ao ment. The problem of the sterling 
balances has been largely beyond its 
= control, being dependent to some 
— extent on foreign confidence in other 
x currencies such as the franc and the 
— dollar. The Basel agreement, how- 
IN 

E ever, has somewhat mitigated this 
situation. But looked at as a prob- 
"lem over the next few years it is diffi- 
Bu to see how Britain can achieve 
—— the economic miracle of which Prime 
— Minister Harold Wilson confidently 
- speaks, unless the crucial problem of 
— liquidity is resolved. Since the Labor 
government came to power in 1964, 
Britain has borrowed something ap- 
proaching $4.5 billion. If this money 
is to be repaid, it must run sur- 
pluses of more than $1 billion for a 
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ie of at ide four’ years. This 


in turn means other countries must 
run deficits. But if the United 
States is going to run a balance of 
payments surplus and if foreigners 
remain unwilling to hold sterling 
as a reserve currency, then there is 
no chance of Britain being able to 
repay its debt. Britain therefore 
seems doomed either to declare a 
moratorium or else stagger on under 
a heavy interest burden which would 
certainly deter economic recovery. 

Over the next few years, therefore, 
the outlook for any British. govern- 
ment is hardly encouraging, as Mr. 
Heath seems to have realized, judg- 
ing from the guarded gloom of his 
recent statements. And there is no 
shortage of problems for the more 
immediate future. Unemployment 
is currently at its highest summer 
level since 1940; the country has 
















English pack, 1832 
been convulsed by a series of strikes, 
some of which are in direct defiance 
of the governments Prices and 
Income Policy, on which so much 
hangs; and the pressures on sterling 
are still very severe. Harold Wilson, 
therefore, has plenty with which to 
occupy himself. Throw in a series of 
by-election disasters and a couple of 
Cabinet resignations and one may 
well wonder how he has the strength 
to carry on. It has been said that 
the swing to the Tories at Nelson & 
Colne of 11 percent in June as op- 
posed to that of 17 percent at con- 
tests held two weeks before marks an 
upturn in Labor’s fortunes. How- 
ever, such a swing, if reproduced na- 
tionally, would give the Conserva- 
tives a majority in Parliament that 
would make General de Gaulle’s ap- 
pear imperceptible. And the depar- 
ture from the government of both 
Foreign Secretary George Brown 
and Minister of Power Ray Gunter 
rather suggests that this is not yet 
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tunes. With these two figures no 
longer in the Cabinet, the govern- 
ment is in grave danger of altogether 
losing touch with its traditional 
supporters, the unions. Their re- 
placements in the Cabinet, Michael 
Stewart and Roy Mason, cannot 
pretend to command anything of 
the authority of their predecessors, 
and even Minister for Employment 
and Productivity Barbara Castle is 
in danger of losing her popularity 
unless there is some easing of the 
wages policy. 


Punch-drunk 


There is, then, a strong possibility 
that the unions will be permanently 
alienated. At the same time, the 
government has lost almost all the 
goodwill of the uncommitted but 
sympathetic opinion that helped to 
bring it to power. ‘This does not 
include the left-wing intellectuals. 
The government never seemed likely 
to get their approval from the mo- 
ment it took office, but in the last 
resort Labor can always be assured 
of their support, for there is nowhere 
else for them to go. But there is a 
considerable body of liberal opinion, 
disillusioned with thirteen years of 
Tory rule and reluctant to vote for a 
Liberal Party seemingly doomed to 
impotence, which therefore voted 
Labor in the hope that it would lead 
to the revitalization of the country. 
This support has been removed from 
the Labor Party, not so much over a 
pocketbook issue like the reintroduc- 
tion of prescription charges, but 
more because of matters like the 
government's inept handling of the 
Rhodesian situation, its continued 
sending of arms to Nigeria, and its 
surrender to the racist Common- 
wealth Immigration Act. 

Many Englishmen, punch-drunk 
from hearing about their economic 
problems, were further battered 
by the reaction to Enoch Powell’s 
remarkable speech decrying colored 
immigration (in Britain, ‘“‘colored’’ 
means Indians and Pakistanis as well 
as Africans and West Indians). And 
so the last meager cause for conde- 
scension toward Americans and their 
tawdry concerns was thus removed, 
and Britons could be thankful only 
that British blood was not flowing in 
Vietnam. This was of course an ex- 
aggerated reaction: the racial situa- 
tion did not change overnight with 
Mr. Powell’s nee xata it 











And women start turning 
up in colors beautiful enough to drink. Bloody Mary Red. Blizzard Lime. 
Screwdriver Orange. Mule Copper. And Martini Silver. 

Pick your favorite Smirnoff drink. Then pick a woman to match. 
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was a shock to see London dockers 
marching in support of him — some | 
people were reminded of the 1930s, 
and it is true that he received 40,000. 
sympathetic letters. But little pub- | 
licity was given to the dockers who 
spoke out against him, and it was 
not pointed out that 40,000 was also 
the number of letters that Chamber- 
lain received on his return from 
Munich. 


Different 


The colored population in Britain 
is very different from that of Amer- 
ica. To begin with, it comprises 
less than one million people, or 
about 2 percent of the population 
today, and it is estimated that by 
the end of the century it may have 
increased to some 3 million, or over 
4 percent of a total population of 70 | 
million. The figure of 10 percent 
that was quoted by Powell in his 





House of Commons speech was given 
in a parliamentary reply to a ques- 
tion by Powell's colleague Sir Cyril 
Osborne, who stipulated that the 
forecast should assume that the cur- 
rent level of immigration would be 
maintained. However, only 5000 
vouchers were issued in 1967, and | 
these now go only to skilled colored 
immigrants such as doctors, nurses, 
and mechanics. It is true that de- 
pendents are still allowed to enter 
and that these numbered 56,000 in 
1967. But the process of reuniting 
families in Britain is now almost 
complete, and it is therefore esti- 
mated that the total inflow of immi- | 
grants will soon fall heavily to a level 
of perhaps 20,000 a year. Although 
the colored birthrate is higher than 
the English (it is lower than that of| 
Irish immigrants), any increase in 
population will be due not so much 
to a higher birthrate as to the fact 
that the majority of the colored 
population fall within the child- 
bearing age group — to be expected 
with an immigrant community. 
About a third of the colored popu- 
lation is West Indian, over a quarter 
Indian, nearly a fifth Pakistani, and 
there are some Africans; the major- 
ity, however, come from poor rural | 
areas and have moved into the in- | 
dustrial centers of the United King- 
dom such as the Midlands. To this: 
extent they may be like American. 
Negroes who have migrated from 
the South to the Northern cities, 














super 8 get? 


We make a lot of super 8 KODAK INSTAMATIC Movie Cameras. All 
drop-in loading, no winding, uninterrupted shooting. But one’s got 
to do the most for you. This one—the brand-new KODAK INSTAMATIC 
M9 Movie Camera! 

It gives you a broad zoom range— 5 to 1—to take you from wide 
scene to dramatic telephoto close-up, either manually or automatically 
by power zoom. And four shooting speeds—from 12 to 32 frames 
per second, for smooth slow motion, snappy fast action. 

And through-the-lens viewing with visible zone-focus indicator 
for easier focusing, as well as sports finder for fast action. Through- 
the-lens CdS automatic exposure control, too, for extra-precise 
exposure. And provision for both remote control and single frame 
exposure. Built-in battery check, too. | 

All this and a super-sharp focusing f/1.8 lens! 

Get the most for your money. The new KODAK INSTAMATIC M9 
Movie Camera in handsome wood-grain vinyl finish, less than $230, 
at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Kodak Instamatic M9 
Movie Camera 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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Old Hat? 
You Bet! 


by i 
Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr. 


President 





Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Recently I came across a list of 
Fortune Magazine's 500 largest 
companies and was pleased to 
note that, as usual, ours was not 
one of them. 

We have no ambition to be 
among the elephantine elite. 

T'o do so, our small family dis- 
tillery would have to turn into 
a huge whiskey factory. We'd 
undoubtedly have to diversify, 
instead of specialize. 

We'd have to wear too many 
hats—and the old one fits just 
fine. 

I'm reminded of a remark 
attributed to Ben Franklin that 
"don't put all your eggs in one 
basket” was a fool's advice. 
"Put all your eggs in one basket" 
said Franklin, "and watch that 
basket”. 

For 118 years now my fore- 
fathers and I have worn one hat 
and watched one basket, as 
distillers of Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon exclusively. 

We’ve learned a few things 
well. 

We’ve perfected our genuine 
Sour Mash recipes by over a 
century of trial. We’ve discovered 
how to employ Mother Nature 
and Father Time in mashing 
and aging. We’ve found that 
the most enjoyable Bourbon to 
drink is also the costliest Bour- 
bon to make. 

That’s why our OLD FITZGERALD 
is the most expensively made 
Bourbon in Kentucky ... and 
probably in the world . . . as 
shown by Kentucky distilling 
records. 

Its old-time character doesn't 
take too easily to modern mass 
production. But its flavor is wel- 
comed wherever fine Bourbon, in 
moderation of course, is regarded 
as a friend to man. 

We invite you to try OLD Frrz. 
Just a taste is all we ask . . . it's 
all we've ever needed. 

If you can find any other 
Bourbon, or Scotch, or Cana- 
dian, or other spirit, of whatever 
pedigree more pleasant to drink, 
I will take my hat off to it. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
Made in U.S.A. 


—  ——— A 
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Britain 





but they are different insofar as they 
have had to do more than adapt to 
industrialized urban life after a 
primitive agricultural existence: they 
have all moved from one country to 
another, and many of them have 
had to learn a new language. 


‘Foreign invaders" 


Many of the problems facing the 
colored Briton are the traditional 
ones facing any immigrant, and the 
history of Britain is a long story of 
immigration — Angles, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes, Dutchmen, Belgians, 
Irish, and many others have over the 
centuries chosen to settle in this 
country. And most of them have 
probably met with the same kind of 
reception. It is interesting that the 
headquarters of the Pakistani Friends 
League in Fournier Street, Spital- 
fields, is an eighteenth-century house 
originally associated with a French 
Huguenot church and school and 
later with the synagogue and strict 
Jewish school which succeeded them. 
The very same criticisms that are 
made of colored immigrants today 
have been made of others in the past; 
it is said that the country will be 
overrun by the blacks, that they are 
responsible for the housing shortage, 
that they take more than they con- 
tribute in welfare benefits, that they 
are criminals, and worse. But in 
January, 1902, the Tory MP for 
Stepney, Major William Evans Gor- 
don, moved an amendment to the 
Queen's Speech demanding immedi- 
ate immigration control. In this 
speech he said, "Not a day passes 
but English families are ruthlessly 
turned out to make room for foreign 
invaders. . . . Itisonly a matter of 
time before the population becomes 
entirely foreign. . . . The rates are 
burdened with the education of 
thousands of children of foreign 
parents. ... Among the thou- 
sands who come here there is a con- 
siderable proportion of bad charac- 
ters. . . . These are the haunts of 
foreign prostitutes and souteneurs, 
of gambling dens and disorderly 
houses. ... The working classes know 
that new buildings are erected not 
for them but for strangers from 
abroad. . . . A storm is brewing 
which, if it be allowed to burst, will 
have deplorable results." 

In order to look into these charges, 
Royal Commission on the Aliens 


Question was set up, with Evans 
Gordon as a member. The com- 
mission reported in 1903 and in 
effect dismissed all the charges as 
wild and inaccurate. The same is 
true today: it has been shown that 
by the year 2000 the colored popu- 
lation will only number 3 million. 
As for its having criminal tendencies, 
studies suggest that “crime among 
Commonwealth Immigrants tends 
to be generally low, except in crimes 
of violence where domestic disputes 
play an important part." Another 
study came to the conclusion that 
"largely because they are a working 
and predominantly young age group, 
colored immigrants already in Brit- 
ain in 1966 put more into the com- 
munity than they got from it.” 
While they cost 15 percent more per 
head than the national average for 
education (largely because of the 
special language problem), they cost 
5 percent less per head for health and 
welfare services, and made 45 per- 
cent less demand on National As- 
sistance facilities. All in all they cost 
$115 per head compared with $150 
per head of total population. 

Much of what is said about immi- 
grants is therefore myth, and old 
myth at that. The little old lady 
who is the only white person in her 
street, depicted by Enoch Powell in 
his speech, has never been discov- 
ered; even when challenged, he has 
failed to offer any substantiation of 
this story. Similarly, another anec- 
dote of Powell’s about a constitu- 
ent’s daughter being the only white 
girl in her class has been categori- 
cally denied by the education au- 
thorities in Wolverhampton. But it 
would be wholly irresponsible to 
suggest that there are no problems; 
quite the reverse is unfortunately 
true. 


Ghettos in the making 


Experience has shown that the 
most important areas in which to 
combat prejudice and discrimination 
are in education, housing, and em- 
ployment. With this in mind it has 
been laid down by the Department 
of Education that local authorities 
should attempt to keep the immi- 
grant population in any one school 
down to a third. This limit has now 
been exceeded in 444 schools in 
England and Wales out of a total of 
33,500, with 113 of them having 
more than 50 percent of their chil- 
dren immigrants. In Birmingham 
there is one school where 92 percent 
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This drawing details the age, tortilla 
ration and duties of an Aztec child. 
A Maya aristocrat 
strikes a pose suited to 
proe. his station in life. 


to master of Peru before being 
murdered by his own men. 


Visit the magnificent, 
mysterious civilizations of 





ANCIENT AMERICA 


for 10 days free as 


Wi no model to borrow from, the 
Maya, Inca and Aztec peoples cre- 
ated cultures that staggered the European 
imagination. They built temples over 200 
feet high, suspension bridges, broad boule- 
vards, steam baths, and cities so striking 
that Cortés called the Maya Capital, Tikal, 
the most beautiful in the world. Rising 
from brutal savagery to high sophistica- 
tion, the Incas developed the most ad- 
vanced government of the 16th century. 
Providing a welfare system for its poor, 
the country was so rich in gold—"sweat of 
the sun"—that even fishhooks were made of 
it. Mathematics, astronomy and engineer- 
ing went hand in hand with the bloodiest 
religion ever devised by man...one that 
called for the sacrifice of at least one still- 
warm human heart for the success of every 
enterprise. Tracing each of these cultures 
from its inception through the arrival of 
the conquistadors and to the present, 
Ancient America brings all their dazzling 
splendor alive before your eyes. 


80 plates in full color 
Here, in gorgeous color, you'll see the jew- 
elry that thrilled the great Albrecht Dürer 
... the paintings and sculpture that still in- 
spire modern artists...the gold-plated pal- 
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aces...the majestic cities, some in jungle 
ruins, others miraculously preserved. 
The introductory volume in the GREAT 
AGES OF MAN series, Ancient America 
was written by Jonathan Norton Leonard, 
a scholar of twenty years’ experience in 
Latin America. Using the picture-essay 
made famous by TIME-LIFE Books, 
Ancient America complements a rousing 
intellectual adventure with more than 140 
superb photographs, 80 in color. Instead 
of the $7 or $8 you'd expect to pay, it 
costs only $3.95 ($4.95 in Canada)—and 
you also receive free an introductory es- 
say, "What Man Has Built," specially writ- 
ten for the series by Jacques Barzun, dis- 
tinguished scholar and social historian. 


Read the book first—decide later 
Examine Ancient America free for 10 days. 
If you're not satisfied, return it, and that's 
that. If you want to keep it, you pay only 
$3.95, plus shipping and handling ($4.95 
postpaid in Canada). Then you will receive 
future volumes in the GREAT AGES OF 
MAN series at regular two-month inter- 
vals—on the same free inspection basis. 
There’s no obligation, so why not mail the 
coupon today? Or write: TIME-LIFE Books, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 





This 15-foot Aztec figure was once 
a column supporting a temple to 
. the Feathered Serpent god. 










> Actual 


" size: 
834" x 1034" 

* Over 140 
photographs, 
80 in full color 
*192 pages * Hard Covers, 
cloth binding 


Among other volumes in 


GREAT AGES OF MAN: 
Classical Greece - Age of Faith 


Imperial Rome 


TO: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, DEPT. 1902 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


Please send me Ancient America for ten days' 
free examination and enter a trial subscription 
to GREAT AGES OF MAN. With this volume, 
I will also receive a specially written Introduc- 
tory Guide by Jacques Barzun. If I decide to 
keep this book, I will pay only $3.95, plus ship- 
ping and handling ($4.95 postpaid in Canada). 
You may then confirm my reservation to receive 
future volumes in the series, sent a volume at 
a time at 2-month intervals, at the same price 
of $3.95 ($4.95 in Canada). These volumes are 
also to be sent to me on approval, and I may 
return any volume within ten days after receiv- 
ing it, and may cancel my reservation at any 
time simply by notifying you. If after examining 
this first book, I do not choose to keep it or 
become a subscriber, I may return the book 
within ten days, my reservation for future vol- 
umes will be canceled, and I am under no fur- 
ther obligation. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
City 


Ss dt EN 


Residents of Canada: Mail Form in envelope. 
Schools and Libraries: Order from 
Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 07960. 
Publisher's library bindings. 

Eligible for Titles I, II funds. 


You can believe most things your best friend tells you. 
But when he starts rhapsodizing about J& B — don't take 
his word for it. 

Take a sip of J& B instead. 

You'll find the flavor is unique. Beyond all words. 
Beyond the scotch you used to think was great. 

Now that you ve discovered J& B's rare good taste, 
be careful. Don't you fall into that same trap. 

Don't start trying to describe it, analyze it, explain it. 
Forget all the adjectives and just tell others to try J& B for 
themselves. 

Because now you know that only tasting is truly 
believing. 


even your 
best friend 
cant tell you 
about it 


The unique flavor of 
J&B Rare Scotch 


pennies more in cost 
worlds apart in quality 
the premium product of 
JUSTERINI & BROOKS 
founded 1749 
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| Britain 





of the children are immigrant. Fur- 
| thermore there has recently been a 
disturbing research report on the 
| performance of immigrant children 
in London schools which seems to 
indicate that they are doing consis- 
tently worse in school than their 
English counterparts. It does, how- 
ever, suggest that English children 
in schools with a high immigrant 
intake perform no worse and no 
better than children in schools with 
very few, or no, immigrants. But 
difficulties will inevitably build up 
unless more schools are built to 
ensure a suitable racial balance, and 
unless more teachers are found who 
will teach in these schools. 

Much of the problem centers on 
the high concentration of immigrants 
in certain parts of the country, nota- 
bly Tyneside, West Yorkshire, South 
East Lancashire, Merseyside, the 
West Midlands, and London, toward 
which they moved because jobs were 


| available and labor was short. 
Within these areas the problem is 


further aggravated by the fact that 
immigrants have tended to live in 
the same district as others of their 
race, and since these are generally 
poor areas with inadequate housing, 
‘twilight zones" have grown up with 
a large, predominantly colored pop- 
ulation living in overcrowded condi- 
tions of some squalor. ‘There is 
therefore a danger of de facto segre- 
gation, though there are as yet no 
true ghettos, and there is thought 
to be no voting ward in Britain with 
a colored majority. Nonetheless, the 
question of housing is clearly crucial, 
and it seems likely that if anything 
comparable with American racial 
conditions is to be avoided, steps 
must be taken to ensure that the 
colored population is adequately 


| housed in areas which are not ghet- 





tos in the making. 


As far as employment goes, it is 
difficult to assess the problem. A 
survey undertaken by Political and 
Economic Planning showed beyond 
all doubt that discrimination occurs 
in employment, particularly at the 
stage of recruitment, but it is of 
course more difficult to identify dis- 
crimination in promotion, where 
individual judgment plays an im- 
portant part. 

Perhaps the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the general situation is the 
growing awareness that the problem 
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Choose any LP on any label! 

No exceptions! Over 300 dif. 
YES! ferent manufacturers includ- 
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YOU WANT AT * a third! No exceptions. 





A DISCOUNT? 






BEST SELLERS AT 1⁄2 PRICE. ..... $2.49 


Herb Alpert « Simon & Garfunkel « Ramsey Lewis 
Belafonte « Supremes » Mamas & Papas « Otis Redding 
Eddie Arnold « Monkees, and others... 


plus... from 50% to as high as 79% discount on famous labels: RCA Victor, Capitol, 
Columbia, Decca, Liberty, Motown, Elektra, Vanguard, Warner Brothers, and others. 


x* Choose any LP on any — * No "hold-back" on ex 
label! Mono and Stereo! citing new records! 


"s Exc PUER * All orders shipped same 
* No “quotas” to buy. day received—no long waits! 

















There are no cards which you 

NEVER! must return. Only the records 

s you want are sent — and only 

when you ask us to send them. 

NO LONG Your order processed same 
WAITS! day received. 


DO YOU EVER 
RECEIVE 
UNORDERED 
RECORDS? 















HOW LONG MUST 
YOU WAIT FOR 
SELECTIONS 

TO ARRIVE? 



















CAN YOU BUY Substantial discounts on all 
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YOU WANT AT YES! — a M AME Take © records—or 100! * Every record brand new, 
A DISCOUNT? * SAVE! Discounts up to first quality, factory fresh 
7996! Prices as low as 99« — and guaranteed fully re- 

per LP! turnable! 
AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH NO *OBLIGATIONS"—ONLY BENEFITS! World's largest Master Catalog of 
BEWARE... c available LP's to choose from when 
This is the way YOU want it—a | Of "imitation" all-label clubs. | Join Record Club of America now you join Record Club of America 


For example, RECORDS UNLIM- 
ITED is secretly owned by... 
Columbia Records! Their 
"master" catalog lists only 
931 record albums (almost all 
—86% —are Columbia prod- 
ucts!). Our Master Catalog lists 
over 15,000 LPS, of all labejs! 
Discounts? We offer new LPS 
at 996 —but they offer no LPs 
at 99€. So beware of imitators. 
We are still the only major 
record club NOT OWNED OR 
CONTROLLED by any record 
manufacturer! 


and take advantage of this spe- 
cial INTRODUCTORY HALF 
PRICE membership offer. Mail 
coupon with check or money or- 
der—NOT for regular $5.00 fee— 
but only HALF THAT PRICE 
...just $2.50. You SAVE $2.50. 


record club with no strings at- 
tached! Ordinary record clubs 
make you choose from just a few 
labels — usually their own! They 
make you buy up to 12 records a 
year—at full price—to fulfill your 
“obligation.” And if you forget to 
return their monthly card — they 
send you a record you don’t want 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! In 
effect, you are charged almost dou- 
ble for your records. 


Lists over 15,000 available LPs on all labels! DIS- 
COUNTS UP TO 79%! Classical—Popular—Jazz—Folk 
—Broadway & Hollywood sound tracks—Spoken Word 
—Rock & Roll—Comedy—Rhythm & Blues—Country & 
Western—Dancing—Listening—Mood! PRICES AS LOW 
AS 99¢. No exceptions! You never pay full price— 
ever! Also available—FREE—Master Tape Catalog. Sub- 
This entitles you to LIFETIME stantial discounts on all available tapes (cartridge, 
i gereenenyT ey eo you never cassette, reel-to-reel, etc.) at no extra membership fee. 
pay another club fee. eir. uk aab ae) dM An me mui db cuc» Ad 
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Look What You Get RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA. X928- 
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* Lifetime Membership Card 
But Record Club of America Ends All That! guarantees you brand new LP’s at dealer cost. 
We're the largest ALL LABEL record club in Discounts up to 79%. i i 

the world. Choose any LP...on any label... ° Free Giant Master Catalog lists available 
including new releases. No exceptions! Tapes — LP's of all labels! Over 15,000 listings! 
included (cartridge, cassettes, reel-to-reel, etc.) *. Disc&, the Club's FREE magazine, and spe- 
without the “extra” membership fee other clubs Cial Club Sales Announcements which update 
demand. Take as many, or as few, or no selec- the Master Catalog with extra discount specials, 
tions at all if you so decide. Discounts are Guaranteed Same-Day Service handling and mailing charge. | am not obligated to buy an 
GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% OFF! Record Club's own computer system, ships records-No yearly "quota." If not completely delighted, | may | 


| Club Headquarters * York, Pennsylvania 17405 
You never pay full-price—and never pay $1 order same day received! Every record brand | return items above within 10 days for immediate refund of | 


YES—rush me LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, FREE Giant Master | 
Catalog, DISC®, and Special Sales Announcements at this lim- 
ited SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY HALF-PRICE membership offer. | 
| enclose — NOT the regular $5.00 membership fee —but only 
$2.50. (Never another club fee for the rest of my life.) This en- | 
titles me to buy any LPS at discounts up to 79%, plus a small 


extra for stereo! You get best-sellers for as low new, fully guaranteed. membership fee. 


as 994, plus a small handling and mening aput Money Back Guarantee O Also send Gift Membership(s) at $1.00 each to names | 
How Can We Break All Record Club “Rules”? If you aren't absolutely delighted with our | on attached sheet. Alone | pay $2.50; if | join with one friend 
"We are the only major record club NOT discounts (up to 7995) — return items within and split the total, cost is only $1.75 each; with two friends, | 
OWNED...NOT CONTROLLED...NOT 10 days and membership fee will be refunded $1.50 each; with three friends, $1.38 each; with four friends, 
“SUBSIDIZED” by any record manufacturer AT ONCE! Join nearly one million budget- only $1.30 each. 

anywhere. Therefore we are never obliged by wise record collectors now, mail coupon to: 
“company policy" to push any one label, or Record Club of America, C 

honor the list price of any manufacturer. Nor York, Pa. 17405. 

are we prevented by distribution commitments, 
as are other major record clubs, from offering 
the very newest records. Only Record Club of 
America offers records as " a e (You 
can't expect “conventional” clubs to be inter- : 
ested in keeping record prices down — when more gift members you get—the more you 
they are manipulated by the very manufac- save! See coupon for your big savings. Cit State zi 
turers who want to keep record prices up!) 19B2R ©1968 RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA, INC, ny P —— 





| ENCLOSE TOTAL OF $___________ covering one $2.50 


lub Headquarters, | Lifetime Membership plus any Gift Memberships at $1.00 each. | 













Your membership entitles you to buy or offer 
gift memberships to friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors for only $1.00 each with full privileges. 
You can split the total between you — The 
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| Address 








will not right itself if just left alone. 
Sir Charles Dilke, moving an amend- 
ment to a Conservative anti-immi- 
gration bill in 1902, pointed out that 
each wave of immigration had in the 
past met with initial hostility, which 
after a generation or two had dwin- 
dled to nothing. But even some Con- 
servatives now appreciate that the 
laissez-faire attitude implied in this 
kind of approach will not be suffi- 
cient to combat prejudice where the 
immigrants, because of their color, 
encounter discrimination never ex- 
perienced by Flemings, Jews, or 
Irish. 


The weapon of hypocrisy 


Enoch Powell’s speech had bad 
effects: it distorted a serious situ- 
ation, it encouraged people's irra- 
tional fears, and it gave a veneer 
of respectability to the expression of 
prejudiced views. But it also had 
good effects: it brought the subject 
under serious analysis and discussion 
and impressed on people the need 
for action. Above all, it removed the 
weapon of hypocrisy beloved of the 
British. In the past we could say, 
“This is a free country; all men have 
the vote and all men are equal before 
the law." And in a sense this was 
true. No colored person has ever 
labored under the burdens and civil 
disabilities of the Negro in the 
American South. But at the same 
time, Britain's colored population 
has clearly suffered humiliation, dis- 
crimination, and prejudice, and this 
has now been brought home to the 
British public. 

The Race Relations Act currently 
going through Parliament, though it 
is weak in enforcing the law, is very 
wide in scope. It covers all profes- 
sional services, employment, public 
and private housing, places of public 
resort, and more. Its passage is 
clearly essential to the success of 
other government policies to allevi- 
ate the problem. It 1s possible that 
this is appreciated by most Tory 
MP’s, though by their lack of sup- 
port for the bill in the House, they 
sacrificed principle for unity with 
the result that neither has been 
achieved. 

The Labor Party, by contrast, has 
behaved well, though some, such 
as Ray Gunter, have their reserva- 
tions. In the country, however, 
opinion is less liberal, particularly 
among those sectors of the popula- 
tion (such as the dockers) who feel 
most threatened and whose jobs are 
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most insecure. The outlook is there- 
fore far from auspicious, and it is 
certain that the Labor Party's stand 
on the issue will win it few votes in 
an election. — John Grimond 
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Theseparatist, disillusioned ideolo- 
gy of black power has so far been but 
an undertone in the South. (Weaker, 
too, and far less virulent has been 
the threat of riot, though it is present 
in every Southern city, as is the 
threat of something like guerrilla 
warfare across the rural Black Belt.) 
The standard explanations for this 
anomaly have centered on the rela- 
tive recency of Negro victories in 
the South securing basic American 
rights, most notably the right of the 
ballot and political participation. 
Disillusionment, goes this thesis, has 
not yet had time to set in. Recent 
events in the politics of South Caro- 
lina are suggestive of the amount of 
hope, indeed the degree of faith in 
American democratic processes, still 
alive, almost incredibly, among Ne- 
gro Southerners. And they indicate 
also the ways in which this hope is 
disappointed. 

In September, 1967, names of 
every registered voter in the state 
were wiped off the books, and the 
electorate was required to reregister; 
this occurs every 10 years by state 
law. Whites, accustomed to the 
nuisance, took it in stride. But for 
Negroes, it was the occasion for re- 
newal of a crusade: the old, an- 





guished struggle to register voters. 
Now it is near success in much of the 
South, but only a few years ago regis- 
tration was one of the most difficult 
and dangerous activities of the 
Southern civil rights movement. 
Negroes went to work across the 
state with registration meetings (of- 
ten in churches), with canvassing, 
with registration booths at shopping 
centers, pool halls, dances, churches, 
wherever people gathered; in Co- 
lumbia at a large car wash. 


Bag of tricks 


In South Carolina, the denial of 
democracy to Negroes was accom- 
plished less often by force than by 
administrative procedure, that bag 
of many tricks dating to post-Recon- 
struction whereby whites could regis- 
ter, Negroes could not. Even with 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act wiping 
out the maze of tests and infrequent 
and irregular registration periods, 
South Carolina still ranked ninth 
among the eleven Southern states 
in percentage of potential Negroes 
registered in 1967. In rural areas, 
especially, Negroes still fear the 
proffered ballot. So the reregistra- 
tion was seen as an opportunity to 
increase Negro voting power. 

State law had been changed to 
make the process far simpler than 
ever before, and  Negroes were 
pleased to find that registrars gen- 
erally were obeying instructions from 
Governor Robert McNair that all 
citizens be treated equally. Previ- 
ously registered citizens could have 
applications notarized, and register 
by mail. New registrants could 
have the forms processed by deputy 
registrars away from the courthouse. 
Negroes were on the board of regis- 
trars in three counties and were 
deputy registrars in thirteen. 

Most of the registration effort 
was coordinated by the South Caro- 
lina Voter Education Project, a con- 
federation of registration organiza- 
tions formed in 1962-1963, the first 
such in the South. James L. Felder, 
twenty-seven, a graduate of Howard 
University Law School and a native 
of Sumter, directs the organization, 
and financial help comes from the 
Voter Education Project of the 
Southern Regional Council. Mr. 
Felder said about half the registra- 
tion organizations were chapters or 
offshoots of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the others were inde- 
pendents, ministerial alliances, civic 
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Then how come we call it a sedan? 


Is there a law that says every sedan 
must end with a slope? 

Nope. 

So while we endowed that car up 
there with a perfectly sedan-like length 
(13'10"), and a perfectly sedan-like seat- 
ing capacity (4), we also endowed it with 
something perfectly unsedan-like: 

A rear end usually reserved for station 


&MQMDMGRY OF AMERICA, INC, 


wagons. 

That way you get an advantage no 
other sedan the same size can possibly 
give you. 

A luggage capacity of 42.4 cu. ft. 

Add that to the 6.5 cu. ft. trunk in front 
and chances are you'll have all the carry- 
ing space you'll ever need. 

The full name of this ingenious little 


car is the Volkswagen Squareback 
Sedan. 

Oh, a few of you may still think that 
something shaped like a station wagon 
has no business being called a sedan. 

But then there were those 
who thought something shaped 
like a bug had no business being 
called an automobile. 
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Vladimir Horowitz 


im his first concert 
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Sunday, September 22 


CBS Television Network 


Sponsored by General 


Telephone & Electronics 


Check your local listings for time and channel. 
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South Carolina 





| leagues, and the like. This reflected 
|the rarity, even during the early 
1960s, of activity in the state by the 
more militant civil rights organiza- 
tions. One consequence is that 
South Carolina Negroes are prob- 
ably more inclined than most to 
work within the system, to rely on 
the old NAACP strategy of court 
suits and voting efforts. Thus a 
test of the system in South Carolina 
has special significance. 

A major weakness of the rather 
old-fashioned civil rights approach 
in South Carolina is that the energies 
and free time of students and young 
adults are infrequently used. ‘This 
was true in the reregistration effort. 
Absence of the young might account 
for less than effective civil rights 
progress in South Carolina generally; 
failure in political efforts only inten- 
sifies the estrangement of the young 
from conventional forms of American 
democracy. All too rare was the 
kind of attitude expressed by Virgil 
Dimery, middle-aged funeral direc- 
tor in Kingstree and leader of a 
voter effort which has gone to great 
pains to involve high school students 
and young people generally: “We 
work in vain if we don't train them 
to take over." 


Like Greek 


A political development in Febru- 
ary gave hope of things to come from 
the reregistration. This was a cam- 
paign organized — in part to spur 
interest in reregistration — by the 
Voter Education Project for involve- 
ment of Negroes in party organiza- 
tions. Instructions were sent out, 
workshops were held on procedure, 
and Negroes by the hundreds turned 
out for precinct meetings, often 
outnumbering the more or less pro- 
fessional whites who bother with 
such things, and capturing many of 
the organizations. More than 5000 
Negroes participated in precinct or- 
ganization meetings in 28 counties 
and elected 182 Negro officers. 
Twelve hundred were named dele- 
gates to county conventions where 
they elected 78 Negro officers, and 
175 were delegates to the state con- 
vention. ‘There they elected no 
Negro officers but did get 5 Ne- 
groes named as delegates and 4 
as alternate delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 

One of the delegates was George 


Holman, a fifty-nine-year-old un- 
dertaker in Moncks Corner. A 
short, modest man, he continued to 
canvass daily for registration as 
chairman of the local voter organi- 
zation. He drove deep into sur- 
rounding rural areas to call on farms 
and cabins miles apart from each 
other — an exercise in democracy 
probably rare among those he will 
meet in Chicago. He said the suc- 
cess with party organizations had 
encouraged many Negroes in his 
area to register for the first time. 
“People are beginning to see it will 
work. Our people have been so far 
from politics. ‘They were never 
told about it. It is like Greck to 
them. But if you get them person to 
person and begin to explain it, 
you'll see them light up, and they'll 
say, “Oh, I get it^ 

There were sad stories of how, 
more than once, Negroes with a 
majority at a precinct meeting would 
be talked into a compromise on 
offices by the whites, a Negro getting 
a ceremonial one like chairman, and 
whites holding on to the powerful 
one of committeeman. ‘‘ These damn 
white boys have been playing this 
game of politics for three hundred 
years" said a Charleston leader. 
"We've just been in it since 1948. 
We've been learning. But we've 
got a lot to learn." 

Heartened by the success in party 
organization aífairs, and perhaps as 
part of the enthusiasm of the reregis- 
tration drive, more Negro candidates 
qualified for the June 11 Democratic 
primary than at any other time in 
recent history. (South Carolina was 
the only Southern state during Re- 
construction in which Negroes con- 
trolled the state legislature. They 
had a majority in the House from 
1868 to 1873, and enough white 
support in the Senate to prevail.) 
This time 12 Negroes ran for the 
legislature, one for Congress, and 
31 for local offices. Statewide, only 
11 Negroes held office prior to the 
primary, and none was in the legis- 
lature. 

The maxim that Negro candidates 
spur Negro registration was rein- 
forced by the efforts of candidates 
themselves to register people. Most 
were assuming that each Negro 
they signed up was a vote for him- 
self. In Sumter, Miss Dorothy 
Sampson, a formidable lady lawyer, 
brusque of speech, fierce in a futile 
fight to get Negro deputy registrars 
in her county through the reregis- 
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tration, drove around the town and 
countryside in a blue Cadillac fes- 
tooned with stickers (Lawyer 
Sampson Should Be State Senator"), 
cajoling or bullying the unregistered 
to get right in and be hauled in 
splendor to the registrar. She spoke 
of rounding up and registering 305 
people in five days. * Well" she 
said, “its self-serving . . ." 


White alert 


Little attention was paid to the 
Negro reregistration effort until the 
South Carolina Secretary of State's 
office, responding to requests, re- 
ported results through February 24. 
Negroes had, it was announced, 
outregistered whites in seven coun- 
ties. Five of these, along with four 
others of the forty-six, had Negro 
voting-age majorities. In those coun- 
ties particularly, and in the state 
generally, the news stirred white 
registration efforts. Booths began 
to appear in shopping center parking 
lots in white sections. Deputy regis- 
trars showed up with forms at civic 
clubs (the Southern affiliates are 
still generally all white), and at 
factories. Radio, television, and 
newspaper advertising urging re- 
registration increased. U.S. Repre- 
sentative L. Mendel Rivers, power- 
ful chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, was opposed by 
a Negro candidate. Rivers took out 
a full-page ad in the Charleston 
Jews and Courier urging registration, 
an advocacy not notable in his 
previously uncontested races. 

While some Negro leaders looked 
on the contest for reregistration as a 
healthy manifestation of democracy, 
others were rueful that the whites 
had been alerted. Some held back 
registration forms until the last 
minute on the supposition that white 
efforts were spurred each time Ne- 
groes pulled ahead. 

Final results announced after the 
May 11 cutoff indicated, however, 
that white registration had declined 
from 730,000 in 1967 to 566,271. 
Negro registration, 24.4 percent of 
the total, stood at 182,514 — still 
less than 50 percent of the potential, 
and lowest on this score in 1968 in 
all of the South. Moreover, in no 
county did Negroes emerge with a 
voting majority, not even in the 
potential store of nine with majority 
Negro voting-age populations. 

The ensuing primary was more 
disappointing to Negro hopes than 
the registration figures would have 


The Barbados Hilton. 
It isn't for everybody. 


The Barbados Hilton was designed 
for the few who are at home with 
the finest. Manager Louis Finamore's 
distinctive hotel is set on a secluded / 
14-acre peninsula with its own light- ffc 
house and historic fort. From its f 
only 158 rooms you may choose a YW 
garden cottage, a balconied room, | 
or a duplex suite. All are air-condi- 
tioned and delightful after snorkel- 
ing, deep-sea fishing, a set of tennis, 
or a leisurely tour of the hotel's duty- 
free shops. The chef has prepared a 
tempting variety of island special- 
ties for you and the dance band in 

the Flambeau Bar awaits your re- 
quest. Maybe the Barbados Hilton 

isn't for everybody. We think you'll 

like it that way. 
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What kind 
of a car . 
would you pick 
for your kid 
to have | 
an accident in? 


We won't apologize for asking the question. We asked. 
it first of our engineers. ( They have kids, too.) 

Their answer: “A car he can walk away from—alive. 
And, hopefully, unhurt.” 

We told the engineers to build one, and the car they 
came up with was. the Rover 2000. It isn’t perfect, but we’ve 
been told it’s close. It isn’t cheap either—but there are things 
we can think of that are dearer. Your own kid, maybe? 

Write: Leyland Motor Corporation of North America, 
111 Galway Place, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666, and we'll tell 
you all about it. The Rover 2000. 
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Hs for focal offices (county council, 
E — board of education, superintendent 
5 a of education, magistrate, coroner), 
‘only 10 survived runoffs. Ten of 
T the 12 legislative candidates were 
— defeated. The other 2 lost in run- 
offs. George A. Payton, Negro at- 
_ torney of Charleston, who chal- 
enged ultra-hawk Mendel Rivers, 
£ — campaigned against him on a plat- 
—— form including the peace issue. 
- Payton, with about one third of his 
district Negro, had hoped to see the 
_ white vote split between Republicans 
= and Democrats. This hope died 
— when the Republicans, after unsuc- 
—— cessful legislative efforts to allow them 
—— to join the Democrats in nominating 
~ Representative Rivers, switched over 
L— to vote for Rivers. But perhaps 
d even more bitter were returns show- 
SEC ing considerable Negro support go- 
^ Sing to supersegregationist Rivers. 
One explanation was that they 
- feared losing Charleston’s outsized 
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T Webster s Seventh an- 
Beak. Sewers the questions Y; cm 
e i ip students face every day. Ü pe 
~ HK has rules for spelling 5 
T punctuation, and pro- *¥ 
——  -nunciation, abbreviations 
EN and chemical symbols, 
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scientific names for plants 
and animals, synonyms, 
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C etymologies, biographical 
-—  -and geographical informa- 
T . tion. Among 130,000 entries 


are 20,000 new words and 
i4 meanings not found in older 
- dictionaries. Schools and col- 
. leges everywhere recommend it 
"because it's the only dictionary 
based on Webster's Third New 
_ International, the unabridged au- 
- thority used by libraries, courts and 
- the Government Printing Office. Pick € 
E - up a copy at book, department and 
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Part oF Payton’ S | problem v was Tos 
than enthusiastic support (if not 
covert opposition) from some Negro 
leaders. Division of Negro leaders 
support helped account for defeats 
of at least two other congressional 
candidates and one senatorial chal- 
lenger who had notions of welding 
Negro and working-class white votes. 


Arrangements 


Successful coalitions were gen- 
erally on the model of one in Beau- 
fort County. With only about half 
the voting strength of whites, Beau- 
fort Negroes worked out an accom- 
modation two years ago with the 
established white leadership — the 
more enlightened part of it, true, 
but a part which had been strictly 
segregationist until Negro voting 
strength rose. In the elections two 
years ago, a Negro was elected to 
city council, and this year, 6 of 13 
Negro candidates won and one was 
in a runoff. In such a coalition, 
there is no formal slate, but by word 
of mouth among both races slates 
are elected. The difference between 
this arrangement (which recalls the 
brief experiment in patrician white- 
poor black alliance by South Caro- 
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Civil War) and the kind of coalition 
between Negroes and white liberals 
often espoused in the modern South 
is that the white powers of Beaufort 
can deliver a vote, which white 
liberals are seldom able to do. 

It is a bleak harvest to spring 
from all the idealism and sacrifice 
that went into the Negro voter 
struggle of the past decades, but one 
based on reality, and founded in 
the Negro tradition of making do 
with what is available. There is a 
classic story of the folk wisdom of this 
tradition, about the late federal 
judge Waties Waring, sometime 
after he had been ostracized by 
white Charleston because of his 
ruling against the white primary. 
He was admonishing Negro leaders 
in Beaufort to push harder for their 
rights. Finally one leader arose and 
said, ‘“‘Judge Waring, you ain't 
been a nigger now but four years. 
I’ve been one for fifty-five years, 
and I know what I’m doing." 

The other Southern states have 
had the same experience of finding 
it more difficult to elect Negro or 
Negro-favored candidates than to 
register formidable Negro voting 
strength. The common causes are 
honest choice of whites by Negro 
voters, fraud or intimidation at the 
polls, and the casting of imperfect 
ballots by people not yet accustomed 
to the process. 

There is obvious danger if South- 
ern Negroes continue to see all the 
hope they have built up in the 
ballot disappointed. One statistic 
in South Carolina seems ominous. 
Despite all the political activity and 
the reregistration campaign, only 
55 percent of all those Negroes who 
were reached by the campaign 
turned out to vote in the primary. 
Leaders were expecting 75 percent. 
Many factors were involved, not 
least a tendency to regard the effort 
to register as sufficient civic duty. 
But the demoralizing bleakness of 
so many no-choice races (certainly 
no unique Southern phenomenon), 
and of the coalitions of convenience, 
must be considered part of the cause. 
And there must be taken into ac- 
count the dispiriting effect of the 
assassinations of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr, and Senator Robert 
Kennedy, as well as the national 
drift toward riot and repression. 

South Carolina's new biracial 
politics does not yet touch the gut 
problems of the state — the typical 
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We can make your body 
feel good in I5 places. 
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F At BOAC, we've taken hold of 
® the problem of restlessness and 
"^ discomfort on long flights across 
the Pacific—by the seat of the air- 
plane. 

We tossed out the conventional airline Economy 
Class seats with their bulky metal frames and their 
lumpy woolen padding and their constricting foot- 
rests. 

In their place, we’ve installed our $350,000 medi- 
cally tested, scientifically cushioned, sinfully luxuri- 
ous VC 10 armchair. 

Made of a light, molded plastic and padded with 
synthetic foam, it actually contours itself to your 
shape. Whether you’re a size 3 or a 52L. 

And we angled the seat in front of it so that even 


a seven-footer can stretch all the way out and get a 
decent night’s rest. 

It leaves necks that want to crane at Tokyo Tower 
without cricks. Hips that want to swivel to Fijian 
tom-toms free of aches. Legs that want to lope along 
the Australian plains nice and limber. 

We send these seats flying across the Pacific from 
New York and San Francisco. On flights to Hong 
Kong via Tokyo, and on services to Sydney via Fiji. 
(With stopovers at no extra air fare in Honolulu on 
both routes, in Fiji on the way to Australia.) 

Have your Travel Agent reserve one for you. 
For the price of an ordinary jet seat, you can arrive at 
your destination feeling 
like a million. What more 
could any body want? 





TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Services in association with Air New Zealand and Qantas. British Overseas Airways has offices in principal cities, 
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Someone still makes wines —— 


| Southern profile of poverty extremes, 
inadequate education, ancient racial 


inthe tradition of yesteryear SS 


| citizens in the transition from rural 





South Carolina 








Our California Rosé wines are a delight to behold. Our | to urban, farm to industrial, society. 
cellarmaster, Brother Timothy, has had his eye on them through Mrs. Victoria DeLee, grass roots 
all their years — in the old-world way. Choosing grapes for leader in Dorchester County, de- 
their perfection. Knowing when to send the young wines to oaken scribed a typical day of canvassing 
casks for aging. Examining their color under gentle candlelight. for voter registrants: ‘“‘People, every 
The fine art of winewatching —it’s in our medium dry Napa day we go out, starvin’, children 
Rosé, or the very dry Vin Rosé. Look for it. | purely naked, shacks like goat shacks, 


people sick, down, sick with poverty, 
all out in those woods." 


Not ready to burn 


Can conventional politics contain 
the wrath of a people? One answer 
came from Mr. Dimery in Kingstree 
nd believes in involving young 
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EE people in politics. Expecting a 
Š [Slack majority out of the registra- 
E — . MM. I3JJ98O | tion, he said he didn’t foresee an all- 
E. black government. “I feel every- 
E 


| body ought to be represented. If a 
(man will work for the people, I 
‘don’t care about his color. In a 
country like America, with Negroes 
a minority, we've got to have a 
working coalition with whites. I'm 
not" — and he chuckled with the 
dry disdain of the practical man for 
the suicidal gesture, his aging brow 
wrinkling humorously — *ready to 
burn things down. ‘There are still 
good words there — still the Bill of 
Rights there. "They've just never, 
until here lately, been executed." 
He didn't get his black majority 
jin time for the primary; the two 
Negro legislative candidates there 
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E ' i T4 | 4 l ‘lost. On the other end of the state, 
d po uu ou. I V p T in Spartanburg, another kind of 
E E ou ! answer was evolving in the mind of 
P. seventeen-year-old J. Wayne Wat- 


| son, a high school senior. With the 


3 (most infectious of grins, he told a 
B. white man of his distrust for whites. 
E He led a boycott at his all-Negro 
[4 : | high school that won new textbooks, 
P EA. —  — | O ĉĈʻūe ‘the teaching of Negro history, im- 
i provement of the library, and other 
E salubrious concessions. He led pick- 
p eting of the YMCA, and got it in- 
"n tegrated. He was forming a Black 
S Youth Awareness Coordinating 
z | Committee among high school stu- 









NODI ‘dents and dropouts. And he was 
| Sole Distributors: icr ; : > . 

romm and Sichel, Ine, — . |leading them in taking an active 
pee 099999 | part in the voter registration effort. 


IN mu : eit | EASIEST His influence extended to black 
Memorable dinner WINES by adults. They As of v fondly 


The Christian Brothers (“That Wayne"), and proudly re- 


Wines of California since 1882 counted his achievements in school, 
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bs = Whether King Crab is plentiful—or in short supply, 
ae as at present—Wakefield’s standards of quality never 


change. 

| We pioneered the quality controls for the King 
E. Crab industry, and we rigidly enforce them in our 
M processing of this increasingly popular seafood. 

Be For example, when a Wakefield crab is processed, 
EN our inspectors carefully check every step—separating 
E -.. Washing . . . cooking in boiling sea water... 
p chilling ... washing again... trimming... packing 
b ...and freezing. 

i Then a full time inspector from the Bureau of 
ER. Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
E looks over our inspectors' shoulders. Wakefield is the 
Er only King Crab processor with continuous USDI in- 










PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION 
OF THE U.S. 
DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


 .. Only Wakefield's offers you this guarantee of | 
quality on KING CRAB 


WAKEFIELD SEA ging INC. o Port Wakefield, Masks. 99615 
















spection for te 
quality. The seal SEM 
is right on the package. T SN 
Wakefield can control C 
the quality of its product—but 
not the cost. Present higher cost 
levels are due primarily to the continu- 
ing scarcity of crab, and these greatly reduced 
catches make it impossible for the crab fishermen 
to make a living at the price per pound previously sd 
paid them by the industry. T 
No one knows exactly why the King Crab has been BS 
elusive this last year—but Wakefield is working hard E 
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to help find a solution that will increase the catches ^ 
and help solve this problem. à 
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is reading, his articulateness. They 
naturally into discussion with 
him, transcending the generation 
ga b, arguing the fundamentals of 
black power. The adults urged not 
m much moderation as self-preser- 
vation. One sensed that for them 
V ayne was a spokesman, the articu- 
lation of a buried part of them, 
speaking their anger and their 
courage. The King assassination, 
" he said, had convinced most young 
- people in Spartanburg that “the 
conference table is a futile place." 
EA ther there would be violence in 
ich Southern towns as he lives in, 
he said, “‘depended on the white 
people.’ He spoke of one mass 
march to protest everything that is 
wrong, on the grounds that it would 
— take too long to pick off the multi- 
tude of evils single-shot. But he 
indicated little faith in the idea. 
He seemed conversant with the ex- 
tremes of Negro protest radicalism. 
= Why, then, was he working so 
| lard on voter registration — the 
epitome of Negro participation with- 
in the system? “I guess," he said 
slowly, “you can say I am divided 
_ within myself." — Pat Watters 
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E Es 1959 there were many who 

doubted whether Singapore's in- 

tense, impatient young Prime Min- 
ister, Lee Kuan Yew, could avoid 
- being devoured by the Communist 
a - element in his infant People's Ac- 

. tion Party. The Communists were 
_ indeed strong, vocal, and politically 
- predacious. Yet with cunning and 
- incredible drive Lee and his non- 

Communist associates outmaneu- 

. vered and eventually caged the 

_ threatening minority. So effective 
— were they that in the general elec- 
tions last spring, the third since 
B garor gained independence, 
t Lee's People s Action Party ran 
3 unopposed in 51 of the 58 voting 
- districts, and won a complete sweep 

— of the elections. The Communists, 
P through their front organization, 
the Barisan Sosialis, failed to contest 
even one seat. 

Again there were dire predictions 
when, in August, 1965, Singapore 
was forced to withdraw from the 
» Malaysian federation. The preced- 
ing months of union had been stormy 
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doubts on Lee Kuan Yew's abilit 
to forge a united multiracial society. 
After separation, Singapore was 
alone, with only a speck of land de- 
void of natural resources to call 
home, and a basically (80 percent) 
Chinese state bobbing precariously 
in a sea of Malay chauvinism. Many 
concluded that an independent 
Singapore simply was not a viable 
proposition. 

Now, nearly three years later, the 
Singapore of no apparent viability, 
no future, is on to becoming an in- 
dustrious, prosperous state. The 
years since separation from Malay- 
sia are evidence of the island-state's 
ability to survive. Yet once again 
grim forecasts are being heard, this 
time because of London's decision 
to withdraw, by the end of 1971, the 
50,000 British military forces and 
dependents based on the island. Say 
the pessimists, the security and eco- 
nomic problems that will create will 
be fatal. But as the doubters have 
been proved wrong in the past, it 
seems likely they will be proved 
wrong again. 


Rugged Society 


In essence, Singapore is a par- 
venu society. It must be to survive. 
There is no question that the island 
republic, with a land area of only 
224.5 square miles — less than that 
of Greater New York — and a pop- 
ulation that has just reached two 
million — less than that of Phila- 
delphia — is presently facing its 
greatest challenge. The remainder 
of the 1960s and the early 1970s are, 
as the Singapore government has 
appropriately tagged them, “the 
crucial years." They are the years 
during which the island republic 
must demonstrate that it can fend 
for itself without the underpinning 
of the British military or any other 
outside power. It is the period dur- 
ing which Singapore must come to 
terms with its lengthy unemploy- 
ment lists: currently 76,000, or 9.7 
percent of the labor force, and pro- 
vide an estimated 43,000 new jobs a 
year to cover the normal increase 
in the employable ranks and those 
35,000 displaced by the British pull- 
out. And not least of all it must 
work out an amiable arrangement 
with its neighbors, Malaysia and 
Indonesia, both for economic prog- 
ress and for mutual security, and 
carry on the effort to instill a sense 
of regionalism i in the area. 
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Ceylonese, Eurasian) society was 
graphically explained recently by , 
Lee Kuan Yew. *'Singapore," he . 
said, **is like a spinning top or per- - 
haps more like a gyroscope. The — 
moment it stops spinning, it topples 
and falls down. You can put a . 
gyroscope on the edge of a table or | 
on a string and it will maintain its 
equilibrium so long as it keeps up 
the momentum, the dynamism. If 
we keep it up for another ten years - 
the chances are the momentum will 
carry the place for the next hundred _ 
years.” There is, in Lee's view, only — 
one way to keep up that dynamism - 
— that is, by making Singapore a 
resolute, highly trained, highly dis- 
ciplined community, a Rugged So- 
ciety, as he calls it. A 


Pulling his own weight 


J MSS 


If Lee fails, it won't be because of- 
slackness. Because Singapore is com- _ 
pact and urbanized, because nearly - 
every family has a television set or 
radio, and because more than 60 
percent of the population is literate, 
the Rugged Society can be put 
across. Through the mass media, 
and the four languages in official - 
use (Malay, Chinese, Tamil, and - 
English), the leadership reaches 90 
percent of the adult population and 
incessantly pounds into their minds - 
the one theme: Every single person 
in Singapore must pull his own 
weight, or else he deserves what he 
will get. “If we do not measure up - Er 
to the challenge," the message runs, - 
‘we deserve to perish either as indi- a 
viduals or together as a community." _ 

The decision by the British early — 
this year to step up their phased - 
military withdrawal by four. en 
has, understandably, caused deep - 
concern here. Singapore was of | 
course making preparations for the — 
pullout. But its planning was geared _ 
to the mid-1970s, not 1971. Them 
initial plan, dating from 1965, was . 
to create two infantry brigades in. 
five years, then commence raising 
the naval and air forces during the 
remaining five years. This would 
stretch the armed forces program - 
over a long enough period so that it © 
would not be a financial burden on. 
the economy, and sufficient time | 
would be available to train the men- 
needed to man the radar screens, - 
pilot the naval patrol craft and the - 
Try que! a 

Those .- P have. now been . 
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We guarantee one sleepless night 


during your 
Lufthansa safari tour. 


Counting sheep won't help. Not when you're counting elephants 
at the waterhole outside your Treetops Hotel window. The other 
19 nights on your Lufthansa safari may be somewhat tamer. But 
not the days. From a Land Rover you'll see lions stalking zebra. 
From a launch you'll see crocodiles chasing hippo. And in a 
Nairobi department store, ladies hunting crocodile. 


You'll see Mt. Kilimanjaro over a cup of tea. And the incredible 
Victoria Falls. From a safe distance. 


There are two Lufthansa safari tours to choose from. Our Jambo 
Safari is pure East African. $1298 buys a round-trip jet from 
New York, all land transportation, hotels, meals, guides, and a 
comfortable 20-day trek through Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. 


Our 20-day On Safari tour is mostly East African and a little 
South African. $1804 gives you round-trip jet to Johannesburg 
from New York, all local air and ground transportation, all meals 
(except those in Johannesburg), and tips. You'll stay in some of 
the finest first class hotels and lodges in all Africa. 


If you're game, call your travel agent. Or send the coupon to 
Lufthansa. And we'll fly you to the world's wildest zoo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. TA-9 
410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


Gentlemen: I’m game. Please send me Lufthansa's 
“On Safari" tour folder [] and/or Lufthansa’s “Jambo 
Safari" tour folder. [7] 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 





My travel agent is 


©) Lufthansa 


Air fare based on 14-21 day ITX Economy fare from NYC, when applicable; land 
arrangements based on each of 2 people traveling together. 
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E crapped, and the land, sea, and air 


forces must be created simultan- 
Becously. It is one of the impressive 
qualities of the Singapore leader- 
_ ship — and a characteristic so vastly 
— different from the narrow approach 
- of so many other Southeast Asian 
- leaders — that they do not assume 
to know everything and quite openly 
- search for ideas and help from oth- 
: pers. What kind of armed forces 
— would Singapore require? The gov- 
- ernment studied several countries’ 
- training systems. It chose Israel's, 
E “Damn unpleasant" 

€ Today some 20 Israeli advisers, 
- sometimes referred to as ‘four Mexi- 
- can businessmen”? because of the 
sensitivities of Singapore’s Muslim 
S — RAM are putting young Singa- 
X pore citizens through their paces 
- and molding them into the hard core 
E of the island’s defense forces. All 
able-bodied men (and starting next 
. year, women, in good Israeli fashion) 
— between the ages of nineteen and 
> rarty-five must do national service. 
Singapore, in effect, plans to make 
3 its entire adult population into some 
E form of defense force, ranging from 
the hard-core military units to a 
fi popular ragtag Vigilante Corps. It 
. hopes to be able to field 100,000 
soldiers by the mid-1970s. TIGE 
— enough to make us an aggressor,” 
- says one official, “but enough to 
E make it damn unpleasant for any- 
- one who wants to start trouble." 

—— . Singapore feels it needs at least 
— a small navy to help keep the vital 
E shipping lanes open, and a sophisti- 
— cated air defense network to guard 
against surprise attack. At best, the 
island can provide only patrol craft 
for its navy and must depend on the 
cooperation of Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia in guaranteeing unhindered 
shipping. The problem of air de- 
fense is expected to be solved in two 
ways: first, Singapore will raise and 
= support two interceptor squadrons 
© (of about 12 aircraft each, probably 
— British-built) together with: local 
antiaircraft defenses; second, it will 
— cooperate with Malaysia in manning 
= radar defenses and perhaps ground- 
to-air missiles. Talks this year be- 
tween Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Malaysia, and Singapore are 
aimed at cooperation among the 
five countries or in providing for the 
area. 
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security is not really hinged to im- 
mediate military contingencies. 
There is, for the moment at least, 
no threat from either of the two close 
and potentially antagonistic neigh- 
bors, Malaysia and Indonesia. By 
providing an effective military force, 
however, Singapore is saying it is 
not to be trifled with. It is also say- 
ing that should the day come when 
a regional defense pact is a realistic 
proposition, Singapore, tiny though 


Java pack 
it is, can contribute its share. More 
important, it is saying to the poten- 
tial and crucial foreign investor 
that the island will remain secure 
even after the British have left. 

The question of assuring Singa- 
pore’s security as a means of en- 
hancing the investment climate is 
of paramount concern. Not only is 
Singapore faced with the task of 
maintaining its economic growth 
and reducing the high unemploy- 
ment; it must during the next four 
years take steps to offset the economic 
effect of the British withdrawal. In 
1967, British military expenditures 
totaled $150 million, of which an 
estimated $115 million created ac- 
tual income and employment for 
the island. This represented 10 per- 
cent of Singapore’s gross national 
product. Now, in four annual cuts, 
that figure will drop to zero. Singa- 
pore’s Finance Minister and the man 
rated second only to Lee Kuan 


The problem of ne es adequate. lide in "power inu inf dedos 
Keng Swee, estimates that an adda 1 
tional $355 million above normal — 
government and public spending | 
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will be needed between now and 
1971 just to offset the loss from the 
British military. Britain is offering 
$120 million in aid during that 
period to help soften the effects of 
the cutback. Through additional 
public spending on construction, 
additional expenditures on the de- 
fense forces, and additional induced 
private investment, Goh Keng Swee 
believes the problem can be over- 
come. 

The greatest challenge is Singa- 
pore’s ability to industrialize, to 
shift the major emphasis of its eco- 
nomic activity from that of the tradi- 
tional storehouse and exchange, or 
entrepót, trade to that of manufac- 
turing goods for export. The need 
for this shift harks back to the 
unemployment register, for despite 
the continued growth in entrepót ac- 
tivities, there has not been a corre- 
sponding growth in the numbers 
employed. In- 1957 some 115,000 
persons were listed as engaged in 
trade. In 1967 the figure was only 
117,000. The reason for the failure 
of new employment to keep up with 
the new business is obvious: 
much trading can be done too easily 
by one man and a telephone. 


Farewell to sealing wax 


The only answer, the Singapore 
officials believe, is rapid industriali- 
zation. Singapore's industrial de- 
velopment really began only in 
1963, and since then there has been 
an annual increase of 5000 to 6000 
new jobs. Two or three times that 
number, however, is needed just to 
keep the unemployment rate at 
current levels. Yet despite the pres- 
sure of need for any and all new 
employment, the economic officials 
are turning to a more sclective and 
discriminatory policy toward indus- 
trial projects. 
Keng Swee, “the shoes and ships 
and sealing wax phase of industrial- 
ization is over." What Singapore 
wants now is those industries which 


have the greatest potential for long- | 


term growth. “All proposals are 
welcome," Goh says, but some will 
be more welcome than others." 

In particular, Singapore has de- 
termined it has no future if it de- 


In the words of Goh. 






too 


pends on the light industries that in- - 


creasingly large numbers of develop- 


ing states have taken up. Singapore 
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must ; crine a into the more sophis- 
ticated fields: electronics, shipbuild- 
ing, engineering and metal fabrica- 
‘tion industries, aircraft repair and 
maintenance — all labor-intensive, 
all with substantial international 
‘markets, and all requiring other in- 
dustries for support. 

A second field that the island re- 
public plans to enter with its custo- 
mary zest is tourism. Last year 
204,852 tourists visited Singapore, 
including, at the top of the list, 
53,548 Americans. This was a 59 
percent increase over the 1966 total. 
Singapore figures it can do much 
better: close to one million by 1975. 


White-collar consciousness 


With employment the overwhelm- 
ing problem, with an estimated 75 
percent of the population under 
thirty-five years of age, population 
control is of high priority in Singa- 
pore. The birthrate has been re- 
duced to 2.5 percent compared with 
4.1 percent eight years ago. More 
than three quarters of all maternity 
cases pass through one hospital, a 
fact the family-planning people 
quickly spotted and turned to good 
advantage. When an expectant 
mother enters the hospital and the 
labor room, a family-planning repre- 

sentative is there to assist her and 
at the same time begin the pitch 
for birth control. Shortly after the 
woman has given birth, she again is 
visited by the family-planning repre- 
sentative and again is told the ad- 
vantages of birth control. Not sur- 
prisingly she listens, and later shows 
up for the complete course in family 
planning. The birthrate goes down. 

Education is a factor that weighs 
heavily on Singapore's future, es- 
pecially now that it is turning its 
attention to industries requiring a 
more highly skilled labor force. 

Here Singapore's record is not so 
good, but improving. There is only 
one polytechnic institute, and a se- 
vere shortage of technical and voca- 
tional schools. As the able and at 
times excitable new Minister of 
Science and ‘Technology, former 
Deputy Minister Toh Chin Chye, 
pointed out in April, Singapore is 
going to have to lose its white-collar 
consciousness. In Singapore last 
year only one student out of every 
eight was receiving even a minimum 
- amount of vocational or technical 
education. Steps now are being 
taken to improve this situation, in- 
cluding the setting up of more pro- 
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duction and training centers like | 
the $660,000 technical training pro- | 


ject being sponsored by Japan. 

The problem then is to attract 
the new export industries. Singa- 
pore, to be sure, has a lot in its 
favor. It straddles the crossroads 
between the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, and through years of entre- 
pôt activity, had developed the 
necessary insurance, banking, and 
financial facilities. (There has been 
occasional talk of a Panama-type 
canal across the Isthmus of Kra, 
a canal that would considerably 
shørten the distance between the 
Indian and Pacific oceans and un- 
dermine Singapore’s position. But 
this remains at the talking stage and 
is still too far in the future to be of 
immediate concern.) Its population 
is energetic and its society has long 
been urbanized. It has the unique 
quality in Southeast Asia of having 
no stubborn traditions and myths to 
impede modernizing forces. Al- 
though its domestic market is small 
— though larger than the two mil- 
lion population suggests, for the per 
capita income of $640 is second in 
Asia only to Japan — it is located 
next to the potentially vast outlet of 
a now resurgent Indonesia. 


Cornucopia 


As a further inducement to invest- 
ment, the government has come up 
with a number of incentives that 
truly make it seem like the best bar- 
gain in Asia's bargain basement. 
Investors are offered land, buildings, 
five-year or longer tax holidays, 100 
percent foreign ownership if desired, 
loans from the Economic Develop- 
ment Board (EDB) up to 50 percent 
of the cost of machinery and equip- 
ment and 70 percent of the value of 
the factory building, 90 percent tax 
exemption for at least 15 years on 
profits of exports, complete and easy 
repatriation of capital investment 
and profits, and virtually no duties 
on imports of raw materials. 

The aggressive Economic Devel- 
opment Board, however, is not con- 
tent with simply offering this cornu- 
copia of incentives and waiting for 
the investors to gather round. The 
board was created in 1961 in part to 
cut through the red tape so often 
encountered in Asia. It can supply 
the potential investor with fast and 
final answers to his needs, because 
it can make decisions binding on the 
government but without having to 
clear them with the politicians and 
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Coming in 


the Atlantic 





THE ANGRY YOUNG tell why they are 


angry, and Richard Poirier. distinguished 
critic and teacher, tells why they have declared 
war on the society of their elders: ‘The rebellion 
of youth . . . is a reaction, a rebellion not 
against order but against disorder, against our 
failure to make sense of the way we live now and 
the way we have lived since 1945.” 





BOBBY K. HAYES OF 


CALICO ROCK, ARK., A 24-Hour 
Biography, by Philip D. Carter, newsman and 
observer of Southern political wildlife. 





THE SUMMER PEOPLE, 


a new, long poem by James Merrill. 





DESTROYERS, DEFILERS, 
AND CONFUSERS OF MEN, 


a disturbed and disturbing survey of the new 
literature by George Elliott. 





ANTI-MEMOIRS, PART II 


André Malraux distills the recent violent 
half-century of China’s history, retells the astonish- 
ing story of the Long March, and sketches a bril- 
liant, firsthand portrait of Mao Tse-tung as he 
prepares to launch the Cultural Revolution that 

is now contorting Communist China. 
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SEL 
bureaucrats. And this is done with - 
vengeance. Take the case of a large 
magazine publisher currently print- 
ing in another Asian city. At a social 
gathering one recent Friday evening 
in Singapore a representative of the 
EDB asked a representative of the 
magazine why the magazine did not 
publish in the island republic. Some- - 
what stunned by this sudden and 
direct approach on a social occa- - 
sion, the magazine representative - 
hemmed and hawed but finally un- | 
der continued pressure began ticking” z 
off a few difficulties that came im- © 
mediately to mind: specialized staff | 
would have to come to Singapore, E 
and that would require visas; the - 
right kind of printing plants were not — 
then available in Singapore; it would. 
be necessary to have a personal 
income tax situation at least as fa- 
vorable as in the present city of 
publication. The EDB representa- 
tive made a mental note of all this. 
The magazine representative more 
or less forgot about it. The following 
Monday morning, back at his office 
in the other city, the magazine repre- - 
sentative received a call from Singa- - 
pore. It was the gentleman from the © 
EDB who was happy to say that the — 
visas had been okayed, the income . 
tax arrangements had been made, © 
and the government would finance - 
the necessary printing plant. When - 
would the magazine like to move? 


Filling station E 


There is little doubt that Sings 
pore is being successful in its efforts | 7 
to attract new investment. At the . 
end of 1967, total U.S. investment — 
alone stood at about $50 million; | 
at least another half dozen American | 
firms were in the final stages of | 
negotiations on opening plants. Both z 
Mobil and Shell oil companies have | 
opened refineries on the island. 
With the vast oil fields in neighbor- - 

ing Indonesia feeding refineries in inc 
Singapore, the island hopes to be- 
come the marine filling station of 
Southeast Asia. The British ship- 
building firm Swan Hunter has been © 
given the rights to convert the mili- - 
tary dockyards to civilian use. Ne- 
gotiations also are under way for the 

use of the British air bases for civilian * 
aircraft maintenance and repair 

The Economic Development Boa i 
in fact receives some 150 poumie a 
Hicek o on ingusieial e o e. 
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Three developments since the 
separation of Singapore from Ma- 
laysia have contributed to the 
strengthening of Singapore's posi- 
tion. First, the break with Malaysia 
itself forced the island to look more 
seriously for wider markets for its 
manufactured goods. The abortive 
Communist coup in Indonesia in 
1965, followed by the rise of General 
Suharto and his milder mannered 
crew, who see more advantage to 
developing Indonesia than attacking 
neighboring states, has helped tre- 
mendously. Trade between Indo- 
nesia and Singapore is approaching 
the record preconfrontation levels. 
The other boon to Singapore's ex- 
porting industries is the war in 
Vietnam. South Vietnam took $102 
million worth of goods from Singa- 
pore in 1967, though about 80 per- 
cent of the flow consisted of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. 
Another important factor is that 
Singapore is not letting politics 
hinder its hunt for markets. Most 
recently it has established trade 
links with the Soviet Union and 
several Eastern European countries, 
selling them everything from shoes 
to Anchor Beer. 

Lee Kuan Yew and his adminis- 
trators fully recognize the difficulties 
in bringing about regional coopera- 
tion. As the Foreign Minister, S. 
Rajartnam, remarked a few weeks 
ago, (Cooperation between eco- 
nomically weak and politically un- 
stable units, with all the goodwill 
in the world, cannot ensure rapid 
growth and progress. To achieve 
this we must have developed and 
more advanced partners in a joint 
enterprise for common security and 
prosperity." Lee, Rajartnam, Goh 
Keng Swee, and the other senior 
officials know they cannot force on 
the rest of Southeast Asia their 
attitude and outlook. But by ex- 
ample they can demonstrate the 
value of modernization. 


— Arthur C. Miller 


REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 

Elizabeth B. Drew writes regu- 
larly from Washington for the 
ATLANTIC. John Grimond is a 
young British journalist. Pat Wat- 
ters is Director of Information for 
the Southern Regional Council. 
Arthur C. Miller reports on South- 
east Asia frequently in these pages. 

















What instrument do you play? 
How about the typewriter? 
It's just as much an instrument as the accordion, guitar or piano. 


The typewriter types your words where you can see how they look and sound. 


Where you can change, cut and compose a thought with fewer and better words 
whether you re writing a letter, a paper or catching up on your work. 

Like any instrument, the greater the range of your typewriter, the freer you are 
to work with it and enjoy it. 

The Hermes 3000 is all the typewriter you'll ever need. It's a portable, but it's 
hardly the usual portable. It costs $129.50. It's more machine than you think of a 
portable as being. 


The 3000's keyboard looks and acts like the kind you see on office machines. 


With figure one's, half-spacing and a central panel of service keys. Its unique 
Flying Margins? flag you down before you break a word in the wrong place. 

For all its sophistication, the Hermes 3000 is one of the easiest typewriters to 
learn on and use. Once you've got it down, you can always pick it up. 

For literature on the Hermes 3000 and the name of the Hermes dealer in your 
area, write Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036. 


HERMES A division of Paillard Incorporated, makers of Bolex movie cameras. 
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The Greek dictatorship 

- Str: Elizabeth B. Drew’s article 

ie Democracy on Ice: A Study of 

— American Policy Toward Dictator- 

shipi in Greece,” July Atlantic) on the 

_ Greek junta and our policy toward it 
(ds an insightful piece of work. 

E. 

JosePH S. CLARK 

U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 


- Sir: Elizabeth B. Drew's article on 
_ Greece is an outstanding piece of 
- work. She is a first-class writer, and 
it is quite clear that she has done a 
- very thorough research job on an 
| issue that has received all too little 
attention. 
E Don EDWARDS 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


= Earlier this year I held hearings 
_ before the House International Fi- 
nance Subcommittee on why the 
World Bank, which had been deny- 
- ing a loan to the development bank 
of democratic Greece for many 
- years, had just made a loan — with 
_ U.S. support — to the present mili- 
E tary junta. 

— I regret that Elizabeth B. Drew’s 
pU fine article was not then available to 
- be introduced into the hearing rec- 
ord. It would have made a construc- 
- tive case study in military-diplomatic 
Boi». 

E. Henry S. Reuss 
n. House of Representatives 


EA 


E Washington, D.C. 


E Elizabeth Drew's superb ac- 
E count of developments in Greece 
4 - since World War II is one of the fin- 
$ est journalistic efforts I have yet 
seen on a subject that is all too often 
3 _ kept out of focus by lack of facts and 
emotionalism. The dispassionate ap- 
~ proach of a good reporter such as 
= Mrs. Drew has been sorely needed 
- in separating the wheat from the 
- chaff in Greece. In so doing, she 
— has indeed performed an enlighten- 
= ing service to the readers of the 
- — Atlantic. 
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In my study of the Greek situation, 
and my conversations with officials 
there during a brief visit last spring, 
I unearthed no facts that contradict 
anything Mrs. Drew wrote. My con- 
gratulations for a solid and thorough 
job. 

Dona.p M. FRASER 


House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Sin: I think Elizabeth Drew’s article 
on Greece is excellent, and that she 
is to be commended for the story 
and you for publishing it. I am sure 
it will get a great deal of attention, 
not all of which will be favorable, 
but a magazine, like a man, is 
known by the enemies it makes. 


CARL KAYvSEN 
Princeton, N. F. 


Sır: Elizabeth Drew’s article is the 


. first informative treatment of the 


Greek coup of April, 1967, that I 
have read. 

As an American college student 
studying in Athens when the event 
occurred, I felt that the tanks rum- 
bling down Boulevard Basilissas So- 
phias and perched on the steps of the 
Boule, although ludicrous, were far 
from laughable. I scoffed then 
when I heard the Athenian man 
on the street condemn the United 
States, and more particularly the 
CIA, for its part in the military take- 
over. Now Pm not so sure. I found 
that being an American citizen in a 
foreign country where the natives 
know more of my government's op- 
eration than I do is an awkward 
situation. Especially when one must 
blush for alleged acts, unable to de- 
fend one's government through ig- 
norance of it. 

The Hellene colonels, or their 
spokesmen, might tell the Greek peo- 
ple that **the press is free and exer- 
cises a social mission... ," as 
Elizabeth Drew quoted. Yet last 
spring in Athens we witnessed the 
disappearance of Time, Le Monde, 
and the international edition of the 


N ew Moves Times from the downtown 
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sidewalk periptera. Then, circulation — 
resumed, we missed the painstak- 
ingly cropped columns reporting the 
outside world's reaction to the 
Greeks dilemma. Since then, how - 
many Greek periodicals have been | 
reported to us here in the United — 
States as banned or editorially al- . 
tered by this conservative govern- 
ment "protecting" the Greek people? - 
Let us invoke the Muses, Vol- — 
taire, Elizabeth Drew, and all cham- | 
pions of free speech in our behalf 
that our American press might re- | 
main as unrestricted and no more 
monopolized (Nicholas Johnson's | 
warning, June Atlantic) than it has 
been in the past. We can hope also 
that our federal government organ- | 
izations will be less estranged from — 
us. After all, I hope the State De- 
partment and the CIA. do not deal - 
so underhandedly that the American. 
public cannot know a little better . 
how our international policy stands. - 


Jean D. CARPENTER . R 
Oxford, Ohio 





Sir: The article purported to have |. 
been written by Elizabeth B. Drew, 
but perhaps contrived by Andreas | 
Papandreou and/or his American _ 
wife of Bulgarian origin, in my opin- . 
ion has disgraced the historical back- — 
ground, reputation, and character | 

of the Atlantic. The article in ques- - a 
tion is proffered as a study of . 
American policy toward dictatorship - 
in Greece, whereas it is quite appar- - 
ent that it is camouflaged propa- - 
ganda disseminating misleading in- E 
formation to the American public - 

as regards the real situation E. 
Greece. | 





GEORGE J. KOUTRIS 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: Because Mrs. Drew is one of | 
your editors, it is presumed that she — 

speaks with authority for your maga- A 
zine. Her article on Greece can be 
understood only as a blatant attack 
on the United States for its failure — 
to interfere in the internal affairs | 
of a oreina country: Since I Ur je 










recer tly, adi fiauseari. Ste pieces: 

. bitterly attacking the United States 
- for interfering in the internal affairs 
of a foreign country in a different 
part of the world (in the very same 
issue another of your editors speaks 
of *the discouragement of liberals 
with the Administration’s interven- 
tionist foreign policy"), one must 
conclude that it is the position of 
the Atlantic that it is moral to inter- 
fere when an existing government is 
threatened by overthrow from the 
right, and immoral to interfere 
when an existing government is 
threatened by overthrow from the 
left. Is this what is known as the 
*new morality"? 
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Harry J. RUNYAN 
Chicago, Ill. 
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More on the FCC 


Str: “The Media Barons and the 
Public Interest: An FCC Commis- 
sioner's Warning" by Nicholas John- 
son in the June issue of the Atlantic 
could be extremely enlightening to 
the citizens of this country if it could 
be placed in the mass media. Unfor- 
tunately, magazines such as the Át- 
lantic do not reach enough of the 
average citizens. The citizens of this 
country can bear up under consumer 
goods monopolies, but it is an ex- 
tremely unhealthy condition when 
they are subjected to the opinion 
control of the mass media barons. 
This article should be required read- 
ing for every high school senior and 
above all for every voter in the 
United States. 
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EpWARD C. SULLIVAN 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sir: A big bouquet to Nicholas 
Johnson and the Atlantic for his 
poignant and refreshing article. It's 
about time media monopoly and 
censorship were checked. 

When in the world are we going to 
demand that our public media — all 
of it — represent an unbiased and 
accurate picture of the truth around 
us, even at the risk of personal loss? 
Until the American public gets seri- 
ous about the role of the media — 
serious enough to legislate standards 
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of information and opinion — I see x 
little hope in sight. : 1 a" 
i 5 James E. Quinn Marinate button mushrooms in vermouth i = 
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| printed. We hear only what the ad- 
- vertisers want us to hear, particularly 

— in matters of local concern. 

— Would that we had more bureau- 


— Crats with Mr. Johnson's courage 
and intelligence. 
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NaT FRITZ 
Kansas City, Mo. 


—-olas Johnson's article. I was sur- 
E prised that anyone, but especially a 
“member of the FCC, could still 
-hope for integrity from the news 






NBC's coverage of the student ac- 
— tivities around the world, for exam- 
[o ple, has been obviously untrust- 


| worthy. A few weeks ago I heard a 
— local radio newscaster list the make- 
E up of the Poor Peoples group in 
Washington as being “mostly Negro, 
"but there are also Indians, some 


Mexicans, and a few Americans." 
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" DEE Morro 
E Tocsin, Ind. 
— Televising the conventions 
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ŠIR: As a member of the Republican 
- Convention Reforms Committee ap- 
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pointed by Chairman Bliss, I was 
much interested in the recent article 
by Charles McDowell, Jr. (‘‘Carni- 
val of Excess: TV at the Conven- 
tions," July Atlantic) on conventions 
as a pawn in the battle for position 
among the networks. 

At San Francisco, in 1964, each 
network had four or five cameras at 
a time running in different locations 
and, in addition, could pick up a 
pool camera. Hence, the producer, 
siting in the control booth, had 
many screens in front of him from 
which he selected the single picture 
appearing on the home screen. His 
editing has exactly the same effect 
as that of the home-movie producer, 
who splices together a thousand feet 
of film selected from perhaps five 
thousand feet in order to produce a 
single coherent presentation. 

As a member of the Reforms Com- 
mittee I spent two days watching the 
filmed records of the pictures actu- 
ally broadcast by the three networks. 
The three versions of the same scenes 
produced very different impressions 
of the flavor of the convention, be- 
cause of the producer's editing of the 
material available. 

For example, ABC and NBC chose 
to emphasize the drama and the ex- 
citement of the convention. The fact 
is that except for the roll calls of the 
states and an occasional incident 
usually irrelevant to the chief pur- 
pose, conventions tend to be turgid 
rather than dramatic. In order to 
quicken the pace, these networks pre- 
sented brief fragments of speeches, 
color shots of the delegates, excur- 
sions to demonstrators outside the 
hall, frequent switches of camera 
angles, and, of course, extensive 
comments from their experts. The 
overall effect was chaotic. 

By contrast, CBS accepted the 
pace of the convention. Individual 
camera shots were longer, and the 
continuity and sense of purpose of 
the proceedings came through more 
clearly. As a result, one got an im- 
pression of gentle flow and of much 
less confusion. The CBS producer 
also introduced color intervals, and 
commentary, to prevent the produc- 
tion from being dull. However, his 
blending of the same elements pro- 
duced a very different portrait of the 


proceedings. 
BAYARD EWING 
Providence, R. I. 


Str: Charles McDowell’s picture of 
television at the political conventions 
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is in sharp focus. I am relieved to 
find a writer who understands that 
our political system cannot rely en- 
tirely on television. Good govern- 
ment does not come that easily. 
Responsible television coverage 
helps improve the coalition pro- 
grams hammered out at the political 
conventions, but the TV viewer 
should never feel that his vote in a 
primary could ever substitute for the 
coalition-building at the conventions. 
JOHN WILDENTHAL 
Houston, Tex. 


Reporting the campaign 


Sır: The twin reports “Campaign- 
ing: Nixon" and ‘Campaigning: 









S y. One may argue the proposition 


Nu; (Taly yes " Ward 
S. Just and Philip D. Carter respec- 


tively reveal such a blatant favorit- 


ism toward the Vice President as to 
inspire serious doubts about the 
fairness of the Atlantic s journalism. 
Hubert Humphrey's campaign is 
analyzed from a number of angles 
and allegedly makes ‘‘excellent tacti- 
cal sense." On the other hand, 
Richard Nixon's effort is merely de- 
scribed in a monotonous account of a 
Western speaking tour which por- 
trays Nixon as a “rootless man" who 
is double-faced on issues and who 
speaks only to white Republican 
Party leaders. Mr. Carter represents 
Humphrey as an *'impressive" candi- 
date who is clearly in the ‘‘main- 
stream" of American political 
thought; Nixon is depicted as a dull 
reactionary who reassures his audi- 
ences that “the clock can be turned 
back. Although neither writer 
fully endorses a candidate, the two 
approaches are altogether different. 


RoGER REED 
Hayti, Mo. 


Sir: Thanks for the report on the 
Nixon campaign. Your reporter 
campaigning with Dick Nixon in the 
primaries knows full well that had 
Rockefeller truly wanted to debate 
the issues with Nixon for the benefit 
of the public, all he had to do was 
enter the primaries. No reasonable 
person wants a man to be President 
who vacillated so often in his deci- 
sion to run. 


Joun T. McCarty 
Rockford, Ill. 


Advice and consent 


Sır: I was disappointed in Louis 
Kronenberger’s review of 7o Hell 
In a Day Coach (“Who Shot the fron! 
Horse?," July Atlantic), especially 
the last paragraph. As one who 
wrote a book some ten years agb. 
concerning, among other matters, 
the *phantom deficit," I think Kron- 
enberger should have checked into 
the other of the *two sides to every 
story." There was, in fact, a great 
flurry of work done in addition to 
mine in the late fifties, by competent 
and disinterested scholars, which es- 
tablished without any real question 
that rail passenger service does lose 
money. One can haggle over de- 
tails, but the basic conclusion is in- 
escapable to all except those who 
don't want to believe it. 
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Kim Yung Rim: © 
Beggar 


KIM YUNG RIM, KOREAN, AGE 5. 
Youngest of four children. Father dead. 
TB. Live in tent on top of hill. No facili: 

ties. No warm clothing. No blanketi 
Children freeze in hard Korean winter. 
Mother cannot find job. Family always 
hungry. Children forced to beg for food. 
Mother frantic for children she cannot 
feed, clothe and shelter. Help to Yuna 


Rim means help to entire family. 
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Thousands of children as needy as Yung 3 
Rim anxiously await “adoption” by you or 
your group. Choose a boy or girl from | 
Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong ~ 
Kong, the Philippines, Brazil, Colombia K 
Ecuador or Peru. A monthly cash gra 

helps provide primary school education foul 
your Foster Child and his sisters and | 
brothers. In addition, PLAN gives family - 
counseling, medical care when called for, 
supplementary new clothing and household _ 
equipment. PLAN's emphasis on education | 
helps its children to become self-supporting — 
citizens. Since 1937, more than 110,000 - : 
children have “graduated” from PLAN's 
program. You receive a case history ane 
photograph. Each month you write and re- | 
ceive a letter (original and translation). 
These letters will tell you how your “adop- 
tion” benefits the entire family. Soon, A 
through the regular letters and PLAN prog- 
ress reports, you and your child develop. a. 3 
warm, loving relationship. 
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| wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for 
one year or more. If possible, sex ........ 9009 4...» ^ 
nalftonallty 5 L3 F CEA Aux AR We 

| will pay $16 a month for one year or more ($192 per 
year). 

Payment will be monthly ( ), 
annually ( ), annually ( ). 

| enclose herewith my first payment $................. 
| cannot “adopt” a child but | would like to help a 
child by sedtiibullng 912..3 5g oe em rdi Ee RR 


quarterly ( ), semi- 


Per mmm EE 
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Et hat a civilized society requires the 

‘operation of decent railroad passen- 
E service. But this is essentially a 
- Social proposition and one does not 
^ establish it by ignoring or distorting 
ev idence that intercity passenger 
(dr rain service is simply not economi- 
- cally viable. Nor does one make the 
| point by resurrecting the ghosts of 
Drew, Harriman, Young, and oth- 
_ ers in a sort of conspiracy theory of 
fr management. If passenger trains 
- have been as profitable, and railroad 
_ managers as avaricious, as Lyon sug- 
gests, the managers must have been 
Ber stupid to pass up the chance 
or profit. But then, how could they 
. have been smart enough to have de- 
ve veloped and maintained through 
- generations a monstrous conspiracy 
"against all the rest of us? 


Dwicut R. LADD 
Durham, N. H. 
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is: : In the July Atlantic John Ald- 
i ridge (“Dance of Death") speaks of 
| . Donald Barthelme in these terms: 
b E *[His] stories are quite literally 
- verbal immersions in dreck, the 
e vacuated crud and muck of con- 
te emporary life, and they very effec- 
- tively dramatize the sensations of 
Eb. ing suffocated and shat upon and 
he f zenerally soiled and despoiled in soul 
and mind which accompany our 
E- daily experience of contemporary 
life.” Well. You can certainly see 
n the value of Barthelme's stories. 
. How many authors can claim effec- 
- tiveness in immersing their readers in 
- dreck, crud, and muck? Not many, 
pu bet. What confuses me is the 
RBA statement that follows: 
— “But they do not dramatize the cul- 
tural, political, or historical circum- 
- stances which give rise to these sensa- 
. tions, nor do they end in a satirical 
or even a specific thematic formu- 
Be lation.” 

How far does a writer have to go to 
- do it up right? I can understand its 
- desirability, but I don't require that 
the shatting be a dramatic shatting. 
- The prospect of being shat upon by a 
satirical end or through a specific 
thematic formulation would be more 
. than I could take, even if it took into 
~ account the historical circumstances 

which gave rise to the sensation. 


3 Aldridge ends that paragraph with, 


A. 


* Everything is offered, but somehow 
finally nothing is given.” 
At the risk of sounding boorish, 
I think the offer is sufficient. 
Jons MADSEN 
North Bergen, N. F. 
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Sin: If Craig Anderson's moral code 
(“We Couldn't Swing With It: The 
‘Intrepid Four, ” by Robert Stone, 
June Atlantic) prohibited him from 
fighting in a war, he could have 
refused induction and accepted his 
five-year prison term. That is civil 
disobedience in the classic American 
tradition. Anderson proved himself 
a coward by enlisting in the Navy 
with the hopes of being discharged, 
and thereby avoiding prison. 

Being only sixteen and a half I 
hope to be more of a man than *'the 
four" when I am called on to serve, 
and possibly die, for my country. 
Following my conscience, I hope to 
either choose to serve, and go will- 
ingly, or, also following my con- 
science, choose not to serve, accept- 
ing the punishment for my illegal 
act, in the American tradition of civil 
disobedience. I won't run from my 
problem, and I think I can be more 
of a man than the *Intrepid Four." 


BERNARD CULLEN 
New York City 


Sin: The April Atlantic recently made 
it to our library. After having read 
Bernard Malamud's story (“Man 
in the Drawer"), I am immensely 
moved to sit here and tell you how 
marvelous it is, how precisely cor- 
rect you are in referring to it as 
beautifully woven. It is that. 

And I wanted to compliment you 
on another masterpiece, Drummer 
Evans" by Leslie Norris. It is such 
a privilege to have these things. I 
feel, at the risk of being slightly silly 
perhaps, that men owe much to 
your most excellent magazine, and I 
think you ought to be told. 

CHESTER S. DAWSON 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil 


Sır: Christopher Logue’s “Pax” 
(June Atlantic) is out of sight. De- 
spite a few especially jarring anach- 
ronisms, this is the most forceful 
new poetry Pve felt in years. Like 
raw lightning, he's beautiful. 
Scorr BoRENE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sin: Allow me to comment on some 
of the points raised in the Report on 
Jerusalem (June Atlantic). 

Although your correspondent 
treated me personally with more 
kindness than he did the policies of 
the Israeli government, his report 
contained several inaccuracies with 
which I should like to deal. 


"A 
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In the first 3. your correspon- - 
dent correctly noted that no Jews 
were permitted by the Jordanian au- 
thorities to visit their holy places in 
East Jerusalem during the years be- 
tween the wars of 1948 and 1967. 
However, he is wrong in believing 
that Israel is excluding Muslim pil- 
grims from the Old City. The con- 
trary is true. 

Your correspondent contends that 
Arab Jerusalemites cannot leave the 
country and return. This is just not 
so. They can get travel documents 
to all the Arab countries; they can 
visit abroad; and of course, they can 
travel all over Israel. 

There is virtually no unemploy- 
ment now in East Jerusalem, and, 
in fact, work prospects are good. 
A small number of “white-collar” 
workers, including the lawyers, have 
refused to work for political reasons. 
As for the hotels, most of the better- 
class establishments are well-booked. 

We are well aware of the psycho- 
logical effects of imposing on the 
Arab population the high taxes 
which the Israeli population pays 
(in return for a high level of ser- 
vices). We are thus trying to equal- 
ize services in both parts of the city 
while permitting the Arab residents 
to reach equal tax payments over a 
period of four years, with the Israel 
authorities covering the difference. 
Charitable institutions are not sub- 
ject to tax. 

There is one final point I should 
like to make. Your correspondent 
describes Jerusalem as the ‘‘Pales- 
tinian capital city.” Jerusalem has 
never been a Palestinian or an Arab 
capital. King Hussein chose to set up 
his throne in Amman. In all its 
thousands of years of history, only 
the Jews and the Crusaders made 
Jerusalem their capital. We are not 
prepared to give up the city, but 
would be prepared to negotiate 
certain aspects of status of the holy 
places when the Arabs are prepared 
to meet us at the negotiating table. 

TEDDY KOLLEK 
Mayor 
Jerusalem, Israel 


The ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can 
rarely accommodate letters in ex- 
cess of 500 words. 


Light editing, for 
style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 










The California-Orient Express 











Come aboard. Relax. And be entertained. Fresh music. 
Old music. And brand new movies. 

And a surprising international menu. 

The California-Orient Express leaves San Francisco 
5 days a week. And arrives in Manila ahead of everybody. 
From there, everywhere else is one express-stop away. Hong 
Kong. Singapore. Taipei. Sydney. Tokyo. Plus 47 other cities. 

Your travel agent has your tickets waiting. 


200 Stockton St. at Union Square, San Francisco 94108 


Please send your full-color guide to island-hopping, shop- 
ping and sightseeing in the Orient, plus tour information. 


name 








I 
i address 
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name of my travel agent 
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A new Alcoa Alloy 
is in the kitchen. 


Hiding. 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa? Aluminum 


Cookware by: 
--4top to bottom) 
Regal; = 
Club. 
Enterprise. 
Wear-Ever. 
Mirro. 
West Bend. 


Alcoa has just developed a new 
aluminum alloy that hides between 

a beautiful porcelain-enamel finish 
and a non-stick inner surface. 

Our new cookware alloy will stand 
up under the intense heat needed to 
apply the ceramic coating. It also 
has carefully controlled ingredients 
that help ensure the integrity of the 
finish through years of use. 


BALCOA 


Aluminum cookware, long the hard- 
working Cinderella of the kitchen, 
has become the belle of the ball. 
Fifty-two thousand Alcoans on seven 
continents like to do the unlikely. In 
housewares. Packaging. Transporta- 
tion. Aerospace. And a dozen other 
fields. Try us. Chances are f 

we'll come back with a new de 
approach; a change for the better. 
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-The economic problems of American colleges and universities, though immense, are soluble. “The heart of the 


maller today is political,” says the president of the Ford Foundation, and the requirement is nothing less than "the 


reshaping of the political process" in higher education. A graduate of Yale, Mr. Bundy taught government and 


White House. 


Wax all its troubles and difficulties, the presi- 
dency of the modern university is quite indispens- 
able to the realization of dreams, the breaking of 
deadlocks, and the maintenance of freedom and 
order in the unending race for learning. The place 
to begin in talking about the president is the uni- 
versity. This proposition is not as empty as it 
sounds. 
was reversed: the place to begin in talking about the 
university was the president. The important fact 
about the Harvard of 1868, for example, was that 
the Harvard Corporation was choosing a new presi- 
dent, and.it was the man they chose, Charles Eliot, 
who made the place a modern university. Today 
the universities exist. It is they and their needs 


" which define the presidency, and not the other way 


around. . 

The man who would describe the American 
university. today must share with W. S. Gilbert’s 
major general a pretty taste for paradox. It is 
richer and stronger than ever, holding a role of 
constantly growing importance, both as an institu- 


tion and through its members, in determining the 


course of society. Yet it is also poor and weak; its 


financial requirements have never been greater, 
and both from inside and outside it is subject to 
pressures without precedent. The academic pro- 
fession has never been more highly;rewarded or 


Only one hundred years ago the situation 


. was dean of the faculty of arts and sciences at Harvard before serving Presidents Kennedy and Johnson in the 


more divided. The eagerness of the student to get 
in is matched only by his energetic discontent after 
he makes it. The government itself at every level 
appears to alternate between lavishness and callous 
unconcern — and also between hostility and de- 
pendence. Policemen may vent their frustrations 
on uncivil and disobedient students in the same 
season that their superiors are seeking the help of 
the university for new patterns of police education. 

These are not merely surface phenomena. Be- 
hind all these paradoxes there is a deep uncertainty 
among us about two fundamental elements in the 
structure of the university — its economics and its 
politics. We really do not know just how the 
modern university should be paid for, and we are 
just beginning to learn how and by whom its pow- 
ers should be held and exercised. 

The economics of the university is a fascinating 
topic, and it is one which greatly concerns the Ford 
Foundation. We are constantly reminded by per- 
suasive presidents that there 1s no university which 
could not solve all its present financial problems by 
a merger with the Ford Foundation — all their 
brains and all our money. This solution would of 
course put us out of business and do nothing what- 
ever for any other university, so we on our side have 
chosen to seek other answers. Since some of these 
answers raise questions about the current practices 
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of the treasurers and administrators of universities, 
they are not universally popular. They are forced 
upon us by the simple fact that we don't have 
enough money for everyone. We have to offer good 
- advice instead. 

But in any event, and in all seriousness, I do not 
believe the economic problem is the heart of the 
matter today. In one way or another the univer- 
‘sities in the next generation will get the necessary 


help; it will not be all that they need and certainly ` 
‘not all they think they need, but it will come. For - 


underneath all the present doubts there is an abid- 
ing conviction in our society that the higher learn- 
"ing is good. In economic terms the American uni- 
versity is as certain to grow and to flourish as the 
best growth stock of the best-managed company. 
Within that great certainty, of course, there are 
hundreds of doubts, at least one for each institution 
and a dozen others that are more general. More- 


over, when I say that the money will be found, I - 


assume unending effort by those who will have to 
find it. Obviously the university president must be 
one of these men and the university presidency 
must have the powers that will let him play this 
"part. But when we speak collectively, we can say 
with conviction that the economic future of the 
American university is a sure thing. 


~ 


3 heart of the matter today is political. In. | 


saying that, I of course do not intend a foolish as- 
` sumption that economics and politics can be wholly 
separated, nor do I think that I am simply indulging 
the prejudices of a retired political scientist. What 
I am trying to say is simply that the distribution of 
authority and responsibility among the various 
members of a university is now in question as it has 
' not been for generations. The traditional patterns of 
' the past are under attack, I think correctly. The 
problem of politics in the contemporary university 
is to come to terms with new requirements, and to 
make right judgments on the reshaping of the 
political process. 

The most visible of the contemporáry concerns 
is the question of the role and responsibility of the 
student. The high visibility of this question is justi- 
fied by its importance, although it is far from clear 
that those who make the most noise are also making 
the most sense. At the far edge of the movement of 
student activists there is a group which would rather 
destroy the university than reshape it for peaceful 
progres. Moreover, this $mall group has reached 
a conscious and carefully calculated decision. that 
it$ object must be to discredit the present manage- 


^ ment of universities by means whose only test is 


whether they work to this specific end. Where 
these conspirators have been skillful in their choice 
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of issues and targets, they have been able to draw 
upon a reservoir of student and even faculty support 
which is much wider and much more significant 
than they are. Some of their methods strike me as 
contemptible, and some of their rhetoric as ridicu- 
lous. But they are good politicians in two funda- 
mental respects which deserve.our attention: they 
rightly regard the university administration as the 
political center of their attack, and they rightly 
regard the general opinion of the faculty as the 
decisive judge of any action against that center. 

The student radicals, in short, have understood 
what too many of the rest of us have either failed 
to understand or forgotten — the real political re- 
lation between the presidency and power in a uni- 
versity. That relation in the modern university is 
a simple one: the university president, on academic 
matters, is the agent and not the master of the fac- 
ulty. Itis the faculty which is the necessary center 
of gravity of the politics of the university for teach- 
ing, for learning, for internal discipline, and for the 
educational quality and character of the institution 
as a whole. 

There is, indeed, only one field in which the 
faculty is not decisive, and that is the field of re- 
sources — of economics. This is a big exception, 


. and its consequence is that a major role remains 


for trustees, but only a Marxist would conclude 
that this exception destroys the argument. In a 
great American university one kind of man should 
find the money and another kind of man should 
set the policy, and when this rule is broken, the 
result is disaster. Only the president and his chief 
lieutenants, for their sins, have to be both kinds of 
man. | 

The growth of faculty responsibility and power 
in academic matters is obvious to all who see the 
daily give-and-take of academic bargaining. In 
the last twenty-five years the balance of power has 
shifted dramatically. Before the Second World: 
War there were only a few places where tradition, 
excellence, and administrative restraint had com- 
bined to give the faculty great strength. Now that 
strength has been conferred on the academic pro- 
fession as a whole by the massive authority of the 
law of supply and demand. The economic force of 
this law has been matched by a new level of social 
and political prestige for men of learning as a class. 
The fact that a few professors are offensive in as- 
serting their own importance sbould not blind us 
to the interesting point that by and large they are 
right. 


S. FAR, unfortunately, professors have used their 
new powers more for themselves as individuals than 
for their profession as a whole, let alone for the in- 
stitutions in which they live. Faculty ideas about 
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the politics of the university have E nnd to be 
shaped by the attitudes which were, ‘natural in the 
last generation, in a time when real 'power did still 
rest with governing boards and authoritarian presi- 
dents, and when a principal and proper objective 
of a professor confronting that power, was to protect 
. his own freedom from its interference. Even today 
the standard rhetoric of the united professorate is 
more negative than positive, more fearful than 
assertive, more concerned with the individual rights 
and responsibilities of the professor than with the 
collective authority and responsibility of the faculty. 

It is neither surprising nor wicked that professors 
should have behaved in this fashion. It is in the 
nature of power that most men use it first to meet 
their own most urgent needs, and it is no scandal 
that professors should have made this same choice. 
It is not only necessary but in a deep sense right 
that a profession which has this new and growing 
importance should seek to ensure its own necessary 


and legitimate rights. Nothing in the corporate ' 


claim of the institution can outweigh the pre- 
eminent requirement that its teachers and scholars 
should be free to do their own best work as they 
themselves determine. It is surely no accident at 
all that the best of our. universities are those in 
which this freedom is most plainly and steadily 
assured. 

Moreover, faculty members might well protest 
that they have not been nearly so selfish or so 
negative over the years as my comments suggest. 
After all, committees on instruction and on edu- 
cational policy have labored in good faith and with 
great concern from generation to generation over 
the shape and direction of the academic curriculum. 
In stretching out to new disciplines and fresh sub- 
jects initiative has come as often from the faculty 
as from the management. And in some lucky places 
the faculty has kept a continuous and active role 
in such critical activities as admission, student 
‘discipline, and even athletics. Each such effort 


has had its constructive effect upon the fabric of 


the academic community. 

But what I am asserting is something different 
— it is that by and large the members of university 
faculties as a class have accepted the assumption 
that the institutions in which they had won their 
place or to which they have been called by their 
achievements were institutions whose fundamental 
structure was sound and whose daily management 
could properly be left to others. More than that, 
the internal state of mind of the average professor 
has led him somehow to the further belief that those 


who did this job of management were lesser men. 


than he. There is a paradox here, of course. The 
same men who look down on management have 
often harbored a certain envy for the managers. 
One of the small puzzles of university life has been 
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the conflict between. the pride of the professor and 
his grudging regard for the dean and the president, 
or at least for the deanship and the presidency. 

I believe that this ambivalence gives a,clue both 
to present misunderstanding and to future under- 
standing between the faculty and the president, but 
first let us note that even at its most ordinary, ad- 
ministration has its good and proper value. Some- 
one must attend to the parking problem, and 
while one can sympathize with Clark Kerr’s famous 
lament that presidents should be doing better things, 
the problem really does belong more to the admin- 
istration than to the faculty. A reasonable dele- 
gation of authority and responsibility in such mat- 
ters is essential, and the administration is surely the 
proper place of delegation. Moreover, faculty mem- 
bers who sneer at growing administrative staffs 
have wholly misconstrued their own true interest. 
It would be a great improvement if professors as a 
class would give the same respect to all administra- 
tors that they give to rare-book librarians. 

But it is one thing to delegate power to adminis- 
trators and quite another to neglect one’s own 
final responsibility. Too many professors in too 
many of our universities — even some of the very 
best — have done just that in recent years. Having 
secured their own academic freedom — and here 
the record of most institutions is very good indeed 
— the faculties have tended to assume that the 
internal strength and health of their ‘universities 
were self-sustaining, and their government a matter 
of little moment. They have thus left the field open 
both for insensitive administrators and for student 
agitators. 

It is tempting to speak of this failure of the facul- 
ties as an abdication. But this harsh word is not 
wholly fair, because you cannot abdicate from a 
position you do not formally possess. And one of 
the characteristics of the power of the faculty in the 
great American universities is that in most cases 
that power has not been formally recognized. 

Both the law and the mythology of the university 
run against the view that the faculty is the vital 
center. By the terms of their charters our uni- 
versities belong to their governing boards, either 
as self-perpetuating private bodies or as agents of 
the state. This legal authority of trustees is as un- 
questionable as it is misleading. And what the 
law puts on trustees, the myth puts on the president. 
Which of us has not heard, or even given, the 
eloquent little speech which is ornamented by the 
names of the heroes of the past and the martyrs of 
the present from Eliot through Kerr. 

But a retired political scientist may be pardoned 
if he finds it pleasant to tilt a little with the wind- 
mills of law and mythology. It is a fact of history 
and a necessity of academic politics that no board 
of trustees has ever-made a university great, and 
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that where a president has done so it has been al- 
ways and without exception through his faculty. 
Seen in its true color, the age of greatness among 
university presidents was an age in which very 
able men gave proper honor to scholars and teach- 
ers, Speak of Eliot, of Harper, of Vincent, and of 


Gilman: you really speak of the faculties of Harvard . 


and Chicago and Minnesota and the Hopkins. 


Self-evidently these men had powers to act which. 


were not simply delegated by their faculties. Both 
in form and in reality the politics of their age does 
differ from the politics of ours. But in the essence 
of what they did they were instruments, and the 
. faculty itself was the end. 


In many places which call themselves univer- 


sities, of course, the faculty has no such power as 
I have described. Where a heavy majority of 
professors really have no other place to go, where 
the economic survival of the institution is in ques- 
tion, or where traditions of professorial inde- 
pendence are weak, the faculty may well fail to 
occupy the center of politics. But the fact that the 
procession of academic institutions is long and 
varied does not change the importance of the 
political reality which exists at the best and 
strongest ones; indeed, it only makes it moré im- 
portant, for what is true at the head of the line 
today will be true elsewhere in time. In our fore- 


most universities today it is the faculty which is _ 


central. 


I am far from suggesting that the faculty can have 
any absolute authority. It is the nature of a univer- 
sity that no power is ever absolute, and that a high 
measure of negative power is shared at all times by 
all parts of the institution. To take a simple 
` example with present relevance, it has always been 
in the power of the student to strike. What has held 
him back has been a complex set of forces among 
which his own internal sense of purpose has been 
the most important. If a majority of students 
should come to believe that the disruption of the 
university is more important than their own educa- 
tion, there will be no future for the institution as 
we know it. That outcome, I think, is as unlikely 
as it is undesirable, but the residual power of the 
student body as a whole is plain. That power is 
a proper constraint upon the power of administra- 
tors, and even on the power of the faculty. 

Our current turmoil at its noisiest — and I think 
also at its most significant — concerns the role of 
the student. This is a hard topic and in a funda- 
- mental sense a new one. In the few fast years since 
the first demonstrations at Berkeley, it has moved 
` from the basically easy question of the freedom of 
the student (the question is easy because the student 
will insist on his personal freedom and will get it) 
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to the much more interesting question of the stu- 
dent’s role in the political process of the university. 
When I was in academic life in the 1950s, the 
problem was a student unconcern that was reflected 
in a great lack of respect for things like student 
government. Only among a handful of graduate 
students was there active concern with the policies 
of the Harvard administration, and that concern 
was nine-tenths economic. I remember, in passing, 
that we were much distressed by the fact that the 
more we did for the graduate students the louder 
they complained; we found.it hard to accept in 
our own community one of the fundamental 
political laws of any revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. 

. In the short decade since then the pressure of 
students for a larger role has become a major force. 
It may change in its shape and direction; it may 
become less strident in tone as it becomes stronger 
and more confident of its own reality. It will not 
go away. „And the record of its life thus far is the 
best possible present-day demonstration of my 
central proposition. When it comes to a crunch, 
in a first-class university it is the faculty which 
decides. ‘Time after time when students have 
carried their point against a dean or a president 
or a board of trustees, the underlying and validating 
force in their success has been the opinion of the 
faculty. Just as often and just as plainly, where an 
administration has held its ground or won its case, - 
it has succeeded because it had the support of 
dominant faculty opinion. Most important of all, - 
where there has been a reasonable reconciliation : 
of the new and the old — a responsible recognition 
of the rights and interests of all — the solution has 
rested securely upon the will of the faculty. 

To say that the faculty has been decisive is not at 
all to say that presidents and deans have been unim- 
portant. All of us can think of dramatic instances 
in which the good or bad judgment of an adminis- 
trative officer has been critical. I have already 
remarked that militant students are right when 
they make the administration their target. It 
necessarily follows that the men who constitute that 
target have a major role to play. But the first and - 
defining fact about it is that while the president is 
legally the representative of the trustees and 
mythologically the single-handed Alexander of 
the university, in underlying truth he must be the 
agent of the university faculty. 

If the faculty is really the fountain of power, why 
should it bother with a- president at all, or at a 
minimum, should it not elect him? The answers 
to these questions are pragmatic and not philo- 
sophic. The faculty needs a president because like 
any large group of people it needs an agent and 
a spokesman for much of its business. To assert 
that the faculty has the final political authority is 





not to assert that its members wish ;to spend their 


lives at this job. They need to have more interest 
in it than they have shown in recent decades, and 
one good thing about a time of troubles in any 
modern .university is that the conscience of the 


faculty is awakened. But day in and day out there- 


is business to be done and decisions to be made 
which the faculty as a corporate body simply cannot 
make. It needs an agent, and that agent is the 
administration. 

On the. question of powers in the choice of the 


president, I myself think that it is historic accident. 


and not sound policy which has made the trustees 
and not the faculty the prime movers in choosing 
presidents. Here the formal legal tradition has had 
its effects, and not all of those effects have been 
good. I am far from supposing that a secret ballot 
of all professors would invariably produce good 
results, but trustees have not been infallible either. 
Yet I think it doubtful that a sudden revolution 
in customary procedures is either necessary or 
desirable. The trustees have their own right to a 
major role, because of their financial and sometimes 
their public responsibilities, and within the present 
standard processes of choice there is ample room 
for an effective faculty role. The best single test for 
the appointment of a president is still the question 
whether over the long pull he is the man the faculty 
would most wish to have. Trustees and their com- 
mittees, if they respect this criterion and seek 
out faculty sentiment accordingly, are as likely to 
make reasonable judgments as the faculty itself. 
What they lack in firsthand knowledge may be 
balanced by their absence of firsthand ambition. 

But if crisis demonstrates the real powers of the 
faculty, will it also bring pressure for adjustment of 
legal forms to the political reality? The answer here 
will vary from place to place. The constitutions of 
our leading universities, written and unwritten, 
are very different from one another. In some 
institutions there is evident need for formal change. 
In particular cases it may even be wise to move 
toward strong faculty membership in the board 
of trustees itself, a notion recently revived by John 
Kenneth Galbraith. But the readiest and the most 
powerful instrument of reform is still the presidency, 
in the university as in the federal government. And 
in the university, as in Washington, those who seek 
effective change and not disruption will seek to 
protect and.advance the institution of the presi- 
: dency even when in a particular case they may seek 
‘to replace the incumbent. 

The problem of the choice of the beider is one 
example among many of the dangers of importing 
the political concepts appropriate to tbe state into 
the affairs of the university. The university is not 
and should not be a simple democracy, not even 
‘ a democracy of scholars. Its politics are much 
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more subtle, and the rights and responsibilities of 
its members more varied. A notable example of 
this subtlety appears in the differences which exist 
among members of the faculty themselves. There 
is a necessary and important difference between 
senior and junior faculty members, and one of the 
most difficult and urgent of the present needs of the 
university world is to improve the connection 
between them. If there must be a choice between 
the two, the political center belongs to the senior 
faculty — to those who hold permanent appoint- 
ments. But it is better if that choice can be avoided 


.by giving an effective role to the younger faculty 


too. When the younger faculty is alienated, there 
is a danger much greater than any posed by dis- 
affected students. 


A. LAST we come to the presidency itself. It is a 
necessary instrument of the faculty. What kind of 
job is that, and why should any first-class man be 
willing to accept it? 

The question is not trivial. It is a commonplace 
of academic gossip that it is harder to get good men 
to serve as presidents of colleges and universities 
than it used to be. Certainly presidents themselves 
— all volunteers when they took their jobs — have 
recently shown a disturbing fondness for the mood 
of Thomas Jefferson: they do indeed perceive their 
presidency as a “splendid misery." Moreover they 
use the noun with feeling and the adjective with 
irony. To a degree this weariness is the product of 
the economic struggle whose eventual success I 
have so casually assumed. In major measure it is 
the consequence of irritation and even stronger 
feelings in the face of a constant battle of wits with 
student radicals who are often outrageous but 
seldom stupid. In still larger part it is the conse- 
quence of the unending effort to interpret one kind 


of man to another: the professor to the legislator, 


the student to the trustee, the treasurer to the dean, 
the old to the young, and oneself to every man. 
How can I claim to bring comfort to these men 
by the assertion that in all these troubles they are 
the agents of the faculties for which they work? 

I submit that the comfort, while cool, is con- 
siderable. It is the comfort that comes from the 
replacement of legal fiction. and mythology by 
reality. The president who sees himself either as 
the unmoved mover or as the agent of his board is 


doomed, in this. generation, to disappointment and . 


perhaps also to destruction. The president who sees 
himself as the agent of his faculty is at least in the 
world of reality. 

But this world is not only real; itis good. I have 
already said that the power and influence of the 
American university faculty ‘have never been 
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greater. Let me go on to say that in my own 


experience no group of men in America offers richer 


opportunities for the man who would make himself 
their agent. He must of course share their basic 
convictions himself. Here we have the first great 
defining requirement and qualification for the 


‘president of a modern university: he must believe 


in the enterprise when that enterprise is defined 
in terms of the purpose of its faculty — in terms of 
the life of learning. He must not only believe in 


- that life, but he must also understand it. This is not 


the same thing as to say that he must himself be 
a practicing teacher and scholar, although that 
helps. What is essential and defining is that he 
should believe in and understand the university 
as a community of learning. 

To this first test of belief and understanding we 
must add a second test of taste and of technique: 
the test of political skill. Let us make no mistake 
about it: this presidency, like that greater one in 
Washington which has so sorely tried its occupants, 
is a political office. No man who lacks a zest for 
political action should accept the presidency of a 


university. The man who does not have this taste - 


wil certainly be miserable, and his moments of 
splendor will be few indeed. 

So let us assume a president who sees himself as 
the instrument of his faculty colleagues, who under- 
stands and believes in the purposes of the university, 
and who knows and likes the arts of politics. 
What then? 

To such a man there opens an opportunity for 


service and for action which has few equals and : 


no superior in the processes of modern American 
life. Such a man can satisfy his interest in manage- 
ment by ensuring the skillful and expeditious dis- 
patch of all the hundreds of lesser things which a 


"modern university requires and which a modern 


faculty prefers to ignore. He can also satisfy his 


taste for inquiry and imagination by searching out 


'gets to go where the action is. 


the unexpressed desires and the still unshaped needs 
of his faculty colleagues. The president in that 
sense should act for his faculty as any effective 
political executive acts for his constituency. 

A particularly pleasant duty of the president — 
on the premise that he is a politician — is that he 
Whatever is most 


urgent in his university, at any given time, becomes 


his business. If a president is on/y an academic man, 
he may consider some of these matters tiresome 
and even irrelevant. He may say today that he did 
not take the job to be a policeman. But if the most 
important question before the university is to 


preserve or to re-establish the condition of ordered 


liberty, then the faculty's chief agent will have to 
take the lead on that issue — he cannot take refuge 
in depreciation of the policeman's role; he or his 
qualified representatives had better get there before 
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the cops, or at least with them. Where major 
trouble has been avoided in these recent crises, there 
has almost always been alertness and concern on the 
part of the president or his responsible repre- 
sentatives. 

. Of course we must all hope that riot prevention 
will not be the president's permanent preoccupa- 
ton. I myself am a cautious optimist on this point, 
precisely because I believe that where faculties and 


presidents work together on the basic premise I 


have described, they will prove to have not only 
the power but also (and more important) the 
wisdom that the situation demands. 

If I am right, then the president will be able to 
enjoy still other kinds of critical political action, 
some of them more familiar and less startling. He 
will usually have the task of finding the deans of - 
the several schools, always in the most intimate 
consultation with the faculty. I think he should 
also have a watchful and occasionally a decisive 
role in the choice of the faculty itself, either by his 
own action or in larger universities by action of the 
faculty deans. It is an amiable illusion that the 
community of scholars is immune to narrowness 
or. error in. the co-option of its peers, and one of the 
presidents ` most important obligations to his 
faculty is to try to save it from its tendencies toward 
folly — this is a task which the faculty as a whole 
wil honor and praise even while individual pro- 
fessors are complaining violently about a particular 
presidential or decanal decision. The academic 
administrator never serves the faculty more faith- 
fully than when he looks past its present desires 
to its future judgment. Of course this is a hard and 
dangerous game, but Í remain convinced that it is 
a necessary part of the good government of a great 
university. To put it on no higher level: a faculty 
that expects the president to act as its strong and 
perceptive agent on all the other tough problems 
liad better let him in on some of the fun too, if it 
wants a good man on the job. 

And the professors do want a good man on the 
job. Théy want a man who speaks their language 
and hears them talking. They want a man who is 
just as good as they are — a man who deserves 
ungrudgingly the grudging respect they already 
give to his office. They need a man who is their 
kind of man, to act for them and for their col- 
leagues. If they get that-kind of man, they will 


‘ welcome his activities in the politics of appointment 


and promotion because most of the time he'll do 
more good than harm. If he goes too far, or makes 
too many mistakes, they have their remedy. In 
the meantime, they will have the DERE. kind of 
president. 

There is relevance here in the panei language 
of Edmund Burke, in his victory speech to the 
Electors of Bristol. The logic of what Burke said 
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almost 200 years ago may need modification for the 
modern university —it was farther from Bristol to 
London than from a faculty office to the president’s, 

and a member of Parliament has duties a president 
has not. But the glorious words still bear repeating 


for their spirit — for "representative," read “presi- 
dent,” and for “constituents, á read faculty”: 


- Certainly, Gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness 
and glory of a representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and thé most un- 
reserved communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; their 
opinions high respect; their business unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, 
his satisfactions, to theirs — and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his 
unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, ‘to 
any man, or to any set of men living. | 


If the faculty will think of the president in this 
elevated fashion, at least they will not grudge him 
. the supporting staff he nowadays so very badly 
needs. The university is a large enterprise now, 
and it will not run on Luddite principles. These 
administrators are not the faculty's masters — they 
are their servants — and they will serve best if 
they are granted the respect and recognition that 
all skilled workmen deserve. It takes all sorts tc 
make a university work, and the very worst place 
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for shobbery is among the men who are at the top 
of the academic heap. 

The professors can do still more: they can join 
in the hard work. -They can help with the necessary 
committees, and can help to get. rid of the unneces- 
sary ones. They can accept administrative assign- 
ments themselves or respect those colleagues who 
do so for the right reasons. In short, they can and 
should join in the process of government, always 
accepting the same rule they ask the president to 
accept — the principle of accountability to the 
faculty as a whole. Faculty members who accept 
this kind of responsibility reinforce the faculty even 
as they reinforce the administration. 

. What I have had to say is more radical in ap- 
pearance than in reality. I believe trustees will 
continue to have a major role in the institution, 
and the readiness of students for a greater share 
of responsibility, whatever its immediate and tem- 
porary explosiveness, should be a gain for the 


university as a whole. But in the end, and unre- 


pentantly, I insist on the faculty as the center. 
Trustees give time and money and advice and 
external support of all sorts; students spend some 
years here. But for members of the faculty the 
university is life itself. This central commitment 
is what justifies their central role, and in their 
effective relations with the presidency is the center 
of the politics of the modern university. 
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RAPE IN THE 
ENGINEERING 
BUILDING 


What I saw on his face scared me — ants 
on Jelly; two cars ducked as he zigzagged 


past the library up to the tracks 
where the other students were just falling 


sv JAMES TATE 


from classes. One big man yelled, 


Sop him.stop that man, but I thought 


it was personal and got out of their- 
way. Finally the aproned man told us 


in a high stuck voice it was rape 
e in the engineering: building, and 


the rapist was chugging farther up 


' the inclined edge of town into 


.' the shadowy upright garden. 
Full of thanks, we took after him. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


Memoir of a Campaign Drop-in by WILFRID SHEED 


The bullets flew, Robert Kennedy fell, and to many the ballots didn’t seem to mean that much anymore. Mr. 


Sheed, whose novels include orricE Porrrics, hankered for experience in the real thing this year, and signed on 


as an " oul-of-shape dilettante” with Eugene McCarthy’s irregulars in California. He was with McCarthy on the 


night of Kennedy's murder. 


To fun went out of the campaign so quickly 
it was hard to remember it had ever been there. 
Our show biz names versus their show biz names, 
our writers versus their writers, and which side was 
Barbra Streisand really on; the hysterical fun that 
followed the Kennedys everywhere they went, the 
sense of precariousness and racing the clock, and 
the counterfun of the McCarthy movement, with 
its kids and its cabarets — the buoyancy of an anti- 
royalist rising with a fantastic run of victories from 
Cork to Wexford, from New Hampshire to Wiscon- 
sin to Oregon. All gone now, like Jackie Kennedy's 
water skis. And all one could think was, If I had 
such a good time last night, why do I feel so rotten 
this morning? 

Senator McCarthy came out in the corridor of 
the Beverly Hilton early on Wednesday and said a 
few spare words of regret. His face was white and 
ravaged, like a private man's, not just heavy and 
solemn like a politician's. He looked as if he had 
possibly spent the worst night in the history of 
Christendom; but since McCarthy keeps his feelings 
to himself, we could only guess at his thoughts. 
One thing that might have occurred to him, though, 
in passing, was that he had himself left a similar 
ballroom, by a similar exit, not an hour before 
Robert Kennedy had. 

At least; one figured afterward that it must have 
been the kitchen he went through on the way back 
to his suite. Behind him, the ballroom was the 
usual swinging snake pit; next day the Los Angeles 
Times would describe the mood there as gloomy, 
but if so, saints preserve us from ecstasy. We had 
just sustained one of our most arresting defeats: 
Kennedy would now stay in the race, which was 
essential to our plans, deadlock the convention, and 
leave it to McCarthy to break the tie — an ambigu- 
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ous situation to be whooping it up over, but we were 
used to that by now.. ' 

Upstairs, everything was a snarl of cables and: 
cameras. There was nothing to photograph right 
now, but the roiling apparatus would sit there 
solemnly all night for people to trip over, just in 


case. McCarthy workers, great and humble, had 


piled into the bedrooms with the best TV sets, of 
which mine seemed to be one. So I edged in © 
anonymously and watched, from a hard-won 
beachhead on my own bed, the scene over at Ken- 
nedy’s place. 

He looked, you may recall, unusually relaxed and 
content. Tales had been spreading of his total ex- 
haustion, of his having to be helped into his car, 
and so on, but victory is politicians’ medicine. His 
speech was humorous, in that limited but pleasant 
kidding style he had fallen into, and magnanimous. - 


It had been a clean fight, as these things go, which 


meant that our loathing for each other was not 
quite irreparable; and Kennedy was mending 
fences as he went. 

In retrospect, Sheed felt that this last speech had 


‘charmed him for the first time. But this, I fear, 


was an optical illusion. After a dogfight like that, 
you are in no shape to be charmed, not just yet. 
He left the platform, and we returned to our endless 
conjecturing, our audacious raids on delegates, 
and our happy Hubert-baiting. Even minor func- 
tionaries and hangers-on can fill a room with smoke 
and talk like power brokers. McCarthy’s coup had 
been to offer this old man’s dream to the under- 
thirties. 

. It was to wits woolly with role-playing and booze 
and the thought of no-work-tomorrow that the 
news arrived in grotesque bits and pieces. “Shoot-. 
ing... shot . . . somebody shot... clear the 
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hall, clear the hall . . . Jesse ud. Bobby, don't 
know . .. in the hip, i in the head." The TV was 
as confused as we were. The screen was a splurge 


of ungodly colors, baby blue and midnight orange. 
The young McCarthy workers sobbed and stared 


and said oh, no, and whats happening and I don't . 


believe it. Bobby was reported to have gripped his 
rosary beads, a good sign. Somebody asked if re- 
ceiving the Last Sacraments meant that the Church 
had given up on you. No, it was explained, (QUAE a 
routine precaution. 

Time now to work on one's sermon. What's 
wrong with America, wrong with California, Los 
Angeles, guns, war, violence. Already the great 
popular preachers were wheeling like buzzards, 
coaching us in the right phrases and attitudes. 
“The fabric of our society torn . . . America sick, 
violence, guns, frontier . . ." By the next evening 
we would have heard it all; and we would be saying, 
we whores after novelty, that America wasn't so 
bad, that the question wasn't so simple, but pre- 
pared to abandon that position too if it became 
too crowded. Meanwhile, the President's meatball 
commission would set to work and slowly regurgi- 
tate Eric Sevareid's aperçus. Every journal able to 
lisp would start on its violence piece, and by fall the 
nation's bookshelves would be stocked to bursting 
with this new toy. 

Knowing all this added a last thimble of gloom 
to that long evening, which ended when I intro- 
duced myself to my guests circa 3:30 a.m. and asked 
them to clear out. Whether or not America is 
Sick or violent, it surely is preachy and predictable; 
and one shares in this quality oneself, as if it were 
a public utility. 

Since I had been doing a little speaking for Mc- 
Carthy in the Los Angeles area, I suppose my 
thoughts had been in synch with those of my numer- 
ous roommates. There I had been, bad-mouthing 
Kennedy all week, in a spirit of play; and now found 
myself staring at the top of his head, knowing for 
sure that he was dead, grip or no grip. ‘This 
wasn't what it was about, there's been a mistake," 
one wanted to tell someone. A lady journalist, 
unflaggingly keen for Gene, looked in at the last 
minute and said, After this, I don’t give a damn 
what happens to anybody," and tottered off to her 
room. The special quality of the moment was a 
moral squalor beyond tragedy. It was a messy and 
embarrassing thing, like someone |throwing up on 
the rug; one felt reluctant to face the daylight, 
ashamed to have been there. Not; it was my gun, 
I pulled the trigger — ah, guilty me — but simply 
an embarrassed silence seemed best. 

The next day (short-story gray! and misty), we 
all crept quietly out of Los Angeles. The TWA 
hostesses hitched at their togas and tried to make 
like Italians. What year was it that the three 
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emperors were gunned, or poisoned, down? Rome, 
a very violent society. The pilot had a comic rou- 
tine, which he interrupted with bulletins about 
Kennedy. “Very critical, extremely critical as to 
life.^ The inflight movie was A Dandy in Aspic. 
When we landed in New York, we found everyone 


was a day behind in their grief and their theories, 
and we had to begin all over again. 


A. Easterner arrives in Los Angeles armored 
with notions. You feel your brain beginning to rot 
as you hit the runway. And the people in the air- 
port look tanned out of their minds, offensively 
bland, and desperately superficial. The main im- 
pression, if you can shed the one you came in with, 
is no impression at all. If someone had said to me, 
ha-ha, this is really Detroit, I would scarcely have 
known what to answer, except to wave weakly at 
some palm tree. 

However, the mind never Stops working. A city 
that leaves no impression is sinister too, right? 
This would not seem quite so silly later. Mean- 
while, there was nothing for it but to stare with 
frozen horror at the spastic taximeter and at the 
nameless pastels sliding past the window. The 
Beverly Hilton itself is a fine figure of a hotel, with 


. a front someplace in the middle and a string of 


off-mustard terraces to refresh your spirit on; but 
what you see from there is more of the same, pale 
greens and sickly beiges, and signs saying ‘Esther 
Feather’s Reducing Salon,” and Somebody’s cus- 
tom-made hats, operating out of dirty chartreuse 
warehouses; and beyond that — well, more of that. 
My one contribution to assassination-theory would 
be based on that first, blank look: namely, that all 


. our assassins have been geographically dislocated; 


that our violence has something to do with feeling 
lost. 

After a bath and supper (which I shall go into at 
corruscating length in the book version), I moseyed 
over to the Westwood CDA headquarters to see 
what work there was for a diffident, low-road speak- 
er. This was the Wednesday night, a week from the 
primary. I got the impression that the smart writers 
had mostly headed for San Francisco already for the 
balmy cultural weather. Anyhow, they weren't 
here, in this vague, cheerful barn of a headquarters. 

The girl in the speaker’s bureau seemed confused 
and willing, the hallmark of a McCarthy student 
worker. The kids who had made the trek from 
New Hampshire had developed a style by now, flip, 
tired, gallant. Items: boy spread-eagled center 
floor in the Crenshaw headquarters taking the most 
ostentatious midday nap you ever saw — whacked 
out, poor devil; a girl staggering off from a party 
at 2 a.m. “to work the mimeograph for a few hours" 
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(but Dame Mitty, you can’t/). And all the other 
Weary Warriors with their eighteen-hour days and 
tired grins. | 

The speaker’s bureau girl was not of the theatrical 
persuasion, but she did have one thing in common 
with most of the others: she knew practically noth- 
ing about Los Angeles. This most labyrinthine of 


urban sprawls was being blitzkrieged by kids who . 


couldn't tell a boulevard from a freeway. My first 
assignment was to a gentle middle-aged Jewish 
‘household, hardly my schtik, where I believe I was 
introduced as Wilbur Snead, or one of its variants, 


and then (quick glance at card) as literary editor ` 


of Life magazine and the New York Times. The 
first, question I got concerned McCarthy’s attitude 
toward Israel. 

That night, as on others, I found the speaker's 
kit from headquarters more or less useless. I had 
dutifully memorized all the stock answers about oil 
depletion, poll tax, and so on, but found that my 
little audiences didn't even know the questions. 


The famous distorted version of McCarthy's voting . 


record (concocted by a New York group of Kennedy 


backers) was stil circulating briskly in Negro 


neighborhoods; but the white folks didn't know or 
didn't care. How was McCarthy going to end the 
war in Vietnam?, did he have executive ability?, 


or (fringe stuff) what was wrong with the CIA. 


anyway? were the questions they asked. 

I found myself sinking quickly into the deepest 
fens of demagoguery. How far to the left or right 
was this particular group was all I needed to know. 
Did they dig adventure, or was responsibility in 
government their thing? As proxy brood sow, I was 
there to serve. As to the enemy, Bobby became 
more two-faced and Hubert more ludicrous every 
night. Until one sobered up on T'uesday and looked 
at the mess. Unfortunately, I had not followed 
the sound advice of Leonard Lewin (putative au- 
thor of The Iron Mountain Report), who had grown 
gray stumping the country for Gene: to wit, ignore 
the other fellows, be positive out here. 

They do, I believe, like you to be positive in the 
L.A. area; might stomp you if you were not. It is 


intres. as you leave some smiling hostess or ” 


other, to compare this resolute sunniness with the 
vicious, in-turned quality of the Los Angeles driving 
"that waits for you outside. There seems to be no 
continuity between life in the car and life in the 
house. The closest thing in schizophrenia must 
be a Mafia gunman at a Holy Name rally. 


A GHRONOLOGICAL rundown of the next few days 


would be misleading, because the mind has long 
since jumbled them, and that's the form they now 
take. Speaking, driving, more speaking, more 
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‘ground slowly to glib observation. | 


driving; Sunday now comes before Thursday, 
because thats the logical order. Prejudice gave. 
.You notice : 
right away the cool proto-movie-star routines of 
garage attendants, busboys, of the fellow who rents 
you the inevitable car, so stylized after New York, - 
where manners are formed by abrasion and erosion, 
and where the doormen are old rock formations. 
You notice the fact that people not only have no 
accents but use no slang to speak of (this may not 
go for special groups, beach-and-bike enclaves, but 
it does for the middle-class students and such that 
I met). There is no common speech because there 
is no city. With so many people, it seems dangerous 
not to have a city. 

These are thoughts to drive by. To Anaheim for 
a small give-em-hell rally in an improvised Eu- 
gene’s. To Santa Paula for a Mexican-American 
picnic, where you wish you could stay but can’t — 
the stern demands of the stump whisking you from 
good scenes and bad alike. And through the airless 
Simi Valley in Ventura Gounty, where the physical 
facts of campaigning became a little clearer. 

A formidable motorcade had rolled up outside 
the local bowling alley, twenty to thirty cars 
covered in gorgeous bunting, and Michael Mc- 
Carthy, the senator’s sixteen-year-old son, perched 
on a back seat for display. With horns blasting and 
loudspeaker braying (bring our boys back, vote for 
Senator McCarthy), we set off through the desolate 
streets. Occasionally a stray dog would follow us. 
A small child would wave. Otherwise, silence, 
shuttered windows. It couldn’t be every day that 
they had a motorcade out this way, yet they 
responded like people jaded, sick,. with excitement. . 

One soon wearied of waving v-signs at stony- 
faced men who rubbed their cars in response, at 
stray. gardeners who would not look up or around, 
even in anger. Occasionally on that long ride I 
thought I saw people actually lurking in their 
garages, peering from the shadows. All right, para- 


noia, but paranoia is modest.good sense in the - 


Simi Valley on a Sunday. 

Meanwhile, a fellow in our car was trying to 
make a pitch to young Michael McCarthy. It 
seemed he wanted a civil service job, had written 
to Michael's dad about six months ago, maybe the, 
letter had been mislaid. I know your dad's been 
awful busy (laugh), but maybe he could find just 
a moment, used to be friends back in Minnesota, 
sixteen years ago. Roots still in Minnesota, you 
know, Dad's a wonderful man. ‘Mother would 
go back tomorrow if we could sell the house." 

Michael is a boy of great poise, and he dealt 
with the matter gracefully. But this bleak cry for 
help combined badly with the dry sun and the 
cheerless wind and the endless bungalows — which, 
two days before the primary, showed no signs of 


l 
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' preference, no bumper stickers, no anything. The 
man told us he had been a salesman for twenty- 
seven years, had learned from selling that you had to 
believe in your product, that's why he believed 
in McCarthy; it was like religion or anything else, 
you had to sell it. Yet this Willie Loman of the 
Far West was one of the valley’s live ones. 

For a presidential candidate, this would have 
been an off day. But for an out-of-shape dilettante, 
it brought the illuminations of fatigue. The first 
secret of campaigning must be to regulate your 
thermostat, to avoid. excitement: and depression 
equally, to save yourself for the next meeting and 
the next and the next. You cannot afford to feel 
like God, that would take too much out of you. 
Every excess must be paid for. Watch those naps, 
snacks, toilet habits. Remember the name of this 
man, and his wife, listen to his prattle and be 
prepared to prattle back in kind. I had always 
wondered at the steady, humming vitality of 
politicians, from breakfast rally to midnight 
caucus, but now I saw how it worked: the kind, 
empty eyes, the firm, indifferent handshake, every- 
thing economized on except appearances. 


[ 
| 


| 
de evening, I returned to L.A., passing on 
the way something described as the world's largest 
shopping center, set in a great vacuum, to talk to 
a group of, I think, Italian Catholics, more com- 
munal and New Yorky than anything I had struck 
So far. But all resilience was gone. 1I read the basic 
. speech woodenly and hacked through the questions 
somehow. A professional politician would never 
.have let this happen. He would not have wasted 
energy brooding about the denizens of the Simi 
Valley or about huge shopping centers where small 
ones would do, or about all the failures and soli- 
taries who cluster about Los Angeles looking on the 
bright side and driving like werewolves. 

All the while, this microscopic private campaign 
was trotting alongside the real one, and following 
its contours. Senator McCarthy had come to Los 
Angeles and gone, making his usual mild but 
favorable impression. Private observation informed 
me that he looked wretched before breakfast, an 
excellent thing in a candidate (how else could he 


represent the interests of my group?). More signifi- . 


cantly, in some ways, Clarence Jones, Martin 
Luther King’s legal adviser and co-chairman of 
McCarthy’s New York campaign, had come to 
town, snapped his fingers at the easygoing West- 
wood staff, and had set to work making an eleventh- 
hour pitch to the racial minorities, which the Mc- 
Carthy workers had prematurely conceded to 
Kennedy. » 

Joness scheme included talking to as, many 
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Negro ministers as possible before they hit their 
pulpits on the Sunday before Tuesday’s primary, 


“and circulating reprints of an editorial endorse- 


ment of McCarthy by the influential Negro news- 
paper the Sun Reporter outside the churches. Mc- 
Carthy workers were reluctant to enter Watts 
at all, where pro-Kennedy fervor could, if inclined, 
wreak much damage to cars and. sound trucks. 
But as it turned out, the editorial was circulated 
safely enough, and so was Louis Lomax's endorse- 
ment of McCarthy after the Saturday night debate. 
And who knows, perhaps a percentage point ;was 
affected by this frenetic activity. 

Meanwhile, one had had at least one glimpse of 
the incurable triviality of history. I went to a 


‘party on Thursday thrown by the Negro head of 


the CDA headquarters in Crenshaw, hoping to - 
meet whatever other black supporters were around, 
only to find some sort of boycott in progress. A 
wistful spread was laid on, but only a few white 
workers and Myrna Loy showed up for it. Later a 
couple of Negro friends dropped in. With a lifetime 
to feud in, the matter had chosen primary week to 
erupt. 

But the important thing now was the Saturday 
night debate. We had high hopes for this. Mc- 
Carthy was reported to be indignant over the 
ground rules, and if his face shows a weakness, it 
is for petulance. But he was resting well and looked 
strong as a lumberjack. He would cream their boy. 

Thank God (I suppose), he did not. For their 
own different reasons, the two men dealt gently 
with each other. The group I was with laughed 
when Senator Kennedy brought Israel into a ques- 
tion where it didn’t strictly belong: a- routine 
political stunt, no hard feelings. His reference to 
the 10,000 Negroes who might descend on white- 
Republican Orange County if McCarthy had his 
way was not so well received. We took that to be 
a backlash pitch, and hoped that Negroes picked 
it up. Otherwise, the mildness of the occasion was 
unbroken. Kennedy might have lost, by looking 
less presidential and all that, but McCarthy had 
hardly won. : 

It was obvious that the big question the next 


. day would be, what is the difference between them 


anyway? I thought the debate had revealed some 
significant ones, notably on the question of ne- 
gotiating with the NLF, but it was hard to tell 
whether Californians cared about this, or anything 
else in particular. The task suddenly seemed to 
be to interest them in their own primary. There 
were on the margins random signs of Bobby-love 
and Bobby-hatred, both echoing through the squeal 
that followed him everywhere; but of serious 
political feeling, there seemed to be surprisingly 
little. Eighteen percent Undecided in a Saturday 
night poll. Eighteen percent, after all this. 
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. On Monday; I talked to a bunch of Catholic 
colleges; plus;the normal allotment of housewives. 
It took anvact of faith to believe that this was still 
making a difference. I was told of one student 
who had changed his mind as a consequence of my 
harangue, but he was probably under voting age. 
Otherwise the important question now was whether 
to ring doorbells, or to phone up the neighbors and 
bother them that way. The activists in the audience 
threshed this out while the rest of us listened. I 
had no thoughts on the subject. Los Angelenos 
seemed infinitely inaccessible by any means at all. 

That evening, the senator ambled around the 
seventh (McCarthy) floor chatting with his cohorts, 
and I had a chance to gauge him up close. He is 
physically imposing, and I could understand why 
his admirers had wished him to be photographed 
standing next to Kennedy. Americans would. al- 
ways like an extra few inches of President, all 
else being equal. He has a politician’s memory — I 
had met him briefly some seven years before, and 
he, remembered this without faking. He listens 
fairly well, for a politician, looking beyond you, 
but picking up the drift. He seemed’ sharper and 
more concentrated than I remembered, as if the 
campaign had summoned his wits together. 

Beyond that, he is the kind of wry Irishman that 
I have known more than my share of, feel com- 
fortable with, would trust crossing a bog. The 
famous cynicism is de rigueur with this Irish-uncle 
type — emotions being for special occasions and 
cynicism for everyday wear; at any rate, a matter 
of style, not of moral conviction, and nothing to 
worry about. I felt no doubt that he would make 
-a good President, if he wanted to; there remained 
some small doubt about that, however.’ We talked 
briely about the debate, and he said that he 
thought Kennedy had made one or two mistakes. 
*Put him on bread and water for forty days and 
he'll blurt out the truth,” he said, smiling. When 
I reminded the senator that he had been on that 
same diet himself, he said, .still smiling, ‘Yes, 
but Pm tougher than he is.” Not hostile, but 
decidedly scrappy. 

Robert Lowel (without whom no account of 
this sort would be complete) also turned up that 
evening, but our conversation was not noteworthy. 
'The Boston Brahmin and the Roxy dropout sparred 
briefly, using the light gloves, is probably the 
simplest way to put it. There was nothing to do 
now but wait. At the Westwood headquarters 
next morning, a parking-lot attendant tried first 
to stop me, then, failing that, to extort an ,un- 
precedented fee. I pointed out that the lot was 
half-empty, and he said, “Its as full as. I want it 


to be.. When I rejoined rather pompously that ' 


‘people like him were hurting McCarthy’s cause, 


lie said, “I don't give a shit about McCarthy. Pm 
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for Kennedy.” And a smirking crony drove this 
home: “We just want to get you people out of here." 

Upstairs, one of the sillier girls was going on 
about last night's sniping mission — a couple of 
delirious hours spent tearing down Bobby posters 
and slapping up Gene ones. So the eighteenth- 
century spirit, bullyboys, street goons, and van- 
dalism, was alive.in both sides, the more grotesque 
because there were no special interests involved 
to speak of, only personalities —— and in a sense, 
only one personality, Kennedy's, followed by that 
weird squeal. The speaker's bureau was closed. 
There was some action downstairs, dubious small 
boys from Port Said and the Levant collecting 
stickers and hats, and so on, but upstairs it was 
like the last day of school, feet on the desk, detective 
story out, last-minute gossip. 

This prompted a few last thoughts about the 
scholar-gypsies who had followed the McCarthy 
caravan from coast to coast. 

Some of the McCarthy youth corps had run 
through a life cycle, from zealous to slightly smug, 
in a few months. The best of them, including their 
leader, Curt Gans, kept their heads down all the’ 
way; the worst would chat while a phone went 
unanswered, or would pick it up and sound ineffably 
bored into it. “She isn't in. I don't know. Yes, 
why don’t you do that.” Office work was clearly 
not their thing, and it was probably time for the 
more languid of these to be phased out and re-. 
placed by semipros, yet how could you fire them? 
They had gone to God knows what sacrifices in 


` order to be able to lounge around here; they 


came at bargain prices — always a' factor in the - 
McCarthy campaign; they represented McCarthy's 
appeal to youth, which Kennedy was alleged to 
envy; and their departure, however tactfully man- 
aged, would be interpreted as an erosion of this. 


d evening I invited Lowell to my room for | 
a drink. The usual election-day liquor crisis was 


. raging, and I had to advertise up and down the 


corridor for a tooth-mug of bourbon. After a bit, 
the senator himself appeared, along with Blair’ 


. Clark, both looking noncommittally morose. Al-: 


though the polls were still open, the word was in 
from the killjoys at the networks that McCarthy 
had already lost by nine percentage points; a 
miracle could shave this to six. : 
McCarthy accepted a cigar and a small scotch 
and went out on the terrace with Lowell. Being 
as snoopy and star-struck as the next man, I 
wanted badly to follow them, but it was one of . 
those scenes — the two tall men motionless, leaning | 


on the rail looking out at Esther Feather's Reduc- . _ 
ing Salon =- that-you don't intrude on. I stayed 


| 
| 
| 

inside and talked instead to Blair Clark (a man 
destined from birth tó smoke a pipe). I had not 
quite gathered until now how precarious our man's 
position actually was. If Kennedy lost and dropped 
from the race, enough of his delegates would 
split to Humphrey to scuttle McCarthy for good. 
If Kennedy won, our puny funds would dry up 
still further, and some of our workers would defect. 
The closest thing to a success would be what we 
finally got, a close defeat. But, of course, when 
we got it, it wasn't worth having. ' 

I finally did go out, on some ruse, and did a 
little light eavesdropping. They were talking about 
how the Indiaris lived in Arizona (McCarthy had 
spent the day. there) and the virtues of living out of 
a canoe. The senator looked wistful. “Everyone 
should try living out of a canoe," he said. "Do 
them good." The talk turned to poetry, and he 
brightened. Lowell had been a good poet once 
upon a time, he conceded, before taking up ob- 
scurity; now, who could tell? 

It was not a typical conversation, I gathered, 
but a sensible attempt to ward off stress, the banter 
of athletes or soldiers. McCarthy knows how to 
handle his nerves — he couldn't have come so 
far otherwise — and talking with Robert Lowell 
is part of his strategy. They talked about which 
of his own poems he should read tonight if the 
mood was on him; Lowell had helped him with 
one or two of them and made his recommendation 
meticulously, liking the rhythm of this one, the 
imagery of that one. 

For something to say, I asked McCarthy about 
his sports metaphors. He didn’t seem to understand 
the question at first; his eyes were tired and with- 
drawn, and it occurred to me that he had probably 
been thinking politics all along, deciding when 
and how to concede, while humoring Lowell and 
me with small talk. Lowell asked if he would join 
us for dinner, and he said, sadly, “You know I 
can't do that. Pm a public figure now." Charlie 
Callinan, his tiny bodyguard, came up to tell him 
he was wanted someplace or other, and he said, 
“Charlie has graduated from a presence to a force,” 
and left us. I noticed that he had smoked his cigar 
twice as quickly as I had mine. 

That brings us almost back to the beginning. 
I had dinner with Lowell after that, and he talked 
about the Catholic politeness of the TV debate, 
and the Catholic nastiness. Every culture has its 
own forms of the virtues and vices! Then he talked 
about whether McCarthy would make a good 
President. Well, there were only two great ones 
in our whole history (I forget which). McCarthy 
would be a lot better than most. He also spoke 
fondly of Kennedy, and was sorry to have to choose 
between them. Earlier in the evening, a Wash- 
ington correspondent had been asked to compare 
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thé Kennedy boys. «Next t Jik; ‘Bobby is all 
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heart,” he said. These scraps,came back Nto’ mind 


later in the evening. A re x ies 
I saw the senator twice more~that- night. The 


first time was in Mary McGrory’s room, where he 


was watching television. He seemed severe now, | 


bordering on the vexed — possibly over the in- 
crédible CBS projection of the final vote, which 
had him losing 52 percent to 39 percent or there- 


abouts. A mistake like that must play hob with a | 


candidate’s blood pressure. 
simply saving his strength and doing a little light 


But I fancy he was | 


planning. Because the next time I saw him, down © 


in the ballroom, he was as serene as ever. 


They ` 


were having voting machine trouble in Los Angeles . 
County (some were stolen), so we were still leading . 


by a thin margin at midnight. To hell with the 
projections. 
night. “I want to be in that number," we sang, 
and waved our fingers aloft. On to Chicago. 

The next time I inquired after the senator, I 
was invited courteously to return to my room. 
Security guards had sprouted from every crevice, 


and the seventh floor had been quarantined for 


, the night; not quite George Wallace's dream of a 


bayonet every thirty yards, but we were on our way. 


Back in the good old days, back on the Monday 
night, I had a friendly argument with a man 
about whether Southern California was the wave 
of the future. I thought about the separateness 
and the car cleaning and the people who learn their 
accents from TV; the next night I would think 
also of people who find the faces on T'V realer 
than friends, closer than family, and for whom, 
a fortiori, young glamorous politicians can be 
brain-shaking torments, things to be loved and 
killed; but tonight, I just thought about the car 
cleaning. 

And I thought about the hippies and New 
Lefters who crowd together so as not to get like 
that, and who, for all their foolishness, do wish to 
form real cities and inner cities and bring the old 
ones back to life. And I stacked them against the 
losers, and disengaged winners and solitaries ranged 
along the Coast, who still think that they are the 
future, but who are too scattered and weak to 
affect even the present, even the neighborhood, 
and whose collective response to the future is Max 
Rafferty. And I thought (after all, the campaign 
was resting, no speech tomorrow. Indulge), we'll 
just see about that. You had your day in the 
forties and fifties, Southern California, when people 
still thought there was magic in that stuff, split- 
level ranch houses and bloated shopping centers 
and drive-in banks, but just now, for a little while, 
I think humanity is going to win. 

That, of course, was Monday night. 
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We would stage a miracle during the | 


Johnny Panic and the bible of Dreams 


| day from nine to five I sit at my desk facing 
the door of the office and type up other people's 
dreams. Not just dreams. That wouldnt be 
practical enough for my bosses. I type up also 
people's daytime complaints: trouble with mother, 
trouble with father, trouble with the bottle, the 
bed, the headache that bangs home and blacks out 
the sweet world for no known reason. Nobody 
comes to our office unless they have troubles. 
Troubles that can't be pinpointed by Wassermann 
or Wechsler-Bellevues alone. 

Maybe a mouse gets to thinking pretty early on 
how the whole world is run by these enormous feet. 
Well, from where I sit I figure the world is run by 
one thing and this one thing only. Panic with a 
dog-face, devil-face, hag-face, whore-face, panic in 
capital letters with no face at all — its the same 
Johnny Panic, awake or asleep. 

When people ask me where I work, I tell them 
Pm assistant to the secretary in one of the out- 
patient departments of the Clinics Building of the 
City Hospital. This sounds so be-all, end-all they 
seldom get around to asking me more than what 
I do, and what I do is mainly type up records. On 
my own hook though, and completely under cover, 
I am pursuing a vocation that would set these 
doctors on their ears. In the privacy of my one- 
room apartment I call myself secretary to none 
other than Johnny Panic himself. 

. Dream by dream I am educating myself to be- 
come that rare character, rarer, in truth, than. any 
member of the Psychoanalytic Institute: a dream 
connoisseur. Not a dream-stopper, a dream-ex- 
plainer, an exploiter of dreams for the crass prac- 
tical ends of health and happiness, but an unsordid 
collector of dreams for themselves alone. A lover of 
dreams for Johnny Panic's sake, the Maker of them 
all. 

There isn't a dream I've ied up in our record 
books that I don’t know by heart. There isn’t a 
dream I haven’t copied out at home into Johnny 
Panic’s Bible of Dreams. 

‘This is my real calling. 


Some nights I take the elevator up to the roof 
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‘of my apartment building. Some nights, about 3 


A.M. Over the trees at the far side of the Common 
the United Fund torch flare flattens and recovers 
under some witchy invisible push, and here and 
there in the hunks of stone and brick I see a light. 
Most of all, though, I feel the city sleeping. Sleeping 
from the river on the west to the ocean on the east, 
like some rootless island rockabying itself on nothing 
at all. 

I can be tight and nervy as the top string on a. 
violin, and yet by the time the sky begins to blue 
I’m ready for sleep. It’s the thought of all those 
dreamers and what they’re dreaming wears me 
down till I sleep the sleep of fever. Monday to 
Friday what do I do but type up those same dreams. 
Sure, I don’t touch a fraction of them the city over, 
but page by page, dream by dream, my Intake books 
fatten and’ weigh down the bookshelves of the 
cabinet in the narrow passage running parallel to 
the main hall, off which passage the doors to all the 
doctors’ little interviewing cubicles open. 

I’ve got a funny habit of identifying the people 
who come in by their dreams. As far as Pm con- 
cerned, the dreams single them out more than 
any Christian name. This one guy, for example, 
who works for a ball-bearing cómpany in town, 
dreams every night how he's lying on his back with 
a grain of sand on his chest. Bit by bit this grain of 
sand grows bigger and bigger till it’s big as a fair- 
sized house and he can’t draw breath. Another 
fellow I know of has had a certain dream ever since 
they gave him ether and cut out his tonsils and 
adenoids when he was a kid. In this dream he’s 
caught in the rollers of a cotton mill, fighting for his 
life. Oh, he’s not alone, although he thinks he is. 
A lot of people these days dream they’re being run 
over or eaten by machines. They’re the cagey ones 
who won't go on the subway or the elevators. Com- 
ing back from my lunch hour in the hospital cafe- 


The beginnings of a culi were. gathering about the 


- Massachusetts-born poet Sylvia Plath, even before her 


suicide, at the age of thirty, in London in 1963. This 
story was among the works she left behind. 
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teria I often pass them, puffing up the unswept 
stone stairs to our office on the fourth floor. I won- 
der, now and then, what dreams people had before 
ball bearings and cotton mills were invented. 

Pve got a dream of my own. My one dream. 
A dream of dreams. 

In this dream there's a great ‘half-transparent 
lake stretching away in every direction, too big for 
me to see the shores of it, if there are any shores, 
and Pm hanging over it looking down from the 
glass belly of some helicopter. At the bottom of 
the lake — so deep I can only guess at the dark 
masses moving and heaving — are the real dragons. 
The ones that were around before men started living 
in caves and cooking meat over fires and figuring 
out the wheel and the alphabet. Enormous isn't the 





word for them; they've got more wrinkles than 
Johnny Panic himself. Dream about these long 
enough, and your feet and hands shrivel away when 
you look at them too closely; the sun shrinks to the 
size of an orange, only chillier, and you’ve been 
living in Roxbury since the last Ice Age. No place 


for you but a room padded soft as the first room 


you knew of, where you can dream and float, float 
and dream, till at last you actually are back among 
those great originals and there’s no point in any 
dreams at all. 

It’s into this lake people’s minds run at night, 
brooks and gutter-trickles to one borderless com- 
mon reservoir. It bears no resemblance to those 
pure sparkling blue sources of drinking water the 
suburbs guard more jealously than the Hope 
diamond in the middle of pinewoods and barbed 
fences. | 

It's the sewage farm of the ages, transparence 
aside. 

Now the water in this lake naturally stinks and 
smokes from what dreams have been left sogging 
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around in it over the centuries. When you think 
how much room one night of dream props would 
take up for one person in one city, and that city 
a mere pinprick on a map of the world, and when 
you start multiplying this space by the population 
of the world, and that space by the number of 
nights there have been since the apes took to 
chipping axes out of stone and losing their hair, 
you have some idea what I mean. [Pm not the 
mathematical type: my head starts splitting when 
I get only as far as the number of dreams going on 
during one night in the state of Massachusetts. 

By this time, I already see the surface of the lake 
swarming with snakes, dead bodies puffed as blow- 
fish, human embryos bobbing around in laboratory 
bottles.like so many unfinished messages from the 


. great I Am. I see whole storehouses of hardware: 


knives, paper cutters, pistons and cogs and nut- 
crackers; the shiny fronts of cars looming up, glass- 
eyed and evil-toothed. Then there's the spider- 
man and the web-footed man from Mars, and the 
simple, lugubrious vision of a human face turning 
aside forever, in spite of rings and vows, to the last 
lover of all. 

One of the most frequent shapes in this large 
stew is so commonplace it seems silly to mention it. 
Its a grain of dirt. The water is thick with these 
grains. They seep in among everything else and 
revolve under some queer power of their own, 
opaque, ubiquitous. Call the water what you will, 
Lake Nightmare, Bog of Madness, it’s here the 
sleeping people lie and toss together among the 
props of their worst dreams, one great brotherhood, 
though each of them, waking, thinks himself sin- 
gular, utterly apart. 

This is my dream. You won't find it written up 
in any casebook. 

Now the routine in our office is very different 
from the routine in Skin Clinic, for example, or in 
Tumor. The other clinics have strong similarities 
to each other; none are like ours. In our clinic, 
treatment doesn’t get prescribed. It is invisible. 
It goes right on in those little cubicles, each with its 
desk, its two chairs, its window, and its door with 
the opaque glass rectangle set in the wood. There 
is a certain spiritual purity about this kind of 
doctoring. I can’t help feeling the special privilege 
of my position as assistant secretary in the Adult 
Psychiatric Glinic. My sense of pride is borne out 
by the rude invasions of other clinics into our- 
cubicles on certain days of the week for lack of space 
elsewhere: our building is a very old one, and the 
facilities have not expanded with the expanding 
needs of the time. On these days of overlap the 
contrast between us and the other clinics is marked. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, for instance, we 
have lumbar punctures in one of our offices in the 
morning. If the practical nurse chances to leave 
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the door of the cubicle open, as she usually does, 
I can glimpse the end of the white cot and the dirty 
yellow-soled bare feet of the patient sticking out 
from under the sheet. Ín spite of my distaste at 
this sight, I can't keep my eyes away from the 
bare feet, and I find myself glancing back from 
my typing every few minutes to see if they are still 
there, if they have changed their position at all. 
You can understand what a distraction this is in 
the middle of my work. I often have to reread what 
I have typed several times, under the pretense of 
-careful proofreading, in order to memorize the 
dreams I have copied down from the doctor’s voice 
over the audograph. 

Nerve Clinic next door, which tends to the 
grosser, more unimaginative end of our business, 
also disturbs us in the mornings. We use their offices 
for therapy in the afternoon, as they are only a 
morning clinic, but to have their people crying, or 
singing, or chattering loudly in Italian or Chinese, 
as they often do, without break for four hours at 
a stretch every morning is distracting to say the 
.least. The patients down there are often referred to 
us if their troubles have no ostensible basis in the 
body. 

In spite of such interruptions by other clinics, my 
own work is advancing at a great rate. By now I 
am far beyond copying only what comes after the 
patient's saying: *I have this dream, Doctor." [am 
at the point of re-creating dreams that are not even 
written down at all. Dreams that shadow them- 
selves forth in the vaguest way, but are theinselves 
hid, like a statue under red velvet before the grand 
. unveiling. 

To ilustrate. This woman came in with her 
tongue swollen and stuck out so far she had to 
leave a party she was giving for twenty friends of 
. her French-Canadian mother-in-law and be rushed 
to our emergency ward. She thought she didn't 
want her tongue to stick out, and to tell the truth, 
it was an exceedingly embarrassing aífair for her, 
but she hated that French-Canadian mother-in-law 
worse than pigs, and her tongue was true to her 
opinion, even if the rest of her wasn't, Now she 
" didn't lay claim to any dreams. I have only the 
bare facts above to begin with, yet behind them 
I detect the bulge and promise of a dream. 

So I set myself to uprooting this dream from its 
comfortable purchase under her tongue. 

Whatever the dream I unearth, by work, taxing 
work, and even by a kind of prayer, I am sure to 
find a thumbprint in the corner, a bodiless midair 
Cheshire cat grin, which shows the whole work to be 
gotten up by the genius of Johnny Panic, and him 
alone. He’s sly, he’s subtle, he's sudden as thunder, 
but he gives himself away only too often. He simply 
can't resist melodrama. Melodrama of the oldest, 
most obvious variety. 
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I remember one guy, a stocky fellow in a nail- 
studded black leather jacket, running straight irito 
us from a boxing match at Mechanics Hall, Johnny 
Panic hot at his heels. This guy, good Catholic 
though he was, young and upright and all, had one 
mean fear of death. He was actually scared blue 
hed' go to hell. He was a pieceworker at a 
fluorescent light plant. I remember this detail 
because I thought it funny he should work there, 
him being so afraid of the dark as it turned out. 
Johnny Panic injects a poetic element in. this busi- 
ness you don't often find elsewhere. Arid for that 
he has my eternal gratitude. 

I also remember quite clearly the scenario of the 
dream I had worked out for this guy: a Gothic 
interior in some monastery cellar, going on and on 
as far as you could see, one of those endless perspec- 
tives between two mirrors, and the pillars and walls 
were made of nothing but human skulls and bones, 
and in every niche there was a body laid out, and 
it was the Hall of Time, with the bodies in the fore- 
ground still warm, discoloring and starting to rot ' 
in the middle distance, and the bones emerging, 
clean as a whistle, in a kind of white futuristic glow 
at the end of the line. As I recall, I had the whole 


scene lighted, for the sake of accuracy, not with 


candles, but with the ice-bright fluorescence that 
makes the skin look green and all the pink and red 
flushes dead black-purple. 

You ask, how do I know this was the dream of the 
guy in the black leather jacket. I don't know. I 
only believe this was his dream, and I work at belief 
with more energy and tears and entreaties than I 
work at re-creating the dream itself. 

My office, of course, has its limitations. The lady 
with her tongue stuck out, the guy from Mechanics. 
Hall — these are our wildest ones. The people who 
have really gone floating down toward the bottom 
of that boggy lake come in only once, and are then 
referred to a place more permanent than our office, 
which receives the public from nine to five, five 
days a week only. Even those people who are 
barely able to walk about the streets and keep 
working, who aren’t yet halfway down in the lake, 
get sent to the outpatient department at another 
hospital specializing in severer cases. Or they may 
stay a month or so in our own observation ward in 
the central hospital, which I’ve never seen. 

I’ve seen the secretary of that ward, though. 
Something about her merely smoking and drinking 
her coffee in the cafeteria at the ten o’clock break 
put me off so I never went to sit next to her again. 
She has a funny name I don’t ever quite remember 
correctly, something really odd, like Miss Mil- 
leravage. One of those names that seem more like 
a pun mixing up Milltown and Ravage than any- 
thing in the city phone directory. But not so odd a 
name, after all, if you’ve ever read through the 


phone directory, with its Hyman Diddlebockers and 
Sasparilla Greenleafs. I read through. the phone 
book, once, never mind, when, and. it satisfied a 
deep need in me to realize how many people 
aren’t called Smith. | 

Anyhow, this Miss Milleravage i is a large woman, 
not fat, but all sturdy muscle and tall on top of it. 
She wears a gray suit over her hard bulk that 
reminds me vaguely of some kind of uniform, with- 
out the details of cut having anything strikingly 
military about them. Her face, hefty as a bullock's, 
is covered with a remarkable number of tiny 
maculae, as if she'd been lying under water for some 
time and little algae had latched onto her skin, 
smutching it over with tobacco-browns and greens. 
These moles are noticeable mainly because the 
skin around them is so pallid. I sometimes wonder 
if Miss .Milleravage has ever seen the wholesome 
light of day. I wouldn't be a-bit surprised if she'd 
been brought up from the cradle with the sole 
benefit of artificial lighting. 

Byrna, the secretary in Alcoholic Clinic just 
across the hall from us, introduced me to Miss 
Milleravage yum the gambit that Pd “been in 
England too.’ 

Miss Milleravage, it turned out, had spent the 
best years of her life in London hospitals. 

“Had a friend," she boomed in her queer, dog- 
gish basso, not favoring me with a direct look, “a 
nurse at St. Bart's. Tried to get in touch with her 
after the war, but the head of the nurses had 
changed, everybody'd changed, nobody'd heard of 
her. She mustve gone down with the old head 
nurse, rubbish and all, in the bombings.” She 
followed this with a large grin. 

Now [ve seen medical students cutting up 
cadavers, four stiffs to a classroom about as recog- 
nizably human as Moby Dick, and the students 
playing catch with the dead men’s livers. [ve 
heard guys joke about sewing a woman up wrong 
after a delivery at the charity ward of the Lying-In. 
But I wouldn't want to see what Miss Milleravage 
would write off as the biggest laugh of all time. 
No thanks and then some. You could scratch her 
eyes with a pin and swear you'd struck solid 
quartz. 


M. BOSS has a sense of humor too, only it's 
gentle. Generous as Santa on Christmas Eve. 
I work for a middle-aged lady named Miss Tay- 


lor who is the head secretary of the clinic and has 


been since the clinic started thirty-three years ago 
— the year of my birth, oddly enough. Miss Taylor 
knows every doctor, every patient, every outmoded 
appointment slip, referral slip, and billing proce- 
dure the hospital has ever used or thought of using. 
She plans to stick with the clinic until she's farmed 
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out in the green pastures of social security checks. 
A woman more dedicated to her work I never saw. 
She's the same way about statistics as I am about 
dreams: if the building caught fire she would throw 
every last one of those books of statistics to the 
firemen below at the serious risk of her own skin. 

I get along extremely well with Miss Taylor. 
The one thing I never let her catch me doing is 
reading the old record books. I have actually very 
little time for this. Our office’ is busier than the 
stock exchange with the staff of twenty-five doctors 
in and out, medical students in training, patients, 
patients! relatives, and visiting officials from other 
clinics referring patients to us, so even when Pm 
covering the office alone, during Miss Taylor’s 
coffee break and lunch hour, I seldom get to dash 
down more than a note or two. | 

This kind of catch-as-catch-can is nétve-rackihg, 
to say the least. A lot of the best dreamers are in the 
old books, the dreamers that come in to us only 
once or twice for evaluation before they’re sent 
elsewhere. For copying out these dreams I need 
time, a lot of time. My circumstances are hardly 
ideal for the unhurried pursuit of my art. There is, 


of course, a certain derring-do in working under 


such hazards, but I long for the rich leisure of the 
true connoisseur who indulges his nostrils, above 
the brandy snifter for an hour before his tongue 
reaches out for the first taste. 

I find myself all too often lately imagining what a 
relief it would be to bring a briefcase into work, big 
enough to hold one of those thick, blue, cloth- 
bound record books full of dreams. At Miss Taylor's 
lunchtime, in the lull before the doctors and stu- 
dents crowd in to take their afternoon patients, I 
could simply slip one of the books, dated ten or 
fifteen years back, into my briefcase, and leave the 
briefcase under my desk till five o’clock struck. Of 
course, odd-looking bundles are inspected by the 
doorman of the Clinics Building, and the hospital 
has ‘its own staff of flatfeet to. check up on .the 
multiple varieties of thievery that go on, but for 
heaven's sake, Pm not thinking of making off with 
typewriters or heroin. Pd only borrow the book 
overnight and slip it back on the shelf first thing 
the next day before anybody else came in. Still, 
being caught taking a book out of the hospital 
would probably mean losing my job and all my 
source material with it. 

This idea of mulling over a record book in the 
privacy and comfort of my own apartment, even if 
I have to stay up night after night for this purpose, 
attracts me so much J become more and more 
impatient with my usual method of snatching 
minutes to look up dreams in Miss Taylor's half 
hours out of the office. 

The trouble is, I can never tell exactly when Miss 
Taylor will come back to the office. She is so con- 
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scientious about her job she'd be likely to cut her 
half hour at lunch short and her twenty minutes at 


coffee shorter if it weren't for her lame left leg. 


The distinct sound of this lame leg in the corridor 
warns me of her approach in time for me to whip 
.the record book I’m reading into my drawer out 
of sight and pretend to be putting down the final 
flourishes on a phone message, or some such alibi. 
The only catch, as far as my nerves are concerned, 
is that Amputee Clinic is around the corner from 
us in the opposite direction from Nerve Clinic, and 
I've gotten really jumpy due to a lot of false alarms 
where I’ve mistaken some pegleg's hitching stép 
for the step of Miss Taylor herself es early 
- to the-office. 

On the blackest days when Ive aedy time 


to squeeze one dream out of the old books and my. 


copy work is nothing but weepy college sophomores 
who can't get a lead in Camino Real, I feel Johnny 
Panic turn his back, stony as Everest, higher than 
Orion, and the motto of the great Bible of Dreams, 
* Perfect fear casteth out all else," is ash and omo 
 .water on my lips. Pm a wormy hermit in a country 
' of prize pigs so corn-happy they can’t see the 
slaughterhouse at the end of the track. I’m Jere- 
miah vision-bitten in the Land of Cockaigne. : 

. What's worse: day by day I see these psyche- 
doctors studying to win Johnny Panic’s converts 
from him by hook, crook, and talk, talk, talk. 
These deep-eyed, bush-bearded dream-collectors 
who preceded me in history, and their contempo- 


rary inheritors with their white Jackets and knotty-. 


pine-paneled offices and leather couches, practiced 
and still practice their dream-gathering for worldly 
ends: health and money, money and health. To 
be a true member of Johnny Panic's congregation 
one must forget the dreamer and remember the 
-dream: the dreamer is merely a flimsy vehicle for 
the great Dream-Maker himself. This they will 
not do. Johnny Panic is-gold in the bowels, and 
they try to root him out by spiritual stomach 
pumps. . 

Take what happened to Harry Bilbo. Mr. Bilbo 
came into our office with the hand of Johnny 
Panic heavy as a lead coffin on his shoulder. He 
had an interesting notion about the filth in this 
world. I figured him for a prominent part in 
Johnny Panic’s Bible of Dreams, Third Book of 
Fear, Chapter Nine on Dirt, Disease, and General 
Decay. A friend of Harry's blew a trumpet in the 
Boy Scout band when they were kids. Harry 
Bilbo'd also blown on this friend's trumpet. Years 
later the friend got cancer and died. Then, one 
day not so long ago, a cancer doctor came into 
Harry's house, sat down in a chair, passed the top 
of the morning with Harry's mother, and on leav- 
ing, shook her hand and opened the door for him- 
self. Suddenly Harry Bilbo wouldn't blow trumpets 
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raments. 


or sit down on chairs or shake hands if all the 
cardinals of Rome took to blessing him twenty- 
four hours around the clock for fear of catching 
cancer. His mother had to go turning the TV knobs 
and water faucets on and off and opening doors for 
him. Pretty soon Harry stopped going to work be- 
cause of the spit and dog droppings in the street. 


. First that stuff gets on your shoes, and then when 


you take your shoes off it gets on your hands, and 
then at dinner it’s a quick trip into your mouth 
and not a hundred Hail Mary’s can keep you from 
the chain reaction. The last straw was, Harry 
quit weight lifting at the public gym when he saw 
this cripple exercising with the dumbbells. You 
can never tell what germs cripples carry behind 
their ears and under their fingernails. Day and 
night Harry Bilbo lived in holy worship of Johnny | 
Panic, devout as any priest among censers and sac- 
He had a beauty all his own. 

Well, these white-coated tinkerers managed, the 
lot of them, to talk Harry into turning on the 
TV himself, and the water faucets, and to opening 
closet doors, front doors, bar doors. Before they 
were through with him, he was sitting down on 
movie-house chairs, and benches all over the Public 
Garden, and weight lifting every day of the week 
at the gym in spite of the fact another cripple took 
to using the rowing machine. At the end of his 
treatment he came in to shake hands with the 
clinic director. In Harry Bilbo’s own words, he 
was “a changed man." The pure Panic-light had 
left his face; he went out of the office doomed to the : 
crass fate these doctors call health and happiness. 


- Aso the time of Harry Bilbo's cure a: new 


idea starts nudging at the bottom of my brain. I 
find it as hard to ignore as those bare feet sticking out 
of the lumbar puncture room. If F don't want to 
risk carrying a record book out of the hospital in 
case I get discovered and fired and have to end my 
research forever, I can really speed up work by 
staying in the Clinics Building overnight. I am no-* 
where near exhausting the clinic’s resources, and the - 
piddling amount of cases I am able to read in Miss 
Taylor's brief absences during the day are nothing 
to what I could get through in a few nights of 
steady copying. I need to,accelerate my work if 
only to counteract those doctors. 

Before I know it I am putting on my coat at 


five and saying good-night to Miss Taylor, who 


usually stays a few minutes overtime to clear up 
the day’s statistics, and sneaking around the corner 
into the ladies room. It is empty. I slip into the ` 
patient’s john, lock the door from the inside, and 
wait. For all I know, one of the clinic cleaning © 
ladies may try to knock the door down, thinking | 
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some patient's passed out on the seat. My fingers 
are crossed. About twenty minutes later the door 
of the lavatory opens and someone limps over the 
threshold like a chicken favoring a bad leg. It is 
Miss Taylor, I can tell by the resigned sigh as she 
meets the jaundiced eye of the lavatory mirror. I 
hear the click-cluck of various touch-up equipment 
on the bowl, water sloshing, the scritch of a comb in 
frizzed hair, and then the door is, closing with a 
slow-hinged wheeze behind her. 

I am lucky. When I come out of the ladies' room 
at six o'clock the corridor lights are off and the 
fourth floor hall is empty as church on Monday. 
I have my own key to our office;; 1 come in first 
every morning, so that's no trouble. The type- 
writers are folded back into the desks, the locks are 
on the dial phones, all’s right with the world. 

Outside the window the last of the winter light 
isfading. Yet I do not forget myself and turn on the 
overhead bulb. I don't want to be spotted by any 
hawk-eyed doctor or janitor in the hospital build- 
ings across the little courtyard. The cabinet with 
the record books is in the windowless passage open- 
ing onto the doctor's cubicles, which have windows 
overlooking the courtyard. I make sure the doors 
to all the cubicles are shut. Then'I switch on the 
passage light, a sallow twenty-five-watt affair black- 
ening at the top. Better than an altarful of candles 
to me at this point, though. I didn't think to bring 
a sandwich. There is an apple in my desk drawer 
left over from lunch, so I reserve that for whatever 


pangs I may feel about one o'clock in the morning, . 


and get out my pocket notebook. At home every 
evening it is my habit to tear out the notebook 
pages I’ve written on at the office during the 
day and pile them up to be copied in my manu- 
script. In this wáy I cover my tracks so no one idly 
picking up my notebook at the office could ever 
guess the type or scope of my work. 

I begin systematically by opening the oldest book 
on the bottom shelf. The once-blue cover is ro- 
color now, the pages are thumbed and blurry 
carbons, but I’m humming from foot to topknot: 
this dream book was spanking new the day I was 
born. When I really get organized Pll have hot 
soup in a thermos for the dead-of-winter nights, 
turkey pies, and chocolate eclairs. 
curlers and four changes of blouse to work in my 
biggest handbag Monday mornings so no one will 
notice me going downhill in looks and start suspect- 
ing unhappy love affairs or pink affiliations or my 
working on dream books i in the clinic four nights a 
week. 

Eleven hours later. I am down to apple core and 
seeds and in the month of -May,; nineteen thirty- 
four, with a private nurse who’ has just opened. a 
laundry bag in her patient’s closet and found 
five severed heads in it, including her mother’s. 


DH bring hair. 


calmly. 
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A chill air touches the nape of my neck. From 
whére I am sitting cross-legged on the floor in front 
of the cabinet, the record book heavy on my lap, . 
I notice out of the corner of my eye that the door of | 
the cubicle beside me is letting in a little crack of 
blue light. Not only along the floor, but up the 
side of the door too. This is odd since I made sure 
from the first that all the doors were shut tight. The 
crack of blue light is widening and my eyes are 
fastened to two motionless shoes in the doorway, 
toes pointing toward me. 

They are brown leather shoes of a foreign make, 
with thick elevator soles. Above the shoes are black 
silk socks through which shows a pallor of flesh. 
I get as far as the gray pinstripe trouser cuffs. 

= “Tch, tch? chides an infinitely gentle voice from 

the cloudy regions above my head. “Such an un- 
comfortable position! Your legs must be asleep 
by now. Let me help you up. The sun will be rising 
shortly." 

Two hands slip under my arms from behind, and 
I am raised, wobbly as an unset custard, to my feet, 


- which I cannot feel because my legs are, in fact, 


asleep. The record book slumps to the floor, 
pages splayed. 

“Stand still a minute.” ‘The clinic director's 
voice fans the lobe of my right ear. “Then the 
circulation will revive." 

The blood in my not-there legs starts pinging 
under a millon sewing machine needles, and a 
vision of the clinic director acid-etches itself on my 
brain. I don't even need to look around: the fat 
potbelly buttoned into his gray pinstripe waistcoat, 
woodchuck teeth yellow and buck, every-color 
eyes behind the thick-lensed glasses quick as min- 
nows. 

I clutch my notebook. The last floating timber 
of the Titanic. 

What does he know, what does he know? 

Everything. 

“I know where there is a nice hot bowl of chicken 
noodle soup." His voice rustles, dust under the 
bed, mice in the straw. His hand welds onto my 
left upper arm in fatherly love. The record book of 
all the dreams going on in the city: ‘of my birth at 
my first yawp in this world’s air he nudges under 
the bookcase with a polished toe. 

We meet nobody in the dawn-dark hall. Nobody 
on the chill stone stair down to the basement corri- 
dors where Jerry the Record Room boy cracked 
his head skipping steps one night on a rush errand. 

I begin to double-quickstep so he won’t think 
its me he’s hustling. “You can’t fire me," I say 
“I quit.” 

The clinic director’s laugh wheezes up from his 
accordion-pleated bottom gut. “We mustn’t lose 
you so soon." His whisper snakes off down the 
whitewashed basement passages, echoing among 
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the elbow pipes, the wheelchairs and stretchers 
beached for the night along the steam-stained walls. 
“Why, we need you more than you know.” 

We wind and double, and my legs keep time 
^ with his until we come, somewhere in those barren 
rat tunnels, to an all-night elevator run by a one- 
armed Negro. We get.on and the door grinds shut 
like the door on a cattle car and we go up and up. 
: It is a freight elevator, crude and clanky, a far cry 
. from the plush one in the Clinics Building. 

We get off at an indeterminate floor. The clinic 


director leads me down a bare corridor lit atinter- _ 


vals by socketed bulbs in little wire cages on the 
ceiling. Locked doors set with screened windows 
line the hall on either hand. I plan to part com- 
pany with the clinic director at the first red exit 
sign, but on our journey there are none. I am in 
alien territory, coat on the hanger in the office, 
handbag and money in my top desk drawer, note- 


- book in my hand, and only Johnny Panic to warm 


me against the Ice Age outside. 

Ahead a light gathers, brightens. The clinic 
. director, puffing slightly .at the walk, brisk and 
long, to which he is obviously unaccustomed, 
 propels me around a bend and into a square, 
brilliantly lit room. 

“Here she is.” 

*"The little witch!” 

Miss Milleravage hoists her tonnage up from 
behind the steel desk facing the door. 


The walls and the ceiling of the room are riveted | 


metal battleship plates.: There are no windows. 
From small, barred cells lining the sides and back 
of the room I see Johnny Panic's top priests staring 
out at me, arms swaddled behind their backs in the 
' white ward nightshirts, eyes redder than coals and 
hungry-hot. 
They welcome me with queer croaks and grunts 


as if their tongues were locked in their jaws. They | 


have no doubt heard of my work by way of Johnny 
Panic's grapevine and want to know how his 
apostles thrive in the world. 

I lift my hands to reassure them, holding up my 
notebook, my voice loud as Johnny Panic's organ 
with all stops out. 

“Peace! I bring to you... 

The Book. 

* None of that old stuff, sweetie," Miss Millerav- 
age is dancing out at me from behind her desk like 
a trick elephant. 

The clinic director closes the door to the. room. 

The minute Miss Milleravage moves I notice 
what her hulk has been hiding from view behind 
the desk — a white cot high as a man's waist with 
a single sheet stretched over the mattress, spotless 
-and drumskin tight. At the head of the cot is a 
. table on which sits a metal box covered with dials 
and gauges. The box seems to be eyeing me, cop- 
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right, one of my right arm, one of my left. 


perhead- ugly, fróm its coil of electric wires, tlie 
latest model in Johnny-Panic-Killers. 

I get ready to dodge to one side. When Miss 
Milleravage grabs, her fat hand comes away a 
fist full of nothing. She starts for me again, her 
smile heavy as dogdays in August. 

“None of that. None of that. Pll have that little 
black book.” 

Fast as I run around the high wie cot, Miss 
Milleravage is so fast you'd think she wore roller 
skates. She grabs and gets. Against her great bulk 
I beat my fists, and against her whopping milkless 
breasts, until her hands on my wrists are iron hoops 


and her breath hushabys me with a love-stink 


fouler than Undertaker's Basement. 

“My Baby, my own baby's come back to me . . .” 

"She," the clinic director says, sad and stern, 
“has been making time with Johnny Panic again. » 

“Naughty naughty.” 

The white cot is ready. With a terrible gentle- 
ness Miss’ Milleravage takes the watch from my 
wrist, the rings from my fingers, the hairpins from 
my hair. She begins to undress me. When I am 
bare, [ am anointed on the temples and robéd in 
sheets virginal as the first snow. Then, from the 
four corners of the room and from the door behind 
me come five false priests in white surgical gowns 
and masks whose one lifework is to unseat Johnny 
Panic from his own throne. They extend me full- 
length on my back on the cot. The crown of wire 
is placed on my head, the wafer of forgetfulness on 
my tongue, The masked priests move to their 
posts and take hold: one of my left leg, one of my 
One 
behind my head at the metal box where I can't see. 

From their cramped niches along the wall, the 
votaries raise their voices in protest. They begin 
the devotional chant: 


The only thing to love is Fear itself. 

Love of Fear is the beginning of wisdom. 
The only thing to love is Fear itself. 

May Fear and Fear and Fear be everywhere. 


There is no time for Miss Milleravage or the 
clinic director or the priests to muzzle them. 

The signal is given. 

The machine betrays them. 

At the moment when I think I am most lost the 
face of Johnny Panic appears in a nimbus of arc 
lights on the ceiling overhead. I am shaken like a 
leaf in the teeth of glory. -His beard is lightning. ` 
Lightning is in his eye. His Word charges and 
illumes the universe. 

The air crackles with the blue-tongued, lightning- 
haloed angels. 

His love is the twenty-story leap, the rope at the 
throat, the knife at the heart. 

He forgets not his own. 
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"AM 
Few men of our lime have combined the life of the mind with the life of action as long and effec- 
tively as André Malrauz, adventurer, novelist, soldier, Resistance leader, politician, art critic, 
and now, al sixty-seven, France's minister of culture. In this issue, we present the first of 
excerpts from Malrauz’s ANTI-MEMOIRS, lo be published on October 21 by Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston in a translation by Terence. Kilmartin. “The man who will be found here is one 
who is attuned to the questions which death raises as to the meaning of the world," he writes. 
“T have called this book ANTI-MEMOIRS because if answers a question which memoirs do not 
pose, and does not answer those which they do; and also because il is haunted, ofien in the midst 


of tragedy, by a presence as shadowy but as unmistakable as a cat slipping by in the dark: - 


that of the farfelu whose name-1 unwittingly resurrecied.” Farfelu is a word Malraux frequently 
uses to describe a particular kind of crazy quixotic adventurer. Bigger men than adventurers 
come to life in these pages. He recounts his first, mysterious meeting with Charles de Gaulle, 
whose devoted follower he became; recalls Mahatma Gandhi's historic Salt March and the triumph 
of civil disobedience; movingly portrays Jawaharlal Nehru in his leadership of “one of hamanity’s 
greatest adventures” — India’s “struggle against itself." 


| 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


André Malraux on Great Men and Great Events 


To reflect upon life — life in relation to death — is perhaps no more than 
to intensify one’s questioning. I do not mean death in the sense of being 
killed, which poses few problems to anyone who has the commonplace luck to 
be brave, but death as it manifests itself in everything that is beyond man’s 
control, in the aging and even the metamorphosis of the earth (the earth 
suggests death by its age-old torpor as well as its metamorphosis, even if this 
metamorphosis is the work of man), and above all in the irremediable, the 
sense that ‘‘you’ll never know what it all meant.” Faced with that question, 
- what do I care about what matters only to me? Almost all the writers I know 
love their childhood; I hate mine. I have never really learned to re-create 
myself, if to do so is to come to terms with that lonely halfway house which 
we call life. I have sometimes managed to act, but the interest of action, ex- 
cept when it rises to the level of history, lies in what we.do and not in whai 
we say. I do not find myself very interesting. Friendship, which has played a 
big part in my life, has never been leavened with curiosity. Why should I 

remember? | 
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Begause, having live e shifting realm of 
inabtón which is that of all artists, 
s of cbmbat and of history — 
n, at twenty, an Asia whose death 
rew new light on the meaning of the 
I have experienced time and again, in 
humble or dazzling circumstances, those moments 
when the mystery of life appears to each one of us 
as it appears to almost every woman when she con- 
templates a child’s face and almost every man when 
he contemplates the face of death. In the multi- 
farious forms of that which drives us on, in all that 
I have seen of men’s struggle against humiliation, 
and even in that sweetness which one can scarcely 
believe exists on this earth, life, like the gods of 
vanished religions, appears to me at times as if it 
were the libretto for some unknown music. 


Although the East I knew in my youth could be . 


likened to an old Arab on his donkey sleeping the 
inviolable sleep of Islam, the two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants of Cairo have since become four 
million, Baghdad has substituted motorboats for 
the baskets of reeds and pitch in which its Baby- 
lonian peasants used to fish, and the mosaic gates 
of Teheran are now buried in the middle of the town 
like the Porte Saint-Denis in Paris. America has 
had its mushroom towns for a long time — but 
they did not obliterate an older civilization, they 
did not symbolize the metamorphosis of man. 
That the world has never changed to this extent 
in a single century (except by destruction) is a 
fact with which we are all familiar. I myself have 
seen the sparrows swooping down on the horse- 
drawn buses at the Palais-Royal— and the shy 
and charming Colonel Glenn on his return from 
space; the old Tartar town of Moscow — and the 
pointed skyscraper of the university; all that the 
little railway engines in Pennsylvania Station, with 
their bell-shaped funnels so beautifully polished, 
evoked of the old America — and all that the Pan- 
American building symbolizes of the new. How 
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many centuries is it since a great religion shook the 
world? This is the first civilization capable of con- 
quering the entire planet, but not of inventing its 
own temples or its own tombs. T 

Not so very long ago, a journey to Asia was a 

slow penetration into space and time combined: 
India after Islam, China after India, the Far East 
after the Middle East, Sinbad's vessels lying aban- 
doned off an East Indian harbor in the gathering 
k, and after Singapore, at the entrance to the 
ea, the first junks like sentinels. 
Now, on doctor's orders, I resume this slow pene- 
tration, and contemplate the upheavals which have 
punctüated my vain and blood-stained life as they 
have convulsed Asia — on my way to rediscovering, 
at the other end of the ocean, Tokyo, where I sent 
the Venus de Milo; Kyoto, changed almost beyond 
recognition; and Nara, almost intact despite its 
gutted temple (all three revisited not long since by 
air); and China, which I have not yet seen again. 
“As far as eye can reach, the ocean, smooth, lac- 
quered, without a ripple... ." The sea brings 
back to me the first sentence of my first novel, and 
the telegram board on the boat reminds me of the 
message which forty years ago heralded the re- 
emergence of Asia: *General strike declared in 
Canton." 

Man can never plumb the depths of his own be- 
ing; his image is not to be discovered in the extent 
of the knowledge he acquires but in the questions 
he asks. The man who will be found here is one who 
is attuned to the questions which death raises as to 
the meaning of the world. Nowhere does this mean- 
ing haunt me more insistently than in the contrast 
between the transformed Egypt or India of today 
and the razed cities of Europe. I have seen German 
cities covered with white flags (sheets draped from 
windows) or completely pulverized; Cairo with 
its crowds, its mosques, its citadel, its City of the 
Dead, and its Pyramids in the distance; and Nurem- 
berg shattered to such an extent that its central 
square had vanished. War puts its questions stu- 
pidly, peace mysteriously. And it is possible that 
in the realm of human destiny the depth of man’s 
questioning is more important than his answers. 

In the creation of fiction, in war, in museums 
real or imaginary, in culture, in history perhaps, I 
have found again and again a fundamental riddle, 
subject to the whims of memory which, whether or 
not by chance, does not re-create a life in its original 
sequence. Lit by an invisible sun, nebulae appear 
which seem to presage an unknown constellation. 
Some of them belong to the realm of imagination, 
others to the memory of a past which appears in 
sudden flashes or must be patiently probed: for the 
most significant moments in my life do not live in 
me, they haunt me and flee from me alternately. 
No matter. Face to face with the unknown, some 
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of our dreams are no less significantithan our mem- 
. ories. And so I return Bere to certain scenes whica 
I once transposed into fiction. Often linked to 
memory by inextricable bonds, they sometimes tura 
out, more disturbingly, to be linked. to the future 
tOO xo | 

What interests me in any man is the bonum con- 
dition; in a great man, the form and the essence of 
his greatness; in a saint, the character of his saintli- 
ness. And in all of them, certain characteristics 
which express not so much an individual personality 
as a y relationship with the world. 





The adena story of my first meeting wità 
Charles de Gaulle is pure invention: the General 
certainly did not say of me in Alsace what Napoleon 
said of Goethe,! since Colonel Berger (the name my 
friends in the Resistance gave me) was never intrc- 
duced to General de Gaulle in Alsace. He received 
me for the first time at the War Ministry, after my 
speech at the Congress of the National Liberation 
Movement (MLN). 

In 1944, the Communists were determined t5 
gain control over all the Resistance organizations. 
This Movement was a coalition of all those which 
they did not yet control. Their strategy was simple. 
At least a third of the executive committee were 
secret. members of the Party. They urged the unity 
of the Resistance through amalgamation with the 
National Front, already Communist-controlled, 
and thus the leadership of the unified Resistance 
would fall into their hands. General de Gaulle 
had been.humoring them because he was deter- 
mined to use every means at his disposal to put 
France on her feet (not one strike occurred from 
the time of the Liberation until his departure;. 
They for their part were humoring him, relyinz 
on time and on the black market to erode past 
glory. We all felt that what was at stake went 
deeper than politics. 

The MLN had asked me to Pe its executive 
committee, and in January, 1945, I attended its 
Gongress. The leaders of the organizations, the 
principal combatants, were anti-capitalist out of 
indifference to money, hatred of Vichy, and cor- 
tempt for the officials of the Third Republic. In 
spite of Vichy, there had been no shortage of reac- 
tionaries either in the concentration camps cr 
in coffins; but in general, the organized Resistance 
was left-wing. Hostility to Communism, among 
those who opposed capitalism, was primarily a 
hostility toward Stalinism: they far preferred a 
more or less socialized capitalism to a regime in 
1“ Vous étes un homme,” Erfurt, 1808, | 
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IER the secret police would be the fourth estate, 
and perhaps the first if occasion permitted. It was 
also hostility toward a mendacious propaganda 
that might work in closed societies but was in- 
effectual in Western Europe: the line about Com- 
munist resistance in 1939, the Communist call to 
arms in 1940, the arranging of the Paris truce by 
the, Gaullists in order to save the Germans, the 
seventy-five thousand Communists shot when there 
were only twenty-five thousand all told, and so on. 
The French Communist Party's acceptance of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact had not been forgotten, and 
many people thought that it would submit even 
more readily to the Red Army. when it came to the 
point. 

Members of political parties were few in the 


France of 1939; most of the men of the Resistance 


belonged to none. They were, in the main, liberal 
patriots, and it is for this reason that the Resistance 
never found its own identity, politically speaking. 
In the eyes of these men, Stalinism was the negation 
of everything they had fought for. The speakers I 


was about to oppose at the Congress nearly all 


denied their Party affiliations, only to appear in 
their true colors the following year. 

Six months earlier I had had a secret lunch in a 
country bistro with four non-Communists. We 
discussed the future autonomy of the Resistance, 
then went our ways. I walked through the rain’ 
with the Paris delegate along a provincial Station 
Road. We had done some fighting together. He 
said without looking at me: “Pve read your books. 
I must tell you that at the national level the Re- 
sistance movements have been infiltrated through 
and through by the Communist Party — he put his 
hand. on my shoulder, looked at me, and stopped 
— of which I have been a member for seventeen 
years." 

He walked on again. I eebe the tranquil 
rain on the slate roofs, and that hand on my 
shoulder — and also the huge assembly hall where 
we had made so many speeches in the days of the 
World Committee against Fascism, and where this 
time I was to address the Resistance fighters. 

Although most of the Congress members were 
ex-fighters, their deeds of valor did not exempt them 
from the feeling of inferiority that the Girondin 
feels toward the Montagnard, the liberal toward the 
extremist, the Menshevik toward anyone who de- 
clares himself a Bolshevik. While the fellow travel- 
ers took heart from joining forces with a party which 
was beginning to speak of General de Gaulle as if 
he were a Kerensky, the non-Commmunists were 
groping because they failed to understand that dur- 
ing these months any movement born of the Re- 
sistance must be Gaullist if it did not want to be 
Communist: because only the General was really 
prepared to set up an independent state and nation 
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as an alternative to a Communist state. They hardly 
knew him; he had done nothing to win them over or 
even to get to know them, he had more prestige 
than popularity, and perhaps he believed that they 
were already in the hands of the Communists. 
My speech was addressed to the Resistance as a 
whole, and they knew that the following day I 
was returning to the front. 

The Resistance had mobilized the energy of 
France; it must do so again, or risk being no more 
than an old soldiers’ association. We had repre- 
sented France in rags; our significance did not 
‘spring from the action of our networks, but from 
the fact that we had been witnesses. The coal mines 
of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais had been na- 
tionalized on December 13; Renault, on January 
16. These were not right-wing measures. 
` cisive step, everyone knew, would be the nationali- 
zation of credit; if the government took it, it had 
to be allowed a fair chance to govern, and we 
would have to define ourselves in terms of a na- 
tional, not a political, task. There had been talk 
of the troubles that the repatriation of the prisoners 
would bring in its wake. Let the Movement re- 
establish all its sections, from the Rhine to Paris, 
and put them at their service. Let the National 
Front join with us, if it genuinely wanted to, for 
the common good. Then we would see. “A new 
Resistance is beginning . . ." 

After ten or a dozen speeches, and ‘“‘fraternal’’ 
visits from Communist or para-Communist dele- 
gations, amalgamation was defeated by 250 votes 
to 119. The Communist Party would not be able 
to make use of the Resistance against General de 
Gaulle. But on my way back to the front through 
the snow-covered countryside of Champagne, I 
thought of my Communist comrades in Spain, of 
the epic of the Soviet achievement, in spite of the 
OGPU, of the Red Army, and of the Communist 
farmers of Corréze, always ready to help us in 
spite of the Milice on behalf of this Party which no 
longer seemed to believe in any other victories but 
those won by subterfuge. I thought of the hand on 
my shoulder in that Station Road where the slates 
gleamed in the rain. 





I was living in the big Dutch-style house at 
Boulogne.where some years later the young Del- 
phine Renard was almost blinded by OAS ex- 
plosives. It must have been after nine o'clock, for 
the summer evening was turning to night over the 
pillbox shelter built by the Germans at the corner 
of the garden. The telephone rang. 
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“I have an important message for you," came the 
voice of one of my regular interlocutors. “Can I 
see you in an hour or two?" 

“By all means.” 

“PIL be round at about eleven." 

At eleven o'clock a military car pulled up out- 
side the house. I opened the door. We were alone. 
The man who had telephoned did not cross the 
threshold of the huge studio; still only dimly lit. 

“General de Gaulle asks you in the name of | 
France if you will help him." 

It was an odd way of putting it. But in London 


one of the General's first speeches to his officers 


was something like: “Gentlemen, you know where 
your duty lies.” The tone of today's message was 
identical. 

“TIt goes without saying,” I answered. 

“PI tell you what time tomorrow." 

We shook hands. The car, which had turned 
around, skirted the little pillbox and disappeared 
in the direction of the Seine. 

I was surprised; though not excessively so — I 
have a tendency to think myself useful. But after _ 
my first escape, in November, 1940, I had written 
to General de Gaulle, assuming that the Free 
French Forces could use any airmen they could 
find. No reply. Since he was said to have rejected 
Pierre Cot, I supposed that he found my support 
unwelcome because of my participation in the 
Spanish Civil War; however, before the creation of 
the Alsace-Lorraine Brigade, our maquis group 
had always found General Koenig — and behind 


him, General de Gaulle — ready to help. 


I was summoned to the War Ministry and shown 
in to General de Gaulle as the clock struck. Some 
large ordnance-survey maps on the walls gave the 
room a working atmosphere. He motioned to me 
to sit down to the right of his desk. 

I had retained an exact memory of his face: in 
1943, Ravanel, then chief of the groupes francs, had 
shown me a photograph of him that had arrived 
by parachute. It was a head-and-shoulders pic- 
ture; we did not even know that General de Gaulle 
was very tall. I was reminded of the delegates of 
the Third Estate who were stupefied the first time 
they saw Louis XVI; up to 1943, we had not known 
the face of the man in whose name we were fight- 
ing. 

What struck me now was the way in which he 
did not resemble his photographs. The real mouth 
was a little smaller, the mustache a little darker. 
And the cinema, although it conveys all sorts of 


expressions, has only once caught his dense, heavy 


gaze — much later, during an interview with 
Michel Droit, when he looked straight into the cam- 
era and seemed to be looking at each individual 
viewer. 

“First of all, the Sut ? he said. 


A. surprising introduction. | | 

“Its simple enough,” I replied. “I engaged in a 
struggle for — let's call it social justice. Perhaps, 
more precisely, the aim was to give men a chance. 
I was president of the World Committee against 
Fascism with Romain Rolland, and I went with 
Gide to deliver to Hitler, who refused to see us, 
a protest against the Reichstag Pie-iials. Then 
there was the Spanish E ai s t to 
fight in Spain. Not with thé Internatiónal Brigade 
— it didn't yet exist, and it we who gave it the 
time to exist: the Communist Party was still think- 
ing it over. Then came the war, the real one. Then 
defeat, and like so many others, I espoused the 
cause of France. When 
I got back to Paris, Al- 
bert Camus asked me 
whether we wouldn't 
one day have to choose 
between Russia and 
America. To me, the 
choice is not between 
Russia and America, but 
between Russia and 
France. When a weak 
France finds herself face 
to face with a powerful 
Russia, I no longer be- 
lieve a word of what I 
used to believe when a 
powerful France faced a 
weak Soviet Union. A 
weak Russia wants pop- 
ular fronts, a strong 
Russia wants people's 
democracies. 

*[ once heard Stalin 
say: ‘At the beginning 
of the Revolution we 





return to 1938. 


“From a historical standpoint, it seems to me that . 


the essential lesson of the last twenty years has been 
the primacy of the nation — which is not the sam 
as nationalism: it's a matter of individuality, not 
superiority. Marx, Victor Hugo, Michelet (who 
went so far as to write: ‘France is a person’), all 
believed in a United States of Europe. In this 
context it wasn’t Marx who was the prophet, but 
Nietzsche, when he wrote that the twentieth cen- 
tury would be the century of national wars. Did 
you hear the Jnternationale when you were in Mos- 
cow, General?” 
“It wasn't mentioned: it had gone sour." 
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«I was there when the Russian national anthem 
became the official ceremonial music. For some 
weeks Pravda had been using, for the first time, the 
phrase ‘our Soviet fatherland.’ Everybody knew 
what it meant. And I realized that what was hap- 
pening was that at last Russia had found in Com- 


_munism a way to assert her position and prestige 


in the world —a successful Orthodoxy or Pan- 
Slavism —" He was looking at me attentively, 
with no sign either of agreement or disagreement. 
“because, even if one disregarded Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin — which would be difficult 
— Communism would still come nearer than any- 
thing else today to expressing the revolutionary po- 
tential, which the French 
Revolution expressed in 
its time." 

“What do you mean 
by the revolutionary po- 
tential?" 

“The provisional form 
which the demand for 
justice assumes — from 
peasant risings to revo- 
lutions. In our century, 
its a matter of social 
justice, which is no 
doubt partly due to the 
decline of the great re- 
ligions; the Americans 
are believers, but Ameri- 
can civilization is not a 
religious one. 

“The National Front 
is para-Communist, on 
the way to being openly 
Communist; my friends 
are para-laborites, on 


we 
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PH —, the way toward a social 


looked to European revolution to save us, and now 
the European revolution waits upon the Red 
Army. I don’t believe in a revolution in France 


democracy wich doesn’t yet exist and which they 
don't kn Coie to look for from themselves, 
thé Socialist Party, or from you." 

“What do they want to do?" 

“Bhe same as in 1848 and 1871 — play out a 
hefoic drama called Revolution. Honorably, in 
ihe case of the genuine ones, who didn't emerge 
from between the paving stones when the army 
arrived.” 

He raised his forefinger in a warning gesture. 
“Make no mistake: France no longer wants Revo- 
lution. The time is past." 

I was struck by the neutrality of his tone — he 
might have been talking about the Roman Empire. 
Our intellectuals were passionately living out a 
political mythology, and the armies of Communism 
and fascism were still face to face. For the first 
time, I realized how trifling the supreme values of 
others, even of many people who were not his op- 
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ponents, tended to seem to him. “The time is past" 


was said in the tone in which a mystic might speak - 


of the flesh. But mystics do not believe in History. 

“The slogan of Combat," I said, ‘‘is still ‘From 
Resistance to Revolution.’ ” 

“Whats. the circulation of Combat? I have an- 
nounced that all the sources of power and credit 
will be nationalized in the course of this year. Not 
for the sake of the left, but for the sake of France. 
The right is in no hurry to support the State, and 
the left is in too much of a hurry." 


He stood up. “What struck y most.when you 
came back to Paris?” 
The lies.” 


The aide had opened the door, alid the General 
showed me out. “Thank you," he said. 
Some days later I was asked to join the General's 


staff as technical adviser. It was then that work be- - 


gan on plans for.the modernization of education, 
and that Stoetzel received the first million francs 
for the pürpose of organizing effective opinion 
polls. The gods were on our side: the last poll, 
which was to do with the constitutional referendum, 
was accurate to witbin three points in a thousand. 
Between April and August, Roosevelt, Mussolini, 
and' Hitler had died, Churchill had gone, Germany 
had surrendered, Bad the atomic bomb. had ex- 
ploded over Hiroshima. On October 21, 1945, 
the elections returned 302 Communist and socialist 
members to the Assembly. The General, unani- 
mously elected head of the government, formed his 
ministry, in which I became Minister of Informa- 
tion. 





At the end of 1958, General de Gaulle, once more 
Premier, decided to improve relations with various 
Asian countries which had been more and more 
neglected for the past twenty ycars. 
that I visit the heads of some of these states — 
first of all Nehru. 

I was familiar with the situation in India, having 
recently entertained Jayaprakash Narayan, the 
Bombay socialist leader. And my friend the writer 
Raja Rao, India’s greatest expert on France, had 
also just been to Paris. Our ambassador was less 
pessimistic than the prefects of the Antilles. 

He was waiting for me at the airport, at two in 
the morning, with the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whose white sari shone in the landing 
lights. Her name was Lakshmi. A Western Secre- 
tary of State might well be called Mary, like the 
Virgin, but the goddesses of other religions provide 
more food for dreams. Count Ostrorog, a descend- 
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woke up. The ministers’ 
" always is: cautious and tactful. 


He requested 


thus infringing the salt-tax laws. 


ant of the Mogul conquerors — and an illegiti- . 
mate son of Pierre Loti, according to Foreign Office 
gossip — was that rare specimen, a man worthy of 
what the title “Ambassador to India” conjures up ` 
for poets. This descendant of the lords of the — 
steppes, hidalgo, Roman cardinal, and exemplarily 
French, was the ambassador of an age-old Medi- 
terranean to an India that was still in its youth — 
a curious thought, knowing what India is. 

When we reached the Capitol (I was the guest of 
the government) I could only make out the dark 
mass of the building, then corridors, a big portrait 
of Gandhi in a dhoti, and the chief of protocol 
surrounded by a staff of servants worthy of viceregal 
days — one to open each door. Having dismissed 
these Ali Baba personages, he discussed with me the 
details of. my mission. The minister resporisible for 
culture was to receive me at eight o’clock. . 

The newspapers were already there when I 
welcome was what it 
They were waiting 
for my interview with Nehru. I was calling on 
Nehru in his office in the Parliament building. This 


meant a transition from the majesty of the Capitol 


to municipal corridors and waiting rooms for minor 
petitioners. -But, as in the Capitol, innumerable 
pictures of Gandhi decorated the walls. 

Gandhi was still present throughout India, in 
his achievements, his example, his image. For 
Europe, he was simply a liberator with clean hands; 
a symbol of saintliness, with the quaintness that 
goes with so many saints: an obstinate nun with a 
big toothless smile, dressed in a humble plebeian 
garment worn like the uniform of freedom. Al- 
though India was beginning to see in him the last 
avatar of Vishnu, certain outstanding phases of 
his life were still precisely remembered: the sermon 
in 1920 under a huge banyan tree, then the crowd 
on the banks of the Sabarmati; the Amritsar massa- 
cre; the fingers of his left hand' held up to show the 
crowd the four main duties of India; the weird 
pyre. made up of European clothes, collars, braces 
thrown away by people who thenceforth would . 
wear only the khadi — the precursor of his own fun- . 
eral pyre in front of which the Bhagavad-Gita would 
be recited. And civil disobedience, and the non- 


"cooperation movement which began on the day 


Tilak died. And above all, the Salt March. 

On March 2, 1930, Gandhi had informed the 
Viceroy that civil disobedience would begin nine 
days later. On the twelfth, he set off toward the 
sea followed by seventy disciples. 
put out flags, spread branches over the roads, knelt 
as the pilgrims passed by. Three hundred village : 
headmen resigned from their posts. The original ` 
seventy had grown to several thousand when 
Gandhi collected some salt left behind by the waves, 
Tropical Heat . 


The peasants ` 


Leite 1 


makes salt indispensable to working men and ani- 
mals — but everyone knew that for health reasons 
Gandhi had not touched it for six years. At a 
single stroke he had roused the whole of India. 

All along the coast, fishermen began collectirg 
salt; the peasants followed suit, and the police 
began to make mass arrests. The resisters let them- 








selves be arrested, but] wduld mot surrender their 
salt. In Bombay, Jsixty thoyusand{ people gathered in 
front of the Hose of Cohgress} on the terrace of 
which quantities| of saline sand were processed. 
The salt which Gandhij had collected was sold for 
1600 rupees. 

When Nehru was séntenced Ko six months in 
prison, India answered with hajtal. In Patna, a 
crowd flung themselves on the ground in front of 
the government cavalry. In Karachi fifty thou- 
sand Indians watched salt being collected while the 
police stood by, helpless. Nevertheless, soon there 
were a hundred thousand people in prison. On the 
night of May 4—5, Gandhi was arrested in a village 
among his disciples. 

At Dharasana, north of Bombay, crowds marched 
on the government salt depot, which was guarded 
by four hundred policemen. One after the other, 
as they approached the factory, they were struck 
down; others silently replaced them, and fell in 
their turn. Stretcher bearers removed the bleeding 
bodies. The factory went on working, a temporary 
hospital had to be opened, and all India became 
aware of its servitude. Soon, Churchil was to 
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speak of “this seditious fakir, half-naked in the 
palace of the Viceroy!” 

Now the Viceroy was gone, and the legend of 
Gandhi, which for the West had become one of 
noble passivity, remained a fighting legend here. A 
fight, above all, with words. When he had an- 
nounced that he would give up eating if the rights 
of the untouchables were not recognized, it was 
not a matter of "fasting" but of starving to death. 
This self-inflicted torture which challenged India's 
most powerful taboo was no less irrational than the 
taboo itself, and the Hindus had followed it like 
a slow crucifixion. In these multitudes, of whom 
95 percent did not own a radio, everyone knew 
when Gandhi began to be in danger of death. 
And everyone knew that his ultimate aim was the 
purification of India, that independence was not 
the primary consideration. He had wanted his 
teachings to reach the most humble, even when he 
said: “Swaraj will not come through the victory 
of the few, but only when all have become capable 
of resisting injustice." And they had all prayed 
aloud when they heard that the cartridge case had 
fallen from the murdered Mahatma’s shawl, and 
that everything had come to an end at last with a 
dark red bullet glowing in his white ashes. Never- 
theless, Gandhi was still present in this Parliament 
as he was in the Capitol. Vinoba Bhave, whose 
only weapons were his words, had just been given 
five million acres of land (not the best, of course) 
for the peasants. 

In a world from which the shadows of Stalin and 
of Hitler had not yet faded, India could boast of 
having freed herself from England without a single 
English casualty. In spite of all the poverty, the 
word democracy took on an almost religious mean- 
ing here. Bandung had shown Nehru’s authority 
— as had the uneasiness aroused by his silence in 
the face of the Russian action in Budapest. But 
the politics of India were no more fashioned in 
the Congress or in Parliament than the politics 
of Hitler’s Germany were fashioned in the Reichs- 
tag: the politics of India were the heritage of the 
little man in a loincloth who had taken it into his 
head to lead millions of Indians off to pick salt in 
the Indian Ocean as a protest against the salt tax, 
and to find freedom there. 





I was shown into an office where the press and 
about fifty agitated photographers were waiting 
for the usher who would come to fetch me. Sud- 
denly they all turned: another door had opened to 
reveal not the usher but Nehru. 
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He knew that he was under attack from the Delhi 
press for receiving me. For good reasons: Indo- 
china, Algeria. And for puerile reasons: a lot of 
journalists, taking their cue from certain London 
weeklies, had the perspicacity to see General de 
Gaulle as a successor to Hitler. And also for an- 
other reason of which I was not aware, although 
Nehru was: the majority of the Delhi papers would 
be hostile to him whatever he did. The pressmen 
now stood aside to make way for him, murmuring 
his first name as the crowd were said to have done 
when he came to the place where the murdered 


Gandhi lay. He embraced me, and said (the oc-: 


casion was being televised), as if we had met a 
inonth before, though it was more tlian twenty 
years since we had met: “I am glad to see you 
again. The last time was after you were wounded in 
Spain. You were just out of the hospital, and I was 


just out of jail" I admired the skill with which, : 


for the time being, he had disarmed this herd; and 
I admired the human quality, which no skill could 
have contrived. He took my arm, and we went into 
his office. I remember only the table, of a rare wood 
which, after reflecting the last of the television 
lights, now reflected only the rose which lay between 
us — the same as the one he always wore — and his 
face. When people read this, perhaps that face will 
no longer be as familiar as it is today: history will 
only have preserved the mask. It was a Roman 
face with a slight heaviness about the lower lip 
that gave his apparently “posed” smile the seduc- 
tiveness which a suggestion of innocence imparts to a 
great man. But beyond the set mask of the photo- 
graphs, there was that smile linked with a dreamy 
expression which suggested blue eyes (they were 
brown) in harmony with his nearly gray complex- 
ion. 

I remembered him as having had something of 
the look of a maquis leader with the forage cap he 
used to wear before 1940. Now he evinced a benev- 
olently ironic world-weariness, which overlay his 
toughness without entirely concealing it. (When 
his mother was insulted while taking food to prison- 
ers, he had revoked all visits for a period of seven 
months at the prison of Dehra Dun. Gandhi used 
to say: “He is courage itself.") Time had not so 
much aged his face as somehow given him a slightly 
different one — as it can happen to men who early 
in life resemble their mother and later come to re- 
semble their father. And in his voice, his bearing, 
there appeared (reappeared?) beneath the patrician 
intellectual the English gentleman's ease and self- 
possession which he had doubtless learned to emu- 
late in his youth. 

He read General de Gaulle's letter outlining my 
credentials, put it on the table, and said with a 
broad smile, “So now you're a minister." 

' The phrase did not in the least mean You're a 
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member of the French government. In a slightly 
Balzacian, and especially Hindu, sense, it meant: , 
So this is your latest incarnation. 

“Mallarmé used to tell this story," I answered. 
“One night he was listening to the cats talking 
in the gutter. One inquisitive black cat asked his, 
a venerable tom, ‘And what do you do? ‘At the 
moment, I’m pretending to be the cat at the Mallar- 
més." 

Nehru smiled even more broadly, and nodded. 
His hand gestures, once so expansive, were now 
turned inwards toward his body, the fingers almost 
closed. And it was in these chilly gestures, which 
gave his authority a charm such as I have never 
since encountered, that I saw the only real differ- 
ence between the old Nehru and the man I was 
talking to now. For authority is a state of being, 
which remains constant. I explained to him briefly 
how I envisaged the exhibition of Indian art that 
we wished to put on in Paris. He gave his agree- 
ment and asked me what we suggested in exchange. 
I proposed Romanesque sculpture, or a historical 
exhibition on the subject of the Revolution. 

“For us," he said, “France means the Revolu- 
tion. ... When Vivekananda discovered it, he 
spent a whole day shouting ‘Vive la République! n 
to his friends. Did you know that Les Misérables 
is one of the most famous foreign books in India?" 

I had already come across this French presence, 
and was to come across it again later on many oc- 
casions. Soviet Russia has not erased it. In the 
underdeveloped countries, the machine brings 
qualified technicians rather than an industrial 
proletariat. And wherever revolution is called for 
not by the proletariat but by the nation, the message 
of the French Revolution, the exaltation of the 
fight for justice proclaimed from Saint-Just to 
Jaurès, by way of Michelet and above all Victor - 
Hugo, has retained a prestige at least as great as - 
that of Marxism. I saw piles of copies of Les 
Misérables between Bakunin and the theoretical 
writings of Tolstoy on the Ramblas in Barcelona 
during the Civil War. 

“Romanesque sculpture?” he went on. “Practi-: 
cally no one here really admires our own sculpture : 
from the classical period. It exercises a magical 
force on the masses, up to a certain point; so do 
roadside idols. The members of Parliament respect 
Ellora but don’t go there." 

“The relationship of politicians to art is always , 
fairly complicated; but after all, yours at least 
know the Bhagavad-Gita.” 

“In the same way as English MP’s know the 
Bible.” Nehru was creating India while surrounded | 
by a Saturn's Ring of hostile politicians. When I 
said how surprised I was at the Delhi papers 
strange image of the French government, he an- ` 
swered: “Oh! and of the Indian government too!” 
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with a gesture of hope and resignation, an ironic 
inshallah. 

I suggested to him that in ihis respect General 
de Gaulle's position was not very:different from his 
own. He was intrigued by the idea, but I doubt 
if he was convinced. 


T memory — or the presence — of totalitarian 
parties remained so strong that in French eyes 
Nehru resembled Stalin more than he did Roose- 
velt; but. for Nehru, in spite of himself, General de 
Gaulle probably resembled Mussolini rather than 
Churchill. Nevertheless, too intelligent and too 
well informed to believe that the General was a 
fascist leader, he.followed the progress of events in 
France with attention. He had not intervened in 
Indochina or in Algeria, because he considered 


that a nation should win its independence without ` 


foreign help. He did not take the Fourth Republic 
seriously: one of its prime ministers had prudently 
entertained him in a restaurant in the Bois de 
Boulogne, because it was spring. But he had a 
close-up view of the decline of England, which he 
had known for so long as the strongest power in the 
world, and he observed the decline of Europe, 
without forgetting that he had seen the rebirth of 
Germany and Russia. Then again, concerned as 
he was with Africa, he found it hard to reconcile 
the creation of the French Community with the 
Algerian War. The word Algeria came up in the 
course of the interview, and I could see from his 
slight gesture of withdrawal that as my host ‘he 
was apologetic about having pronounced it. 

I merely said, “It will be General de Gaulle who 
brings peace to Algeria." 

He looked at me, puzzled or incredulous. For me 
as for him, neither the maintenance of the French 
Community nor the independence of our former 
African colonies, if that was what succeeded the 
Community, was consonant with the endless pur- 
suit of the Algerian War. 

“What part do the Communists play in it, in 
your opinion?" he asked. 

“A big part in Paris, a small one in Algiers. But 
do you think there is still such a thing as a Com- 
munist policy?" 

He gave me a questioning look. 

“What I mean is this: in the old days Great 


Britain used to have a global policy after her. 


fashion. Not so the United States. It has become 
the most powerful nation in the world without 
wishing to, which was not the,case either with 
Alexander, or Caesar, or Tamerlane, or Napoleon: 
their hegemonies were the result of their conquests. 
This is perhaps why the United States makes war 
so well and peace so badly.” | 


- 
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| [I remembered seeing John Foster Dulles, the 
American Secretary of State, drive through the 
gates.of the Hotel Matignon in an enormous car, 

like a Roman proconsul entering some city of the: 
East. The following day, the General had said to 
me, * Either there is a West, with a common policy 
toward the rest of the world, or else . . . But there 
will be no West." And there had been none.. 

“The present global policy. of the Americans," I 
went on, “‘is based on anti-Communism; in other 
words, it is determined by Russian policy. This. 
applies even to something as impressive as the 
Marshall Plan. On the other.hand, we have expe- 
rience of a Russian global policy, the policy of 
harnessing the forces of the International to the 
service of the Soviet Union. But since Stalin's. 
death that particular policy seems to have had its 
day. At least that 1s what's suggested by Algeria, 
and Africa in general — and even Bandung. Today 
it’s mostly the intellectuals who put political prob- 
lems in terms of Communism.” 

. “What is their attitude toward it?” 

“In France, Communism means the Communist 
Party, such as you have always known it for better 
or worse. Many intellectuals are torn between 
social justice and the nation, rather than between 
Communism and capitalism. In the Resistance, 
I chose France; and I am not the only one. 

“In the United States, things seem to me quite 
different. For my American friends, after the Hiss 
trial and the Oppenheimer affair, Communism was 


~- a plot: the Communists were secret agents of the 


Russians — who were fighting for the proletariat; 
only the proletariat was the trade unions, who were 
not Communists.” 

He smiled again. “Everyone believes in other 
peoples Communists. But, ‘Everyone approaches 
God by way. of his own gods’ is the Indian saying." 

A quip? 

“My remark surprises you? F rom what I know of 
Europe, I’m surprised at your surprise. Approach- 
ing God by way of one's own gods — surely the 
West does nothing else but that, in the realm of the 
mind, in admiring at the same time Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel, Spencer, not to mention the people who 
admire Nietzsche — or Marx — and Jesus at the 
same time.” - 





He returned to the subject of Communism. Like 
General de Gaulle, he no longer regarded it as of 
fundamental importance. “Here, the Communists 
are mainly occupied with polemics,’’ he said. 
One of our states, Kerala, is Communist: all the 
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same, the members of the Central Committee are 
Brahmans.” I knew that he did not share the anti- 
Communism of Gandhi, who had said, “Russia has 
a dictator who dreams of peace and thinks he can 
reach it across a sea of blood.” But Gandhi had 
also said: “The intellectuals are appalled by my 
ideas and my methods.” 

Nehru saw and admired the Russian Revolution 
as a war of liberation against Czari$m, which he 
identified with colonialism. Since he di 









threatened. either by the Indian Cómmunist P ty 
or by the Red Army, he thought of Russia from A 
Since De did not believe in an armed 


distance. 





munism and the supersession of aces ty the 
United States. For him, it had meant decoloniza- 


tion, and abové all the liberation of Asia. His state 
socialism had nothing in common either with the 
Soviets or withicapitalism, ‘‘which is not lacking 
in violence either, in its own way." The West (and 
perhaps Russia) judged India in terms of the cold 
' war, and talked about the Third World and neutral- 
ism. But for Nehru there was his world, which was 
‘not to be defined in terms of the two others: the 
world of the countries at once newly liberated and 
underdeveloped, which must first’ and foremost 
change their civilization. 

By westernizing themselves? 

“To a certain extent; but in two hundred years 
science and machines have produced a very differ- 
ent civilization from the one that existed at the time 
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‘the industrialization of India, 


— 


of the French Revolution and the American War of 
Independence; the India they will produce in a 
hundred years time wil not be much like the 
present one, but perhaps it won't be ‘much like 
Europe either.” For the West, the Soviet Union 
was the symbol of a past revolution, and sometimes, 
perhaps, a future one; for Nehru, it was primarily 
a symbol of planning. “Nothing since the discovery 
of nonviolence has struck me as forcibly as the 
development of Soviet Central Asia. And perhaps 
Europeans do not realize that in Asia today, indus- 
trialization is as powerful a myth as independence 
was." . 

They would have to use Russian techniques and 
American capital according to circumstances. 
Without too many illusions, however, for if foreign 
aid was indispensable to India’ S development, this 
could only come from India's own efforts, ‘“‘other- 
wise we run the risk of a colonialism of the mind; 
and in any case I don't believe that every Indian is 


particularly anxious to possess a refrigerator and a 


car.” What refrigerators? The tragedy that had 
India by the throat was hunger. Would Commu- 
nist planning prove more effective against famine 
than liberal capitalism? 


I REALIZED why.his words had shaken what we 
called the Third World. In this domain, like 
Gandhi, he was revealing the obvious. He made 
some reference to the Round Table Conference, 
Gandhi huddled in his blanket among dignitaries 
as gilded as the painted nymphs on the ceiling, “at 
the time when the Aga Khan was making a show of 
support for Independence, and when the parlor 
socialists, in London and in India, were calling 
Gandhi a super-reactionary." Beside this tiny 
shadow, Stalin remained colossal but seemed like 
an interloper. Khrushchev and Bulganin had 
come to the Capitol as heads of state among others. 
Nehru’s English upbringing was not Marxist, and 
his Indian upbringing drove him to fight against 
caste rather than class; for the untouchables, who 
in spite of the Constitution were dying on the lawns 
of the Capitol, rather than for the proletariat. 

But the maintenance of true independence, and 
could only be 
founded on a State. And Nehru was conscious of 
the fragility of the one he was fashioning. He held 
that all revolution was inseparable from an ethical 
drive, a desire for justice; in the West, this had come 
from individuals, and was founded on reason and 
equality before the law, which they held to be the 
supreme values. It was not so in India. There 
individualism, and even the individual, played 
only a minor role. The fundamental reality is caste. 
The Indian is not an individual who finds himself 


a member of a caste in the'sense in which one can 

say that a European is an individual who belongs to 
` a nation: he is a member of his!caste as a true 
Christian is baptized before being an individual. 
In the past, the Hindu ethic was never profoundly 
altered by secular men, nor even by the Brahmans, 
but only by the ascetics: because the ascetic is 
‘outside caste, and because he is dedicated to the 
gods. Apart from self-denial, the fundamental ethic 
of India is devotion to caste, which is inseparable 
from religion: there is no conception of a lay ethic. 
Gandhi,.in the eyes of the West India’s political 
leader, was in Indian eyes, and no doubt his own, 
a traditional great ascetic. 

» , 





«ac 
The liberation struggle had not called into ques- 
tion the nature of Indian society. The Communists 
accused the Congress Party of being a bourgeois 


party. When had it ever claimed to be proletarian? | 


Its objective, independence, was: national, not 
social. It had fought for all. But the objective once 
gained, social justice became a major problem. 
And caste-consciousness was stronger than class- 
consciousness. 


members of Parliament were only partially eman- 
cipated from their caste. The parliamentary ideal 
derived from an ideal image of the British Parlia- 
ment, and had no connection with the Indian past; 
the agnostic Nehru strove in vain to make it Indian. 
To create a modern India, he was obliged to rely 


directly on his people by associating the humblest 


Indian with an epic (he simply called it “a great 
enterprise"). ‘‘India must be activated, but by 
herself, not by government orders.” But immemo- 
rial India saw social injustice as part of the cosmic 
order, and the cosmic order must of necessity mean 
justice. Had Gandhi, though determined to destroy 
untouchability, been equally determined to destroy 
the castes? His struggle against untouchability had 
been enough to have him assassinated, not by a 
Communist, but by one of those traditionalists who 
put the assassin's picture up on their walls, and who 
still played a role in the army which the Minister 
of War did not take lightly. Long live the eternal 
order, with its kchatriya (the warrior caste) armored 
divisions and air force, its Brahman administrators, 
and the corpse of Nehru after the corpse of Gandhi! 

This was what even his socialist opponents called 
the second great problem of India. ! 

* Obviously I have never dreamed! of a Congress 
whose members were ascetics. But .after all," he 
added sadly, “how can our political personnel com- 


The political apparatus did not. 
constitute an order like the Communist Party: . 
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pare with that of a totalitarian party, or of British 
democracy? So, I have to strengthen the State. The 
great historic figures of our time have been linked 
with a struggle; more often than not with the 
seizure of power by a victorious party. Even 
Gandhi’s name remains linked with the struggle for 
the liberation of India.” 

When the struggle was for independence or for 
revolution, of whatever sort, it carried within itself 
the seeds of its own metamorphosis. I remembered 
Trotsky once talking to me about Thermidor. 
But in this banal office surrounded by glory and 
by famine, I was aware that the enigmatic force 
which transformed the leather-jacketed people’s 
commissars into gilt-edged marshals far exceeded 
the miserable gains of the winning side, and swept 
along the conquerors whom it found in its path as 
the Ganges.sweeps along its flotsam. Lenin had 
ended his life still wearing the cap shown in all his 
photographs in Soviet embassies — but he had 
written, ‘“‘There is no instance of a revolution which 
did not end. up by increasing the power of the 
State." And Stalin's cap was a field marshal’s cap. 
Thermidor was studied by the revolutionaries in 
the spirit of the bourgeoisie itself, and they defined 
it as a return. None of the pitfalls encountered by 
the Indian government would bring back the 
power of England. What was holding back the 
permanent revolution and the time of equality 
was not the past but the future, the seeds which 
independence and revolution carry in themselves. 

“I must sustain the feelings that we brought to 
life, in order to create a State in a country whose 
national consciousness is primarily religious and 
where the word. State, whether applied to the 
Mogul Empire or the British Raj, has always stood 
for administration. Shaped by independence, our 
organization is in the course of becoming electoral." 

Poor elections! What I sensed behind these 
friendly and clearheaded observations was the 
inescapable necessity which Lenin, Mao, and Mus- 
solini had come up against, and which was not only 
the power of a single party: the imperative of the 
State. This alone could ensure India's survival and 
its destiny, the State, which had perhaps haunted 
Alexander and had certainly haunted Caesar and 
Charlemagne and Napoleon. But before the advent 
of Islam (and even then) had India ever been a 
State? | 

“Don’t forget that Europe continually calls 
‘nonviolence’ what we call nonviolent resistance. 
When was India ever a State before the Moguls? 
Not under the Guptas, I imagine. And to what 
extent," Nehru added sadly, “could a State be 
founded on nonviolent action? But in any case, 


-was it really a State that we wanted to build?" 


He pitied India. He knew its misery. But he 
wanted to see it committed to a unique destiny, 


an 
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dedicated to becoming the conscience of the world. 
And it was no doubt because he knew that I loved 
this India that he had not forgotten our former 
meetings. 

“General de Gaulle,” I said, “thinks that a State 


which does not sooner or later found its legitimacy . 


on the defense of the nation is doomed to disappear." 
“Yes. If they want to bomb India, well, let them. 
You can destroy an army, a government, perhaps a 
regime: you cannot destroy a people." : 
Who were “they”? The West? But he added, 
*Every time China becomes China again, she 
becomes imperialist,” 





In speech after speech Nehru bad ere his 
listeners that although the peoples of India. did 
not claim to be superior to others, they knew them- 


selves to be different. The difference to which he : 


had dedicated his life, the supreme value that India 
had brought to the world, was nonviolent action, 
` by virtue of which the liberation of India could 
rank with the great revolutions of history. He knew 
better than I did why Gandhi had translated the 
Bhagavad-Gita; he knew better than I why he him- 
self had called the Buddha “India’s greatest son,” 
In spite of the horrors of the separation of Hindu- 
stan and Pakistan, in spite of Kashmir, nonviolence 
retained its luster. Here, the word democracy did 
. not yet make people smile. Europe confused the 

passionate ideology inherited from Gandhi with pas- 
— sivity, but Nehru still believed what he had once 
written: *It has been said that nonviolent action 
was an illusion; here, it has been the only real 
means of political action. Even in politics, an evil 
action has evil consequences. That, I believe, is 
a law of Nature as precise as any law of physics or 
chemistry." 

I remembered Ramakrishna: “God cannot ap- 
pear where there is hate, or shame, or fear." But 
I also remembered Gandhi: “It is better to fight 
than to be afraid.” ` 

just as Stalin had claimed to be creating the 
Soviet Union on the same basis as Lenin had created 
the Revolution, so Nehru was compelled to give at 
least the appearance of creating India on the same 
basis as Gandhi had won independence. Every- 
thing, in particular the unity of this federal state, 
rested on a foundation of teaching, but this in its 
turn was based less on a British rationalism to which 
Nehru readily subscribed than on the expression of 
the deepest feelings of India. Hence their effective- 
ness, which surprised the West. When I met Nehru 
for the first time in Paris around 1935, I had asked 
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him, *What connection do you see between non- 
violence and reincarnation?” He had paused to 
reflect; he still retained from his imprisonment a 
grave deliberation of mind, very different from ‘the 
suggestion of playfulness beneath the smiling 
seriousness of the head of state. He was well aware 
that ahimsa, the nonviolence of India, was not to 
be considered a method for gaining indeperidence 
without risking a bad reincarnation. He saw non- 
violence as a powerful myth, not a theory. He 
remembered our talk. ‘‘Tolstoy is supposed to have 
asked Gandhi the same question.” 

“What was Gandhi's answer? 
yours? . 

“What was my answer?” 

“Roughly: ‘Reincarnation had to be the fertil- 
izer? ? 

The struggle against poverty combined with in- 
difference to the standard of living, the refusal to 
choose between the Communist and capitalist 


The same as 


‘nations, or to justify the means by the end, did not 


spring from a nineteenth-century liberalism but 
from thousands of years of Hindu thought. Not 
for nothing had Gandhi been Nehru's guru. 
Bandung had given India a moral rather than a 
political authority. | 

"Were you not struck," he asked me; half- 
smiling, half-serious, “by that saying in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita: ‘He who really does what he should will 
obtain what he wants?” 

I was deeply interested in what he said, for the 
element of irony was superficial. Any head of state 
or head of government must reckon sooner or later 
with “reasons of state," and he masks the necessity 
either with the values of the man he is talking to, 
or with the traditional values of his people, which 
are often his own values. I have heard Russian 
Communists appeal to Orthodox values and Chi- 
nese Communists appeal to Confucian values with 
scarcely a change of terminology. And I have heard 
everybody use the vocabulary of democracy. But 
here, the ethic was really fundamental. 

“What has been your greatest difficulty since 
Independence?" I asked Nehru. 

His reply was instantaneous, although up to this 
point he had often spoken of India as if he were 
groping in the dark. “Creating a just State by just 
means, I think." And, after a brief pause, “Perhaps, 
too, creating a secular State in a religious country. 
Especially when its religion is not founded on an 
inspired book.” | | 
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I was face to face simultaneously with eternal 
India and with an India akin to what is represented 
in our memory by the France of the Year II or the 
United States of Washington: the end of an exem- 


In hope of doing each other some good 


A white, tasty liquid 


Some people say that only real milk from real cows tastes the 
way milk should. They are right. Lately it has been found 
that, under certain forage conditions, adding a little real vita- 
min E to the cows' diet can improve the flavor of the milk. 
We make it our business to supply the dairyman with real 
vitamin E for that purpose. 

Some people want to decide for themselves at the cash 
register whether to favor the American dairyman or the 
American farmer who produces vegetable oils which, with 
the help of emulsifiers we make from the products of still 
other farms, go into a dairy product that resembles milk in 
more ways than one. Numerous state legislatures have now 
decided that those people are right, too. 


As the artist sees 


This year and next Jeannette 
Klute's exquisite work, as in 
years gone by, is bringing a 


joyful peace to the eyes of 
beholders at one-woman 
Klute shows in the exhibition 
halls of 26 lands. She hadn’t 
thought of herself as an artist 
when she entered our em- 
ploy in 1940, one of a crew 
of girls hired to run a color 
enlarger. 


Just as parallels are scarce to the way Miss Klute’s career 
developed, so uncommon is the scientist-artist collaboration 
with her boss, the director of Photo Technology at Kodak. 
Ralph M. Evans is himself an unusual director, provided with 
administrative associates of such high competence that he 
can function personally as a working scientist despite an 
official responsibility for 431 other persons’ work. 

Human color perception is the field Evans has long in- 
vestigated. Its phenomena underlie the best known part of 
our business. Chemists to make the dyes in film and psycho- 
physicists to study color stimuli are not enough. Perception 
is the product of stimuli and circumstance. There is no such 
thing as brown light, but there is orange light. A surface from 
which orange light enters the eye may look brown if other 
light enters from nearby at the same time. Brown is greyed 
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Help through knitting 


Decubiti (bedsores) can make a large contribution to a pa- 
tient’s misery. We have been working with knitting mills, 
the American Institute of Laundering, and 2,000 hospitals to 
develop something more satisfactory than the traditional 
sheepskin pads. It turns out to be a %4”~1”-deep pile knit 
fabric of 100% KopEr Polyester Fiber anchored to a sturdy, 
acrylic-coated polypropylene backing. It feels like rabbit fur. 
We hope you never feel it. But if you do have to look into the 
sizes and shapes available and don’t know where to start, write 
Knit Merchandising Department at Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 260 
Madison Avenue, New York City 10016. 





orange. “Greyness,” a new-found dimension which Evans is 
currently introducing to color science, can pass through zero 
and become "fluorence" when a color appears to glow with 
its own light. The artist’s eye, such as Miss Klute possesses, 
has known since the days of the great painters what the scien- 
tists are now slowly learning and systematizing. 

Hence the collaboration. Our cold-hearted goal, of course, 
is to pin down just what happens when a white border de- 
grades a color print even though the 
colors remain physically unchanged, 
and we want to know what can or g 
cannot be done to make a convenient aX. 
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This ex-pro basketball star 
found his toughest competition 
selling computers. 


At 6 foot 4, 210 pounds, Paul Arizin was one of the “small” men in professional 
basketball. Today, he's an IBM computer salesman in Philadelphia. 

His competitors aren't seven feet tall anymore, but the challenge is just as 
tough. "That's why | chose the computer business," says Arizin. “When I re- 
tired from pro ball, | simply couldn't take a routine job. 

“The computer industry is intriguing. Each of my customers has a different 
problem, ranging from routing trucks to unscrambling inventory. And with 
many computer companies working on the same problem, you have to ham- 
mer out the best possible solution, or it's no sale. 

“All this competition not only makes my job exciting, it's good for the cus- 

tomer. For a dollar, today's computer can process a thousand times more data 
than it did in 1950. And as data processing gets even more economical, it be- 
comes useful to more people." 
Although Paul Arizin traded the basketball court for the computer busi- 
ness, he still finds time to coach his son's basketball team. “| 
don't know if there are any all-Americans in the 
bunch, but maybe there's a promising com- 
puter salesman or two." 


















The computer industry began less 
than two decades ago with a 
handful of firms. Today, IBM 
and companies like it have 
created new career opportu- 
nities for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people like Paul 
Arizin. 





There's alegend in Scotland, 

so people say, - 

That when you sip a good Scotch. - 
you hear a Piper play. 

But it has to be a good Scotch. 


that’s the only way — 
You'll hear th 


if the Scotchis light, 
then four or five Play foo! — 


Now six or seven Pipers 

send shivers up your spine. — 
They say of Bonnie Charles the 
Prince. he heard as high as nine. 


One day a master blender 
was blending in the glen 

To see if he could find a way 
to boostit up to ten. 


He tried out every trick he knew, 
A prayer or two, and then: 

He tested it, he tastedif, 

he tested it again. 

Then he heard the Pipers, 

but he wasn’t hearing ten. 


He heard a hundred Pipers. 
He heard a hundred Pipers. 
Ae heard a hundred Pipers 
a-playing in his sien. 


Seagrams ^ a 
(00 PIPERS {`| 


SCOTCH WHISKY | 


Seagram wouldn't settle for less. 


Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky. Imported by Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C 
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Elus period of eee “One day, men mill have 
lived according to their-hearts." ~At-this hour, at 
the other end of the earth, Western . intellectuals 
were fitting India into their little Marxist or 
democratic pigeonholes. And Nehru was attempt- 
ing one of the most profound metamorphoses i in the 
world, in this weakly federal country against which 
Pakistan was building up its strength — in this 
capital where the untouchables isquatted on the 
English lawns, and where at night the cars skirted 
the ‘skeletal sacred COWS asleep « on the asphalt of 
the triumphal avenues. 

I imagined Stalin hearing "Building a just State 
by just means," and his successors, great and small; 
and Hitler not long ago. And above all Mao Tse- 
tung, an Asian like Nehru, a liberator like Nehru, 
who would have considered that the poverty of the 
Indian peasants was the sole reality; that the castes 
could be crushed as he had crushed the money- 
lenders and landowners of China; that a Commu- 


nist army of ten million men would joyfully trans- ° 


form into, people's communes the kingdoms of 
Prince Siddhartha and the last maharajas — and 
that the fleet of wooden gods would one day flow 
down the Ganges with the ashes of Benares. 

“In some ways," Nehru went on, “‘it’s impossible 
to judge what is most difficult. For Gandhi, it was 


to overcome the hardness of heart of cultivated ` 


people. The leaders of the Independence struggle 
were men with a vocation. And now India must 
struggle against herself. But each year is a'little 
better than the last. For how many years? ‘I shall 
never see Kailasa again. This is the mountain of 
the sacred texts, the Sinai of India. It is also one 
of the most beautiful mountains in the Himalayas. 


. In his youth, Gandhi had loved High Kashmir, and 


dreamed of an expedition. In prison, he had 
planned one down to the last detail: the beaten 
earth of prison yards was his substitute for the most 
beautiful lake of Tibet and the most beautiful 
mountain of Kashmir. Then the burden of power 
had revived the dream, and he had written: 
haps the weight of India will be so heavy that old 
age will come without my setting eyes on the lake 
and mountains of my dreams. ” 

Nehru was looking absently at the cover of a chil- 
dren's paper on his desk, which I had leafed through 
in the Capitol while having breakfast. It contained 
an interview with him in "which he said: ‘‘I some- 
times forget that its a long time since I was a 


. child." 


He raised his eyes again. “You were in prison 
too, weren't you, during the war?" he asked me. 
“We hardly shes meet anyone nowadays ud hasn’ t 
been in prison.” | 
^ He had spent thirteen years there. I remembered 
passages in his memoirs (written i in fact during one 
of his spells inside) where he noted his discovery 


‘Per- - 


of the color of clouds, or his joy on hearing a dog 
bark for the first time in seven months; ór his taste 
for travel books, and, during the hot season, for 
atlases where there were glaciers to be seen. 

“I remember the squirrel that. used to come and 
sit on your lap,” I said, “and that would run away 
as soon as he caught your eye. At Dehra Dun, was 
it?” 

“At Lucknow. There were also little squirrels 
that used to fall out of the branches. Their mothers 
used to rush down, roll them up into a ball, and 
carry them off." 

I did not know that a squirrel could be rolled 
into a ball, but the Indian ones haven't the same 
tufted tails that ours have. 

. “Gandhi,” he went on, “used to say that without 
humor, he would have been unable to live.” 

I knew that on several occasions Nehru had left 
an official procession and disappeared into the 
crowd, leaving the explanations to the authorities. 
His tone of voice ruled out pretense; he meant 
what he said, like the few great statesmen I have 
met, and like most of the painters. He came back to 
prison memories. ‘‘After all these years, do you 
know what the word prison evokes for me? A 
ramshackle building with rows of identical windows, 
and the struggle going on outside; a blade of grass 
sprouting from the beaten earth just outside the 
fence, and looking so surprised at being there. And 
you?" 

“Condemned men being taken away under a big 
arcade with Gestapo men playing leapfrog.” 

And off we went on the subject of prisons. His 
own (he did not stop smiling during this part of 


' the conversation) made me think of Chirico’s vast 


yellow buildings casting their shadows over deserted 
streets. English prisons, administrative" prisons, 
which one was allowed out of to go to see one's dying 
father, and where special trains brought to Gandhi 
and Nehru the leaders of the Independence strug- 
gle, prisoners like themselves. All the same, a 
nothingness, cut off from life, but limited in time. 
No torture. And in this geometry of stone and 
dead hours, the passing of an animal, the slow 
growth of a branch over a wall. My own memories 
intrigued him: our prisons were alike in our isolation 
from the continuing struggle, and yet, what a dif- 
ference. 

The ambassador was beginning to feel ashamed 
that he had never even been taken to a police 
station, but was not unpleased to see the usher's 
head popping in and out in vain. 

“Tomorrow,” Nehru said, “we shall learn from 
the newspapers‘what we said to each other.” 

“You know that the day before a Catholic mar- 
riage the bride and bridegroom go to confession. 
My mother went into the confessional and came 
out after a few minutes. Then my father went in. 
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Five, ten, fifteen minutes! What terrible sins could 
take so long to enumerate? When my father came 
out and they left the church, she ventured a timid 
question. ‘Confession? my father said, ‘oh no! 
But the priest used to be the chaplain of my 
squadron, and we had a chat.’ ” 

"But," Nehru replied, ‘even if they believe we 
‘had a chat,’ the papers will enumerate the sins.” 

He stood up and said, “See you this evening.” 
The ambassador had passed on to me his invitation 
to the official dinner. 





Jr: 
Dinners at the Capitol were no less haunted than 
the avenues of New Delhi by the shadow of the 
Empire. In the gardens, the geometrical sandstone 
paths seemed to bring the flowers in the flower beds 
sharply to attention. Nehru, dressed in his familiar 
smoke-gray tunic and white forage cap, greeted 
about a hundred guests in an enormous reception 
room under a naive ceiling painting illustrating a 
Persian tale. “‘Wouldn’t you like to go to see our 
sacred caves?" he asked me. “I should like to know 
what you think of the work of our archaeological 
service.’ He went off again with little rapid steps 
among the overdressed groups of guests, and I 
remembered his speech to the multitude massed in 
front of the Red Fort on Independence Day: “For 
a long time we have had a rendezvous with fate, 
and now, here it is!” 

I thought of our conversation that afternoon, of 
the blade of grass emerging from the ground with 
an air of astonishment, of the almost tame animals. 
For him, as for me, prison had been a wall cutting 
us off from events, and for him, behind this wall, 
there had been, for thirteen years, the destiny of 
India. This evening, he was in the world — and 
even in the theater. Surrounded by respect, not 
like a parliamentary leader, but like a dictator, 
although for different reasons. I knew that he had 
asked himself whether he would be able to hold 
to nonviolence if he saw his mother being beaten by 
the police; that his father had spent a.night on 
concrete so as to know what it was like to sleep in 
prison; that his dying wife had said to him: “‘Never 
give your word to abandon the struggle." I thought 
of the letter from his father which, following him 
around the world, had reached him five years after 
his father's death. But this personal life portrayed 
him far less than the indirect influence he had had 
on the world, and the direct influence he had on his 
country. 

Even more than his speech at the Red Fort, I 
remembered his defense at the Gorakhpur trial 
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(on November 3, 1940, the day of my first es- 
cape from prison): “It is not me you are seeking to 
judge and condemn, but the hundreds of millions 
of my people, and that is a heavy task, even for a 
proud Empire." The feeling I had experienced in 
the Parliament building came back to me now, 
even more profound: Nehru was the nation's guru,. 
as Gandhi had been. 

Waiting for a diplomatic corps dinner is not cal- 
culated to evoke the great images of history. And 
India herself repels them, because their romance is 
not hers. There is no coronation of Napoleon, no 
cruiser Aurora with its guns’ great fingers seeking 
out the target of the Winter Palace, in the world of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Nehru's life offered little scope 
for the picture album. The legend seemed linked 
to Gandhi, from the Salt March to the assassination. 
And even then it remained remote, blurred by the 
slow-movingness, the dreams, and the immensity 
of India. Its multitudes were present, not like the 
crowds of the October Revolution, but like the stars 
in the Indian night. I had seen Gandhi’s portrait 
everywhere, and now Nehru going from group to 
group, but of all that they had done, there remained 
only a profound and confused epic. Five hundred 
million men had lived under foreign rule; in a 
single generation, the moral action of a few men 
had freed them, not by a series of battles, but by 
a concatenation of symbols which were already 
being submerged in the swamps of independence; 
and yet the awareness, the steadfastness given to 
these multitudes surrounded Nehru as an immense 
cemetery surrounds the tombs of conquerors. In 
any case, the conversations of the diplomatic corps 
showed that it was not all over yet. When I had 
asked Nehru what he had found most difficult, he 
had answered straight off, Pakistan. Not that he 
feared a Pakistani attack, as the European news- 
papers were suggesting, but because nonviolence 
was far more dangerously challenged by Partition 
than it had been by the British. 

Gandhi had once declared: *I am fighting 
against three opponents: the British, the Indians, 
myself." For Nehru, only the purification of India 
would bring ultimate victory. On the one hand 
this endless preaching, and on the other this murder 
hunt from village to village -—so many Hindu 
houses burned, so many Muslim houses looted, and 
the Sikhs waiting for the Muslim refugee trains in 
Amritsar station, their sabres across their knees, as 
the Muslims waited for the Hindu refugees in the 
stations of Bengal; this inexhaustible Sermon on 
the Mount preached to so many murdered men 
right up to the funeral pyre. 

A few hours earlier Nehru had said to me, before 
talking of “better years": “And now India must 
struggle against itself." The successor of the grin- 
ning old prophet was building India with his back 
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turned on the demons of blood äs it was now turned 
on the red fireplace. After what Gandhi had called 
India’s danse macabre, one of humanity’s greatest 
adventures was under way, groping toward the 
establishment of a nation of four hundred million 
souls on the basis of faith in the ineluctable power of 
forgiveness. 

Although this sadly smiling head of state, more 
gentleman than British, did not merge with India 
as Gandhi had done, he was India; although there 
remained an enigmatic distance between India 
and him, although he did not believe in the divinity 
of the Ganges, he carried the Ganges in his heart. 
He had the reputation of being an intellectual 
(and was) because he had written a great deal. 
But his speeches belonged to the realm of action; 
his memories, a few family memories aside, were 
memories of stubborn action. He admired original- 
ity of thought, and saluted it with a passing smile, 
as a lover of painting might have saluted a fine 
picture. But intellectuals enjoy such originality 
for its own sake; I believe that Nehru enjoyed it 
only when it was linked to action. 

We went into dinner between two lines of Bengal 
Lancers. And in the dining room, where immense 
portraits of the British viceroys still covered the 
walls, a file of servingmen in white dolmans and red 
turbans, as numerous as the guests, stretched back 
to the deep-set entrance hall where the perspective 
of sloping lances receded into the distance. When 
I had taken the lift down from my room, the young 
lift boy had asked me to sign his autograph album. 
I had flourished my pen with a grandiose gesture, 
and then stopped, gaping at the signatures of half 
a score of kings. Were there still so many? This 
chapter of Proust had now developed into a tale by 
Voltaire. 

When had I ever been so conscious of being 
present at a spectacle where the guests would disap- 
pear at dawn? It was the atmosphere of provisional 
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governments, of the twists and turns of fate. There 
was nothing of that sense of famous palaces occupied 
by revolutionaries turned bourgeois, nor was there 
a sense of this being the government of India. Even 
if the dawn were slow in coming, it would come one 
day with men daubed with white ashes, with the 
hordes of the untouchables brandishing their 
torches — or with eternal Islam, which thinks that 
"shame comes into the house with the plow." 
Nehru made a banal reply to a banal speech by a 
Scandinavian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and I 
asked myself again, when had I had this feeling of 
being present at a doomed spectacle, with this 
feeling of having been there before. It was at 
the Hotel de Beauharnais, now the Ministry of 
Cooperation, with its facade supported by Bona- 
parte's caryatids. The leaders of Central Africa 
had come for the handing over of the flags of the 
Community, and were slowly climbing the front 
steps. The parlianientary crowd stood aside to let 
them pass in their tenebrous robes preceded by 
their sorcerer-musicians walking backward singing 
of the glory of their race. 

After dinner, Nehru took me down a spiral stair- 
case with a few of his more important guests to a 
tiny underground theater, where classical dances 
followed one another while an orchestra played 
“music which it is suitable to play in the evening.” 
When everyone was seated, he leaned over toward 
me and said: “For you, prison was an accident; 
for us, an end. When one of our men was arrested, 
Gandhi would send him a telegram of congratula- 
tion. At that time, he used to say, ‘Freedom must 
often be sought behind prison walls, sometimes on 
the scaffold, never in council chambers, lawcourts 
or schools.’ ”’ 

Stately figures slowly unwound their sinuous 
convolutions to melodies- of an ageless nostalgia. 

The dances over, he left us all at the Capitol, 
and went home. 


In sections lo appear in October and/or November, Mr. Malrauz visits China in three stages — the 


China of the lale twenties, with Kuomintang pitted against Communists in the brutal confron- 
tation that provoked Mairaux's first, and in this couniry, mosi famous, book, MAN'S FATE (LA 
CONDITION HUMAINE); the days of the historic Long March, by which Mao Tse-lung and the Com- 
munists achieved control of China; and his long visit with Mao and other Red Chinese leaders 


in 1965, just as Mao was preparing lo launch the “cultural revolution” thai still wracks the land. 
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THE 
WAKING 
OF 


ANGANTYR 


1 


(Translated from the Icelandic 


by Paul B. Taylor and W. H. Auden) 
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Notes by Peter H. Salus 


Herdsman 


Hervor 


Herdsman 


Hervor 


Herdsman 


Hervor 


A young maiden met at sunset 
A man with his flock on Munarvag . 


To visit this island all alone 
Is overbold: go back to your lodging. 


I have no lodging: of the island folk 

I know none. I will not go back. 

Before we part, first tell me 

How I may come to the Hjorvard graves. 


Do not ask: it is unwise. 
You do not know your deadly peril: 
Let us flee as fast as our feet can take us, 


. All without is a horror to view. 


It is vain to hinder the Viking's friend. 

Show me the way: as a reward you shall have 
This gold necklace: you will get nothing, 

Nor ring nor ornament, if you hold your peace. 


To have come hither, all alone 

To this land of shadows, was sheer folly. 
Over fen and fold fires are soaring, 

Graves are opening: let us go quickly. X 


Fear not the fire, fear not the graves: 
Although the island be all aflame, 
Never shall warriors while they live 
Yield to terror. Tell me the way. 


The herdsman had taken to his heels already, 
Fled to the wood, far from the maiden, 
But the fierce heart in Hervor’s breast 
Swelled up at the sight of these things. 


She saw now the grave-fires and the graves standing open. She went 
to the howe and was not afraid. She passed the fires as if they were 
smoke, until she reached the graves of the berserks. Then she said: 


Hervor 


Angantyr, wake! Hervor calls you, 

Your only daughter whom you had by Tofa. 
Give up from the grave the gleaming sword 
That the dwarves smithied for Svafrlami. 


Borie -. 


' Angantyr 


Hervor 


Hervard, Hjorvard, Hrani, awake! 

Hear me, all of you, under the tree-roots, 
With sharp swords, with shields and byrnies 
And red spears, the rig of war. 


Much are you changed, children of Arngrim, 
Once so mighty: are you mold now? 

Will Eyfura’s sons refuse to listen 

Or speak with me on Munarvag? 


.May ants shred you all to pieces, 


Dogs rend you; may you rot away. 
Give back the sword that was smithied by Dvalinn: 
Fine weapons are unfit for ghosts. 


Evil it is, Hervor, my daughter, 

To call down such curses upon us: 

Your words are mad, without meaning in them. 
Why do you wake the bewildered dead? 


Nor father nor brothers buried me deep. 


_ Tyrfing was owned by two who live, 


Though only one owned it later. 


Tell me the truth, that the timeless gods 

May bless your grave. Have you got Tyrfing? 
Why are you unwilling to yield 

Your heritage to your only child? 


T hen it was as if a flame lit up all the graves which stood open. 


Then Angantyr said: 


Angantyr 


Hervor 


Angantyr 


Graves open and Hel’s doors, 

The island surface is one searing tlame, 

All without is a horror to view: 

Go, while there’s time: return to your ship. 


With no flames, tonight or ever, 

With no fire can you frighten me, 

Nor daunt the heart in your daughter’s breast 
With ghosts standing at grave-mouths. _ 


Hear me, Hervor, hear from me now, 
Daughter of princes, the doom I foretell: 
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Hervor 


Angantyr 


Hervor 


Angantyr 


Hervor 


Angantyr 


Hervor 


This Tyrfing will, if the true blade, 
Destroy your kindred, kill them all. 


You will bear a son, a bold warrior, 

Who shall wield Tyrfing, trust in its strength: 
After Heidrick shall the hero be named, 

The bravest one under heaven. 


Churlish cowards! may my curse fall 
On all of you: may you ever lie, 
Wretched shades, in the rot of the pit. 


‘Give back the wondrous work of smiths: 


Son of Vikings, it is vain to hide it. 


No mortal maiden to me you seem, 

Who walk in the dark where the dead lie, 
Uncowed by flames, with a carved spear 
And mailed corselet on Munarvag. 


A mortal maiden to men I seemed 
Until advised to visit your halls: __ 
Surrender the blade, the bane-of-shields, 
Hater-of-byrnies, Hjalmar's-killer. 


Hjalmar's-killer lies under my shoulders, 
The sharp sword, sheathed in flame: 

No maiden on earth, no mortal dare 
Touch such a weapon, take it to hold. 


I will touch the weapon, take hold of 


. The sharp edge. In order to get it 


I will walk through fire with unflinching step: 
The flames are sinking before my eyes. 


Reckless maiden, rather than see you 

Fling yourself on the flames and perish, 
I will grant what you ask, give you the blade: 
Such courage of heart I cannot refuse. 


You have done well, dead warrior, 

To grant what I ask, give me the blade: 
To possess the sword seems to me better 
Than to own all Norway. 


Angantyr 


Hervor 


Angantyr 


Alas, daughter, little you know, 
Wretched woman, at what you rejoice: 
I tell you again, this Tyrfing will 
Destroy your kindred, kill them all. 


With a glad heart I will go now 

To ride the horses of the roaring sea: < 
Little care I what may come after, 
What dole my sons may deal each other. 


Long may you hold it and long enjoy it! 


‘But conceal it well. Beware the edges 


Of Hjalmar's-Bane: both are poisoned. _ 
Mortal to man is the Measurer-of-Fate. 


Farewell, daughter: would I could give you 


All the strength and stoutness of heart 


That was taken from Arngrim’s twelve sons, 


The good of life they, lost in death. 
| i 


Hervor I will hastén hence: I am eager to be gone. 


Blessed in your graves, may you be at peace. 


I deemed in my mind that death was near 


When all about me leaped high flames. 


NOTES | 


Textual note: The first two lines are added from the 
Hauksbók. j 


Munarvag: A mythical place name: There is no 
“Munar Bay." 


Hjorvard: one of Angantyr's brothers. 
Svafrlami: grandson of Odin. 


Dvalinn: one of the dwarves enumerated in Vö- 
[uspá. 


Bane-of-shields, etc.: kennings for sword; here 
Tyrfing. 


Heidrick: the details of Heidrick’s life are contained 
in “The Battle of the Huns.” 


Measurer-of-Fate: another kenning for Tyrfing. 


A note on Tyrfing: Svafrlami forced Dvalinn and 
Dulinn to forge him a sword which would never 
rust, with a hilt and handle of gold, and which 
would cut iron as though it were cloth. The dwarves 
forged the sword, but Dvalinn cursed it, saying that 
it would kill a man each time it was drawn, and 
that it would perform three dastardly deeds, as 
well as being the cause of Svafrlami’s death. In a 
fight with Arngrim, Svafrlami lost his hand, and 
Arngrim killed him with Tyrfing. Arngrim then 
took Svafrlami’s daughter and had twelve sons by 
her. Angantyr, the eldest, fell heir to Tyrfing. 
Hjalmar the Haughty and Arrow-Odd slew all 
twelve in a fight in which Hjalmar was also slain. 
Odd buried the brothers in barrows with their 
weapons. Svava, Angantyr's wife, gave birth to a 
daughter, Hervor, who was inclined to fighting and 
weapons. Posing as a man (Hervard), she joined 
a band of Vikings, and thus came to Munarvag. 
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Mia culpa. 


A $50 award for this quotation goes to John A. Parse 
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My-only regret is that I have but 
one country to give for my life. 
A $50 award for this quotation goes to Wayne Lee Harman 








For identification see page 126. 
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Keep It Out.of the House! 
by Jonathan B. Bingham 


Mr. Bingham is Democratic con- 
gressman .from the Twenty-third 
District of New York. 


Our: American Constitution has 
proved*a durable document, but it 
has an Achilles heel that this year 
‘could cause, us acute pain — and 
might even prove to be a fatal flaw. 

Alexander Hamilton singled out 
-the provisions governing the election 
of the President and Vice President 
as-the only part of the Constitution 
which “received the slightest mark 
of approbation from its opponents." 
- Yet it is those very provisions which 
almost never worked as intended 
and which are potentially-disastrous. 

-The Twelfth Amendment to the 
‘Constitution, which is a modifica- 
tion of part of the original Article 


. II, provides that if no presidential. 


candidate obtains a majority of the 
electoral college, the choice must be 
- made from the top three candidates 
by the House of Representatives. 
The vote in the House is to be cast 
- by states, with each state having one 
vote, and an absolute majority (or 
26 states today) is. required to elect. 
' The Vice President is chosen by the 
Senate. from among the two top 
candidates for that office. 


Not since 1824 has the electoral 


college failed to produce a majority 
for a President or a Vice President, 
but it could easily happen this year 
because the two major candidates 
may be in a close finish and because 
the American Independent Party 
candidate, George Wallace, is ex- 
pected to win in some states. 

There are a number of plausible 





combinations of state results that 
could produce the impasse. Here is 


. just one such combination, based on 


perfectly reasonable expectations: 
Wallace wins Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, for a total of 47 electoral 
votes; the Democratic candidate 


_wins Arkansas, California, Connecti- 


cut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia, for a total 
of 250 electoral votes; the Republi- 
can wins the remaining states for a 
total of 241 electoral votes. No one 
has the required 270. 

Former' Governor Wallace has 
made no secret of what he will do if 
the voters place such power in his 
hands. In the event of a deadlock, 
he says, he will offer his electoral 
votes to either major candidate who 


agrees in a solemn “covenant” to 


Wallace's demands. **Covenant" is 
the Alabaman's euphemism for a 
racist political deal, probably in- 
volving Southern veto power over 
future Supreme Court appointments 
and a decided slowdown, if not a 
halt, in federal efforts to push the 


. pace of desegregation. If precedent 
is'any guide, a step-up in federal. 


bounty flowing South without strings 
would also be a part of the price. 


Election impasse? 


Tom Wicker of the New York 
Times has argued that no Democratic 
or Republican candidate could pos- 
sibly make such a deal. I am not so 
sure, but let us assume that Mr. 
Wicker is correct and that no deal 
is made in the electoral college. The 







election then goes into the House, 
which would at the least mean 
dangerous delay in starting the nowg 
very complicated process of arrang-"3 
ing for the transfer of power from 4 
one Administration to the next. 4 
It might also, mean that the party ‘ 
defeated in electoral votes might win 
a majority of the state delegations in. E 
the House, as happened, for in- } 
stance, in 1956. ; 
An even more awkward contin- 4 
4 

1 


gency would be if the House of. 


Representatives, like the electoral. 
college, found itself deadlocked and ' 
unable to elect. This could happen : 
if several state delegations were . 
evenly split and therefore unable to 
vote, or if, with the state delegations : 
fairly evenly divided between the : 
major parties, three or four conserva- 
tive Southern Democratic delega- 
tions were prepared either to sup- 
port Wallace or to refuse to vote for : 
the Democratic candidate. . 

‘The result would be severe uncer- 
tainty and unrest, causing acute - 
problems at home and loss of con- ` 
fidence abroad. Again, as in the ` 
electoral college, Wallace would be - 
trying to make a trade, and he might ` 
just succeed; or the deadlock in the 
House could continue past January 
20, when the President's term ends 
pursuant to the Twentieth Amend- | 
ment. At that point, if the Senate | 
had chosen a Vice President, he - 
would become acting President. 

Because of its different composi- 
tion, the Senate might well choose 
a Vice President whose ticket had 
been second best in the popular vote 
and in the electoral college. Since 
next year’s Senate will probably be 
Democratic, they would presumably 
elect the Democratic choice ‘for’ . 
Vice President no matter what the 
House does. 

A. deadlock in the Senate is most - 
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unlikely, since it must choose from 
the top two vice presidential con- 
tenders, but such a frustrating con- 
tingency is not out of the question 
in a nip and tuck situation. An 
absolute majority (now 51 senators) 
is required to elect, and some sena- 
tors might simply refuse to vote. 
Presumably, if both Houses were 
deadlocked, the Speaker of the 
House would then have to take over 
as acting President until the knot 
could be unraveled. 


Orgy of deals 


The possibilities for maneuvering 
in such situations as these are al- 
most limitless. Twice in our his- 
tory when a presidential election 
was thrust into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the result was in fact an 
orgy of wheeling and dealing, bla- 
tant manipulation,- and pressure 
politics. Both elections nearly led 
to armed uprisings. And one of 
them gave the country a President 
who had secured a plurality neither 
of the electoral nor of the popular 
vote. 

In the first case, the election of 
1800, the deadlock occurred because 
the original Article II of the Con- 
stitution directed that each elector 
vote for two persons, but did not re- 
quire that he specify which one was 
his choice for President. Thomas 
Jefferson, his party’s candidate for 
the top office, and Aaron Burr, his 
‘ostensible running mate, each re- 
ceived 73 electoral votes. But the 
unscrupulous Burr refused to con- 
cede the presidency to Jefferson and 
thus forced the election into the 
House, which deadlocked on the first 
ballot with 8 states for Jefferson 
(one short of the majority), 6 for 
Burr, and 2 evenly divided. l 

The power -of determining the 
vote, and thus of shaping the future 
destiny of the nation, lay in the 
hands of obscure congressmen such 
as Joseph Nicholson, a critically ill 
member of the stalemated Maryland 
delegation, who cast his vote from 
a cot on the House floor to.keep his 
state out of the Burr lineup, and 
young playboy James Bayard, Dela- 
wares single-member delegation, 
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who vacillated agonizingly between 
Jefferson and Burr. The outcome 
was decided in Jefferson's favor only 
after 35 ballots — and an unbeliev- 
able amount of maneuvering. 

After this fiasco, the Constitution 
was changed by the Twelfth Amend- 
ment to read as it does today. But 
this did not prevent the absurdities 
of 1824-1825... 

Early in December, 1824, with all 
of the electoral votes counted ex- 
cept Louisiana’s, the tally stood at 


‘96 for General Andrew Jackson, 
. 84 for John Quincy Adams, 41 for 


William Crawford, and 37 for Speak- 
er of the House Henry Clay. Louisi- 
ana was considered a major Clay 
stronghold, and with its five votes he 
would have been one of the three top 
candidates to go before the House, 
where his power was supreme. 

But Clay drew a blank from Loui- 
siana. The state assembly, which 
was to choose the electors, was 
closely divided. Because two as- 
semblymen favorable to Clay had a 
carriage accident on their way to the 
state capital, and two others simply 
neglected to show up, Clay did not 
get his majority in the assembly, and 
a slate of unfavorable electors was 
named. So the choice in the House 
was between Jackson, Adams, and 
Crawford. 

When the House. convened in 
February, 1825, the big New York 
delegation was at first evenly split 
with 17 members for Adams and 17 
for Crawford. This situation neu- 
tralized a vote which Adams needed 
to control a majority of the state 
delegations. Once again, the par- 


' tisan pressures focused upon a single 


wavering representative, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer of upstate New 


York. When the critical moment’ 


came, the election was decided by a 
discarded paper ballot, bearing the 
name of Adams, which Van Rens- 
selaer took as a divine signal and 
dropped into the ballot box.! 
Jackson and his people were 
furious and charged that Adams 
had made a deal with Clay to win. 


When Clay turned up as Adams’ 


1 For these details I am indebted to 
Theodore Venetoulis, whose book And the 
House Shall Choose has just been evens 
by the Elias Press. 


Secretary of State, Jackson spoke of 
“the Judas of the West" as receiving 
his “thirty pieces of silver.” 

The recital of horrors that ac- 
tually have occurred under our elec- 
toral system would not be complete 
without at least some reference to the 
sordid story of 1876 when back- 
room deals deprived Samuel J. 
Tilden of election and Rutherford 
B. Hayes emerged the winner in the 
electoral college by one vote, all 
three contested states — Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina — ~ 
having been adjudged to fall in the 
Republican column. The mess of 
pottage in this case for the Southern 
Democrats of the day who went 
along with Hayes included Cabinet 
appointments, restoration of “home 
rule? in the South (that is, rule by 
white Democrats), and public works, 
known then as “internal improve- 
ments," and later as “pork barrel.” 
In those days it was merely incon- 
venient that the country did not 
know who its President would be un- 
til a few hours before his inaugura- 
tion. Today the uncertainty would 
create grave problems. 


Absurd and undemocratic 


Surely a system for presidential 
election that contains a serious risk ` 
of such results should not be allowed 
to continue. The system is not only 
dangerous, it is absurdly undemo- 
cratic, since each state regardless of 
size has an equal vote in the House. 
This gives the smallest state in the 
nation, with fewer than 300,000 in- 
habitants, the same voice as the 
largest state, which has more than 
19 million. An evenly divided dele- 
gation has no vote at all, regardless 
of the size of the state. 

To be elected President, a candi- 
date needs the support of a majority 
of the delegations of any 26 states. 
To win the delegations of the 26 
smallest states, he would need to 
control the votes of only 59 members 
— about 13 percent of the total 
membership of the House! 

With the grave and unprecedented 
tensions that exist in our society 
today, and the widespread question- 
ing of the validity of our demo- 


cratic system, an unpopular, rigged, 
and undemocratic election of a 
President by Congress might well 
spark the revolution that is already 
building in our cities. Such a revo- 
lution would be likely to produce 
an even stronger counterrevolution 
with totalitarian overtones. 

It is too late now for the Constitu- 
tion to be amended before the No- 
vember elections. But it has been 
my hope, and the hope of many 
others who are concerned about our 
constitutional Achilles’ heel, that the 
fears of this season would provide 
the needed incentive for a change in 
the Constitution. 

There are various ways in which 
the amendment could be drawn. 
Some, including the New York 
Times editorially, are in favor of 
providing for the election of our 
Presidents by direct popular vote. 
This solution is attractive, but there 
are two main objections to it. 

First, unless provision is made for 
a runoff contest, the election of a 

. President by a plurality far short of 
= a majority would be possible (like 
= the election of President Thieu in 

Vietnam with 32 percent of the vote). 

v Second, such a constitutional 
|» A amendment has been rejected often 
| in the past and has little chance of 
= adoption because the present elec- 
. toral vote system is favored by a 
powerful coalition of forces. ‘The 
small states like it because they are 
assured of at least three electoral 
votes. And the big states like it be- 
— . cause, with their electoral votes go- 
ing on a winner-take-all basis, they 
get special attention from the major 
parties. Because most of the big 
states are big-city states as well, 
many perceptive liberals, who want 
to see the federal government pay 
more attention to big-city problems, 
~ A are opposed to giving up the elec- 
= toral vote arrangement. Also in 
- this political lineup, oddly enough, 
are the advocates of strong state 
authority, who fear — with some 
reason — that popular presidential 
elections would lead to stronger 
— pressures for federal laws governing 
voting qualifications and similar 
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P^ questions now left to the states. 
ue. J Another kind of proposed consti- 
tutional amendment would call for 


the election of the President by a 
majority vote of a joint session of 
Congress if no candidate obtained 
a majority of the electoral college. 
This would certainly be an improve- 
ment over the existing system, in 
that each member rather than each 
state would have one vote. But 
making the President dependent on 
Congress for his election would still 
leave the door open for postelection 
political bargaining, and it ignores 
the fact that the voters may prefer 
a presidential candidate of one party 
while electing a Congress dominated 
by the other party, as in 1956. 
Moreover, the participation of the 
Senate in the choice is particularly 
questionable since two thirds of the 
Senate would have been elected in 
prior elections. 


Run it off 


The simplest way to avoid the 
dangers of the present system, and 
one that would not arouse the same 
opposition as the idea of a direct 
popular vote, would be to provide 
for a runoff election between the 
two top contenders if no presidential 
candidate received a majority of 
the electoral votes on the first go- 
around. This would not only pre- 
vent the election from being thrown 
into the Congress, but it would as- 
sure that the new President would 
be elected by a majority of the 
electoral votes (and in all likelihood 
the majority of the popular vote 
also). The runoff works well in a 
number of states which use it in 
party primary elections. And we 
urged the Vietnamese Constituent 
Assembly to adopt it for their presi- 
dential election and were chagrined 
when they did not. 

The chief argument against such 
a system is that it will tend to dis- 
courage third- or fourth-party can- 
didacies. As one who believes that 
the two-party system has had much 
to do with the stability and strength 
of our democratic system, I am not 
greatly impressed by that argument. 

In addition to the essential idea 
of a runoff, the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment and complemen- 
tary legislation which I have intro- 
















































duced in the Congress contain tw 
other elements. First, in order to as: 
sure an adequate period for the 
transfer of power to the new Presi: 
dent, the date of the main election 
Would be moved up three weeks, 
that the runoff, if needed, could be 
held on the present election day. E 

Second, the archaic ‘‘electoral col- 
lege" would be eliminated, without 
disturbing the present electoral vote- 
counting system. This would do 
away with the potentially me 
and dangerous power of electors t 
disregard the instructions of the vot t- 
ers who elected them. 3 

In 1960, all eight of Mississippi's 
electors and six of Alabama's electors 
withheld their votes from both na- 
tional candidates and cast them 
instead for Senator Harry Byrd of 
Virginia, who was not even a can di- 
date. To prevent a similar occur- 
rence in the future, and to make ii 
impossible for a third-party candi. 
date to bargain with his electoral. 
votes, the slates of electors should be 
abolished. In their place, each state 
would be allotted the number of. 
electoral votes corresponding to its 
representation in the House and 
Senate, and these votes would 
cast automatically for the presiden- 
tial candidate receiving the largest 
popular vote in that state. P 

Today, when most people could 
not name a single elector who repre- 
sented their state in 1964, the elec- 
toral college, like the veritai ap- 
pendix, is no longer useful and may 
be hazardous. If the coming election 
does produce a deadlock in the elec- $. 
toral college and an ensuing mess of- 
one sort or another, we can be sure 
that the Congress and the states will | 
be sufficiently disturbed to pass o: 
ratify a corrective constitutiona, 
amendment. Proposals such as that 
by Congressman Charles Goodell, ! 
Republican of New York, and Mor- 
ris Udall, Democrat of Arizona, for a | 
gentleman's agreement that the | 
House would elect whoever won a 
plurality of the electoral votes are — 
ingenious but offer no reliable or 
permanent solution. But if no dead- 
lock occurs, the problem is likely to - 
be neglected for another four years 
unless, of course, an aroused citizens 
ry demands otherwise. 
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THE BIGGEST THING SINCE CUSTER 
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D. H.. chopper came in low over the remains of 


X! 


by William Eastlake 
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Clancy’s outfit. Everyone below seemed very dead. 


_ They were as quiet as lambs. Sometimes you could 
= see what looked like smoke coming up from a fire, 
— but it was only ground fog. Everyone with Clancy 


+ 
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Vietnam. They all died in Vietnam. A long way 


. was dead. All of Alpha Company. 


It was the 
biggest thing since Custer. 
Mike, the correspondent, had to watch himself. 


The correspondent tended to take the side of the 
Indians. You got to remember that this is not the 


Little Big Horn. This is Vietnam. Vietnam. 


from home. What were the Americans doing here? 


— The same thing they were doing in Indian Country. 


In Sioux Territory. They were protecting Ameri- 


cans. They were protecting Americans from the 
Red Hordes. God help Clancy. You could tell 


here from above how Clancy blundered. Clancy 


— blundered by being in Vietnam. That's a speech. 


The chopper circled now low over the dead 


— battle. Clancy had blundered by not holding the 
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ridge. Clancy had blundered by being forced into 


— a valley, a declivity in the hills. It was the classic 


_ American blunder in Vietnam of giving the Indians 


the cover. The enemy was fighting from the pro- 


tection of the jungle. The first thing the Americans 
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— clearly from above how Clancy blew it. 


MN ` 





did in America was clear a forest and plant the 
cities. 

Concentrate on the battle below. Do not always 
take the side of the Indians. You could see here 
In the 
part of the highlands of Vietnam near the Cam- 


= bodian-Laos bunch-up, there is no true open 


country. Everything is in patches. You could see 
where Clancy's point squad had made contact with 
the enemy. You could see, you could tell by all the 
shit of war, where Clancy had made, where Clancy 
had tried to make, his first stand on the ridge and 


. then allowed his perimeter to be bent by the 


hostiles attacking down the ridge. Then Clancy's 
final regrouping in the draw where all the bodies 
were. 

Clancy should have held that ridge at all costs. 
If you must fight in the open, fight high. Then 


zc. 
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the only way the enemy can kill you is with arch- 
ing fire. Mortar fire. You can dig in against 
mortar fire. When they force you in the valley, 
you are duck soup. They can hit you with every- 
thing from above. From the way the bodies lie 
Clancy had mounted three counterattacks to get 
the ridge back he had too early conceded. The 
attacks were not in concert. He did not hit them 
all at once. There should have been more American 
bodies on the ridge. Clancy should have paid any 
price to get back the ridge. The ridge was the 
only opportunity. The valley was death. Ah, but 
the valley is comfortable. The hill is tough, and 
the men are all give out and dragging ass, tired 
and leaking blood. See where they stumbled up 
and were shot down. See where they failed. See 
where they tried again and again and again. 
Where they were shot down. See the paths of 
bright they made with their blood. See Clancy 
pointing them on with his sword. War is kind. 
See Clancy pointing them on with his sword. The 
son of a bitch had one, like in an old movie. See 
Clancy pointing them on up the ridge. Once 
more into the breach. Once more, men, for God 
and Country and Alpha Company. I blew the 
ridge. Get it back. Get it back. Get it back for 
Clancy. Go Smith, go Donovitch, go Lewis, 
get that back! I need it. Now Shaplen, 
now Marshall, now Irvine, get me the 
back. I will lead this charge. Every man behind 
me. Where has every young man gone? Why is 
that native killing me? Why, Shaplen? Why, 
Marshall? Why, Irvine? All dead. The valley is 
beautiful, warm, and in this season of Vietnam, 
soft in the monsoon wet. Contemplative, with- 
drawn, silent, and now bepatched, bequilted with 
all of the dead. Alive with scarlet color. Gay with 
the dead. 

The helicopter that carried the correspondent 
made one more big circle to see if it would pick 
up ground fire, then came in and hit down in the 
middle of Clancy’s dead with a smooth chonk noise. 

The grave registration people got out first. 
They ejected in the manner of all soldiers from an 
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alighting chopper, jump- 
ing out before it quite 
touched the ground, then 
running as fast as they 
could go to escape the 
giant wind. When they got 
to the perimeter of Alpha’s 
dead, they stopped abruptly 
as though they had come 
to a cliff, and then they 
came back slowly, picking 
their way among Alpha’s 
dead, embarrassed and 
wondering what to do 
about all this. The lieu- 
tenant got out and told 
the body people not to 
touch any of the bodies 
until the army photogra- 
phers had shot all the 
positions in which they 
had fallen. This was 
important, he said, so In- 
telligence could tell how 
the battle was lost. Or 
won, he said. We are not 
here to draw conclusions right now. The lieutenant 
was very young and had red hair. The grave 
registration people just stood now quiet among 
the dead, holding their bags in which they would 
place the dead folded over their arms, like waiters. 

The army photographers alighted now holding 
their cameras at high port like weapons, and 
began to shoot away at the dead it seemed at ran- 
dom, but they began at the concentric of the 
perimeter and worked outward in ever widening 
waves of shooting so that there was a method to 
their shots. The young lieutenant kept telling them 
not to touch. The photographers kept having 
trouble with the angle of repose in which many of 
the Alpha bodies lay. They had not fallen so that 
the army photographers could shoot them properly. 
It was important that they be shot so Intelligence 
could tell the direction they were pointing when 
they were hit, how many bodies had jammed guns, 
how many bodies ran out of ammo. What was 
the configuration of each body in relation to the 
configuration of the neighbor body, and then to 
the configuration of the immediate group of bodies 
in which the body rests? What relation does said 
group of bodies have to neighbor groups? To 
all groups? Bodies should be shot in such a way 
so that patterns of final action of dead are clear 
and manifest to establish Alpha’s resoonse, if 
possible, to loss of ridge. Does bodies’ configuration 
show aggressive or regressive response to ridge 
objective? Where body position of men and com- 
missioned officers? Does body position of non- 
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commissioned officers — 
manifest immediate body - 
group leadership? Neigh- ` 
bor body group's leader- . 
ship? Photographer should ` 
manifest if possible com- - 
missioned officers re- ` 
sponse to command situa- 
tion. Does command 
officer placement of body 
manifest command pres- -. 
ence? Lack of same? Does . 
placement of commis- — 
sioned officer's body mani- ^ 
fest battle plan? Lack of - 
same? Find Clancy. Pho- ~ 
tographers should shoot all _ 
mutilations. Does Captain 
Clancy's body show nor- - 
mal kill? Planned muti- - 
lations? Do commissioned. 
officers’ bodies show more _ 
mutilation than ear men? - 
When battle situation be-  — 
came negative did ear 3 
men attempt to throw ` 


away ears? Hide ears? Display ears? 3 
* Don't touch," the lieutenant said. E. 
The correspondent was examining the bodies. - 

He had never seen it so bad. $33 
“Don’t touch," the lieutenant said. E 
"What's this about ears?" the correspondent — 

said. ^B 
“Ears?” the lieutenant said. : 
“Veg >? 
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“You must mean years," the lieutenant said. - 
“We have some five-year men, some ten-year men.” | 

“I see them," the correspondent said. 

"I wouldn't write about it if I were you," the = 
lieutenant said. 

**Y ou'd pull my credentials?" : 

db 4 Ai = 

“Pll have a look-see," the correspondent said. E 

“Don’t touch," the lieutenant said. E. 

The correspondent leaned over a soft-face boy — 
whose M-16 had jammed. The boy body had . 
never shaved. He was that young. The boy had . 
something stuck in his mouth. E 

"Jesus," the correspondent said. E 

The young lieutenant knelt down alongside the ~ 
correspondent now. 

* You see how bad the enemy can be.” 3 

"Yes," the correspondent said. *Why has it got — 
a condom on 1t?" 

"Because Alpha was traveling through jungle 
swamp. There's an organism that gets in the penis 
opening and travels up to the liver. The condom - 
protects the penis." ^N 
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The correspondent made a move to remove it. 

* Don't touch," the lieutenant said. 

“Why don't you bag him?" 

“Intelligence wants pictures." 

“Bag all of them," the correspondent said, and 
let's get out of here." 

*It won't be long," the lieutenant said. 

“If I report this you'll lift my credentials?" 

“I don't know what the brass will do," the 


lieutenant said. “I do know the people at home 
- can’t take it." 


“They might stop your war," the correspondent 


said. 


“They don't understand guerrilla war," the 
lieutenant said. 

““Yov’re tough," the correspondent said. 

"Listen," the lieutenant said, and touched the 


= correspondent. 


“Don’t touch,” the correspondent said. 
"Listen," the lieutenant said, (it makes me 
sick. I hope it always makes me sick.” 


B. correspondent stood up. There was an 


—. odor in the jungle now from the bodies that the 
— correspondent had not noticed when the chopper 


= rotor was turning. Now the chopper was dead. It 


was very quiet in the jungle. 
*How did Clancy get into this?" 
* He asked for it," the lieutenant said. 
“I heard different." 
“You heard wrong," the lieutenant said. 
“I heard he was ordered out here.” 
“He ordered himself out. Clancy's an old ear 


- collector. Alpha Company always had that repu- 


tation. Clancy's an old ear collector." 
When the lieutenant became angry, his white 
skin that could not tolerate the sun became red 


- like his hair. His red hair was clipped short under 


his green helmet, and when the young lieutenant 
became angry, his white skin matched the hair. 

“Clancy wanted to provoke the VC, Victor 
Charlie. Clancy wanted to collect more ears." 

“I don't believe that." 

The lieutenant kicked something with his boot. 

"Why not scalps?” the correspondent said. 

"Because they're too difficult to take. Did you 
ever try to take a scalp?" 

PNG 

“Its difficult," the lieutenant said. 

*What makes you think Alpha Company asked 
for this?" 

“Because Clancy could have made it up the 
hill," the lieutenant said pointing. ‘“‘But he stayed 
down here on the narrow ridge hoping Charlie 
would hit him. You see," the lieutenant said care- 
fully. “Look. Its only a hundred more meters 





up the ridge to the top of the hill. That makes a 
perfect defense up there, you can see that. And 
Clancy knew Charlie could see that too, and he 
wouldn't hit. That's why Clancy stayed down here. 
Clancy wanted Charlie to try to take him." 

“A full battalion?” 

“Clancy didn't know Charlie had a full bat- 
talion.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“We had contact with Appelfinger, his RTO 
man, before radio went dead. Clancy guessed the 
Unfriendlies as maybe an overstrength company.” 

**Unfriendlies?" 

"NVA. North Vietnamese Army. Clancy knew 
that. They are quite good." The lieutenant almost 
mused now, looking over the dead, reflective and 
sad. 

“We got a man alive here, Lieutenant," someone 
called. 

The jungle had been most quiet, and everyone 
had been moving through the bodies with caution, 
almost soundlessly, so that the announcement was 
abrupt, peremptory, and rude, almost uncalled for. 

“Don’t touch," the lieutenant said. The lieu- 
tenant raised his arm for a medic and moved toward 
the call, sinuously winding through the bodies 
with a snakelike silent grace. The man who had 
called, the man who made the discovery, was a 
body man, one of the grave registration people. He 
had been standing gently with his bag over one 
arm waiting patiently for the others to finish when 
he noticed a movement where there should have 
been none. 

* Don't touch," the lieutenant said, standing over 
the alive. “See what you can do," he said to the 
medic. 

Each of the American dead had received a bullet 
through the head, carefully administered to each 
soldier by the enemy after they had overrun the 
position, to make absolutely certain that each was 
dead. The soldier who was alive had received his 
bullet too, but it had been deflected by the helmet, 
and you could see when the medic removed the 
helmet from the head of the young Mexican 
soldier that it had only torn through the very 
black, very thick hair and lodged in the head bone. 
The soldier was dying of natural causes of battle. 
You could see this when the medic removed the 
boy Mexican's shirt, which he did skillfully now 
with a knife. The boy Mexican had been sprayed 
with hostile machine-gun fire, eight bullets enter- 
ing the olive-colored body just above the pelvis. 
The boy Mexican with the olive body in the 


Mr. Eastlake, who has served as a correspondent in 
Southeast Asia, is the author of several short stories 
and novels, of which the most recent is CASTLE KEEP. 




























— called. 


American olive-colored jungle uniform was cut in 
half. But he lived for now, taking in sudden 
gusts of air terrifically as though each were his last. 

"Nothing can be done," the medic said without 
saying anything. The medic’s hands were just 
frozen over the body, not moving to succor, just 
antic and motionless like a stalled marionette's. 

* Water?" the lieutenant asked. 

'The medic shook his head no. 

“If he's going, it could make it easier," the lieu- 
tenant said. *He seems to be looking at us for 
water." 

The medic shook his head OK. Nothing would 
make any difference. 

When one of the photographers tried to give the 
boy Mexican water from his canteen, the water 
would not run in the mouth; it just poured down 
the Mexican's chin and down his chest till it 
reached his belly and mixed with the blood that 
was there. 

“I think the son of a bitch is dead," one of the 
army photographers who was not pouring the 
water said. 

“No,” one of the body men said. “Let me try it." 

*That's enough," the medic said, letting the 
body down. “I think he's dead now." 

*How could the son of a bitch last so long when 
he was cut in half?" 

*We have funny things like this all the time," 
the medic said. * Another funny thing is ve seen 
guys dead without a mark on them.” 

“Concussion? But there's always a little blood 
from the ears or something, isn't there?" 

“No, I’ve seen them dead without any reason 
at all," the medic said, wiping clean the face of 
the Mexican boy with the water the Mexican could 
not drink. “If you look good at the guys around 
here I bet you'll find at least one that doesn’t have 
a mark on him that's dead. It's funny. Some guys 
will die without any reason at all, and some guys 
will live without any reason at all." The medic 
looked perplexed. Then the medic allowed the 
boy's head to rest on his smashed helmet. **You'll 
find some guys with just that one bullet in the 
head given by the Unfriendlies after they overran 
Alpha." 

*Some guys will play dead," the army photog- 
rapher said, hoping to pass for dead among the 
dead.” 

“They don’t get away with it though too much," 
the medic said. But the medic was not listening to 
himself. He was still perplexed that the Mexican 
boy could have lived so long when he was cut in 
half. “It’s funny, that’s all," the medic said. 

“You want them to die?" 

“I don’t want them to suffer," the medic said. 

*"lhere's another live one over here,” 


someone 
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* Don't touch," the lieutenant said. a 
No one moved. There was a hiatus in the move- - 
ment in the jungle, as though, the correspondent - 
thought, no one here wanted to be deceived again, - 
no one wanted to be taken in by another illusion. - 
The problem was that Alpha was all dead. You | 
could tell that with a glance. Anyone could see 
that they were ready to be photographed nd 
placed in bags. It wasn't planned for anyone to | 
come back to life. It made all the dead seem too — 
much like people. The dead should stay dead. — 
* Maybe this one's real," someone said. E 
That started a drift toward the caller. i 
“Don’t touch,” the lieutenant said. 74 
The correspondent got there early. It was a 
Negro. It did not seem as though the boy were hit. 3 
He was lying in a bed of bamboo. He looked 
comfortable. The Negro boy had a beginning ha 
smile on his face, but the smile was frozen. The | 
eyes too were immobile. The Negro boy's eyes Ei 
looked up, past the correspondent and on up to 
the hole at the top of the jungle canopy. There. 
were two elongated fronds that crossed way ups 
there at the apex of the canopy. Maybe that's. 
what he was looking at. Maybe he was staring at 
nothing. The Negro boy said something, but noth- — | 
ing came out. His lips moved, and words seemed | 
to be forming, but nothing came out. Maybe he 
was saying, the correspondent thought, that he 
had come a long way since he was dragged up with 
the rats in the ghetto. He had never been close 
to white people before, except relief workers. Now — 
he had joined the club. In death do us join. E. 
The young Negro stopped breathing. The white | 
medic was on top of the Negro like a lover. In - 
one sudden deft movement the white medic was - 
down on the bed of bamboo with his white arms - 
around the black boy, his white lips to the black | 
lips, breathing in white life to black death. The — 
Negro lover did not respond. It was too late. 
The white boy was late. The eyes were all shut. . 
Then abruptly the young Negro's chest began to- 
heave. The eyes opened. But not to life, the | 
correspondent thought, but to outrage, a kind of © 
wild surmise and amaze at all this. As though he - 
had gone to death, to some kind of mute acceptance 
of no life and now come back to this, the lover's | 
embrace, the lover lips of the white medic. 
The white medic ceased now, withdrew his lips | 
from the young Negro's and tried to catch the © 
erratic breathing of the Negro in his hand to give - 
it a life rhythm. He was astraddle the boy now, - 
up from the bamboo bed, and administering a  - 
regular beat with his hands to the young Negro’s - 
chest. Ar 
“Ah,” the Negro said. 
“Ah,” the white boy said. 
“Ah ah ah,” they both said. 
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r . an American motion picture. 
birds seemed fake. 
animals, distant, were remote like some sound track 
that had blurred, some other mix for a different 
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Now the medic allowed the boy beneath to 
- breathe on his own. 

* Ah," the lieutenant said. 

* Ah-h-h-h . . . everyone said. 

Now the jungle made sounds. The awful silence 
. had given way to the noises that usually accompany 
The cry of gaudy 
The complaints of small 


- cinema, so that you not only expected that the 


the correspondent 


— next reel would announce the mistake, that this war 
would have to start all over again, but that the 
. whole damn thing would be thrown out with who- 


ever was responsible for this disaster here at Dak 
To, this unacceptable nightmare, this horror, this 
unmentionable destruction of Clancy and all his 
men. But more, the correspondent thought, this is 
the finis, the end of man in this clearing, this 
opening in the jungle, the end of humankind itself 
and the planet earth on which it abides. And shit, 
thought — and Ah — He 


-= found himself saying it too now, celebrating the 


v 


rebirth, the resurrection of the black man and the 
rebirth and resurrection after the crucifixion of 


"humankind itself. And shit, he reflected, they, 





. Alpha Company, are the ear hunters, and maybe 
. not shit because all of Alpha were standing in for 
. us, surrogate, and all of us are collectors of ears. 


*Will he make it?" the young lieutenant said. 
The medic looked perplexed. It was his favorite 
and especial expression. Then he went down in 


= the bamboo bed in lover attitude to listen to the 


heart. 
“No,” he said from the black heart. 
No?” 
“Because,” the medic said from the black heart. 
“No. Because they were supposed to be all dead 


ENGA 


= here, and we needed body room in the chopper, 


and there was no room for my shit." 
* Blood plasma?" 
“We didn't bring any," the medic said. 
“Can he talk?" 
“Yes.” The medic passed a white hand in front 


of the black face. The black eyes did not follow it. 


“Ask him what happened to Clancy's body. 
Clancy is missing." 

The medic made a gentle movement with his 
hands along the throat of the Negro and whispered 
to him with lover closeness, What happened to 
the captain?" 

* He dead." 

“Where is the body?" 

“The RTO man,” the Negro pronounced slowly. 

*Appelfinger carried him off," the medic said 
to the lieutenant. 

“Can you give the boy some morphine?" the 
lieutenant said to the medic. 
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“I don’t like his heart." 
* Risky?" 

eV en”? 

“Can he talk more?” 


“I don’t think it would be good," the medic said. 
“All right, keep him quiet," the lieutenant said. 


“They was so nice," the Negro said. 

“Keep him quiet,” the lieutenant said. 

“They gave us each one shot," the Negro said. 
“They was so nice." 

“Keep him quiet.” 

“They was so nice — ? 

“I said keep him quiet," the lieutenant said. 
And the lieutenant thought, war is so nice. Looking 
over all the dead, he thought ROTC was never like 
this, and he thought in this war everything is 
permitted so that there is nothing to be forgiven. 
And he thought about the ears that Clancy took, 
and he thought a man can read and read and read 
and think and think and still be a villain, and he 
thought there are no villains, there are only wars. 
And he said, “If the photographers are finished, 
put the men in the bags." 


As: then there was that goddamn jungle silence 
again, this awful and stern admonition and threat 
of the retribution of Asia to white trespassers. But 
that is metaphysical, the lieutenant thought, and 
it is only the VC you have to fear. More, it is only 
yourself you have to fear. It is only Clancy you 
have to fear. Clancy is dead. 

“When you find pieces of body," the lieutenant 
said, *try to match them and put the matched 
pieces into one separate bag. Remember a man 
has only two arms and two legs and one head each. 
I don't want to find two heads in one bag." 

And the lieutenant thought, Clancy is dead but 
the crimes that Clancy did live after him. Custer 
too. Custer liked to destroy the villages and shoot 
up the natives too. Listen to this, the lieutenant 
told Captain Clancy silently. I did not spend all 
my time in the ROTC. I spent some of the time 
in the library. What you did in the villages is 
not new. Collecting ears is not new. Listen, 
Clancy, to Lieutenant James D. Connors after the 
massacre of the Indians at Sand Creek, ‘The next 
day I did not see a body of a man, woman or 
Indian child that was not scalped by us, and in 
many instances the bodies were mutilated in the 
most horrible manner. Men's, women’s and 
children's private parts cut out. I saw one of our 


men who had cut out a woman's private parts and 
had them for exhibition on a stick. Some of our 
men had cut out the private parts of females and 
wore them in their hats." I don't think you can 
top that, 


Clancy. I don't think war has come 
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very far since then. I don't think your ears can top 
that, Clancy. 

*Whats happening, Lieutenant?" the corre- 
spondent said. 

“Happening?” the lieutenant said. “I was think- 





id ing." 

d *'This man is dead," the medic said, pointing 
apis to the Negro. 

j “Bag him,” the lieutenant said. 

ET *What were you thinking?" the correspondent 
" said. 


“That this makes me sick. Awful sick." 

“Have you ever seen it this bad?" 

E “No, I have never seen it this bad,” the lieutenant 
| : said, spacing his words as though the correspondent 


l were taking each separate word down. “No, I 
| have never seen it this bad in my whole short life. 
E I have never seen it this bad. No, I have never 


seen it this bad. Is that what you want me to say?” 
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“OK,” the lieutenant said. ‘‘I’m sorry.” Anda 
then the lieutenant heard something. It was the 
sound of a mortar shell dropping into a mortar 
tube in the jungle. It was the sound the lieutenant. 
had heard too many times before, then the poof, 
as the enemy mortar came out of the tube, then 
the whine as it traveled to their company. The . 
symphony. The music of Vietnam. Incoming! . 
The lieutenant hollered as loud as he could make - 
it. «Incoming | 

Incoming? Where? Who? Why? The shell hit - 
their helicopter, and it all exploded in a towering - 
orange hot pillar of fire in the jungle. b 

“Pull the bodies around you, men, and try to dig 
in. Use the bodies as a perimeter!” the lieutenant 
hollered. Then the lieutenant said quietly to the 
correspondent, “I’m sorry I got you into this." È 

“You didn’t,” the correspondent said. M 

“PII try to get Search and Rescue on the radio.” — 

“You do that," the correspondent said. a 


z “Take it easy," the correspondent said. 


SATURDAYS 
EVERY SEPTEMBER 


BY WILLIAM STAFFORD 








Saturdays every September we walked silvery x 
cottonwood groves, not for birds or animals 
but for a slower, bigger creature: Autumn, 
too big to see. Its feet slid among leaves; 
its face held blue against miles of branches. 
It made a clear pulse, those days. 


Always that hollow sky, and the trees — its local 
reminders — waited for us. We stood in our several 
states, in one of the creature's tracks, turning. 

We heard the atoms of its body race, its promise 
run in patterns among those limbs that sparkled 3 
when the wind blew. 


Yes, Winter would come, a white foot on each mountain; - 
it would roll forth in its white fur southward , 
across the prairies. But always we had this pet F 
so big that none of our teachers knew. It sat up E 
begging outside the window, or traced zigzag | | 
figures in frost. I heard it pant in the chimney. E 


Someday later we would meet Summer's daughter 
and run off together, where the great Autumn E 
friend had gone. And at last everything | 
would be gathered in a great silver tree or graceful 
weeds or a river. How big that story was! 

It might still come true. 
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E F. a number of years — partly owing, perhaps, 


to an essay of Edmund Wilson's some years earlier 
— Edith Wharton has won renewed attention and 
favor. Her declining importance before that had 
differed somewhat from the usual depreciation that 
sets in at an established writer's death. Mrs. 
Wharton had not just become unfashionable or 
been harmfully overpraised: for a good many 
years before she died she had written novels with 
hardly a touch of her old distinction, and seeming 
out of touch with much that she wrote about. Time 
had to pass till her later books no longer discouraged 
reassessment of her earlier ones; time did and re- 
valuation began: certain books of hers were re- 
scrutinized and variously praised, and she has 
slowly reasserted her always slightly special place 
in American letters. 

To this reappraisal one large element of her work 
— her short stories — has contributed little. It was 
with short stories, actually, that she began as a 
writer, and for half a century she wrote and in time 
published them in some dozen volumes. All eighty- 
six stories, including some not previously collected, 
have now, under the able editorship of Professor 
R. W. B. Lewis, been brought together in two 
volumes (Scribner's, $12.50 each) running to about 
1600 pages and 650,000 words. Surely very few 
superior writers who have made their name as 
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prolific novelists have written anything like so 
many short stories — perhaps no one except the 
writer with whom Mrs. Wharton is otherwise so 
often linked, Henry James. James's stories, particu- 
larly many of the longer ones, constitute a very 
solid part of his achievement; what part, we may 
ask, do Mrs. Wharton's? 

Certain of her stories have not dropped out of 
sight, if only from being anthologized: “Xingu,” 
“The Lady’s Maid’s Bell," “Autres Temps . . . ,” 
“Roman Fever." But in any nonspecialist way — 
in the way, rather, that a literary critic might do an 
essay-length study of Mrs. Wharton — her stories 
have figured very little. Indeed, not one of them 
acquired the half-literary, half-academic prestige 
achieved not just by a Joyce’s “The Dead" or a 
Faulkner’s “The Bear" or a Lawrence’s “The 
Prussian Officer," but even by a Fitzgerald’s “‘Dia- 
mond As Big As the Ritz," a Forster’s ‘Celestial 
Omnibus," a Willa Cather’s *Paul's Case." (Hem- 
ingway is omitted from this list because his short 
stories are his major achievement. ) 

Though I can remember reading two volumes 
of Mrs. Wharton’s short stories, and scattered stories 
as well, this was mostly long ago; and it was with 
trustworthy memories of only three or four in all 
that I addressed myself to Mr. Lewis’ two large 
volumes. The most definite reaction I came away 











with was how readable I found them — this simply 
a more subjective word for Mrs. Wharton's skill 
as a storyteller, and with various kinds of stories. 
(Mr. Lewis has helpfully divided a great many of 
them into thematic groups, The Marriage Question 
being far in the lead, followed by Art and Human 
Nature, Ghosts, and Culture and Comedy.) My 
next most definite reaction was that the stories, 
even when differing much in merit, differed very 
little (within their categories) in manner. Although 
Mrs. Wharton is inventive about ideas, situations, 
narrative twists, she is given to recurrent human 
types and to scarcely distinguishable settings and 
backgrounds. Her centuries-old ghosts at one end, 
and her satiric targets at the other, are somewhat 
more varied, but my general impression might be 
described as a blurred uniformity; even looking at 
the titles, I often could not recall the tales. This 
was partly due to reading so many in so short a 
time; it was partly due also to so many, after fifty 
years or more, displaying the same period atmo- 
spheres, attitudes, themes. But it was due as well to 
the stories, and the very virtues of the stories, them- 
selves; to a skill that seemed as much trademarked 
as the subject matter, to a consistent smoothness 
that denied them cumulative impact. 

lo take two opposed talents, Mrs. Wharton's 
careful craftsmanship winds up a loss where, say, 
Chekhov's creative unevenness proves a gain. On 
this head it is interesting that the story Mr. Lewis 
calls **very likely the best story Mrs. Wharton ever 
wrote" — “The Other Two” — should have a con- 
trasting cousinship with perhaps the most famous of 
Chekhov stories, “The Darling." Though very 
different characters in very different surroundings, 
the two heroines equally adjust, indeed revise, their 
personalities with a succession of men. But where in 
Chekhov the woman wholly dominates the story, 
in Mrs. Wharton it is the men, as three husbands, 
who stand out. Mrs. Wharton's comes off a so- 
phisticated and believable social comedy of situa- 
tion, Chekhov's a simple and unforgettable comedy 
of character. 


dea so many of Mrs. Wharton's stories should 
treat of the Marriage Question is hardly surprising. 
For it not only channeled the thinking of the world 
she knew best, it also cut deep into her own life. 
Often in her stories a very worldly question and in 
more genteel days a very knotty one, it necessarily 
introduced as one of its answers divorce. For Mrs. 
Wharton herself, making a proper Old New York 
marriage to a rather conventional man who be- 
came mentally ill, and divorcing him at length to 
live abroad a much more cultivated, if not a whit 
more bohemian, life, the whole subject had a vital 
importance. Bound up in it indeed was the man 
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she had been long and passionately in love «id 
an American lawyer, Walter Berry. That, clearly 
because of Berry, they never married endowed the | 
question with further nuances and left behind its - 
own particular question mark. 1 

Mr. Lewis and others have pointed out how in - 
certain stories of Mrs. Wharton’s, even certain ghost — 
stories, now the nature of her relationship with | 
Berry and her husband, now the unattractive char- [ 
acter of Berry himself, has been revealingly disguised. | 
Yet, though the personal element may lurk or even © 
bulk large in such superior stories as ''Autres. 
Temps . . . ," “The Long Run," *Kerfol," “Them 
Eyes," and in lesser stories as well, Mrs. Wharton, - 
as a chronicler of worldly life, cannot help ee 7 
the central importance of marriage. In her worka - 
as in her world, marriage and money form the 
greatest marriage of all. Crushing as society might — 
be for Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Lewis remarks, it was. 
the only subject matter there was; and working in — 
different moods — realistic, satiric, ironic — and | 
writing at different levels, from the lightly enter- | 
taining to the extremely serious, it was upper-class 
society she concentrated on. Her dependence upon - 
so large but ultimately self-limiting a subject pro- - 
duced in consequence an overrepetitive, almost a. - 
plus ça change, impression. In her cultural comedies, - 
the sense of merit stands out more sharply: where, - 
of two once well-known satires, *Expiation" today - 
seems crude and “Xingu” little more than a jeu — 
d'esprit, “The Pelican," from being a solid satiric — 
comedy of character, comes off very well. A story . 
like “Les Metteurs en Scène,” its plot? a kind of | 
brief, benevolent variation of Kate- -Densher-Milly - 
in James's Wings of the Dove, fizzles out as a cute - 
little formula comedy of reversal. And so on: — 
though this collected edition is fully justified, in- - 
deed called for, it rather resembles a crowded, . 
very reputable antique shop which yields only a - 
few really valuable pieces. The stranglehold of a — 
caste and conformist society can be as defeating - od 
with literature as with life: every character in these | 
stories, even the eccentric, even the rebel, is a type. | 
And the short-story form itself proves an obstacle, - 
seldom offering anything very solid for sharp teeth 
to bite into. Finally, Mrs. Wharton’s neat, orderly — 
approach can cause not life or art to emerge, but 
artifice. If a genuine critic of society, she was also, _ 
as Louis Auchincloss has said, a caretaker of the - 
traditional art of fiction; but often, while treating © 
art as a kind of museum, she took far too much | 
care of mere reproductions. She herself, so to speak, 
was never even an Impressionist. 





Mr. Kronenberger’s appraisal of Mrs. Wharton’s con- 
tribution to American letters is prompted by a new 
collection of her stories and the forthcoming new - 
Scribner's edition of THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 3 
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b Yet, if her stories taken together seem inadequate, 


.on the whole they are adult. Even where they 
. date, the detail has a valuable historical accuracy. 
. A number of them, if too fictional in treatment, 


» yet bear out a kind of aphoristic truth; and her 


= worldlings, however deficient in flesh and blood, 


M" 


. are often sharply etched in acid. Her perceptions 


= and characterizations can have a nice satiric or 
= epigrammatic touch: ‘She was the kind of woman 


= whose emotions never communicate themselves 


. to her clothes”; 
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— very best, of her work. 


ey 


. a mother's instinctive anger 
. that the girl she had not wanted for her son should 
have dared to refuse him"; *she takes in all the 
poral fashion papers, and wears the newest thing 
in ethics." Her stories have rightly not counted 


1 much in the revival of her reputation: they can 


be astute and mature as well as trivial and merely 
entertaining, but they contribute nothing to the 
E ecement of literature, and they are almost never 
literature themselves. 


= 


* Wi is literature or has a comparable value 
rests in Mrs. Wharton’s longer fiction. Whether 
= society was quite all there was for Mrs. Wharton, 
. it is certainly the spine and sinew, it begets the 


Indeed, portraying and 


. exposing society as an entity, a massive force, an 
. uncircumventable fact, is her one great achieve- 


|J ment. 


And pre-eminently the American society 
she was part of, whose manner she made the haughty 


_ shield of her personal shyness, and whose matter 


= the imperious citadel of her literary assault. 


In 
this respect, the short stories are only so many 
. potshots. But in her two New York, and two finest, 
. novels, the 1870-ish Age of Innocence and the turn- 
F of-the-century House of Mirth, Mrs. Wharton has 
| fully penetrated two social worlds, one a luxurious 


= prison house whose morality was all facade, the 


p 


other a frivolous and privileged playground, with 
rules more ad hoc than adhered to. In both novels 
there are vivid characters and powerful scenes. 


^ Yet, though they are in every sense genuine novels, 
= what gives them their real importance is largely 
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documentary, is less story than setting, less a group 
of characters than a ruling class. For it is the docu- 
ment, the historical reality, which both inspires 
the drama and authenticates it. It is setting that 


pins the plot — in The Age of Innocence a walled 
= town with a desiccating climate, in The House of 
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Mirth an overbearing Gold Coast that can freeze 
or starve out its offenders. 

In both novels society is the antagonist, but in 
no large modern sociological sense; society here is a 
very concrete, identifiable, legislating caste which 
makes or breaks all the laws, carries all the keys, 
pronounces on all the activities, welcomes people 
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‘greatest achievement. 





to Newport or sends them to Coventry. In The 
Age of Innocence gentility and respectability are so 
repressive that the skeletons hiding in closets are 
as nothing to the truth packed away in trunks. 
The book's actual story — of Newland Archer, 
married to nice conventional May Welland and 
passionately and reciprocally in love with May’s 
cousin the Countess Olenska — is very adroitly 
set forth, the background nostalgic enough, the 
renounced, never consummated grande passion ro- 
mantic enough to delight the circulating library. 
The countess, for me, is a touch too noble and too 
storybook, and Archer yet another decent, sensitive, 
Wharton-style worldling-weakling. But, aptly, it 
is neither of them who determines matters, but 
rather Newland’s wife, who by not creating a situa- 
tion solves one; who, with the simple mention of 
her coming child and the simple morality of her 
comme-il-faut world, holds the trump card — 
though Mrs. Wharton might be said to have stacked 
the deck. But if the story seems too fictional, the 
blandly suffocating society it treats of is exposed in 
a voice as low-pitched as its own, and with as 
velvet-gloved a hand. For this upper-class New 
York is one to induce an almost affectionately 
lethal exposé, since while condemning the disobe- 
dient to limbo, it sentences itself to a form of non- 
living. It sanctified tradition less where it boasted 
patina than embalmed complacence; it enthroned 
hypocrisy under the name of honor, and wallowed 
in a fetish worship entirely devoid of sex. As I have 
said elsewhere, The Age of Innocence portrays a world 
in which the personal pronoun may strut at times 
or declaim, but where it is the collective noun that 
decrees and punishes. 

Fifteen years before portraying New York society 
in the seventies, Mrs. Wharton, in The House of 
Mirth, had demonstrated what it had become by 
1900. In that demonstration lies Mrs. Wharton’s 
Here, with implacable pur- 
pose, with uncompromising realism, she portrayed 
an equally tyrannical but much more tarnished 
ruling caste, and against this she pitted a heroine 
who can neither accept it on its own terms nor do 
without it on hers. Having beauty and every social 
qualification except money, Lily Bart is too de- 
pendent on what money provides, too habituated 
to a moneyed world. At the same time she is too 
fastidious to stomach its coarser side: more than 
have her cake, she must eat it off the finest porce- 
lain. Having turned down the right man who has 
no money and the wrong one who has nothing else, 
she finds her situation becoming acute. She now 
refuses a rich Jewish climber; she now in her high- 
mindedness acts indiscreetly with a married man in 
her set, gets talked about, is publicly insulted by 
his wife, and confronted with social ruin. She could 
still marry the Jew but does not, and is driven to 
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"Ours is the only publication which lets the rest of 
the world tell its story to the American people." 


You won't agree with everything you 
read in ATLAS. We don't. Each month we reprint 
exactly what the world press is saying. Pravda, 
Le Figaro, Der Spiegel, The Times of London, 
The Peking People's Daily—and 600 more. 
And each month more senators, Cabinet mem- 
bers, international business leaders, news- 
paper editors—each month more informed 
people subscribe to ATLAS. Since just last year 
circulation has more than quadrupled, from 
30,000 to 125,000. We couldn't attract the 
people we do, if ATLAS wasn't saying some- 
thing. 

It is. 

Take just a few articles in our recent 
August issue. From A/'Arab, “The Reflections 
of a Palestinian," published and spread 
throughout the world by the inflammatory Arab 
League. Was this typically chauvinistic article 
read by Sirhan Sirhan, as some observers be- 
lieve, and did it keep his rage aflame? 

From Milan's lively Corriere della 
Sera, "Servan-Schreiber's Lagging Europe"— 
in which a shrewd young Italian acknowledges 
the overwhelming U.S. industrial challenge but 
disputes the famed Frenchman's formula for 
meeting it. 

From Die Zeit of Hamburg, "Those 
Secret Swiss Bankers," a close look behind the 
scenes, where they allow you to take your se- 
crets to your grave if your account's numbered. 

The American elections. The Times of 
London offers its case for McCarthy and L'Ex- 
press of Paris examines Rocky and the argu- 
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Malcolm Muir, Jr., Editor in Chief 


ment that goaded him on. 

From Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, "Three 
Myths of U.S. Democracy"—a Japanese assess- 
ment of how Vietnam has destroyed them. 


Also in this one issue: The fascinating ` 


story of China's "upper classes" today, Colom- E 
bia’s critical race for time, and Lebanon's 18- ` 
carat pots of gold—chamber pots, that is. 

Each month you'll find humor, business 
forecasts, cartoons, poetry, fiction (hitherto not 
translated), book reviews, scientific reports, 
editorials—articles on which future headlines 
will be based. Each month these are what 125,- 
OOO subscribers see in ATLAS. 

We publish ATLAS because there is no 
Radio Free America. 

We can because this is America: 


NAS 


= 
SEND ME AN 8-MONTH INTRODUCTORY SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO ATLAS FOR $4, STARTING WITH 
THE NEXT ISSUE. 


Atlas Subscription Dept. TC-1 
368 West Center St., Marion, Ohio 43302 
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E unpalatable jobs and squalid living; and worn out 
. and dejected, after a rather exaltée scene with the 
3 E eh: man, dies of an overdose of sleeping pills. 
E Asa novel The House of Mirth has size and scope 
_ enough to present Lily in conflict both with society 
! M and with herself. With Lily's self-struggle — in- 
deed with Lily's character and Mrs. Wharton's 
. plotting — I have never been altogether happy. 
= The plot abounds in downright flashy coincidences; 
and the squeamish Lily, a total however thorough- 
^ bred worldling, endures — which I question — 
- . agonizingly revolting living conditions rather than 
. remain, in an inferior form, the parasite she has 
- always been. But about Lily in conflict with society 
= Mrs. Wharton is superb. No one else, so far as I 
— know, has equaled the picture here of an assured, 
materialistic, coldhearted New York caste: a new 
- corruptness added to the old complacency, a 
= faintly rancid frivolity replacing the old musty 
- decorum. Even toward Lily, no outsider but one 
= ofits own, it turns callous and then cruel: though 
- ghe is actually more its victim for the luxury-loving 
_ dependent it made of her early than for what it 
= does to her late. Mrs. Wharton seems rather too 
— determinist about her heroine’s downfall, but of the 
.. adverse forces at work, and the despotic power they 
X wield, hers is a mastery beyond dispute. 
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E Mrs. Wharton's remaining social novel of con- 
: | sequence, The Custom of the Country, appeared eight 
. years after The House of Mirth and in a sense re- 
= verses it. Here it is the beautiful social- climbing 
- Undine Spragg, with her ruthless methods, her in- 


— satiable material desires, who batters down any- 


ORE 


= thing obstructive and tramples on everything 
human. Though here too coincidence lends a 
Wharton lacks 
finesse in dealing with coarseness, her Undine is as 

. memorable as she is monstrous, and is improbable, if 
ES at all, only in degree. In kind she is real enough, 
. and her great beauty — in such a story, let us not 


forget Ilium's burnt topless towers — strengthens 


— the credibility of her unstoppable career. 
There is merit in other books of Mrs. Wharton's 


—.— — now and then in her very Jamesian The Reef, 
|» and to a degree in the two novelettes where she 
_ deserted cosmopolitan for village life: the very well 


known Ethan Frome and the not very well known 
Summer. From having been wildly overpraised, 
Ethan Frome has possibly been unfairly devalued. 
- But, granted its good points, it perhaps always 


— owed too much of its celebrity to being so *'stark" 


and untypical of its author. Despite its harshness 
as a story, it inhabits the temperate zone of achieve- 





ment. Summer I like better, although it is a little 
sentimentally stark, and for all its harsh passages 
treats of three people essentially good. But it has 
power at times and poignancy at others. Something 
should be said, too, for Bunner Sisters and perhaps for 
Mrs. Wharton's Old New York novelettes. 

These last were published in 1924, and thereafter 
tll her death thirteen years later Mrs. Wharton 
wrote novels with rather clockwork regularity and 
with often mechanical effects. Picking up by no 
means the worst, The Children — about a man of 
forty who falls in love with a girl child playing 
mother to a raft of neglected children of the rich 
and who at length renounces both the girl and the 
woman he would have otherwise married — I 
found it readable enough and once or twice a little 
more, but fairly ridiculous and slightly bargain- 
basement Henry James. Picking up Hudson River 
Bracketed I found it not very readable — old fictional 
furniture with dull slipcovers to boot. In liberating 
herself from New York's ritualism, Mrs. Wharton 
came to breathe cultural and artistic fresh air, 
but there was no real broadening or even varying, 
for her, of human experience. Many of her friends 
— Howard Sturgis, Logan Pearsall Smith, Henry 
James, Walter Berry himself — were fastidious 
and crotchety bachelors; and with strangers the 
shy Mrs. Wharton could only behave très grande 
dame; she terrified, as Wayne Andrews has re- 
marked, the very people she herself stood in terror 
of. Life lacked real fulfillment, and in her better 
work she disallowed half portions as well as happy 
endings. Repeatedly her heroes either marry wrong 
or don't marry at all, and the amount of renunci- 
ation they go in for, from a sense of honor, or 
decency, or destiny, seems as much fixation as 
formula. However unsoundly, one can't help 
wondering now and then whether Mrs. Wharton 
could have turned rejection on Walter Berry's part 
into renunciation on her fictional heroes’. 

So long as she could hold on artistically to the 
world from which personally she had broken away, 
and set it against something better, her work had 
both force and truth. But in her last period she 
set that world against something worse, writing 
inexpertly or ignorantly of what she thought a 
tasteless mongrel modern society. Her last period 
finds a parallel of sorts in her near-contemporary 
Willa Cather’s. Despite very dissimilar back- 


grounds and subject matter, both lost stature in 
their later books for comparable reasons — Willa 
Cather through a kind of escapism into a decorative 
and distant past, Mrs. Wharton through distaste 
for what she envisaged as the present. 





The Golden People of Paradise 
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Pan Am Hawaiian Holiday 
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Everything arranged for. Everything paid prices, than anyone else in town. 
for. All in one easy package. All booked and And if you don't see one you like, we'll 
confirmed for you in seconds by our magical make one up—to your specifications. 
PANAMAC* computer. Just ask your Pan Am* Travel Agent for a 
And #PT57OYLAXPAH isn't the only Pan Am Holiday tour. 
way to spell Hawaii. He can show you a great number. 
The fact is, we can give you more tours to 


choose from, in more shapes and sizes and Pan Am makes the going great. Pesci c 





?HAWAlII... 

richly green and languid... 

floats in a shimmering sea... cloaked in the 
pridetul tabric of brown-skinned kings 

and queens and stately royal palaces... 

| throbbing happily with contrasting 

» currents of an ancient East and a restless, 

seeking West... melded under a familiar flag 

with 50 white stars ... Hawaii is the Island home of 
The Golden People of Paradise 
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The Reverend Yoshiaki Fujitani, 
raised on Maui, prepares incense 
for Sunday morning services at 
Honolulu's Honpa Hongwanji 
Mission, main temple of Hawaii's 





William Kalaniopio, full-blooded Hawaiian, decks his family with leis largest Shin Buddhist sect. History 
for a Sunday picnic at Maui's Seven Sacred Pools, a place once reserved of racial migration and assimiliation 
for royalty. Bill is head of paniolos at Hana Ranch on idyllic eastern has produced diverse religious 
coast of Maui, an island studded with secluded coves and beaches expressions, both Western and 
and quiet, graceful mountain vales. Eastern. 

Pg. H-1: Elizabeth Logue, Lynn Kimoto and Mike Apele, who among them represent ten different racial strains, typify Hawaii's golden people 

as they enjoy a warm, wintertime day at Oahu's Kualoa Point 


- An advertising section published for HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU and STATE OF HAWAII 
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Choose your Hawaii. A Hilton resort is waiting there. 


Swing a little on fun-splashed Waikiki Beach at the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. You'll find sparkling surf, 
sleek catamarans, fifty smart shops, five exotic night- 
spots and more—all on our twenty tropical acres. Or 
experience the quiet elegance of Kahala Hilton, just a 
15 minute drive from Waikiki. This luxury resort faces 
its own sandy beach in Honolulu's finest residential 
area. From Oahu, adventure on to the two neighbor 


s3 Air-conditioned Hilton resorts in Hawail 


tions at all Hilton, Statler Hilton, Hilton International and other leading hotels phone your travel agent or Hilton Reservation Service 
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Maui Hilton Kona Hilton 


operated by Hilton Hotels Corporation 


island Hiltons. At the Maui Hilton three miles of se- 
cluded beaches and a championship golf course invite 
you to total relaxation right at the doorstep. And on 
the Big Island of volcanoes and orchids, Kona Hilton 
offers you all the tranquility of Old Hawaii in a 
spectacular coastal setting. See all three islands. And 
when you do, stay with us—experience world-famous 
Hilton hospitality along with your Hawaiiana. 


» | 4 HILTON 
Did HAWAII 


operated by Hilton International. For reserva 








_ Kahala Hilton, 
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Marybeth Yuen Maul, Molokai's 
Magistrate since 1958, stands by 


her turn-of-the-century courthouse 


in Kaunakakai, where she also 
keeps an eye on Yuen family 
enterprises and practices law. The 
mother of two and an avid 
gardener, her Chinese middle 
name, Moon Yee, means "satisfac- 
tion." Long a quiet little island, 
Molokai now has modern hotel 
accommodations. 


Ralph Harris, naturalist at Maui's 
Haleakala National Park, and his 
wife, Bonnie Jo, begin descent from 
rim for several days of camping in 
Haleakala's volcanic crater, so 
enormous it could hold Manhattan 
Island. Strange, moonlike interior 
of the dormant volcano's crater has 
been used to train astronauts. 





Geraldine Hee, pert Chinese 
teacher whose grandfather was an 
aide to China's great 19th-century 
political leader, Sun Yat-Sen, 
acquaints preschoolers with their 
unique Pacific heritage in trip 
through Honolulu's Bishop 
Museum. Containing extensive 
Polynesian collection, museum was 
founded in memory of Hawaiian 
princess, 
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There's only 


one thing wrong with 


‘Kaanapali ‘Beach | 


Ft spoils you! 


HAWAII'S COMPLETE VACATION AREA ON THE VALLEY ISLE OF MAUI 





Championship Golf Course 


Every Kaanapali Beach hote! rims the 
Royal Kaanapali Golf Course. Created 
by Robert Trent Jones, its 7,179 
championship yards, par 72, offers 
a thrill to professional and duffer 
alike. 







Exciting Outdoor Sports 


Kaanapali Beach has them. Golf, 
skin-diving, shell-collecting, water- 
skiing, surfboarding, sailing, hiking, 
fishing and tennis. Or you can laze 
in the sun watching the 60-ton Hump- 
back whales frisk like colts in the 
azure Pacific during the winter 
months. 





3 Miles Of White Sand 


There's the Kaanapali, Sheraton- 
Maui, Royal Lahaina, International 
Colony Club and Hilton Hale Kaana- 
pali . . . over 900 modern hotel 
rooms bordering the most beautiful 
beach in all of Hawaii. And you're 
just a sandy footprint from the warm 
blue surf. 


ADVERTISEMENT 






For further information write Kaanapali Beach, P. O. Box 3230, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Kaanapali RAS ging Beach!!! 





Historic Lahaina 


A short drive from Kaanapali Beach. 
Once the royal capital of the Islands, 
Lahaina offers a wealth of historic 
attractions and quaint shops. Ghosts 
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of grisly whalers and laughter ofa 


| comely maidens past still linger 


among the streets of Hawaii’s most 
charming town. 
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Board a swift inter-island jet. Just 
$5 common fare. Or take a relaxing 
air taxi direct to Kaanapali Beach. 
Either way, you'll view the peaceful 
Lahaina Roadstead where whaling 
ships once wintered. The friendly 
Islands of Molokai, Lanai and Kahoo- 
lawe jutting from the sea. And the 
ever-changing shades of blue, green 
and gold of the West Maui mountains. 


Kaanapali Beach is everything you've 
ever dreamed Hawaii would be. And 
more. Come be our guest . . . soon. 








Developed and operated by 
Amfac Properties, a division of 
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AMFAC INC 
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ROYAL HAWAIIAN—The queen of Pacific hotels. A cool, 
green oasis that is a hallmark of elegant luxury. A tradition 
with sophisticated travelers. 


SURFRIDER —A sleek, 
new hotel that 

offers swinging luxury 
on the beach. Surf 

and surfers and ocean 
excitement right in front. 
Opens early 1969. 


MOANA —A classic South Seas 
hotel, roomy, comfortable, it 
embraces an ocean-side 
courtyard under a mammoth 
banyan tree. 





PRINCESS 
KAIULANI— 

A hotel of tropical 
views, it's 
Waikiki's "in" 
resort ...and 
inexpensive, too. 
The fun begins 
when you arrive. 





















Aloha means we love you! 


Four famous Sheraton hotels right on Waikiki Beach. 
Each a memorable headquarters for your Hawaiian 
vacation. There’s gourmet dining, swinging night- 
life, oceanside dancing and, of course, swimming 

and sunning on the world’s most famous beach. You 
Stay at one and play and sign at all four. It’s all part 
of our special Sheraton "Aloha." Going to the 
Neighbor Islands? Put Sheraton-Maui 

and the new Sheraton-Kauai 

at the top of your list. 


SHERATON HOTELS HAWAII 


Only $100 jet fare from the West Coast to Sheraton’s Aloha Vacation 


For insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, call your Travel Agent or any Sheraton Hotel. Diners Club, American Express, Bank Americard, Shell Oil 
and Sheraton Credit Card will be honored for all hotel services. Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns in Major Cities. A World Wide Service of ITT 
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ALOHAJET 


TO THE 
NEIGHBOR 
ISLANDS 
FOR JUST 
$5 AN ISLAND 


The new stopover privileges benefit all 
visitors from the Mainland holding a 
round trip ticket on United, Pan Am or 
Northwest. With a common fare ticket 
each exciting Neighbor Island is just $5 
away. Be sure to take advantage of the 
many money-saving common fare plans. 
See any United, Pan Am or Northwest Air- 
lines’ ticket office or your travel agent. 
They will show you how to visit the charm- 
ing Neighbor Islands for just $5 a hop. 


THE FRIENDLIEST NAME IN FLIGHT - 


CHICAGO, 37 South Wabash Ave. NEW 
YORK CITY, 10 East 40th St. DALLAS, 1412 
Main St. LOS ANGELES, 3600 Wilshire 
Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO, 150 Post St. 
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little more than an hour's drive 
from Waikiki 


Six authentic villages peopled by island- 
ers from all Polynesia form the nucleus of 
Oahu's biggest single visitor attraction. 

Spontaneous gaiety highlights a two- 
hour musical extravaganza featuring a 
cast of 150 and the lively song and dance 
of the South Seas. 


LAIE, OAHU, HAWAII 
TELEPHONE 293-9291 
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Ku' TODO is ekoolio, 24, Hawalla 
Irish-Italian, rides porpoise at Oahu 
marine attraction, Sea Life Park. Born 
in Kealakekua, Big Island fishing vill- 
age, she works at Park days and 
studies marine biology at University 
of Hawaii nights. 


Louis Kealiipuaina 
Kau and Gladys 
Hokulani Brash, King 
and Queen of Hono- 
lulu's 1967 Aloha 
Week, embark on 
grand parade through 
Waikiki. Each year 
Aloha Week revives 
ancient Hawaiian 
traditions, arts, crafts 
and customs. Other 
festivals celebrate 
many Isle cultures. 








eld D. Kaapu, 31, Honolulu city 
councilman, scans across Oahu's Ka- 
ena Point from fragile glider he pilots 
weekends. Hawaiian-Chinese-Cau- 
casian, he grew up in a grass house; 
is a Harvard graduate. Richly green 
Windward area's beach parks are 
quiet counterpart of bustling Waikiki. 
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Martha Miyahira, Yokohama-born 
bride of a Hawaii Japanese, and 
Honolulu neighbor, Mary Ann 
Cavanagh, raised in Michigan, shop 
at Ala Moana Center, an exciting 
complex of 155 shops—one of 
world's largest. 








Ted Makalena, ranking young golf pro, relaxes 
from a PGA tour at one of Hawaii's spectacular 
oceanside courses, Waialae Country Club, where 
the Hawaiian-Chinese golfer won the Hawaiian 
Open. Golf is highly popular in the islands 

and there are some 40 public and private 

links to choose from. 


Dwayne Strong, 11, a Samoan fire 
dancer since he was six, is Hawai- 
ian-Chinese-Cherokee-Japanese. 
Dwayne dances under the name 
"Manulele," sings in both Hawaiian 
and Japanese and has performed 
in Orient and in Hawaii where 
nightlife encompasses entertain- 
ment forms from around the 
Pacific Basin. 


Peter Cole first took his Hawaiian- 
Caucasian son, Kaaina, out in the 
Waikiki surf at the tender age of 
two years. Now five, Kaaina hardly 
misses a weekend surfing with his 
father, a civilian mathematician for 


the Navy. Famed Waikiki Beach, 
birthplace of surfing, is the Pacific's 
most glamorous resort area, with 

a variety of modern hotels. 
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LeRoy Lindsey, Hawaiian-Irish- 
Puerto Rican-English, roams vast 
Parker Ranch with cloud-shrouded 
peak of 13,796-foot Mauna Kea 

at his back. Dominating northern 
half of Island of Hawaii, it is capped 
with snow for winter skiers. The 
fourth generation of Lindsey 
paniolos (cowboys) in Hawaii, 
LeRoy heads ranch's riding stables. 


Sam K. Puahala, pure Hawaiian who 
has lived all his life on Maui and 
now works as a hotel bartender, 
spends a quiet afternoon fishing 
for ulua off Lahaina, one-time 
whaling center of the Pacific and 
first capital of Hawaiian Islands, a 
short distance from the luxury 
hotels at golden Kaanapali Beach. 
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Quite possibly 
the world’s most 
unique resort. 




























Where else but at Hawaii’s Mauna 
Kea could you find all the beach- 
front pleasures of a Polynesian 
paradise, the thrill of champion- 
ship seaside golf, and the high ad- 
venture of a Western ranch—all in 
one great international resort. 
You'll sail, swim, snorkel and sport 
fish in Polynesian waters. Play 18 
holes of championship seaside golf 
with a backdrop of a snow-capped 
mountain. Ride and hunt on a 
Western ranch Hawaiian style. 
Enjoy the true “Aloha Spirit." 
That's Mauna Kea-quite possibly 
one of the world's most unique 
and beautiful resorts. For informa- 
tion and color brochure, call your 
Travel Agent or contact Glen W. 
Fawcett Inc., in the West, Resort 
Representation Service in the East. 





MAUNA KEA 
BEACH HOTEL 
KAMUELA * HAWAII 


OPERATED BY 
ROCKRESORTS, INC. 
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Daniel Saragosa, 18, Puerto Rican- 
Hawaiian, darts for a lateral during 


football scrimmage at Waianae 

High School. Famed surfing beach, 

Makaha, is nearby but Danny gave E 
up his surfboard, temporarily. He $4 
and his nine brothers and sisters i 
make good use of Hawaii's year- 

round balmy climate for outdoor 


sports. 
P Now ... tomorrow ... next week... 


or you name it. It's peaceful, warm, 
relaxing . . . different... on this beach 
once reserved for Hawaiian royalty. 
Forget cares and capricious climate 

as you surf, swim, or canoe... or just 
splash in the oceanside fresh-water 
pool. Browse through our 40 fascinating 
shops or walk to any of Waikiki's major 
attractions. (You're in the center of 
things here.) Enjoy cocktails in one 

of the 4 exotic lounges and dine 

in one of our 5 restaurants... 

but take time to enjoy your luxury 
accommodations (from $24.00, twins) 
with an ocean view lanai, soft carpeting, 





nobody's spoiled 
us yet. 


nobody ever will. 


You'll find Hawaii at Hotel 
Hana-Maui. The Hawaii 


you've dreamed of...un- James W. Smith, Jr., field mainte- bath-dressing room, adjustable — 
spoiled, uncluttered, unhur- nance superintendent at Dole air-conditioning and television, radio 
ried. O This beautiful ranch- Company's pineapple plantation on n Mà gs CR aen 
style resort is tucked away Lanai, kneels next to wild goat he PONE 90 YON VISUS Fes TES 

: b" S ute bot wattle ely Aud Aerei MOIS a wonderful day at deluxe Outrigger 
on the sunny eastern shore o NUUS Je mirte "rur $cA Hotel! See your travel agent today 
the Valley Isle, less than one Owns the entire Island, wher j| S3 or send coupon for a free brochure. 
hour from Honolulu airport. forested hills and canyons concea 


prize game, such as Mouflon 
sheep and pronghorn antelope. 


O Come swim or surf beside 
a secluded, crescent beach. 
Ride to an untrampled picnic 
site beside a moon-drenched 
shore. O Or just relax in one 
of the world's most beautiful 
tropical settings. 


HOTEL 





SERS! Po lh P 4 Napolean Durante, 36, assists 

E anager, Hotel HanazMani ' school children through Waikiki THE WAIKIKI 0-2 

Hawaiian Islands. ı crosswalk near base of famed 

| Please send me free illustrated Diamond Head. Hawaiian-French- HOTEL 

| brochure. English-Chinese, Nappy IS a 14-year Michael M. Hickey, General Manager 

| ı veteran of the highly-reputed 2335 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

| Name... ! Honolulu police force and has six 

| CARPET NES ee dn children of his own. With over half uL —————— 

| l its residents under 24, Hawaii has LT Oe E V AAEN TE E 

NET wae Moo A , one of the youngest state popula- CU, irse SM eroe ras 
Wel SS Sk. ote ee ÁO UE VE z tions in the nation. 
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-If good things come 
in little packages... 
What comes in Big Ones? 


HAWZSHAN = All- hawaiian 
CARNIVAL that’s what! CARNIVAL 


And what makes these packages so big? 
Just look what's included in the one All-Inclusive price of 















35509 (east of Denver only) 


plus $19.50 tax and services 


via Trans International Airlines 
(a certificated supplemental carrier) 


3 days in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


at San Francisco Hilton, Del Webb's 
Towne House or Jack Tar Hotel 


7 days in 
HONOLULU 


at the llikai, Hilton Hawaiian Village 
or Waikiki Biltmore 
traditional flower lei greeting 
"Aloha" cocktail party 
Sightseeing tour 





(west of Denver only) 


via Overseas National Airways 
(a certificated supplemental carrier) 


8 nights in paradise on the 


? Hawaiian Islands 
3 days in - : 
LAS VEGAS E 
at the Fabulous Flamingo 7 M ius 
with — unlimited beverages and g 
cocktails of your choice in the KONA 
Flamingo’s Hawaiian Carnival 2 nights in 
Lounge; reserved table for dinner MAUI 
show in the hotel’s lavish 
nightclub 3 nights in 
Departures every Sat., Sun. and HONOLULU 


Mon. Departures every Saturday 


: FOR APPROVED DEPARTURE DATES AND DEPARTURE CITIES 
BOTH CARNIVALS INCLUDE: FOR EITHER GREAT 2-WEEK CARNIVAL VACATION, SEE YOUR 
* Round trip by jet TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL OR WRITE. 
* Luxury accommodations at deluxe hotels 





* Deluxe meal plan including all breakfasts and dinners 77 T T. Dr eaten ge it eire cie TRAVEL SERVICE 
(plus lunches in Las Vegas) at your hotels or choice AI ns ede gio p 02167 (617) 969-4100 
of fine restaurants — included in Hawaiian Carnival " = i 
(Optional at slight additional cost in All-Hawaiian Please send me an illustrated brochure on your O HAWAIIAN 
Carnival) CARNIVAL O ALL-HAWAIIAN CARNIVAL 

* Baggage, two pieces, up to 44 Ibs. per person will be NAME 
transferred to and from each airport and hotel / bellhop 


tips included STREET. LL eredi on isi ONE 


* A Carnival tour escort will accompany you throughout GITY A9 a c0 | 
your entire vacation 


...And there is ABSOLUTELY NO REGIMENTATION. 
You are free to do as you please in each city, enjoying 
the Hawaiian or All-Hawaiian Carnival at your own pace. OTHER AITS OFFICES: ‘Mew York (212) 750-4200, PMlGdMGNN E 

, : New Yor - : adelphia (215) 546-3450, 
Coe ed edd Wild AR UR: i ad Washington (202) 298-6000, Chicago (312) 236-0319 San Francisco (415) 771- 


5000, Beverly Hills, Bank of America Bldg., Wilshire and Beverly Drive, also 
find out what a package these Carnivals can be for you. offices in Las Vegas and Honolulu. 


Please send departure dates and points for months of 





















shall | go 












When 
I'm in 
Hawail 


to the 
new Naniloa, 
Kauai Surf 

or Kona Inn? 


THE NEW 


Vanilon 


"My travel agent tells me it's a sparkling new re- 
sort right at the water's edge of Hilo Bay. Says 
the rooms are pure luxury...and the view is 


Dc mo 









> 


superb. Swimming pool, two dining rooms, danc- 
ing, nightly entertainment and a piano bar, he 
says. And it's close to the volcano area... I've 
always wanted to see those smoldering fire pits 
and lava tubes and fern forests and all those 
orchids and things." 


Um -> 


"He called it a swingin’ place. Says it has a beau- 
tiful big white sand beach called Kalapaki, and a 
new 9 hole par 35 golf course too. And you can 
surf, sail, paddle an outrigger canoe, go ti leaf 
sliding (that sounds like fun!), dine in a pent- 
house, or one of three other places, dance, play 
tennis, see a nightly show and | forget what else." 

the famous Kona Inn 


KONA INN stn en 


Hawaii. People say it's really charming . . . friendly 
people . .. lots of historic things ...and it's right 
on the water, too. Wonder what the men in the 
office would say if | caught a marlin !” 


Let your travel agent 
help you decide . . . or visit all three! 
May we send you a brochure? 


"And l've heard about 





Inter-Isl and Resorts 


P. 0. Box 8539 * Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
KONA INN / KAUAI SURF / THE NANILOA 
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(Potpourri) 


Hawaii, the youngest of the 50 
States, has many distinctions, 
some admittedly more important 
than others. PEOPLE: The resident 
population of 792,444 is a veritable 
ethnic potpourri, consisting of 
39% Caucasian, 28% Japanese, 
14% part Hawaiian, 10% Filipino, 
5% Chinese, 1% pure Hawaiian, 
1% Negro and 2% other (Korean, 
Samoan, Indian, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban and other Pacific extrac- 
tions). Hawaii hosted more than 
one-million visitors during 1967. 
GEOGRAPHY: Hawaii is both the 
southernmost and westernmost 
state of the United States. Located 
2,396 statute miles from San 
Francisco (or 5,030 from New York), 
the Hawaiian Island group stretches 
northwest 1,900 miles from 

Hawaii Island to Kure Island (about 
the same distance from St. Louis 
to Seattle). The eight major islands 
(Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Molokai, Lanai, Niihau and 
Kahoolawe) comprise 6,415 square 
miles, 47th in size among the 
states, and have 750 miles of 
coastline. FEATURES: Kauai's Mt. 
Waialeale is the world’s wettest 
spot with annual rainfall averaging 
460 inches. But at Puako on Hawaii 
Island, annual rainfall doesn’t 
exceed nine inches. Niihau’s 841- 
acre Halalii Lake (which dries up 
every summer) is the smallest big- 
gest lake in any U.S. state. Hawaii's 
three national parks cover 246,929 
acres. Over 650 tropical fish species 
swim among the reefs, and over 
94% of the 1,800 different floral 
plants are not found elsewhere in 
the world. CLIMATE: The average 
temperature annually ranges 
between 56 and 88 degrees. But 
during the winter months while 
skiers slide the snow-covered 
slopes of Mauna Loa (13,680 feet) 
and Mauna Kea (13,796 feet) on 
Hawaii island, golfers flock to the 
state’s 39 courses. HISTORY: 
Hawaii is the only state with 
monarchial beginnings and 
Honolulu’s lolani Palace is the only 
royal palace in the United States. 
The Hawaiian language has the 
world’s shortest alphabet (12 
letters: AEHIKLMNOPUW). 
And Hawaii’s Aloha spirit remains 
the hallmark of warmth and 
hospitality over the world. 
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HAWAIIS MOST 
HISTORIC VALLEY 


Learn the legends, history and 
Hawaiiana of old Manoa Valley 
here in the tropical beauty of 
Paradise Park. Delight in per- 
formances of trained exotic 
birds, wander through verdant 
jungles and join the fun at our 
weekly luaus and pageants. 
Send for colorful brochure. 


> | Write to P. O. Box 5279, 
uad Honolulu, Hawaii 96814. 


PARADISE 


PARK 






DISCOVER AMERICA 


DISCOVER HAWAII 


For information and color 
brochures about various land 
investment opportunities in 
Hawaii with low down pay- 
ments and easy monthly 
terms, send $1 to cover print- 
ing and all mailing costs to: 


PORTRAIT OF HOMES, INC. 


REALTORS 
1285 KAPIOLANI BOULEVARD 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 




















PORTRAIT OF HOMES, INC., 1285 Kapiolani 8 
BOULEVARD, HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 : 
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Frank Ignacio, Portuguese father of 
four, follows the family tradition of 
working on a sugar plantation. A 
native Kauaian whose mother is 
from Madeira, Portugal, Frank is 
Kekaha Sugar Company's weed 
control coordinator. The largest 
private industry in the islands, 
Hawaii's sugar cane produces the 
highest yield per acre in the world. 











d V dle Xa. i mac t ^ 
Donna "Kim" Ching, vivacious 
Kauai Chinese teenager who's a 
sophomore at Cornell College in 
Mt. Vernon, lowa, takes a summer 
swim at the Garden Isle’s beautiful 
Haena Beach, one of scores of lush, Then discover Kona Village! Here 
tropical beaches found throughout 
all the Islands of Hawaii. 


Doesn't this look like your dream 
of a Hawaiian hideaway? 





you can really get away from neon 
nightclubs, high-rise hotels, and 


frenzied tourists. We're hidden 





away in a private cove on the Kona 


Coast of the big island of Hawaii. 
FREE ...write for 


7: | | 
At the Kona Village we have | colorful 18-page folder on the i | 
3 : : romance and legend of secluded i 
recreated the ancient village of $ KONA VILLAGE resort. Describes | 


the activities and accommodations. 


Kaupulehu as it was before Captain 
Cook arrived. Secluded thatched- 


roof cottages have authentic na- | A city 


name 


address 





tive exteriors. But inside, you have are 
Mail this coupon to: 
KONA VILLAGE RESORT HOTEL 
P. O. Box 15488, Dept. 21 
Los Angeles, California 90015 


luxury furnishings, carpets, tile 


baths, electricity. Kona Village can 








Leo IDEAWAY RESORT 4 
| (4 LAr USTORIC frat PULEHU ^ 


be your escape from the pressures 


Joanne Brown and Melvin Park, 
elementary school students in Hilo, of a busy world. Here you will com- 
play midst some of the exotic 

orchids for which state's biggest 





pletely relax and unwind. Join us. 


island, Hawaii, is famous. She is Ask your travel agent about Kona Village...or write Kona Village, Kaupulehu, Kona, Hawaii 
Filipino-Hawaiian-Portuguese; he Phone: Hilo, Hawaii 855-155 / Cable: Coconut / Agents: Tetley or Kimball 
is Korean. a Aes 
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BETWEEN THE 

ISLANDS 

HAWAIIAN 

KNOWS THE 

_ WAY BEST. 

It's what has 

- kept us Hawaii's 

leading airline 

. for more than 
30 years. 


p 


HAWAIIAN 
AIRLINES 


HOLDER OF THE WORLO'S SAFETY RECORO 
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Charles Spinney, Irish-Hawaiian, Mrs. Malia Salenicn, Samoan 
hoists a fair-sized marlin catch from mother of eight, adds to family 


his charter boat in Kailua-Kona income by picking pineapple. Born 
harbor. Grandson of a Yankee in American Samoa, she came to 
whaler who settled on the Island of the Islands when her missionary 
Hawaii and married a native girl, parents were called to the Mormon 
Charlie and his relatives hunt big — Temple in Laie, Oahu. Hawaii's 
game fish in Kona Coast waters, commercial pineapple crops started 
considered the finest for deep-sea in the late 1800's and now provide 
fishing. half the world's canned pineapple. 


Join the Golden People 
for your most memorable vacation. 


The climate's perfect anytime of year but Fall and Spring offer the widest 
choice of accommodations in all price ranges. Packing is simple... you 
need but one type of clothing for our average 74° temperatures. And 
you'll find a greater selection. of such clothing right in Hawaii, so plan 
on shopping for your trip after you arrive. The sheer convenience of 
travel to Hawaii is unmatched by any other overseas destination. No 
passports, visas or inoculations are necessary and there are dozens of 
daily flights to choose from with flying times of only 41⁄2 hours from the 
Pacific Coast, 10 hours from the Midwest and 11 hours from the East 
Coast. Jet fares are surprisingly inexpensive: as low as $200 roundtrip 
from California, $380 from Chicago, $490.69 from New York. Or consider 
the leisure of a 42-day ocean voyage from California for as little as $280 
economy or $414 first class. Modern hotel and cottage accommodations 
on all Islands range from surprisingly low economy to the ultimate in 
luxury. And most of Hawaii’s best attractions are free! Plan now for your 
visit with the Golden People of Paradise. See your travel agent, airline 
or steamship representative this week. Or mail the coupon below for 
further information from many of the advertisers in this special section. 


"Golden People," Hawaii Visitors Bureau 
2270 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 


| would like more detailed information on visiting Hawaii and 
its Golden People. Please have the following advertisers (circle 
numbers) send me literature. 


1. Aloha Airlines 7. Kaanapali Beach 14. Me Hotel 20. Portrait of Homes 











). American Express 8. Kahala Hilton 15. Na nilo a Hotel 21. Princess Kaiulani Hotel 
^ | International 9 Kauai Surf Hotel 16. Onutrig r Hotel 2 Royal Haw in Hotel 
I rave ia Hilton 17. Pan Am erican World 23. Sheraton-Kauai Hotel 

4. H 1 Maui Hotel 11. Kona Inn Airways 24. Sheraton-Maui Hotel 

5. Hawaiian Airlines 12. Kona Village 18. Paradise Park 25. SurfRider Hotel 

» Hilton Hawaiian Village 1 Maui Hilton 19. Polynesian Cultural Center 26. United Air Lines 

Nam E m 

Ad 

Cily State Zip Code 

| clipped this coupon from Et one aa palette 
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P. O. Box A, Old Chelsea Station 


Miss Jean Carr 
è American Express Co. 


New York, N. Y. 10011 


Yes! Please send me my personal free copy of “Explore Hawaii care of American Express” 


— filled with Hawaii vacations and practical travel help. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


MY TRAVEL AGENT | 


Free. 








American Express 
has scooped an in- 
credible amount of œ 
Hawaii and practical PES 
travel help into this | XXE 
free book. How the | 
new Common Fare 
Plan slashes the cost 
of island hopping. Facts about es- 
corted and package tours and inde- 
pendent travel. Out-of-the-ordinary 
sight-seeing tips, including how to 
helicopter over the “Garden Isle". 
Clip coupon for your free copy. 


Contents of “Explore Hawaii" : 


all 


54 


Hawaii | 











How to cut the cost of jet travel 


"Explore Hawaii" tells you about 
two plans that can save you a bundle 
on your jet tickets: 

1) "Discover America” rates re- 
duce the cost of your flight to Pacific 
Coast cities. 

2) The “Common Fare Plan"' 
slashes the cost of island- -hopping 
when you get to Hawaii. 


i. ie 





Sar Up a a res. | 


Hawaii. 


Aspecial chart shows the combined 
effect of these two discounts on your 
round-trip flight from major cities to 
Hawaii. 


The $7-a-Day Package Tour: 
What’s really in it for you? 

Just what does a “package” tour 
of Hawaii include? “Explore Hawaii" 
gives you the honest facts. Read about 
the 29 different ways to see Hawaii via 
American Express package or escorted 
tours. This book is invaluable when 
you want to match our tours with your 
vacation (your budget and number of 
days). 

Get your free copy with the coupon 
above. 


Unique Waikiki “Hotel Locator" 


See where you'll stay! A picture- 
chart of the Waikiki area shows you 
exactly where your hotel is located; 
how close you'll be to that incredible 
beach! 

Extra: descriptions of 28 selected 
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hotels with color photographs of each 
and rates. 


What to do after you’ve seen Waikiki 


“Explore Hawaii" is going to keep 
you happy and busy as you want to be! 
Walking the shore where Captain Cook 
landed...strolling through a whaling 
town that creaks of the 18th century... 
dining, dancing aboard a catamaran 
at sunset! 


Tips to save you time 


“Explore Hawaii" is also crowded 
with some personal travel tips. Like 
what to do with a wet bathing suit when 
your plane leaves in an hour. The bag- 
gage weight limit on your flight. How 
to cut the cost of your trip into twelve 
monthly payments. 

You might say “Explore Hawaii” is 
essential. Clip the coupon for your free 
copy and practice your “aloha!” 


| AMERICAN 
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Hawaii is six islands to visit. 
And only one aitline offers a tour of all six.United. 


Only United offers you 14 days on all six islands of Hawaii - 
including hotels, inter-island flights and round-trip air fare from 


San Francisco — for one low price. 
And you can charge the whole thing with your JI 
United credit card. the 
We have more elaborate tours, and less elaborate - friendly skies 
O 





right down to a seven-day stay at Waikiki. 
Your Travel Agent can give you all the details United 


and help you choose your dream vacation. 
"Hawaii is six times more beautiful 
So dream up a great one. H16 than | thought." 
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Aimez-vous Brahmins? by Stanley Kauffmann 


Pink Badge of Courage by Justin Kaplan 


The Volunteer Fireman by Charles Nicol 
Shoot-up in Detroit by Stephen Schlesinger 


The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Weeks 


119 
121 
125 
124 
127 


The Revolt of the Composers by Carter Harman 129 


Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 132 


Short Reviews: Books by Phoebe Adams 


James Gould Cozzens By Love 
Possessed, published in 1957, turned 


out to be the first of a peculiar series: 


a sequence of books by genuinely 
gifted Americans, each of which was 
an inferior work by the author — 
if not his worst — and each of which 
was the author's biggest success. 


In the series I would include Kath- 


erine Anne Porter’s Ship of Fools, 
Mary McCarthy’s The Group, Tru- 
man Capote’s In Cold Blood, and 
William Styron’s The Confessions of 
Nat Turner. In each case I got the 
feeling that, for varying lengths of 
time, a known talent had been 
denied adequate rewards, that 
groups of critics and other readers 
were waiting to make amends, and 
that they were not to be put off by 
any defects in the new work so 
long as it was big enough. (It’s 
difficult to shout “At last!" about a 
novella.) There were also at least 
two social reasons for this phenom- 
enon. The widening maw of the 
mass media needs more and more 
material — cover stories, exciting 
reviews, TV symposiums; and, in 
the post-war years, the reading pub- 
lic has grown both in size and in 


cultural ambition, though not neces- 


sarily in taste. 





- 
ha. Ti. 
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Aimez-vous Brahmins? 


by Stanley Kauffmann 


Dwight Macdonald notes in 
Against the American Grain that he 
sent Cozzens a copy of his famous 
blast By Cozzens Possessed and that 
the author replied “he had become 
bored by the unanimous critical 
praise for By Love Possessed and found 
my ‘novel pronouncements’ an in- 


Morning Noon and Night 


by James Gould Cozzens 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $5.95) 





teresting change." If Cozzens was 
bored by praise and success last 
time, he is in for another attack of 
ennui, I would guess, with his new 
novel. 

He was the first author in the 
"series," and he is the first to pro- 
duce another book (excepting Miss 
McCarthy's excellent long pamphlet 
Vietnam). Morning Noon and Night 
will give Cozzens readers everything 
that the last book had in attitudes, 
style, and social locus. It will give 
them some novelty (for Cozzens) in 
form. For the first time he uses the 
first person, with the hero addressing 
the reader; for the first time, he 
uses a method of Ee pany random 
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and | 
Letters | 


memories instead of straight chro- 
nology. His hero is Henry Worthing- | í 
ton, the sixtyish owner of a greatly 
successful firm of management po 
sultants and the scion of a long li 
of New England professors, who te 
us, in a number of what he calls. 
"stage plays of memory," who he is, | 
where he came from, what he did, | 
and — of course — how little he — 
understands it all. Retrospect is bys 
definition rueful, and if the narrator | 
is drawn as a surviving patrician in. a 
a debased age, the Brahmin path of : 
the closing pages is guaranteed in - 
the opening. 

Curriculum vitae, as Henry igi A 
say: He goes to Harvard, not the © 
small college of which his father is . 
president, takes an M.A. in litera- . 
ture, gets a job with a Boston bill — 
collector, soon founds his own firm . 
in New York, marries and has a ~ 
daughter, is divorced and remarried _ 
and widowed, is a Pentagon officer - 
in World War II (but keeps in - 


touch with his business), and then  - 


returns to New York to make his - 
company boom. By his move from — 
his familys academe to corporate 
counseling, he reflects the age's shift. | 
By his war service, he reflects h is 
continuity in- America 
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^ (Each month in this space we ask, our 
- editors to tell the world about some of our 
— recent books) 


-. The “brief and strenuous adven- 
- ture" of the life of John Keats has 
— fascinated readers ever since it ended 
. tragically in 1821. Keats's last com- 
panion, Joseph Severn, published a 
memoir of the poet in the Atlantic in 
| = 1861, and biographies have come 
B ithick and fast ever since. As recently 
— as 1963, two major and widely ad- 
| a mired American biographies of the 
poet were published. Why, then, do 
_ we bring out another, only five years 
— later? 
E Simply because JOHN KEATS 
P by Robert Gittings is the most 
comprehensive life of the poet ever 
E o be written. Its author has per- 
- sonally seen more of the original 
— sources than anyone now living. As 
= George D. Painter, the biographer of 
— Proust, has written us, “One expected 
- this great biography to be beautifully 
— written and with the literary and 
human insight of a fellow poet, but 
- Gittings has extracted from the 
- original evidence that last morsel of 
= truth which no one ever saw before, 
— and which changes everything." 


We and Mr. Painter are not alone. 
— Lionel Trilling writes, “The Keats 
— it gives us is of a quite extraordinary 
| — — sometimes quite startling — actual- 
ity,’ and Aileen Ward calls it “a 
- memorable re-creation of the miracle 
of Keats's achievement." The Eng- 
- lish critical reception was summed up 
by John Raymond: “Nothing further, 
within the limits of human com- 
petence, needs to be added." 


Surely an editor, with such praise 
—— at his back, can use that dangerous 
- — A adjective, “definitive”? 


JOHN KEATS by Robert Gittings 


$8.95 at your bookstore 
Bee LITTLE, BROWN AND co. 
T iis i 
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telligence, he reflects a certain 
aristocracy even in the marketplace, 
and by his insistence on the insepara- 
bility of man and job, he reflects a 
refusal to distinguish sentimentally 
between the way a man makes a 
living and his *real" life. By his 
marital misadventures (and those 
of his twice-divorced daughter), he 
reflects changing moral standards. 
It is Cozzens going through his old 
material yet once more. 

Those who found By Love Possessed 
profound, beautiful, knottily Amer- 
ican, and attractively tinctured with 
Brahmin melancholy will regret only 
that Morning Noon and Night is some- 
what shorter. They may wish the 
new book had more of a story; still, 
Cozzens is probably on his way to 
plaudit-boredom once again. 

For myself, I disliked this novel 
very much, perhaps a little less than 
By Love Possessed but only because it 
is less ploddy in form and less dog- 
gedly Great. I will not belabor the 
well-beaten subject of Cozzens' style; 
here is just one absolutely typical 
example: 


Might not what (when I find out 
about it) I elect to see as compulsive 
non-volitional copulating on the spur 
of the moment with other men be 
better seen as proof that needs my wife 
had shown herself to feel when young- 
er she still (and, past youth, maybe to 
a greater degree) feels, and I am no 
longer meeting them? 


Cozzens is so strapped to this style 
that, having decided to use the first 
person, he was forced to give his 
hero an M.A. in literature. (From 
Harvard!) Since Cozzens now can- 
not or will not write any other way, 
he uses this device to justify his own 
verbal mazes in a keen-minded 
businessman, and to explain the 
incessant quotations and paraphrases 
— from Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, 


the Greek Anthology, Defoe, and 


numerous others, many of whom I 
doubtless missed. ‘Traces of this 
crinkum-crankum style are discerni- 
ble as long ago as S.S. San Pedro 
(1930). During the last twenty years, 
in which he has lived increasingly 
in isolation and has written only 
two novels, that style has proliferated 
in his work, as if the welding of thick 
syntactic intricacies had become for 
him the act of creation, as if ample 
quotation from dead authors proved 
the best kind of connection with life. 
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t Four Ons for c di lislikin: ng this 
book. First, as hinted above, the EIA 
hero is a transparent fraud. There 
is no Henry Worthington. He isa 
hollow papier-mâché figure con- 
taining the author. We all know 
that every serious author uses him- 
self to some extent in his fiction, 
but here it is not artistic transmuta-  - : 
tion, it is silly masquerade; and it 
leaves the novel without a center. 
Second, there is a spuriously hum- 
ble note of apology throughout the 
book. The epilogue consists mainly: 


zr 

of apology, possibly meant to disarm — | 5 
critics. But Cozzens digresses con- — . 
tinually through the book and ends 
almost every digression with an at- — 
tempted justification. I think he em 
takes these side trips — among oth- — — 
2 


ers, expatiations on book publishing, 
theology, World War I draft prac- 
tices, the self-help pamphlets peddled. 
by Henry’s sleazy boss— because 
there is nothing really pressing him — — 
for utterance; but this persistent — 
phony note of apology is somehow 
patronizing. It seems to say, “If I 
have deigned to write this, you can 
damned well read it." 

There are technical flaws. Coz- 
zens writes detailed descriptions of 
settings in which relatively littl — — 
happens. In a novel that affects | 
casualness, he contrives mightily: 
there are a large number of deaths 
that alter his characters lives. Both 
of Henry's parents die in a fire | 
and leave him an estate, his second 
wife commits suicide (her first hus- — — 
band was killed in a car accident), his — — 
daughter's two children are killed xà 
in a plane crash, so she is unencum- | 
bered, his first boss drops dead of a — 
heart attack at a convenient mo- — 
ment, there is even a stranger in ——— 
Galifonid who dies just in time to 39x 
help him indirectly with a legacy. gs 
Henry may not have history on his _ 
side, but he certainly has Thanatos. _ 

Then there is the recurrent sub- — 
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ject of Cozzens view of sex. He . 
hates it. There is no other way to i 
state it. No other explanation will — 


account for his repeated repelled 

descriptions of female genitals; for 

the joyless spastic mechanics that | 
are his sole view of the sex act; for - 
Henry's sense of assault and enslave’ d 
ment, from his first seduction by an _ 

dier woman to his own seduction E 
of a wartime secretary. (He feels Tm 
he has to marry the latter, and even- - 
tually she kills herself.) Possibly it - 
is Coran single-mindedness about 
hat I would call his insensi- ias 
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E^ tivity — that pe 
| Er s daughter tell her father at 
length how she first achieved or- 
= gasm and how she once caught her 


r 
p mother and another man în flagrante. 


But after the specifics of dislike 
have been noted, they must be posed 
against two factors: what Cozzens 
has been and what he is. He has 
been writing for almost fifty years 
(he was sixteen when he first pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly in 1919), 


and among the nine novels that he 


chooses to remember — he ignores 
the first four — some are memorable 
indeed. The Last Adam contains a 
vivid portrait of a tough, somewhat 


- curmudgeonly but staunch indi- 
= vidualist. 


The Just and the Unjust is 
the best American novel about law 
and justice that I know. Guard of 
Honor, though hellishly overlong, is 
a good use of the military as a para- 
digm of social hierarchies and power 
dispensation. 

What he has become in his last 
two novels is thus all the sadder. 
He was always a conservative — lit- 
erary, social, and political — and, 
as such, was a valuable element in 
the American compound. But his 
conservatism has degenerated into 
truculence, misanthropy, and artis- 
tic self-indulgence. It is exactly as 

— what he wants to be, a champion of 
= conservatism, that ki has become 

His explicit comments on 

social deterioration are usually trite. 

Here he is, in this new novel, speak- 

ing of the magazines in which 

Henry's first boss advertised: 


They were monthly — some semi- 
monthly — magazines of cheapest 
possible manufacture. Bearing names 
like Snappy Stories, an impressive flood 
of them then met the reading needs 
of those for whom reading was a chore 
(the flood would finally dry up with 
the advent of comics" where looking 
at pictures reduced the reading labor 
to a minimum). 


— This is on a level with Cozzens’ 
idea of merit, which is to give Anglo- 
Saxon names to characters he ad- 
mires and to call a shyster Garesche 
and an abortionist Skorupski. Coz- 
h zens’ conservatism, now superficial 
and anachronistic, merely laments 
the end of Anglo-Saxon dominance 
in America, a purely tribal domi- 
nance. (He claims no special in- 
. tellectual or other qualities for Hen- 
Erys forebears — usually quite the 
wx reverse.) He portrays with oblique 
pcm the replacement of the 
ast paare of emir and elute Mos 
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tradition by those of money-acquisi- t 


tion. He does not acknowledge that 
his lamented caste system was only 
a different money system in disguise, 
since America has never had a true 
social aristocracy, which requires a 
foundation stone of royalty. He is 
so unobservant of the play of powers 
in our time that he is unable to 
supply what might be a really use- 
ful conservative tension in litera- 
ture and life view. 

To compare this book with the 
work of a true and great conserva- 
tive novelist like Wyndham Lewis 
is out of the question. To compare 
it with Marquand, which is more 
reasonable, is only to make the best 
Marquand look better. Such novels 
as The Late George Apley, H. M. 
Pulham, Esquire, and Wickford Point 
earn their tweedy rue by the pathos 
of men who want to live but who are 
having difficulty in changing with 


Pink Badge of Courage 


by Justin Kaplan 


In its brevity and intensity Ste- 
phen Crane’s life (as distinguished 
from Stephen Crane’s biography) 
has a Keatsian quality. But in the 
way Crane grappled with the prob- 
lems of early fame and money, it is a 
peculiarly American life. One thinks 
of Bret Harte and Scott Fitzgerald. 
Crane was only twenty-four when, 
in 1895, he found himself famous on 
both sides of the Atlantic as the 
author of a totally imagined and 
totally realized “episode of the 
American Civil War,” The Red Badge 
of Courage. Here was a genius, said 
William Dean Howells, which had 
sprung to life “fully armed." Chal- 
lenged by sudden fame, which never 
brought with it a tenth of the riches 
he and his public expected, Crane 
led an increasingly desperate life as 


Stephen Crane 


by R. W. Stallman 
(Braziller, $12.50) 





journalist and foreign correspondent, 
occasionally in direct competition 
with another golden boy of the era, 
Richard Harding Davis. He wrote 
some remarkable poetry, a handful 
of brilliant stories, and a number of 
potboilers and self-imitations. 
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oe UT of a man who. not c 
hates modern changes but com in ces 
us that he would probably e 
hated life at any time and who ii 
agines a kind of Augustan grandeu 
in himself for hating it. Because h 
poses an incompletely seen present 
against a romanticized past, his i 
tended Gétterdimmerung becomes a a 
very Kleine Nachtmusik. But his thin 
patricianism may again flatter those 
who need easy social superiorities, 
whatever their own backerous@ll 
and the blatant *'literariness" of 
his prose may again convince them 
that they are on Parnassus, E 
matter how little they enjoy it. 
Weight machines that tell your for 
tune usually have cards reading 
“You are more sensitive and refit 
than others know." One of those 
cards costs a penny; this book costs 
$5.95, but it lasts longer. . 
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In 1896 Crane took up with Cora 
Taylor, the proprietress of Hotel. 
de Dream, a fashionable sporting 
house in Jacksonville. Partly to 
escape American public opinion, 
which frowned on their relationship 
and which also, without foundation 
in fact, entertained dark suspicions 
that Crane was an alcoholic and E 
drug addict who had known life in - 
the lower depths too well for his own. 
good, he and Cora settled in Eng- 
land, just as Bret Harte had done. 
There he was lionized, was intimate - 
with Joseph Conrad, Henry James, 
and other literary lights of London — 
and East Sussex. A celebrity, he wa Y. 
plagued by unwelcome visitors 
whom he regarded as locusts bu I 
still entertained with free lunches 
and champagne. The visitors, to- 
gether with his conviction that a - 
famous writer had to live like a duke, i 
drove him deeper and deeper in. 
debt to the butcher, the wine mer- 
chant, and just about everyone 
around him. If he could only get in 
the clear, he seemed to be saying . 
in telegrams imploring his agena s $ 
and publishers for ten pounds here, 
twenty pounds there, advances l 
against the *short stuff” e he 
had to grind out. Four months be- - 
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~ WE ALWAYS WELCOME our neighbors who want 
~ to use our weighing scales. For without these folks, 


F there'd be no Jack Daniel's. 

Down in the hollow our neighbors share credit for the 
smooth sippin’ taste of Jack Daniel's. From them, you see, 
comes fine grain to flavor our whiskey. And hard maple 


charcoal that mellows its taste. Year after year our friends 


bring us only their best. So when E 
{1 CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


they need a favor (like borrowing 


our weighing scales) you can be 





sure we're quick to oblige. After 


a sip of our whiskey, we believe, 





2 you'll be glad things are so BY DROP 


neighborly here in Moore County. 





© 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » 
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was dead. Medically, the cause of 


death was tuberculosis. More gen- 


=, erally, as A. J. Liebling once wrote, 


Crane died **of the cause most com- 
mon among American middle-class 
males — anxiety about money." 
While making allowances for the 
fact that neither of the previous 
biographers, Thomas Beer (1923) 
and John Berryman (1950), had 
access to some important primary 
materials, R. W. Stallman, in Stephen 
Crane, writes them off, with varying 
degrees of justice, as inadequate: 
Beer, because his facts were shaky 
[and because he prudishly scanted 
the relationship with Cora; and 
Berryman, largely because he offered 
psychoanalytic speculations of a sort 
and tendency which Stallman finds 
unacceptable. Since Professor Stall- 
man is the reigning and pre-emptive 
authority on Crane, having edited or 
co-edited half a dozen books on the 
subject, including Crane’s Letters, it 
was inevitable that he should answer 
the call of that will-o’-the-wisp of 
American literary scholarship, ‘the 
| definitive critical biography." 
| I am sorry to have to report my 
opinion that his book is a disaster 
comparable with the one which be- 


i fell the filibustering steamer Commo- 


dore, which was on its way to Cuba, 
with Crane as a passenger, when it 
foundered off the Florida coast. 
Crane alive made his way to shore 
(the experience was the basis for his 
| best story, “The Open Boat"), but 
this, metaphorically speaking, is 
more than can be said about Crane, 
dead, in this biography. 

Reacting against both Beer and 
Berryman, Professor Stallman has, 
|, on the one hand, given us more facts 
| than he or we could possibly use or 
| want — the book often reads like 
i Crane ‘log? or like notes for a 
| biography. On the other hand, he 
Ihas pretty consistently avoided or 
suppressed speculations of anything 
other than a purely circumstantial 
nature. So we come to the end of 
534 pages of main text knowing a 
great deal about Crane — especially 
arrivals and departures, addresses 
and finances, the weather and the 
| condition of the sea when the Com- 
modore went down — but knowing 
Crane himself scarcely any better 
than we did at the beginning. The 
view throughout, except when Stall- 
man is directly quoting Crane or 
Cora, is external and circumstantial, 
as if this were a necessary condition 
for **definitive" or any other kind of 
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E al oM vay precisely that Stalman, for all 
e s lengthy critical discussions of 
Firme s work, seems to have missed 
E. the lesson of Crane himself in The 
Red Badge of Courage: that “realism” 

-— consists in attempting to render ob- 
EF = | jects and events in the personal and 
_ Spontaneous terms by which the 
EX subject comprehends them. 
—.— — Instead of making an imaginative 
| leap into Crane’s inner life to find 
Wr I out what it was like for him, Stallman 
= focuses on coordinate factuality, 
|. . even when the fact at hand clearly 
|. cannot bear the sort of scrutiny he 
TU brings to it. Here, for example, is a 
Evo ‘scrap of Crane's shipboard writing 
4 which Stallman quotes: 
New York 290/261. Took up collec- 
tion 43 dollars/ Captains own money 
pd to Paris. / In Paris, 100 police, 
commissioner of minister of interior. / 
Arrested in Marseilles No tickets./ 
— — J Sharefe millionaire. 
-—— — And here is Stallman's gloss on the 
|... passage: 
— Everything about this note resists 
E. eae It would seem that Crane 
. took up a collection of $43 from the 
_ passengers, at the Captain’s sugges- 
. tion, and what sum the Captain con- 
tributed was paid by a note against 
a Paris bank. Then in Paris, what? 
- — Police on parade? Or perhaps Crane 
EL pishad to appear before the Commis- 
PE sioner for the Minister of the Interior, 
s about some passport difficulty. The 
^ SE -= stateroom numbers, as thats what 
.. they seem to be, put Cora on the same 
ship with Stephen, but not in the same 
room. 
_ The book is loaded with repeti- 
Au tions and narrative stumbles of a 
P ort to bring the most determined 
p reader to a dead stop, and even on his 
favorite level of detail Professor 
E . Stallman does not seem as reliable 
E as he ought to be. A seven-line 
E] passage about the pseudonymous 
= Ouida contains two terrible errors 
hc in the rendering of her real name 
E: an d one substantive error which 
 vitiates Crane's review of her work 
Bb implying that Under Two Flags 
E was one of her later novels. Edward 
_ Waterman Townsend, the author of 
on — Chimmie Fadden, a popular book of 
stories about New York life, appears 
. correctly the first time, the second 
time as Edward E. Townend. and 
3 Che third time as the author of ‘‘Jim- 
AM ie Fadden." We are given a brief 
.. des scription of a certain barfly by 
riter named “O° Henry," but the 
only ba I associate this *O'Henry" 
(s ith is ds Wr gel Sed 
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keep their eyes out for the next 
wave which might drown them all, 
the biographer and his readers are 


The Volunteer Fireman 
by Charles Nicol 


Because he isn’t likely to discover 
the meaning of existence, a sane man 
will forget about looking for it. We 
are all, however, quite mad, so 
when Kurt Vonnegut revealed in 
one of his novels that all of earth’s 
history was merely a signal for a 
replacement part arranged by a very 
patient space traveler with a broken 
motor, we felt a lot better. We also 
worry about the imminent destruc- 
tion of civilization by atomic war, so 
in another novel Vonnegut oblig- 
ingly arran@@ for the sudden end 
of the world by freezing — and we 
were able to get down to business 
for a few days. 

We are best cheered by untruths, 
so the bigger the whopper, the better 
— says Vonnegut. In his master- 
piece, Cat's Cradle, the founder of a 
new religion insisted at every step 
that his own doctrines werelies. Sol- 
ace, apparently, came immediately. 

In the preface to this collection 
of short stories, he announces that 


Welcome to the 
Monkey House 


by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
(Delacorte, $5.95) 





one of the themes of his novels is 
“Mo pain.” Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 
pipbably our finest Black umorist, 
ismpffering us comfort. 

e is the little DutcÉ boy stopping 
the hole in the dike: while he con- 
scientiously aids us, he reminds us 
that we live in the shadow of deep 
waters. Or, to use the idea that 
appears frequently in his work as a 
main character, a minor figure, part 
of the background, or the tail of a 
metaphor, he is the volunteer fire- 
man, unselfishly and innocently rush- 
ing to put out the random blazes of 
civilization. His comforts frighten us 
with their inadequacy, and we laugh 
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that, like the men in “The Open 
Boat," who every moment had to 
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of Stephen Crane. “None of thi 
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Vonnegut's special enemies ai 
science, morality, free ester 
socialism, fascism, Comianni E 
government — any force in our I 
which regards human beings | Bs 
ciphers. His villains are sim a 
egotists, indifferent to other peop 
his protagonists men who ada] pt 
events to their own discontent with 
the system, rolling with the times tc 
create change, which is rarely, in 
Vonnegut’s world, an improvement! t. 
His third group ‘of characters, hi i 
saints, his volunteer firemen, are 
content to aid others in their own 
small world, unaware of the larger 
actions that swirl around them. 
Failing to participate in events, they 
nevertheless become the focus ota 
activity, their relevance being the 
undeniable fact that they exist. —— 

Vonnegut is a pessimist. But he is 
also an idealist; his irony is r i 
cynicism. His writing has a dis- 
arming directness, and his few state- 
ments about style reinforce 
simplicity, yet the apparent slicknes 
of his short, tight paragraphs — 
almost a paradigm of the popula ro 
magazine — fails to conceal the size 
of his concepts. And what appez 
at first to be gratuitous satire is ale 
ways integral to the tale. * 

For instance, the title story occurs | 
in an overcrowded world of the 
future where even Howard Joka 4 
son's is nationalized, where, to re- - 
verse the population trend, all citi 
zens are required to take pills which 3 
make them numb from the waist — 
down. ‘‘The pills were ethical be- 
cause they didn't interfere with a | 
person's ability to reproduce, which | 
would have been unnatural and | 
immoral. All the pills did was take | 
every bit of pleasure out of sex." 
Curiously, in God Bless You, ir. 
Rosewater, a novel that Vonnet ou 
wrote several years before the story Y» 
this setting is attributed to ine 
ventiveness of an old | ;. 
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writer named Kilgore Trout, whose 
“favorite formula was to describe a 
perfectly hideous society, not unlike 
his own, and then, toward the end, 
to suggest ways in which it could 
_be improved." 
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—— The story, which first appeared in 
- Playboy, climaxes with a rape in the 


“ancient Kennedy Compound" in 
Hyannis Port: 
- ment, in front of the ancient frame 


*On the green ce- 


houses, were statues representing the 


fourteen Kennedys who had been 


Presidents of the United States of 


- the World. They were playing touch 


E football." 
made this scene poignant, its original 
intention was not so much satire as 


While recent events have 


explanation of the future's quite- 


" acceptable-to-Catholics method of 
- birth control. 
Further, that Billy the Poet, the 


- hedonist rebel against the social or- 
der, after raping a girl to restore her 
usualy, reads her Elizabeth Bar- 


_rett’s “How Do I Love Thee?" son- 
net seems a put-on, a cheap irony, 


or worse, until one realizes that the 


— whole situation of the story com- 


ments on the fabled Browning ro- 
mance. 
- psychologists 


It is not only of interest to 
that Elizabeth had 


- been thrown from a horse at puberty 
- and remained an invalid until she 
married Robert Browning. Freed 


- from her domineering father, she 


— rapidly regained her health on her 


- honeymoon. 


*What you've been 


— through," says Billy the Poet to his 
- rapee, “is a typical wedding night 
— for a strait-laced girl of a hundred 


years ago." The poem is functional 
to the story, for this whole society, 


= numb from the waist down, is more 
- sexually repressed than any Vic- 
— torian lady poet. 
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Like the settings of the novels, 


— those of the stories remain close to 
— MVonneguts own experience. 
Kennedys at Hyannis Port, 
. appear in several stories, are not 
- gratuitous in that respect either, for 
- Vonnegut lives on Cape Cod; a 
|. nouveau Yankee, 


The 
who 


he resents the 
tourists, hot on the Kennedy trail, 
who despoil his haven. His boyhood 


- home in Indianapolis, the General 
— Electric plant where he was a public 
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relations man, and his new home on 
Cape Cod — these settings are com- 
mon to almost all his novels and 
short stories. 

The style may bring to mind 
another Black Humorist, ‘Terry 
Southern. But only Southern's film- 
script for Dr. Strangelove approaches 


Vonneguti paillanes Bot! aie 
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use the cliché for effect, but Ree 
the sardonic Mr. Southern uses the 
commonplace to reinforce our own 
complacency, Vonnegut uses it to 
throw new light on those thoughts 
which we hoped were not ordinary. 
A cliché is dead language, as when 
an author deliberately inserts one 
into the unresisting mouth of a char- 
acter, he is registering contempt for 
that character, labeling him dead. 
In Cats Cradle, a nihilist strangles a 
cat and hangs a “Meow” sign around 
its neck. Vonnegut does not find that 
funny. 

Roughly half of Vonnegut's pub- 
lished short stories are included in 
this collection. It is a good selec- 
tion, although an unimpressive re- 


Shoot-up in Detroit 
by Stephen Schlesinger 


Mr. Schlesinger became interested in 
the legal implications of the Algiers 
Motel shooting when the story was first 
reported during the Detroit riots last 
summer. He made his own study of the 
affair in the course of several trips to 
Detroit to talk to participants and wit- 
nesses and read the record. His review 
augments that of Edward Weeks in the 
August issue. 

— The Editor 


Every so often an event occurs 
which assaults the conventional 
imagination because in its gruesome 
detail and horrid reality it lays bare 
the ugliest sores of a society. During 
the worst hours of the Detroit riot 
last summer, three Negro boys were 
shot by police in a red-light motel. 
First official reports described the 
black youths as *'snipers"; later sus- 
picions were aroused when none of 
the police involved filed a report on 
the deaths and witnesses began walk- 
ing into the office of Detroit Congress- 
man Conyers, a Negro, with stories 
of being clubbed and forced to play 
“death games." The newspapers 
investigated and turned up evidence 
of murder. Two of the three white 
officers implicated changed their 
stories and admitted the shootings 
as self-defense. Suddenly a minor 
incident overshadowed the riot be- 
cause in its particulars it somehow 
encapsulated what is worst in this 
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tionary has unaccountably crept in. Meg 
Vonnegut’s writing has only recently - E 
brought him a fair amount of suc-  ~ 
cess, and these stories occasionally — . 
bear the scars of their commercial — — 
birth. His predilection for science- — — 
fiction modes has limited his accept- | 
ability as far as the upper-class | 
journals are concerned. Respecta- - 
bility has its own limitations. j 
The reader should not expect full- — 
fledged apocalypse from these pleas- — — 
ant tales, only brush fires of varying _ 
intensity that a good fireman can ~ 
handle. “The contents of this book - 
are samples of work I sold in order 
to finance the writing of the novels.” 
It is a modest and unnecessary dis- —— 
claimer. A 





country today, the scabrous condi- 3 
tions of Negroes, police prejudice 
against black youths, white fears of 
Negro sexuality, the uncontrolled 
violence of riots, and the pervading _ 
racism which seeps into the pores of — 
American justice and laws. | 
John Hersey spent months track- = 
ing down the witnesses of the inci- is 
dent at the Algiers Motel. He 
recorded thousands of facts, appar- 
ently taped numerous conversations 
with participants, police as well as 
Negro, studied hundreds of pages 
of testimony taken during the pre- 
liminary hearings, and sifted through id 
a gigantic mound of conflicting evi- | 
dence and interpretations before 





The Algiers Motel Incident 


by John Hersey 
(Knopf, $5.95; Bantam, $1.25) 





constructing his book. The outcome E 
is a profusion of details, surmise, | 
hearsay, and murky recollection 
which, in its final state, is nothing 
more than the court transcript itself. 

One must give credit to Hersey’s — ‘ 
sense of outrage. He was keenly | 
aware, as he probed deeper and ~ 
deeper into the story, of the raw, 
savage currents tearing at black y 
society and the awful injustices - 
visited upon vulnerable black chil- - 
dren. Unmentioned jn. ia bedii ut 
though n not surprisit ig in its context, — 
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the Presidents Crime Commission 


last year that 90 percent of Negro 
urban youths will be arrested for an 
offense more serious than a traffic 
violation at some point in their life- 
time. This is not so incredible when 
one realizes that most police forces 
in this country are prejudiced against 
Negroes. In a survey conducted by 
the Crime Commission in selected 
precincts of Washington, Boston, 
and Chicago with predominantly 
black populations, over three fourths 
of the white policemen expressed pre- 
judiced or highly prejudiced senti- 
ments toward the black man. A 
distinguished former commissioner 
of a large city police force in the 
early sixties told me that 90 percent 
of his force was biased against 
Negroes. His own lieutenants re- 
ferred to them as *&burrheads" in his 
presence until he forbade it. 

Many police officials, however, 
have argued that prejudice does not 
necessarily interfere with the day-to- 
day dealings the patrolman has with 
the black community. The Crime 
Commission confirms this to a cer- 
tain extent. But unquestionably the 
tacit approval of bigotry within the 
force itself and by white society 
generally, especially among lower- 
class communities which produce 
most white policemen, does influence 
the man on the beat. He finds it 
easier to abuse the Negro than the 
white. Thus the only civilian review 
board extant in the United States, 


the Philadelphia Police Advisory | 
Board, in its first eight years of life | 


received two thirds of its complaints 
from nonwhites and only a third 
from whites. As a member of the 
Los Angeles Police Department re- 
marked during the McCone hear- 
ings, the white officers simply can't 
conceive of Negroes as individuals. 
'The most damning evidence of this 
official contumacy is the paucity of 
black police officers. In Detroit, 
with a Negro population of 
36 percent, only 4 percent of the 
force is black. In Boston, a city 
of supposed liberal heritage, the 
black community is 11 percent 
of the populace, and less than 3 per- 
cent of the police is Negro. 
Overshadowing the Algiers inci- 
dent, then, were the raw materials 
out of which prejudice has been 
shaped and institutionalized. Hersey 


— perceived these themes as he dug 
— into the macabre tale at the Algiers. 
— He starts with an insistent portrait 
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Webster's New Dictionary of Syn- 
onyms is much more than a list of 
words. This new Merriam-Webster 
is the only guide that helps you use 
the right word in the right place by 
effectively defining, discriminating, 
and illustrating word meanings. 
Whether you're looking for ant- 
onyms, analogous words, or con- 
trasted words, it shows you 
clearly which word to use to 
express precisely the meaning 
you want. Its alphabetical 
arrangement saves you from 
hunting through an index, 
and its easy-to-use cross- 
reference system helps you 
find related words. Unlike 
any thesaurus, it contains 
thousands of illustrative 
quotations which make 
shades of meaning crys- 
tal clear. Get a copy to- 
day for quicker, easier 
word selection. Just 













































































ment, and stationery 
stores. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 
When you need a thesaurus, 


this is the book to ask for. 





















New praise for 


JESSE HILL FORD 


from the English reviews of 


FISHES, BIRDS 
AND SONS OF MEN: 


“Since The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones, a noble 
and passionate work, I have craved more from Jesse 
Hill Ford. These stories are set, like the novel, in 
the Deep South. Mr. Ford is deeply humane, with a 
luminous sense of the intelligence, however limited, 
of his people in their small town setting or amid 
nature." —The Sunday Times 


*Stories so precise and balanced, so unstrained, and 
so solid, are new, vital additions to a literary tradi- 
tion. It is hard not to envy the South that can cre- 
ate such full writing — such wild honey in the tree." 

—The Listener 


who occupy this landscape, each one of them drawn 
by Mr. Ford with rare fidelity and a kindness born 
of a dispassionate sense of justice." — The Observer 


* 
AI. 7, “How pleasant it is to encounter the simple people 
ds AA 


And watch for Jesse Hill Ford's new novel 
THE FEAST OF SAINT BARNABAS next Spring! 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


$7.95 at book, depart- : 
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| Sorel’s Caricatures, page 84 
Clockwise beginning top left: 
| Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
- | Frank Sinatra, John Kenneth 
_ | Galbraith, South Vietnam's Vice 
| President Nguyen Cao Ky. Mr. 
Harman's suggestion for Gen- 
eral Ky was first to arrive of 
— several in a similar vein. 
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A valuable and con- 


structive analysis which 

brings sense into current 
British history." 

=A. J.P. Taylor, 

The Listener 
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of Total War 


War, Peace & Social 
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by Arthur Marwick 
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Playskool creates the playtools to 
stimulate preschoolers; helps de- 
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skills. 
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of the police invading the motel 
badgering the Negro youths, taking 
their money, pushing and shoving 
them around, treating them, in short, 
as dumb objects. Auburey Pollard, 
one of the youths later killed, was 
beaten so hard with a shotgun that 
it broke, and the officer yelled, 
“This nigger made me break my 
shotgun. . . ." One  policeman 
threw a knife to a boy and said, 
"Defend yourself." Several other 
youths were led to rooms and told 
to lie down. Police then fired into 
the floor in an attempt to scare the 
men into talking. Emerging as the 
ringleader of these games" was a 
short young officer, David Senak, 
nicknamed  *the Snake," who 
worked on the vice squad and 
uttered classic statements to Hersey 
about his job: *I know all women 
aren't prostitutes," but, “who gave 
who the apple?" Senak led the beat- 
ing and stripping of two white girls 
discovered with the Negroes. The 
sexual tension aroused by the pres- 
ence of the women apparently en- 
raged the police. When the officers 
left, three Negroes were dead; no 
weapon was found in the Algiers. 

To give his book the smells and 
colors of its setting, Hersey has 
larded his pages with descriptions of 
the lives of the Negro youths. From 
long, sometimes diffuse, conversa- 
tions, one receives a collective sense 
of how white society gradually 
ruined the hopes and ideals of the 
black adolescents, through the 
broken families, indifferent schools, 
lack of openings into white jobs, 
harassment from the police, and the 
difficulty of staying stable in a twi- 
light world. For a reader intensely 
curious about these jumbled lives, 
the extended dialogues are fascinat- 
ing. But streams of narrative soon 
enlarge into a river of accounts. 
Hersey begins to thrust chapter after 
chapter of quoted testimony and 
conversation at the reader, stringing 
it together loosely with his own 
observations. ‘That thread of con- 
tinuity, so important to the strength 
of a documentary book, gets hidden 
in the onslaught. 

It is then that Hersey's real prob- 
lem with his material becomes ap- 
parent. His dilemma is that he is 
writing before the trial and he is 
subject to the legal process, the 
dangers of pretrial publicity, and 
the problems of hearsay, and if he 
doesn't quote witnesses exactly, he 
may be subject to libel. On the 
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other hand, he is outraged by the- 
incident; he is fearful that the police 
may get away scot-free if the trial 
takes place at some vague date in the 
future. And he has a publisher’s 
deadline to meet. 

Prudence tells us that Hersey 
could have avoided this quagmire 
if he had waited to publish after the 
trial. This is what Truman Capote 
did in Jn Cold Blood. But in fairness 
Hersey faced a different situation. 
Capote had a straight murder case, 
in which legal niceties were observed, 
the killers confessed, and no police 
were involved. On the other hand, 
Hersey had a murder case where two 
of the suspects confessed, but be- 
cause they were police officers and 
their victims were young rootless 
blacks, the judicial system, the police 
department, and the city all tried 
to protect the officers from prose- 
cution. 

In brief, Hersey in putting to- 
gether his book confronted a hope- 
lessly rotten system. It was a system 
which automatically disbelieved the 
stories of black people. The police 
department refused to investigate 
the Algiers incident on the strength 
of Negro witnesses until the papers 
and Congressman Conyers goaded 
them into it. The county prosecutor 
then issued a warrant only against a 
Negro policeman who was present. 
When the white police confessed, 
the prosecutor finally had to act 
against them. In court, however, 
the judge preferred to believe un- 
reliable white testimony against un- 
reliable black testimony and dis- 
missed the case against one officer, 
suppressed a confession of another 
officer on the grounds he had no 
lawyer present, and indicted only the 
third. The city then undertook to 
harass the black witnesses by con- 
stantly arresting them on various 
pretexts, instilling fear in their 
families, and dragging its feet on 
the trials. The worst truth of all, 
as one of the youths points out, was 
that if the police had been Negro 
and the young men white, the 
scenario would have been reversed. 

Hersey came to the conclusion 
that the Negroes might never get 
justice, like many poor people black 
and white, in this *system." ‘Thus 
his own sense of idealism drove him 
to write this book and take the risks 
gf boring his readers with stretches 
of detail and prejudicing the forth- 
coming trial. Yet the subject re- 
mains intrinsically compelling. 
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Etched in Sunlight is the happy 
title for a remarkably beautiful 
book. In it Samuel Chamberlain 
has told the story of how a boy 
from the state of Washington trans- 
ferred to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to study architecture, 
and how suddenly he woke up in a 
life class (where the casual nudeness 
of the model made him blush) at 
the sound of magic words quietly 
spoken by Professor W. Felton 
Brown, as in a sweeping gesture 
| from the model’s shoulder he pointed 
out the *line of light and shade." 
Those words were an open sesame 
. for Sam Chamberlain, who was to 
break away from architecture and 
commercial art to free-lance in 
pencil drawings, etchings, drypoint, 


Etched in Sunlight 
by Samuel Chamberlain, N.A. 
(Boston Public Library, $20.00). 


The Hurricane Years 
by Cameron Hawley 
(Little, Brown, $7.50) 


The Occupying Power 
by Gwyn Griffin 
(Putnam's, $6.95) 





and lithographs. His artistry has 
covered half a century, at a time 
when the new medium of photogra- 
phy would have driven a lesser man 
out of business. With his zest for 
food and wine and his gift for friend- 
ship, Chamberlain has become, and 
I do not exaggerate, the most wel- 
come and appreciative American 
in France and the adjoining gastro- 
nomic provinces of Italy and Britain. 
Time and his teachers favored 
Chamberlain. The traveling fellow- 
ship in Europe which he hungered 
for in 1916 came to him a year later 
as an ambulance driver in the Amer- 
ican Field Service; he went to war 
with a box of watercolors and a pad 
of Whatman’s paper in his duffel 
bag, fell in love with France at first 
Eight of the villages of the Médoc, 
w white houses capped with rose- 
lored uie roofs radiant in the 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 


by Edward Weeks 


summer sun,” and more important 
than his Croix de Guerre were the 
drawings and paintings which he 
made on leave in Paris, Dinard, 
Aix-les-Bains, and Biarritz. When 
he returned from war, William 
Emerson, the great-nephew of Ralph 
Waldo, had succeeded Ralph Adams 
Cram as dean of the Architectural 
School. Emerson had graduated 
from Harvard the year Chamberlain 
was born, but their lifelong friend- 
ship was based on a mutual love for 
France and for sketching, and the 
dean did not demur when Chamber- 
lain quit architecture. 

In the early twenties Sam ac- 
quired the economy and discipline | 
which were to make his drawings so 
desirable; he went to France on a 
shoestring, sought out the old houses, 
the chateaus, the old towers, city 
gates, and bridges where the line of 
light and shade could be most beau- 
tifully depicted. He learned as he 
traveled, studying lithography in 
the studio of Gaston Dorfinant, and 
etching in the atelier of Edouard 
Léon on the Left Bank; and when 
he was joined by his attractive wife, 
Narcissa, who had just as fine a 
palate and a better memory for 
recipes, his mastery of black and 
white and his knowledge of good 
cooking and good wine began to ap- 
proach perfection. ‘The portfolios 
which he brought back from their 
annual sojourns in Europe held 
source material for magazine editors 
and for the more than seventy books 
which he has written or illustrated. 

Wherever they went the Cham- | 
berlains made friends, and their 
friendships, whether with the artists 
on the Left Bank or with Steve and 
Rosemary Benét, the Donald Mof- 
fats, and the Karl Cates at Senlis, 
are bright and restful episodes in 
his peregrinations. William Emerson. 
was always his mentor, they grew, 
in cach other's affection, and the 
dean must have approved when 
Sam added photography as another 
string to his bow. In this me- 
dium, as in his lithography, he is. 
drawn to what is old, to the covered 
bridge at Sturbridge and to the salt- 
box houses in Plymouth and Tops- 
field and the wharves at Nantucket 
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AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS 
AND VIETNAM 


by Thomas E. Quigley 


A unique overview of the tragic 
struggle. Catholic laymen, working 
in church structures, have gathered 
together some of the most articulate 
spokesmen in American Catholicism: 
theologians, editors, philosophers, 
activists. Contributors include Rev. — 
Gerard Sloyan, Joan Bel Geddes, . 
Michael Novak. These essays offera 
remarkable insight into what is hap- — 
pening to America's largest religious © 
community during the Vietnam war. 
Cloth, $3.95; Paper, $1.95 


THE VIETNAM WAR: 
Christian Perspectives 


Edited by Canon Michael 
Hamilton 


Ethical and moral 
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individual and national involvérie a 
in Vietnam considered by such 
leading political and religious leaders 
as William Sloane Coffin, Jr.; Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; Eugene Carson . 
Blake; Paul Ramsey, among others. 
Most of the contributions were 
originally presented by special in- 
vitation at the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. ''A cry from the 
heart... which even official Washington 
cannot ignore." — James Reston. 
Cloth, $3.50;:Paper, $1.65 
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a O A © f the drawings and 
thographs my favorites are the 
amanca Cathedral, Senlis From a 
3 Crow’ Nest, the exquisite facade of 
Beauvais (drawn while serving as a 
retread in the Air Corps), Reflected 
Light, Sidi-Bou-Said, and, if I had to 
settle for one, Quimper, for its superb 
Symmetry and contrast. My com- 
plaint, and it is a minor one, is that 
Chamberlain does not usually pause 
long enough to hint, much less to 
tell us, of the history associated with 
so many of his romantic subjects. 
i l'he Boston Public Library, which 
sponsored the publication, and the 
iuthor, who laid out the format and 
decided so rightly on the size and 
choice of the more than 400 illus- 
tr trations, are to be congratulated. 













































- Are Americans more vulnerable 
than other people to heart attacks? 
Has the climate or our compulsion 
for success made us so? The question 
has become more pressing in recent 
J years with the realization that many 
umerican executives thought to be in 
their prime are suddenly bowled 
0" ver in their mid-forties. This is the 
E which led Cameron Hawley 
to the writing of The Hurricane Years 
(after he himself had suffered a 
heart attack), and he is as deeply 





The Writers 


| Stanley Kauffmann, formerly 
| drama critic for the New York 
| Times, is Associate Literary Edi- 
‘| tor for the New Republic and 
| author of A World on Film. 


. Justin Kaplan received the Pu- 
| litzer Prize and the National 
Book Award for his book Mr. 
Clemens and Mark Twain. 


| Charles Nicol teaches English 
| at Indiana State University. 


| Stephen Schlesinger graduated 
| from the Harvard Law School 
| last June. 


Carter Harman is a free-lance 
writer and reviewer. He is the 
author of A Popular History of 
Music. 
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ferberg, and Edward Wecks con- 
| tribute regularly to the maga- 
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concerned wit 
prompt a man to knock himself out 
for a corporation as he is with the 
aftermath. 

The Hurricane Years opens in a 
hospital on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike where the hero, Judd Wilder, 
a brilliant promoter, who has ig- 
nored all the danger signals in his 
drive for success, comes to after a 
coronary occlusion. In its telling, 
this is a duel between two men, 
Judd, the executive, frightened but 
determined to get back into the 
pitch as soon as possible, and his 
doctor, Aaron Kharr, a heart special- 
ist, who has been writing papers and 
planning a book about men under 
stress, and who has come to believe 
in an unorthodox treatment for their 
cure. Under Dr. Kharr's probing, 
Judd relives and, grudgingly, re- 
values his career: his marriage to 
Kay, a wife turned cold, his aban- 
donment of the theater for advertis- 
ing, his obsessive dedication to the 
Crouch Carpet Company. Judd 
feels that he is being used as a 
guinea pig, and at times he rebels. 
But the light filters in, and the truth 
he is learning is a truth which many 
executives could well heed. ‘This 
story may be regarded by some as too 
didactic and too long; I think it is 
saved from both charges by its 
humane and compassionate qual- 
ities, and by its characterization. 


T oar, 


For some years now I have been 
relishing the short stories and the 
novels of Gwyn Griffin. He has a 
pictorial power which stems from 
his familiarity with the Mediter- 
ranean countries and the Near East; 
he has a sublime sense of the ridicu- 
lous; and he is unafraid to be ro- 
mantic when the occasion warrants. 
His performance marked him as 
one of the most promising of the 
current crop of English novelists, 
and in his last book, The Occupying 
Power, now published posthumously, 
he chose a theme and a setting well 
adapted to his versatility. 

The island of Baressa, ninety- 
five miles long by fifty miles broad, 
was, the author says, ‘‘one of Italy's 
earliest and most disappointing colo- 
nial acquisitions." Palm-fringed and 
tropical, it sat *in shark-infested 
waters six hundred miles off the 
northeast coast of Italian Somali- 
land." Arabian, Indian, and Afri- 
can pirates had used it as a strong- 
hold, and later, exiles from Abyssinia 
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lini took it over. T 
The story begins on a hot August 
afternoon in 1940 when the smala E *7 
Italian colony was roused from its — . 
dripping siesta to discover that a. 
British warship was at the entrance | E : 
to the harbor of San Pietro, and 
that a new phase of life was begin- 
ning in their corrupt and overheated 
paradise. The story ridicules the E p: 
conquest by the English authorities, 
the subtle ways in which they are 
seduced or opposed by their Italian 
captives, and how they are finally 
ejected; in short, this is a comic opera 
book about the war, and a good one. 
The Senior Civil Affairs Officer — 
in effect, the English governor — is — - 
Major Euan Lemontield. Short, 5 
fastidious, coolly articulate, and 
well endowed with English arro- 
gance, a London lawyer of acumen, 
he means to clean up the place, rule 
it with an iron hand, and live well — 
in the bargain. Incidentally he | E 
loathes the British Army. His im- 
mediate assistants are Christopher - X 
Kellermann, an overdecorated in- A A 
fantry officer who was wounded by 
his own men and who sees in Baressa ki 
a heaven-sent chance of avoiding 
any further combat; Captain James i 
Naughton-Muirhead, a fop from | 
St. James, full of grace and sarcasm 
and presumably the playboy of the 
governor; and last but not least, 
Sergeant Brinsmead, who has all 
the canniness of a superior noncom. - 
The Italians whom they encounter 
are a motley crew, including Mrs. 
Tamminetto, a virago, who was in 
charge of the Italian police force 
when the British arrived and was - 
not easily dislodged. Her secretary 
Silvana, is quite the most attractive _ 
young girl on the island, and shone 
of the invading party who are so — ^ 
inclined vie for her favors. Major j 
Lemonfield works wonders with the 
place without detracting from its 
operatic features and is deservedly 
promoted. He has a hard time with 
the English renegades on the island, 
the one a Puritan priest, the other a 
fascist decadent; and his hardest, 
when transports periodically land 
elements from the army, especially 
a British general who has been re- 
lieved of his command for incompes = 
tence in Libya, and who descends  — 
on Baressa with the idea of fortifying 24 i 
the place against an improbable - [s 
German invasion. Bizarre and un- — 
predictable, I find this Story clear ERA 
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The Revolt of the Composers 


by Carter Harman 


There are 1436 symphony orches- 
tras making music in the U.S.A. 
today, according to the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, which 
keeps track. I suspect that in thirty 
years there will be 100, or fewer. 

The current number is 400-odd 
more than that of ten years ago, 
which averages out to one spasmodic 
birth every nine days. 

I submit that, despite appear- 
ances, this is not so much the issue 
of a joyous, nationwide cultural 
love-in as an unnatural child sired 
by the so-called musical establish- 
ment, the high church of culture 
composed of symphonic societies, 
opera guilds, the big conservatories, 
the musicians’ union. The facts are 
obscured by a smoke screen of ver- 
biage, practically all of it either ob- 
scurantist or downright uninformed. 

But the facts are there. Concert 
Music USA, 1968, a publication of 
BMI (an organization that divvies 
up the music-rights business with 
ASCAP, and should know whereof it 
speaks), admits with pride that only 
one third of the music played by 
symphony orchestras last year was 
by twentieth-century composers. 
(The pride comes because the year 
before, the percentage was still 
lower.) This, of course, includes 
such twentieth-century names as 
Stravinsky, Bartók, Strauss, and 
Mahler. 

The orchestra has not changed 
its setup or its sound significantly 
in a hundred years. We can hardly 
fault it for cranking out the same 
stuff it was designed for, but by so 
doing, it has plunged itself into a 
century-long science-fiction time 
stasis. Before that, concert music 
was always new, the latest thing, 
even as popular music is today. 
Young Wolfgang Mozart, out on the 
road to display his latest concertos, 
wrote his father to the effect that 
somebody had played a piece that 
was pretty good despite the fact that 
it was seven years old. Today, every 
art gallery show, every record re- 
lease, every magazine issue, as well 


Mpievery bend of cigarette and soap; 


world is the matter with *'serious" 
music? 

We cannot blame its catatonia 
on any single villain or misfortune, 
unless we call *greatness" a misfor- 
tune. For the musical establishment 
has been lured to the brink of disaster 
by its preoccupation with greatness. 

Musical greatness was discovered 
in Vienna about 150 years ago. It 
had been going on for some decades, 
of course, but that was revealed later. 
Beethoven was the first great musical 
hero, the prototype. For greatness, 
there must be massive sound, im- 
pressive length, and a looming sense 
of high tragedy, usually accom- 
panied by breast-beating. The qual- 
ities are easy enough to recognize 
after a little practice. The great 
composers put great reliance on sim- 
ple tunes supported by monolithic 
harmonies. This gives the listener a 
comfortable sense of security, par- 
ticularly when it comes to those 
rousing final chords. But it is dis- 
turbing to realize that our yearnings 
toward greatness are not instinctive, 
like mother love, but are injected 
into us from outside, like the yearn- 
ing for a new car. 

In music, too, we are victims of 
the hard sell. For example, at the 
beginning of the present century, 
New Yorkers could not stomach the 
music of Richard Wagner. But 
Walter Damrosch, then conductor 
of the New York Symphony Society, 
would not allow his listeners their 
prejudice. "They don’t like 
Wagner?" he fumed. “Then they 
shall hear Wagner until they do like 
it"" And with heroic defiance not 
only of the public but of his own 
board of directors, he played the 
stuff until the crowd was begging for 
more. 

Similarly, the recent rise to popu- 
larity of the music of Gustav Mahler 
was produced by the powerful com- 
bine of the Philharmonic’s latest 
conductor, Leonard Bernstein, and 
Columbia Records, which immortal- 
izes it on vinyl. The sales promo- 
tion on Mozart, Beethoven, and 
the other classics was wrapped up 
long ago by other high-minded 
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“One of the great 













biographies 
of our time" 





*It is impossible to suppose that 
this ‘Life’ will ever be superseded. 
... A masterpiece." — JOHN - 
ROTHENSTEIN, (front page) New | 
York Times Book Review | 























“A book to read slowly, to savor _ 
in all its fascinating detail and | 
scholarship, and to wonder at i 
long and deeply.” — KATHERINE 
Gauss JACKSON, Harper's Maga- 
zine 

“The last pages read with the in- _ 
evitability, the sadness and per- . 
haps the affirmation of a great - 
novel. Often one feels that is ex- | 


actly what Holroyd's book is." — 
—*C. P. SNow, Book Week — 


“A remarkable achievement... — 
done with skill and with integ- — 
rity.” — NOEL ANNON, The New — 
York Review of Books - 
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“Estupendo! 


OF i All of Michener's varied 
cr e talents are brought to 
bear in this delightful 
Iberian odyssey.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 
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“A LITERARY EVENT. Graphic, 
haunting, skillfully written, meticu- 
. . faithfully and 
sensitively conveys Crane’s charm, 
genius and tragedy ... A VERY FINE 


lous, authoritative . 


BOOK.”—Publishers’ Weekly 


Stephen 
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Stallman 


At all bookstores 
$12.50 
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other lands. By the time 
this music had reached our gener- 
ation it had become, in the Madison 
Avenue term, presold. 

The critics (I hate to use a dirty 
word here) have a definite role to 
play in the situation. It is a rather 
negative role, either because they are 
pussyfooting — out of fear that if the 
present situation should change they 
might lose their jobs — or because 
they are just too lazy to deal with 
today's new music. So of course they 
sigh with almost audible relief when 
they hear something pretty. 

“Unabashed melody," they call it; 
in other words, melody that should 
have brought a crippling blush to 
the composer's face when he wrote 
it, but for some reason didn't. If 
they were reviewing a serial in a 
woman's magazine they would call 
it *purple prose." The trouble with 
unabashed melody is not that it is 
pretty but that it is too easy; its parts 
have loosened like the gears of an 
old car. 

The kind of melody used by to- 
day's advanced composers, the kind 
that the press deplores or ridicules, 
is unabashed in another way. It 
leaps back and forth from one end of 
the gamut to the other and is def- 
initely hard to follow, the first time. 
The problem is that, mired as we 
are in the not-so-recent past, we are 
conditioned to think of melody in 
nineteenth-century, grand opera 
terms — as something that can be 
sung without too much effort, even 
though it might be played on an 
orchestral instrument. There is no 
rational explanation for this, since 
the fiddles and winds are literally 
better able to play leaps than the 
runs and cautious intervals of ‘‘un- 
abashed melody." 

I have never read anything about 
unabashed rhythm, although it is 
just as basic and embarrassing as 
unabashed melody. The reason the 
old boys had to use unabashed 
rhythm was that the players needed 
to hang on to that thudding down- 
beat lest the performance fall apart. 

Today's big orchestras are still 
hung up on that miserable down- 
beat, but the new music is moving 
away from it. Music in the advanced 
styles is so filled with  metrical 
changes that there is often no sign 
of regular or even irregular pulse. 
The effect is dreamlike: the rhythms 
are no longer limited to the natural 
rhythms of the human body, as the 
melodies are no longer limited to 
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those that can be sung by the 
human voice. It is not exaggerating — 
to say that music has reached a 
point it has striven to attain for 
centuries: the point of abstraction 
or spirituality. 

Nobody should be surprised to 
learn that established performing 
organizations find the extreme sam- 
ples of advanced music virtually 
unplayable. They are not financially 
able to buy the enormous lengths 
of time it takes to prepare a per- 
formance, nor do conductors have 
the courage to program the stuff 
and risk the disapproval of their 
boards, their public, and the press. 
Consequently the advanced com- 
posers are either (a) not getting 
played or (b) not getting played well 
enough. Stefan Wolpe, who is some- 
thing of a demigod to one advanced 
school of composers, had two of the 
three movements of his symphony 
played by the New York Philhar- 
monic about three years ago. Mr. 
Wolpe later rated the performance 
at about 20 percent accurate. 

And so it happens that while the 
great concert halls are busy with 
the prolongation of yesterday's sun- 
sets, the dawn is breaking anyway. 
After 150 years of entrusting others 
to do their performing jobs for 
them, composers are waking up to 
the fact that they have been double- 
crossed. And they have gone and 
started a revolution. "They have 
formed their own performing groups 
to play their own music. 

The first overt step in the secession 
of the composers from the musical 
establishment was taken in 1962, 
when Harvey Sollberger, composer- 
flutist-conductor, and Charles 
Wuorinen, | composer-pianist-con- 
ductor, organized the Group for 
Contemporary Music at Columbia 
University. After a while, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation got interested, 
and starting in 1964, groups sprang 
up in a dozen colleges and univer- 
sities. 

They are, in order of appearance, 
or rather of bestowal, the Creative 
Music Associates of Buffalo, led by 
Lukas Foss; the Contemporary 
Chamber Players of the University 
of Chicago, led by Ralph Shapey; 
the Contemporary Chamber En- 
semble at Rutgers University, led 
by Arthur Weisberg; the Center 
for New Music at the University 
of Iowa, led by Richard Hervig; 
the University of Washington Con- 
temporary Performing Group, led 
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College, led by David Bloch; Sarah 


- Lawrence's Aeolian Chamber Play- 
ers, led by Lewis Kaplan; Grin- 


nell Colleges Lenox Quartet; the 
Mills College Performing Group, led 
by Nathan Rubin, now merged with 
the San Francisco Tape Center, at 
Mills; the Pennsylvania Contempo- 


rary Players at the University of 


Pennsylvania, led by George Roch- 
berg; and the University Circle 
Contemporary Chamber Ensemble 
at the Cleveland Institute. Several 
other groups are functioning, but are 
less known than those backed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Performers for these outfits do not 
necessarily come from establishment 
training centers. They are being 
*identified" every day by alert 
members of the groups, often as 
undergraduates who play an instru- 
ment only for fun. They are helped 
to learn the music from the inside 
of it — the way the composer wrote 
it— so that learning each one is 
something like learning a little 
language. Understanding why the 
notes lie the way they do makes them 
easier to play, since the player is 
not always fighting his fingers. In 
fact, the scales and arpeggios, the 
“exercises” of establishment train- 
ing, are as unpopular as spirochetes 
among the advanced, on the theory 
that they will stiffen attitudes as well 
as fingers. 

Like good revolutionaries any- 
where, these composers claim to be 
restoring matters to an ideal state 
that once existed. Their point 


js that it was not until after the 


time of Beethoven that composers 


— stopped playing their own music in 


public. The retreat was so total 
that only yesterday the phrases 
*composers piano playing" and 
*composers' conducting" were terms 
of ridicule. It was also a necessity: 
the job of organizing, managing, 
rehearsing, and promoting a great 
symphonic organization left no time 
for writing music. 

It was after the big retreat, when 


— the masses began to sit alongside 


the nobility in concert halls, that 
the notion took hold that great music 
was for everybody; that, like govern- 
ment, music was somehow demo- 
cratic — and that the public should 
be the ultimate judge of greatness. 
Why democracy should invade 
steries of our time. 
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| liam Bergsma; the Group 
for New Music at Portland State 








YOU CLAIM YOU’RE A 


MODERN ENLIGHTENED PARENT—BUT... 


Are you really willing 
to be completely 
honest with your son 


about sex? 


S a parent, you know that your 
A= should be told the straight, 
unvarnished truth about sex. 
You know that anything less than 
complete honesty about that myste- 
rious, developing side of his nature— 
his “sexual” self—can lead to the fears 
and anxieties that plague so many 
teen-agers. You know that myths and 
misinformation can inhibit and even 
prevent normal, healthy sexual ad- 
justment later on. Yet many parents 
find it difficult to answer the questions 
their children have about sex, and— 
like many books on the subject—they 
take refuge in jargon and platitude. 

But now there is a book that dares 
to deal frankly and realistically with 
the difficult, frustrating, often fright- 
ening problems of puberty and early 
manhood. It’s BOYS AND SEX by Dr. 
Wardell B. Pomeroy, practicing psy- 
chologist and co-author of the Kinsey 
reports—a candid, sensitive, no- 
punches-pulled book that speaks di- 
rectly to boys, in language they can 
understand, about the mysteries of 
sex and adolescent sexual develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Pomeroy believes that it is fu- 
tile to argue about whether a growing 
boy should have a sex life. Every boy 
does, in one form or another. His 
purpose is to guide and instruct boys 
entering puberty in such an honest 
and forthright way that fear, anxiety, 
and shame will be eliminated. 

Boys AND SEX discusses candidly 
and with great sensitivity the many 
difficult areas in the sexual develop- 
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Please send me 
B. Pomeroy's Boys AND SEX at $4.00 each for which 
I enclose my personal check or money order. I un- 
derstand that I may return the book(s) for full re- 
fund within ten days if I am not convinced that Dr. 
Pomeroy has achieved a vital breakthrough in pro- 
viding sexual information and guidance for today's 


ment of adolescents. It describes the 
powerful tug-of-war between a boy's 
natural sex instincts and the taboos 
of our society. And—in a unique ques- 
tion-and-answer section — every con- 
cern, worry, and dread that has 
threatened the sexual “peace of mind” 
of the average adolescent boy is aired 
and closely examined. 

Dr. Pomeroy does not moralize or 
condemn. Nor does he advocate total 
permissiveness. Instead, with excep- 
tional insight, he explores all the 
physical, emotional, and social fac- 
tors involved in boys' sexual behavior. 
Most important, he succeeds in pre- 
senting sex as the normal, healthy; 
natural thing it is. 


W “The finest book of its kind I have 
ever read. Its whole attitude and ap- 
proach to sex, while liberal, is honest 
and straightforward. It speaks the 
kind of language that kids not only 
need to hear but can respond to—a 
magnificent service to the whole cause 
of sex and boys."— FOSTER Q. DOAN, 
Chaplain, Blair Academy 


m “As I read your manuscript, I kept 
saying to myself, ‘At last it is being 
said' ... Congratulations." — MARY S. 
CALDERONE, M.D., Executive Director, 
Sex Information and Education 
Council for the United States 


BOYS AND SEX is available now at 
your bookstore, or by mailing the 
coupon below, with $4.00 for each 
copy desired, to DELACORTE 
PRESS, Box 2291, Grand Central 
P.O., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


DELACORTE PRESS, Box 2291, 
Grand Central P.O., New York, N.Y. 10017 


copy (ies) of Dr. Wardell 


State Zip 





(New York residents please add sales tax) 
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Et a proposition with a straight 
>. The armed forces and big 
usiness, to name a couple, are 
ore E anized along strictly fascist lines 
to accomplish specific objectives, 
namely to wage war and to make 
money. The objective of formal 
music was (a) to create an atmo- 
sphere of mystery and awe for the 
greater glory of God and, later, (b) 
0 divert and intrigue the irtellectual 
ind the nobleman.  Nevertheiess, 
when it became fashionable for 
composers to consider posterity, they 
continued to write for themselves, 
yr at the most for persons they were 
retty sure could understand. There 
have always been composers who are 
basically entertainers, of course, and 
hat is fine. But to try to force all 
composers into a clown's role is a 
ask only for other clowns. 
_A composer is a man who is able 
© speak in abstractions of a certain 
type. Like any other kind of speech, 
th e point of this type is to communi- 
c cate. The point of any communica- 
fon, from a shout of rage to the 
caressing of a love object, is first for 
he communicator to say something 
and second for somebody to under- 
stand. After that, it makes no differ- 


ence whether two or two million 


p sople understand. It is the dema- 
gogue and the merchant who need 
the masses. 
E Er going back into the business 
` playing their own music, the 
new composers are liberating them 
Ives from the necessity to second- 
Rhes the fickle public. And hun- 


| - dreds of listeners go to their concerts 
- anyway, most of them of college age. 


Thinking back over the various 


‘concerts and recordings of the ad- 
vanced music I have heard, I feel 


certain there is a definite school 


or style, and yet it cannot be clearly 


defined. 


I came away from an 
early experience with a hallucinatory 
impression of all kinds of impacting 


balls and spheres — showers of ball 


bearings on the strings of a grand 
piano; billiard balls plashing over 
the bars of xylophones, marimbas, 


_vibraphones, glockenspiels; bowling 


- beach balls 
‘motion from the net of a resounding 


y 


balls bounding boisterously along 
tt uned railroad ties; gargantuan 
rebounding in slow 


trampoline, basso profundo; Ping-Pong 


^" 


© 


E But, 


= balls blowing breezily across the 
strings of a harp; a BB broadside 


— shattering crystal prisms. 
giuiush this pointillistic 
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effect is "Bé outstanding and most 


frequently noted device of the ad- 
vanced composers, there are others. 
There are brushstrokes of equal 
refinement and delicacy that create 
a distinct and often eerie atmosphere. 
And then the listener may find him- 
self unexpectedly in the middle of 
a chaotic, uproarious climax of riot 
and madness. 

The most obvious element that 
is missing from the sound of this 
advanced music is what orchestration 
students call the **pedal," the sus- 
taining background of steady tone 
that takes its name from what hap- 
pens when pianists step on the 
"loud" pedal. This is not necessarily 
indicative of a revolt against the 
piano; quite a bit of advanced music 
is written for that most romantic of 
instruments. Instead, it is against 
the imprecision that the piano pedal 
has encouraged. 

This, then, is the musical revolu- 
tion — a revolution that is almost 
completely unnoticed by the press. 
Its instigators belong to the same 
generation that is struggling against 
the old order everywhere, but here, 
at least, the lines are drawn quite 
clearly. 

On the one hand are the municipal 
symphonic societies, devoted to the 
glories of the past but unable, de- 
spite vigorous campaigning by the 
older music lovers, to support them- 
selves without subsidies. On the 
other hand are the composer-led 
contemporary music groups, equally 
unprofitable, supported by founda- 
tions and universities — but at- 
tended by the younger crowd. 

What I foresee is a kind of sym- 
phonic atrophy. I myself, now that 
I have come under the spell of the 
new fantasy in music, wonder if I 
could ever again mist over to the 
theme from the Unfinished — and I 
was raised on that stuff, And what 
about the audiences that are being 
raised on the advanced styles? Will 
they ever feel the need to subsidize 
the old-style municipal symphonies? 

It seems unlikely. I suspect that 
the next generation of solid citizens 
will support a few great orchestras, 
as the present generation supports 
a few great museums. There will be 
a proliferation of radical smaller 
groups, manned by composers, play- 
ing for anybody who wants to under- 
stand, without any hang-ups about 
having to play “great music." | 

The revolution will have been 
won. 
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Short Reviews: Records 
by Herbert Kupferberg 





Bartók: 44 Duos for Violins (An- 
dré Gertler, Josef Suk; Crossroads 
22-16-0208). Two violins all by them- 
selves on a vivid and surprisingly 
varied excursion into Bartókian folk 
tunes. Each fiddle fits neatly into 
a stereo speaker. 


Britten: The Burning Fiery Furnace 
(Britten, Pears, Shirley-Quirk, English 
Opera Group; London OSA-7163). The 
instruments provide a naive barbaric 
splendor and the voices a quality 
of simple fervor that well serve this 
"*parable" of those three imper- 
turbable heroes, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego. 


Régine Crespin Recital (with john 
Wustman, piano; London OS-26043). 
Unusual repertory that includes 
Schumann's Five Poems of Mary 
Stuart and several Hugo Wolf songs. 
Poulenc’s C," that moving expres- 
sion of French despair in 1940, is 
sung beautifully. 


George M! (Original Broadway Cast; 
Columbia KOS-3200). On records, 
at least, a dismal experience, with 
songs that are dated and strident 
bellowed by Joel Grey. George M. 
Cohan deserves better. 


Hair (Original Broadway Cast; RCA 
Victor LSO-7750). It still rocks, but 
Hair was a more pungent and 
pointed show before it moved up- 
town from off-Broadway, and that 
original-cast album (LSO-1143) had 
more zip and zest than this Broad- 
way version. 


Ives: Symphony No. 1; Three Places 
in New England (Ormandy, Phila- 
delphia; Columbia MS-7117). The 
Philadelphians lavish their lush 
sound on a student piece of Ives; 
they also make the Three Places fairly 
glow. 


Janácek: Choral and Orchestral Works 
(Brno State Philharmonic, Prague Sym- 
phony, Czech Philharmonic Chorus; 
Crossroads 22-26-0016). The repertory 
is largely unfamiliar and the per- 
formances only passable, with a 
bleaty tenor annoyingly prominent. 
But a good chance to hear such 
pieces as the Lachian Dances, the 
Fieger B i IO eee 
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is a large-scale, deeply impressive 
setting of the Lord's Prayer almost 
ruined by that quavery tenor. 


Mahler: Das Klagende Lied (Wyn 
Morris with soloists, Ambrosian Singers, 
New Philharmonia Orchestra; Angel 
8-36504). Mahler's Opus 1 — a lyr- 
ic, brilliant, boldly operatic setting 
of a legend about a minstrel and a 
queen — exhilaratingly sung and 


played. 





Mozart: La Betulia liberata, K. 118 
(Carlo Felice Cillario conducting soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra of the Angelicum, 
Milan; RCA  Vicirola VICS-6112). 
This early oratorio, based on the 
story of Judith and Holofernes, 
abounds in graceful arias and strong 
choruses, with a characteristically 
Mozartean stamp. ‘Three records; 
good performance; lovely listening. 


Mozart: The Complete String Quintets 
(Heutling Quartet; Seraphim SIC-6028.) | 
An albumful of great music, well | 
played, at a bargain price. | 


Stereo Strings (Malcolm Sargent, Phil- 
harmonia and Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestras; Capitol SP-8676). Forget the 
title. This isn’t salon music, but 
such solid English fare as Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis, Warlock’s Capriol 
Suite, and Holst’s St. Paul Suite, all 
set forth by an expert. 


Schoenberg: Ode to Napoleon Buona- 
parte; Webern: String Quartet, Opus 
28; Stravinsky: Concertino for String 


Quartet, Three Pieces for String Quar- 





renz, piano, Bernard Jacobson, recitation; 
Nonesuch H-71186). A tidy twentieth- 
century collection, highlighted by 
Schoenberg's remarkable Ode for 
speaker, piano, and quartet, written 
in 1943 — as effective a use as he 
ever made of Sprechstimme technique. 


The Art of Lawrence Tibbett (RCA 
Victrola VICS-1340e). Tibbett in his 
prime, with six standard baritone 
arias, Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, 
and some nondescript concert songs. 
Souped-up sound. 


Voices of the Middle Ages (Capella 
Antiqua, Munich; Nonesuch H-71177). 
Church music by Dufay and that 
most ancient master of all, Anon. 
The performers imbue these five- 
hundred-year-old pieces with life as 
well as devotion. 


1709, Cristofori did. 


But we've made a lot of 
Improvements since then. 


And because we've been success- 
ful, we're the largest manufacturer of 
tet (Claremont Quartet, Joanna .Nick- | pianos in the world (twice as large as 
! the next largest). 
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So if you are looking for a piano, 
experience a Yamaha. It has marvel- 
ous tone. Beautiful tuning character- 
istics. Remarkably responsive action. 
Unusual durability. Handsome fin- 
ishes. Many models from spinets to 
grands. And they are all at family- 
affordable prices. 

But don't let the mod- 
est price deceive you. 
Yamaha is truly profes- 
sional quality. Universities, 
music schools, teachers 
| and professional pian- 

ists all over the coun- 

try are using Yamaha. 

With great success. 
Why not see and hear 
why...ata Yamaha dealer's 
today. 


" YAMAHA 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


7733 Telegraph Road, 
1 Montebello, Calif, 
Since 1887 Ga Eastern Branch: 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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xj he Rise of Anthropological Theory 
by Marvin Harris. Crowell, $16.50. 
Dr. Harris’ interesting and frequent- 
ly disrespectful summary of the 
permutations of ideas about culture 
| since the eighteenth century has a 
more than historical purpose. The 
author would have anthropologists 
ro beyond the unreflective pack- 
i ating of data and resume the 
arch for patterns of activity from 
which generally applicable theories 
f human social development may 
. derived. He would also have 
3 sm give up the pretense of ob- 
ivity in favor of judgments on 
e practical (not moral) effective- 
vs of any given culture. The 
mplication is that anthropology 
san and should make useful con- 
tribution to international schemes 
for economic improvement. 


! ni E Rage by William H. Grier and 
Price M. Cobbs. Basic Books, $5.95. 
Jespite a few lapses into what they 
call, in deploring the errors of a 
meless colleague, racial chauvin- 
ism, these two Negro psychiatrists 
pre sent a coherent, convincing, and 
distressing study of the effects on 
Dla ck citizens of the relentless, en- 
irc ing pressure of a hostile white 
ox ociety. 
amine on the Wind by G. L. Care- 
foot and E. R. Sprott. Rand Mc- 
Nally, $5.95. Much information 
about plant diseases, calculated to 
Lh ave a sobering effect on anyone 
n who supposes that an adequate 
. world food supply is merely a ques- 
ion of distributing seeds and chem- 
cal fertilizer. Unhappily, the text 
* is so down-written that one feels a 
- genius for having heard of the rose 
poss. 
Lane Permissible Lie by Samm Sin- 
clair Baker. World, $5.95. After 
- making his living in advertising for 
E irty years, Mr. Baker has under- 
aken to warn the public of the 
- devious practices of the profession 
from which he has safely retired. 
. His book has a peculiar history, in 
addition to the author's remarkable 
~ patience about writing it. It was 
i Nadu: for publication and can- 
celed at the last moment, when it 
came to the attention of authorities 
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- at the Reader's Digest, the alima 


owner of the house in question. It 
now appears under another imprint. 
All this shifting about suggests dire 
chicanery by masked villains from 
Madison Avenue, but examination 
of the book raises another, quite 
unforeseen possibility. The thing 
is written with all the elegance of 
a truss ad, and the Digest people 
may have canned it for purely liter- 
ary reasons. 


The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test and 
The Pump House Gang by Tom Wolfe. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $5.95 each. 
Mr. Wolfe's frenetic (or Kerouacian) 
style works erratically in the reports 
and sketches that make up the gang, 
but serves him well in the acid test, 
which is a long, careful study of a 
group of drug-taking California aes- 
thetes. Style also tends to obscure 
the fact that Mr. Wolfe is a shrewd 
social observer with a quick, harsh 
eye for psychological disaster areas. 


Fong and the Indians by Paul 
Theroux. Houghton Mifflin, $4.95. 
One chapter of this satirical farce 
about multiracial misunderstanding 
appeared in the Atlantic as *"lwo 
in the Bush." Mr. Theroux is a 
malicious and funny man. 


The Blacking Factory and Penn- 
sylvania Gothic by Wilfrid Sheed. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $5.50. 
The prose is clear as a cat’s eye and 
direct as a rifle shot, a great pleasure 
in these days of fun-house baroque. 
Mr. Sheed’s tales of the lingering 
effects of adolescent psychic dis- 
turbance lack the basic storyteller's 
magic, but have every merit that 
can be supplied by intelligence, 
knowledge, and civilized taste. 


The Book of Pearls by Joan Younger 
Dickinson. Crown, $6.95. The au- 
thor's research methods are random 
with a romantic bias, and her root- 
ings cast before the reader such 
astounding historical misinforma- 
tion that it is impossible to take her 
seriously on the modern pearl in- 
dustry, about which she may possi- 
bly be quite accurate. 


Scotland by Eric Linklater and Ed- 
win Smith. Viking, $12.50. Mr. 
Linklater’s text rambles amiably 
around history, literature, scenery, 
and gossip. Mr. Smith's photo- 
graphs are big and beautiful and 
bewitching. Y 
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The Art of Late ‘Creare by E E 


Homann-Wedeking. Crown, $6. 95. = 


This is an exceptionally godd de- 
scription and analysis, even by the 
high standards of the Art of the 
World Series. It is also well written, 
a refinement altogether beyond the 
normal call of duty with art his- 
torians, who usually assume that 
readers should be content with a 
text as dry as Mycenae in midsum- 
mer. 


The American Heritage Pictorial His- 
tory of the Presidents and the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Three 
volumes, boxed. Simon and Schus- 
ter, $35.00. A horde of editors and 
contributors have assembled a sen- 
sible, literate, uncontroversial text 
and a lively variety of illustrations, 
making altogether a nice comfortable 
creation, if one can stand the color 
printing, which lurches unpredict- 
ably from decent to frightful. 


1897 Sears Roebuck Catalogue, with 
introduction by S. J. Perelman and 
Richard Rovere. Fred L. Israel, 
editor. Chelsea House, $14.75. It 
really is exactly that — Sears and 
Sawbuck for 1897. An absolutely 
irresistible rummage in the national 
attic. 


The Autobiography of a Runaway Slave 
by Esteban Montejo, edited by 
Miguel Barnet. Pantheon, $4.95. 
Ignorant but intelligent, supersti- 
tious but practical, courageous but 
cautious, austere but a woman 
chaser, Esteban Montejo, aged over 
a hundred, poured out the jumbled, 
glittering memories of a life that 
began in slavery on a Cuban sugar 
plantation and included two wars 
and an indeterminate period spent 
as a lone fugitive in the forest. Mr. 
Barnet took down the talk and 
sorted it out into this fascinating and 
extraordinary narrative. 


Boxiganga by Elsa Gress. Spectator 
Pres, Copenhagen, kr. 49.50 (ap- 
prox. $6.60). Description of the 
La Mama theatrical troupe in the 
days when Tom O’Horgan (now 
on Broadway with Hair) was leading 
it around Denmark, by the Danish 
author who, with her painter hus- 
band, Clifford Wright, helped out 
the enterprise and wrote the script 
for a *goofy documentary" about 
stage life. The text is amusing, re- 





vealing, and makes. one itch to see 
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Sleep easy. When The Protectors 
are on the job, you don’t have to worry 
about how to guard your family from 
major financial setbacks. 

For good reason. The Protectors 
have what it takes to make you feel se- 
cure. Insurance designed to meet today’s 
needs and anticipate tomorrow’s: Living 


Insurance from Equitable. 

But that isn’t all. The Protectors are 
men and women who are finely trained 
and highly skilled. That's why they're so 
good at working out a Living Insurance 
program to fit your family, your finances, 
your hopes for the future. 

Wherever you live in the U.S.A.. 


WE MD 





there's a Protector nearby. And that's 
nice to know. Equitable agents are called 
Protectors because it's the best way to 
describe $c what they do for you. 


JF» 
THE f EQUITABLE 


e at 
© The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
Iles Vacl Ai v "^em . 
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Enjoy the hospitality of Japan 


on your way to Europe. 


is ki E Serene Japanese hospitality: It's You can enjoy the same 
[Transatlantic flights from à ; J 
Honolulu, San Francisco delightfully new on the way to London. delightful service on your way 
and New York But to Japan Air Lines it's as old and to Paris. Or Tokyo. Or over 30 
sacred as a family treasure. other cities either wav around 
Discover it in the welcoming the world. Ask your travel agent 
5 i 5 


bow of your hostess, so graceful in her about Japan Air Lines. Why be 
kimono. And in little attentions you a passenger with some other air- 
may never have experienced before. line when you can be our guest? 
Refreshing o-shibori hot towels. A tradi- 
tional ''Happi Coat” to relax in while 


you enjoy superb Continental cuisine. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 








October 1968, 75 cents 


André Malraux 
Part Two from Anti-Memoirs 
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Top and bottom 
side by side. 





If you’ve been debating 
about a Polaroid Color Pack 
Camera, here's a clear choice. 

On the left is the top of the 
line, the finest automatic 
Polaroid has ever made. 

Since a lot of expensive 
stuff went into it, we've got to 
ask a pretty stiff price—some- 
thing under $160. 

Some people can drop that 
much without batting an eye. 

If you're not one of them, 
how about the economy mod- 
elon the right, for under $50? 


Either camera will deliver 
a big, beautiful color print in 
a minute, a black-and-white 
print in seconds. 

But the expensive one goes 
on to give you a superb Zeiss 
Ikon single-window range- 
and viewfinder that automat- 
ically corrects for parallax 
and field size. 

And a transistorized shut- 
ter that lets you make black- 
and-white pictures indoors 
without flash and even make 
perfect time exposures up to 


10 seconds automatically. 

A sharp triplet lens, two 
exposurerangesforcolor,two 
for black-and-white. Beauti- 
ful portraits and close-ups 
(with special Polaroid cam- 
era accessories). 

An all-metal body with 
brushed chrome finish. A 
flashgun. 

Which will it be? Top or 
bottom? 

If you can’t decide, there 
are a couple more in the 
middle... POLAROID® 
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We saw a man. 
Not a Mexican- - 
American. 


The day we saw Ray Baldenegro, we saw 


The kind of man who could learn the — 
skills needed in our new Western Electric 
plant in Phoenix where cable is made 

for the Bell system. 


Ray was enrolled in the machinist Jia 
training school Western Electric runs there 
His brother-in-law, Paul Diaz enrolled too: 
Now they work side by side at lathes. 


There are a lot of men like Ray and Paul 
in the southwest. Good, capable. 
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...as a demonstration you may have |all five | of these 


INDISPENSABLE COOKBOOKS 


sent at once in a short experimental membership 


FOR ON LY $2 A VO LUME | THEIR RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $59.85] 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club choices within a year at the special members' prices 
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America's most popular 
cookbooks . . . each the 
best of its kind 


THE NEW YORK TIMES COOK BOOK 
Edited by Craic CLAIBORNE. More than 
1400 recipes. “One of the best basic 
cookbooks.” —Saturday Evening Post 

RETAIL PRICE: $9.95 


JOY OF COOKING by Irma S. Rom- 
BAUER & MARION R. Becker, More than 


4300 recipes. Favored in over 7,000,- 


Times 


COOK 






ROMBAUER 
BECKER 








000 American homes. 2 
RETAIL PRICE: $6.95 BOOK #4 
MASTERING THE ART OF FRENCH Dor ia 
COOKING by Juria CuiLp, SIMONE Edited by EN 
Beck & LouiseETTE BERTHOLLE. More aig Claiborne ANA N ELLE: $ 
than 1000 recipes. A masterpiece. DAy : 
RETAIL PRICE: $10 AND st 

Li ; 

THE SPICE COOKBOOK by Ava- WI 

NELLE Day & Litue Stuckey.) 1400 She 








recipes from appetizers to desserts. 
“For the best kind of American food, 
both plain and fancy." —N.D. Times 

RETAIL PRICE: $12.95 


LAROUSSE GASTRONOMIQUE. The 
internationally famous bible of cook- 
ing. A prime reference book of chefs, 
gourmets and experts; the world au- 
thority containing 8500 recipes, 1000 
illustrations, many in full color. “The 
mightiest, farthest-ranging, most aston- 
i ishing single cookbook in the history 
of eating.” —Life RETAIL PRICE: $20 
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BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 





A8-10 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 










dinary opportunity you will have to ac- each case. These are the Club® Rook- any time after buying these three books. If I continue 


after the trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for 






: PRT an V ACH TORIS. P PN Month Club and send me the five cookbooks shown here, s 

suggested trial is to have you dis- ^ books and sets through speciallontrac- least three monthly Selections—or Alternates—during 85, 

^ : P i the first year I am a member, paying the special mem- rd 

cover, by actual experience, the extraor- tual arrangements with the pubi™ers in bers' prices, I have the right to cancel my membership v 





quire a well-rounded library of useful, 
beautiful books at little cost—through 
the Club's unique Book-Dividend sys- 
tem. If you continue after this trial, for 
every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy you will earn a Book-Dividend 
Credit which, upon payment of a nom- 
inal sum, will entitle you to a fine library 
volume. Many volumes call for only one 
Credit, plus $1.00 or $1.50—somewhat 
more for an unusually expensive volume. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 


A portion of the amount members pay 
for the books they buy is accumulated 


Dividends. Since this plan’s inauguf tion, 
nearly $450,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been received by 
Book-of-the-Month Club members. 


* GOOD SENSE * There are three 


other benefits of membership. First, mem- 
bers have a wide choice among the best 
new books—at least 200 a year. Second, 
prices average 20% below retail prices. 
Finally, the Club’s unique method of 
operation insures you against missing 
new books you fully intend to read, 
but so often fail to read through sheer 
overbusyness, 


every Selection—or Alternate—I buy under the system 
described at left. (A small charge is added to all ship- 
ments to cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE 
NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers two or more books 
at a special combined price. Such purchases are counted 
as a single book in fulfilling the membership obligation, 
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MRS. Fr *** 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 
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the climactic Tet offensive against 
South Vietnam’s previously un- am 
molested — and largely unguarded = 
— cities, the battle of Khesanh 
marked the end of the American 


Ek. 
AL JELI TERSA ne 3. 


E | double web of military and public 

ER n relations considerations. 

E esanh Military-press relations were dif- 
! ferent in World War II, when the 


Some months and many disasters 
zo, when both Vietnam and the 
nited States were more peaceful 
han they are now, the first American 
roops arrived on the green plateau 
iat was to become the Khesanh Ma- 
ne combat base. In those days 
was little doing in the north- 
st corner of South Vietnam, so 
lesc Special Forces troops 
Et their spare hours 
ing the cascading 
Dunn streams, or 
anting tigers and boars. . 
All this changed, of ` 
urse. First, the Special 
ces were displaced by 
$ Marines. Then, last 
rear, there was a series of 
rici ous battles on the 
igle-clad slopes near 
: Be base. Finally came 
Es year's big victory — 
| E eat, depending on 
hom you ask — at the 
e itself. 
As a correspondent for the Balti- 
r nore Sun, I visited Khesanh several 
imes between the first of this year 
à nd June 24. On that day I wrote 
hat the base was being abandoned, 
and subsequently I had my military 
pre ss accreditation suspended for 
oreaking the embargo on the story. 
“One could say I asked for it; in fact, 
that is exactly what the military 
ponens did say. I will save a 
efense for another occasion. What 
- 4 important is the nature of the 
E jattle of Khesanh — how we got 
into it and how, once we were there, 
we found ourselves entangled in a 
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press was very much part of the 
team. The reporting of that war 
focused on how the combat was 
going and what the individual soldier 
was enduring. 

In the Vietnam War the press 
has addressed itself to issues like the 
feasibility of our aims. Vietnam has 
no Ernie Pyle, and none seems likely 





to emerge. The military has come 
to realize that while fighting well 
against the Viet Cong is important, 
looking good to the press, and 
through the press, to the world, is 
equally critical. 

By the time the shells were pour- 
ing down on Khesanh, the military 
had learned its lesson. This time the 
psychological war, waged through 
the press, would not be neglected. 
Khesanh would be a victory — on 
the battlefield as well as on the front 
pages and television screens of the 
world. 


Coming. a it did.i in concert with 


ss 


military’s delight at finding the 
enemy willing to stand and fight in 
the remotest corners of the country. 
While the cities were ravaged, the 
resources tied up in the Khesanh 
venture were considerable: a six- 
thousand man garrison, supported 
by thousands more — plus aerial 
bombardment heavier 
than the United States's 
total bombing effort in 
Europe during 1942 and 
1943. And throughout 
the 77 days of repeated 
ground probes and heavy 
shelling at the base, there 
was always the fear that 
the North Vietnamese in 
the hills, estimated vari- 
ously from ten thousand 
to forty thousand, would 
mass and swarm over 


tary blow and perhaps 
a crippling psychological 
defeat on the United States. 

My first visit to Khesanh was on 
January 23, the fourth day of what 
came to be called the “siege.” I 
was as green a war correspondent as 
had ever wandered into Vietnam, 
and my imagination was working 
double time as the four-engine C-130 
transport whined along the runway 
at Danang and lumbered into the 
gray monsoon clouds. There were 
several other correspondents along, 
all of whom had been under fire 
before, and I resolved to do as gr 
did. If they ducked, I would duck 
If Aog ran. for. a yeaa e 


Khesanh, inflicting a mili- — - 
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The Cook Book Guild, Dept. 80-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 
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his coupon brings you up to 7000 recipes - 
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y Please accept my application for membership in the Cook Book Guild and send me the b 
THREE books whose numbers I have printed in the boxes. Bill me only $1 plus shipping BM  — 

[| and handling. My 2 free gifts will be included. If not delighted, I may return everything in T 
10 days an membership will be cancelled. Otherwise, I agree to accept four monthly aH 

selections or alternates during the next two years — at guaranteed savings of at least 30%. i JE 

These will be described in advance in the Guild's free monthly ‘‘Cook Book News” — and a P 
convenient form will be provided on which I may refuse any book I do not want. With every E 

E fourth selection or alternate I accept, I may choose a free Bonus Book. i g 

Ye l Choo e ! à 
S - S (Please Print) i E 

City Stalb ripas ee E ct ; 
an If under 18, || = 
have parent sign here 10-C39 Ss 
Canadian Enquiries: write to address B | 
above. For your convenience, books will 

be p ma from our Canadian office. E y 

Offer good in Continental U.S.A. a 
and Canada only. J E 

below | 


if you join now and agree to 
accept only four selections 
or alternates over the next 





Mail coupon above 
~ togetupto $23.90 X 
“oS in original ~— 


two years. fm, publishers’ values 

péacine! Up to 7,000 orig- RN DA ie d 
inal and imaginative rec- < 3 a me 

ipes at your fingertips — | 4 

and every one guaranteed to ‘ 

win raves from family and E 


guests! Just mail the coupon 
above to get any 3 popular 







light puff pastries, Napoleons, 
































* u 
cook books on this page for croissants and brioches (from En 
only $1, plus shipping and han- The French Chef Cook Book). | 
dling, as a trial member of the This is just a sample of what 3 l 
famous Cook Book Guild. The Cook Book Guild offers. E “2 

Here's a preview of some of For here is a club devoted ex- sees E 3 
the exciting recipes you can clusively to seeking out the cen scu su X S 
prepare. The next time you world’s outstanding cook books , 
serve ham, try it in a creamed and making them available to $ x. 
casserole with noodles and lib- you at guaranteed savings of at P 3 
erally laced with toasted ses- least 30%. s $c | P. 
ame seeds (from Casserole SEND NO MONEY! To join counts As One Book X 
.Treasury).Or greet your guests The Cook Book Guild and get uou I ~ 
with the fresh baked aroma of any three of these cook books on EU 
country style butter-milk bread this page for only $1 plus ship- 254 THE FRENCH CHEF COOK- — 742. CASSEROLE 732. HELOISE'S Om 
(from the American Home All- ping and handling, mail the BOOK. ake Child presents TREASURY. Lousene KITCHEN HINTS & E. 
Purpose Cook Book). or coupon today. Your two free Over 100 gourmet recipes ousseau Brunner. HELOISE ALL Re 
a : e e. ~ ^ 2 from her famous TV series 435 easy-to-foll AROUND THE HOUSE. 1 
win raves at parties for feather- gifts will be included. on French cookery. Illus. Surmet recipes. mee “how-to” help. * 
Publisher's edition $6.95 Büblisher's edition $4.95 Publisher's editions $7.90 E 
Parasia ensidototia sil MA nen quaeret ^ : 3 
fr t 
Extra FREE GIFTS | sno s : 
HY ‘Se «e M " 3 - 
if you act now E HAMBURG ie James Beard: MM 
| These 2 useful z T : GER EM 
kitchen aids S : pe E 
2-Way Cook Book ShoH 3 : = 
Stands on counter & y $ b 
or hangs on wall. zw š & p 
Holds up to 12 pot à f 1 
books. Handsome mad e É P. 
black wrought-iron ey Mo x i^ 
effect, fits anydecor. HT — s AB 
Recipe Finder a para OMS ^ : C" 
A thumb-indexed NUI - |o 
cross reference in- 733. 365 WAYS TO COOK 741. THE NEW CAN-OPENER 776. TRADER VIC'S 738. LUCHOW'S GERMAN 749. MENUS FOR E 
stantly locates any HAMBURGER by Doyne COOK BOOK. Poppy Cannon PACIFIC ISLAND COOK COOKBOOK. Jan Mitchell. ENTERTAINING ; à 
recipe, sends you Nickerson. Devilburgers, (Food Editor Ladies Home BOOK. 300 exotic Hundreds of recipes from James Beard. Gives ts 
to the right cook upside-down pie—even Journal). 350 gourmet meals recipes. Suckling pig New York's most famous over 100 of his menus = 
book and page! hamburger sukiyaki! you can whip up in a jiffy, to baked bananas. German restaurant. (with recipes). E- f 
Publisher's edition $3.95 Publisher's edition $4.95 Publisher's edition $7.50 Publisher's edition $3.50 Publisher's edition $8.50 >. a 
a B i B NEM 
1 so RS 2g Tu 
: i CM 
£090 MED 
= - 
America CER 
: E 
e M: M ~ Re 
; 300. THE NEW GOOD 775. AMERICAN HOME ALL- 717. THE COMPLETE 773. THE BLENDER COOK 726. AMERICA COOKS. 780. THE DRINKING MAN’ 767. LEONE'S Li 
7 HOUSEKEEPING COOK- PURPOSE COOKBOOK by the ROUND THE WORLD MEAT BOOK. A Serrane & Ed. Ann Seranne. 3,500 DIET COOKBOOK. R. Camer- ITALIAN COOKBOOK = 
bY BOOK. Ed. by Dorothy editors of American Home, COOKBOOK. Myra Waldo. E. Gaden. 500 recipes for recipes. “A whopping on. How to lose weight withe Gene Leone. Over 300 E d 
ty B. h. New Edition, 2000 top recipes from the All basic information plus electric blender. Saves collection. . . .'' out giving up pre-dinner recipes from the famous 2m 
ER > Hundreds of new recipes. magazine's test kitchens. 350 foreign recipes. meal preparation time. Publishers' Weekly. cocktails. Over 200 recipes, Mama Leone's restaurant. BC 
fe TES Publisher's edition $7.50 Publisher's edition $6.95 Publisher's edition $6.95 Publisher's edition $4.95 Publisher's edition $6.95 Publisher's edition $4.95 Publisher's edition $6.50 COME 
OC ICE 






About the finest 


Canadian whisky you can find. 
If you can find it. 





What makes Canadian Masterpiece great is 
what makes it scarce. Time. This whisky takes so 
long to make, you may find it smoother than brandy. 
(In fact, some people drink it like brandy—straight. ) 
If we tried to make it any faster, it wouldn’t be 
Masterpiece. So the best we can promise is to keep 
trickling it in from Canada. At that same high price: 
around $9.00 a fifth. But don’t get discouraged. 
C anadian Masterpiece is hard to get because it’s 
» . hard to make. Look around a little and we 
think you'll find some. 
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^ CANADIAN WHISKY * A BLEND * 80 PROOF 
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Grieco 


For the man who insists on quiet 
individuality whatever the current 
fashion: fall's bold new patterns 
and colors according to Grieco. 
A season's selection of suitings, 
sport jackets and slacks has 
seldom been so varied — has 
never been so interesting. 


.Parks-Chambers Richmond, Va Miller & Rhoads 


Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, 


Calif... 


Carmel, Calif.............. Kent of Carmel Robert Kirk, Ltd. 

Dallas, Texas . Clyde Campbell Springfield, Ill. Arch Wilson, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif... naana P Delps-Wilger Washington, D. C. Julius Garfinckel 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. .Hubert White, Inc. W. Springfield, Mass. .Yale-Genton 


For stores in other cities write: GRIECO BROS., INC., 1290 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 10019 





Khesanh 





run for a bunker. If they flattened 
themselves in a ditch, I would flat- 
ten myself in a ditch. 


As it turned out, there was no 
cause for panic. January 25 was a 
| . . y 
| relatively quiet day at Khesanh. 


We came tumbling out of the plane 
onto the metal tarmac with flak 
vests zipped up tight and helmets 
low over our eyes, but it was im- 
mediately apparent that the shelling 
was in a lull. 


Sore 
The Khesanh of January, 1968, 


was no longer a place for fishing or 
tiger-hunting. The green plateau 
had become a red-brown sore on the 
face of the earth, and everything — 
the sandbagged bunkers, the jeeps, 
the stubble-bearded Marines — was 
tinted the reddish color of the dirt. 
Around us were the lush, sinister 
hills. Above were the oppressive 
layers of dark clouds that gradually 
lifted late each morning and then, 
in the evening, settled down inex- 
orably around the plateau like a 
giant candlesnuffter. 


We walked along the dirt road 
that was Khesanh's main street, 
skirting the craters. As we ap- 


proached the command post, every- 
|thing that was not 
sandbags seemed to be slanting back 
| toward the tarmac. The forest of 
antennas, the makeshift utility poles, 
| and the battered wooden **hooches" 
(shacks) all leaned in the same direc- 
‘tion. This, to learn, 
| because an enemy round had deto- 
nated the main ammunition dump a 
| few days before. 

In the dim yellow light inside the 
sandbagged command-post bunker, 
|a plain-spoken man told us about 

the situation at Khesanh. In 


sheltered by 


we were Was 





con- 
trast to the Marines outside, this 
man managed to keep unstained 


by the dirt and the billowing clouds 
of dust. and his neatness all came to 
focus in his mustache, 
‘impeccably waxed to sharp 
points. He Colonel David 
Lownds. the Khesanh commander. 
*Our reconnaissance team and pa- 
trols have made contact in every 
direction? Lownds said. ‘‘I have 
no doubt that we will be attacked." 
A twenty-three-year-old corporal 
took a break from sandbagging to 
tell me: “The hills are full of gooks. 
| They'll probably start a barrage of 


marvelous 
two 
was 


~ What could a blind Greek poet know? 


Homer's blindness may have been a blessing. 
For the gods seem to have replaced his eyes 
with remarkable insight. 


You can read his Odyssey and Iliad even today 
and learn why some men become heroes and 
others remain earthbound failures. Why some 
nations become great, while others fall apart. 


These epic stories—first chanted 2,500 years 
ago along the Aegean—are the oldest known, 
perhaps the greatest writings of Western man. 


Because Homer's timeless works so ideally 
represent the books we offer our members, we'd 
like to send you The Iliad and The Odyssey, 
and Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 


Take all three (regularly $10.17) for only $1, 
as your introduction to the Classics Club. 


The Classics Club is quite unlike any other 
book club. 


It does not offer best sellers that come and go. 
Instead, it offers its members a chance to stay 
young through great books that never grow old. 
Books such as Plato's Dialogues; Shakespeare's 
Complete Works; Franklin's Autobiography; 
The Rubaiyat; Walden, by Thoreau; and other 
works that stretch your mind and sweep away 
the mental cobwebs that hold back most men. 


You never have to buy any of these books. ( To 
force you to buy a classic would be barbaric.) 
As a member, take only those books you want 
to own. And, you may cancel your membership 
any time, without hurt feelings. 


The selections are all hard-bound in matched 
sand-colored buckram, worked and stamped in 
crimson, black, and genuine gold. 


Through direct-to-the-public distribution, we 
are able to offer our members these deluxe 
editions for only $3.39 each, plus shipping. 
CThis low price will soon be increased. But if 
you mail the coupon now, you will enjoy the 
present price as long as you remain a member.) 


Re 


Interested? Simply mail the coupon, without 
money, and we will send you our first three 
selections—all for only $1, plus shipping. 


QE Cou se 


Please enroll me as a trial member and send me the 

three beautiful Classics Club editions of THe 111AD, 

THE ODYSSEY, and urtopta. I enclose no money in advance. 
Within a week of receiving them, I will either return them 
and owe nothing, or keep them and pay the introductory 
price of $1, plus shipping. 


As a Classics Club member, I'll get word in advance of all 
future selections. For each volume I decide to keep, I will 
pay only $3.39 plus shipping. I may reject any volume 
before or after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
at any time. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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Address 
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The Classen Club 


Roslyn, New York 11576 
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ome offices 


where an electric typewriter 


would be an extravagance. 


There aresome offices that have hardly 
enough legroom for legs and level 
space to do work. These are the offices 
with too much typing for the usual, 
flimsy portable and not enough room 
for a big, heavy electric. 

These are the places where only the 
Hermes 3000 fits in. 

The Hermes 3000 is the portable 
typewriter sophisticated enough to be 
used in any office. Or wherever you 
work. Its keyboard's complete. You 
won t have to fake figure-one's or half- 
spaces. Keys are shorter. Action faster. 
A muffled thunk. Not a tinny clack. 





Because the 3000 is not an electric, 
you can use it wherever there s room, 
without being tied to an outlet. When 
you don't need it, it can drop out of 
sight. Under the desk, in the trunk, on 
top of the files. 

The Hermes 3000 comes with a 
carrying case that's a top that locks to 
the base. So when you ve work to do 
away from the office, you can take the 
office typewriter with you. 

At $129.50, the 3000 costs just a little 
bit less than some stripped-down, play- 
pen electrics. But then, it is the most 
extravagant portable made. 


H E R M E 5 A comprehensive line of typewriters and figuring machines. A division of Paillard 
incorporated, makers of Bolex movie cameras. For information, write Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower 


Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036. 
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artillery and then run right through 
the base.” | 
It was in January that public 
concern about Khesanh began to 
build. ‘The military command knew 


| it had problems. Some high-ranking 
officers had 


opposed holding 
Khesanh at all. Militarily, the base 
was simply not worth it, they be- 
lieved. But there were problems in 
pulling out. One was the fact that 
many of the guns would have to be 
destroyed if the Marines fought their 
way out on the ground. ‘The guns 
had been flown in, and the prime 
movers — the machines that tow 
the guns and carry the ammunition 
and crews — had been left behind. 

Another problem, the decisive 
one, was that a withdrawal under 
pressure would have all the earmarks 
of a defeat. By the last ten days of 
January the world was watching 
Khesanh, and the first grim parallels 
with Dienbienphu had been drawn. 
So to withdraw at this time would 
be to take a terrific drubbing before 
a huge audience. 


“Western anchor"' 


What was needed, then, was a 
good, solid, militarily sound ex- 
planation of why we were holding 
Khesanh. The American public 
could be counted upon to take a dim 
view of it all if the military were to 
announce frankly: ‘‘Your sons are 
at Khesanh to win a psychological 
victory, or at least to prevent a 
psychological defeat." 

The military explanation that 


finally emerged was twofold. It goes 


as follows: Khesanh is critical to 
American military interests in Viet- 
nam because it sits *astride" major 
infiltration routes from North Viet- 
nam and Laos. Moreover, it is the 
*western anchor" of the defensive 
line of bases along the demilitarized 
zone. 

In reality, Khesanh sat astride 
nothing but Khesanh. To the North 
Vietnamese Army, which can do 
without valleys or roads in making 
its way into the south, Khesanh was 


| merely a speck of flotsam — an irri- 
| tating speck, to be sure 





in a sea 
of infiltration routes. 

The ‘‘western anchor" concept 
was equally fallacious, based as it 
was on a simplistic Maginot scheme 
for keeping the North Vietnamese 


| out of South Vietnam. One might 
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Don't merely plan to “see” Mexico. Plan 
to feel it. Feel admiration for Mexico's 
world-famous architecture, its magnificent 
ancient ruins, uniquely modern cities and 
superb museums. Feel relaxed with a visit 
to Mexico's uncrowded coast. Here, water 
temperatures are always in the 70s, of- 
fering a haven for boating enthusiasts, 
fishermen, surfers, skin divers and sun- 
worshippers. Feel all the excitement of 
Mexico— from the smart supper clubs of £ 
Mexico City and Guadalajara to the i 
seaside splendor of Acapulco. And this 4m 
year, feel the special thrill of being in 
the host country for the summer Olym- 
pic Games. Pick your pleasure. Then 
join us. But before you arrive, please’ 
be prepared—to fall head over heels 
for Mexico. That’s the most wonderful 
feeling of all. 
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Mexico Information Office, Dept. AB-10 
Mexico House 677 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


l've fallen for Mexico. QO 
Please send details. e 
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Site of the 1970 World Soccer-Football Cup * Mexican National Tourist Council/ 
Mexican Government Tourism Department. Home ot the Cultural Program 


for the XIX Olympiad, which includes World Folklore Festival, a display of 
accomplishments in space explorations and tec hnology, and many other events, 


5-DOOR 
AND 5-DOOR BIRDS 
OR 1969 


ow there's a sliding sunroof 
loor available for 2- and 4-door 

Birds. (Touch a button and you 
ee the moon and the stars!) 

\nd that’s only part of the Bird’s 
ew flight gear for this year. 
here's standard equipment like 

i soaring 429 Thunderjet V-8 

o expedite your take-off. And a 

ull-width front seat that sets 

ı new standard for comfort and 

uxury. And, of course, a skyful 

f options. Fly Thunderbird 
969. The view this year is high, 
ide and heavenly. 


969 Thunderbird 2-door Landau, with new 
ptional sunroof door and bucket seats. 
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Our appliance. 
pairmen are praise 





by 9 out of 10 customers. 
If that isnt progress, 
what is? 


General Electric service technicians are trying to give 
every customer fast, dependable service every time out. 


If you recently had service on a General Electric major appliance or TV console, 
maybe you took part in our survey. Over 15,000 people wrote in to tell us what they 
thought of our service. And 9 out of 10 were pleased. 

Of course, we know that one bad word about service can undo a thousand good ones. 
That's why, over the years, we've been trying to give better and better service 
on General Electric and Hotpoint appliances. 

In 71 metropolitan areas, we now dispatch our trucks to your home by radio. 

That makes it possible for us to service such appliances as washers, 
air conditioners and TV consoles faster than ever before. 











Where you want it. And we're making progress. 


For GE portable appliances, record players and radios, we have 55 Servicenters across c 

paie the country. They offer special “In by 9... Fixed by 5" over-the-counter service. 7 
When you need service that fast, we do our darnedest to see you get it. 3 

And besides regularly training our own 10,000 servicemen, we run schools for 4 

independent dealers and servicing agencies. There are over 9,500 of them providing 2 

additional authorized General Electric service. 1 

In short, we want to give you the kind of service you want. When you want it. | 
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Progress is our most important product. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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f f ï Khesanh 
| H H i think that if our western anchor were 
LL É lost, the enemy would be able to 


| turn our flank. Of course the flank 
|was being turned every day, Khe- 
sanh or no, by means of the Ho Chi 
|Minh Trail in the mountains of 
nearby Laos. 

| It has been put forth in defense of 
ithe decision to hold Khesanh that, 
|as it turned out, the cost was not 
‘inordinately high, as battles go: 
fewer than a hundred Marines killed 
on the base, with roughly another 
| hundred deaths in the surrounding 
hills, and 1600 Marines wounded, 
‘in addition to South Vietnamese and 
Special Forces casualties. The cost 
of a withdrawal under fire might 
have been as great. But to figure the 
real cost of Khesanh, one must take 
into account the forces held in re- 
serve, ready to move into the base. 
Add to this the cost of mounting 
the most intensive aerial bombard- 
ment in the history of warfare (com- 











manders in some parts of the country 
practically wrote off their chances of 
getting any air support during the 
Khesanh bombing). The logistic 
M effort, too, was costly in terms of 
fg | man-hours, casualties, and aircraft 
3 | lost. 


Thin spread 


| While all these resources were 
| being poured into a remote outpost 
* | in the farthest corner of South Viet- 
‘nam, the enemy turned up at the 
gate of the Presidential Palace, in 
the front yard of the United States 
Embassy, and in Vietnam's old im- 
perial throne room in Hué. 

One had only to go to Hué during 

& 4 the Tet offensive to see how thinly 
DRY SACK 


spread our resources were at that 
D time. I flew into this most graceful 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink CO of Vietnamese cities (it still is, de- 
before lunch or dinner. Dry Sack has the r , | spite devastation) aboard a Marine 
body and superb nutty flavor to stand ONES medevac helicopter on February 6, 
up to ice cubes. No wonder Dry Sack s S 1 landing in the front yard of a bat- 
on-the-rocks, the man's sherry, * Aa RT. . | tered Hué L niversity. The Marines 
is so popular. $ IM | on the south bank of the Perfume 
River had problems, far worse 


^ ; problems than anyone realized at 
$E "ies Hh j : ij 'ebi 
World-Famous Sherries From Spain bs the time. On February 6 the Ma- 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT ; | DRY SACK rines had an enclave of perhaps a 


SHERRY ^ . 

| half-dozen city blocks along the 
DR y i Y K | roe y riverfront, and progress was agoniz- 

Ne" UAMS & HUP" ; . 5 

f po". d ingly slow. At the heart of the en- 
clave was the bullet-scarred building 
| that served as the American military 
adviser? compound. Hué was so 
noisy that night that hardly anyone 
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Any 3 of these valuable books 5 


with your first History Book Club membership choice 


First price is Publisher's List; boldface shows Member's Price 


606. HENRY VIII By John J. 
Scarisbrick. A highly praised new 
study of the monarch at front- 
center stage. $10.95/$7.65 


612. THE HISTORY OF GERMANY 
SINCE 1789 By Golo Mann. Mak- 
ing and breaking of the German 
nation: an interpretation in the 
humanist tradition. $10.00/$7.50 


466. THE TWO VIET-NAMS (2nd 
Rev. Edition) By Bernard B. Fall. 
A historical study. “The most 
comprehensive and illuminating 
study yet available...of the total 
situation in Viet-Nam." N.Y.Times. 

$7.95/$6.80 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
By Hugh Thomas. A spellbinder— 
the complete history of the grim 
"dress rehearsal for World War 
Two." $8.95/$6.50 


460. HITLER: A STUDY IN 
TYRANNY By Alan Bullock. The 
definitive work. $10.00/$6.95 


608. ELIZABETHANS ERRANT 
By David W. Davies. Picaresque 
careers of the four Sherleys, gentle- 
men on the make. $7.50/$6.00 


470. 20th CENTURY CHINA By 
O. Edmund Clubb. From Manchu 
to Mao—history by a veteran 
“China hand." $7.95/$5.95 


573. DISRAELI By Robert Blake. 
Best-selling portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria's enigmatic genius—and his 
fascinating age. $12.50/$8.75 


543. ANCIENT EUROPE By 
Stuart Piggott. From 6000 B.C. to 
the Roman era, a fascinating sur- 
vey of prehistoric, barbarian Eu- 
rope, 194 illustrations. $7.50/$6.15 


607. FROM SLAVERY TO FREE- 
DOM: A HISTORY OF NEGRO 
AMERICANS By John Hope Frank- 
lin. A top-ranking historian traces 
the Negroes' course from African 
origins to contemporary North and 
South America. $10.75/$7.40 


545. VIET-NAM WITNESS, 1953- 
66 By Bernard B. Fall. The evolu- 
tion of our Viet-Nam crisis. ''More 
useful than any other [book] to 
an understanding of the intricate 
issues." Walter Millis. $6.95/$5.80 


623. FROM PRAGUE AFTER 
MUNICH: Diplomatic Papers, 
1938-40 By George F. Kennan. 
Eyewitness reports on Czechs fac- 
ing Hitler'stake over. $6.50/$5.50 


570. CONQUEROR OF THE 
WORLD: The Life of Chingis-khan 
By Rene Grousset. The Mongol 
conquest of most of the 13th-cen- 
tury world, retold from contempo- 
rary chronicles. $6.95/$5.75 


563. LATIN AMERICA: A Cultural 
History By German Arciniegas. 
From Columbus to Castro—ideas, 
customs, religions, literature and 
arts. $10.00/$6.95 


476. THE LIFE OF LENIN By 
Louis Fischer. The authoritative 
story—winner of the National Book 
Award. $12.50/$8.50 


444. MEDIEVAL HISTORY By 
Norman F. Cantor. Life and death 
of a grim yet colorful civilization. 

$8.95/$7.40 


604. CONOUISTADORS WITH- 
OUT SWORDS Ed. by Leo Deuel. 
42 archaeologists recount the quest 
for the New World's prehistory. 

$12.50/ $8.95 


566. PRESIDENTIAL GREAT- 
NESS By Thomas A. Bailey. The 
American Presidents judged with 
wit, insight, and a sound ground- 
ing in history. $6.95/$5.95 


584. THOMAS BECKET By Rich- 
ard Winston. A major new study 
of the fascinating figure and his 
fatal struggle with Henry II over 
Church and State. $10.00/$7.50 


590. THE COLD WAR AS HIS- 
TORY By Louis J. Halle. A reveal- 
ing examination of power politics, 
1947-1962, by a State Department 
veteran. $6.95/$5.70 


585. THE ENLIGHTENMENT: An 
Interpretation: The Rise of 
Modern Paganism By Peter Gay. 
National Book Award review of 
the 18th century as the first mod- 
ern age. $8.95/$6.85 


614. GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 
By Edwin B. Coddington. A defini- 
tive new account, re-examining the 
battle and its generalship. 
$15.00/$9.95 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB * Stamford, Conn. 06904 


GEORGE WASHINGTON By James 
Flexner. Two volumes: 


534. Volume 1: The Forge of Ex- 
perience, 1732-75. His hard youth, 
French and Indian war career, 
courtships, Mount Vernon years. 
$7.95/$6.20 


600. Volume 2: In the American 
Revolution, 1775-83. His climb 
from military misfortune to the 
apex of his powers as acommander. 

$10.00/$7.50 


615. THE COMMITTEE: The Ex- 
traordinary Career of the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities By Walter Goodman. A re- 
markably fresh and fair account of 
its three decades. $10.00/$7.50 


554. THE TRIAL OF THE GER- 
MANS: Nuremberg, 1945-46 By 
Eugene Davidson. Twenty-two bril- 
liant studies of the war criminals 
which build a total picture of 
Nazi Germany. $12.50/$8.95 


Three good reasons to join The History Book Club: 


» Dramatic savings. As a trial member, you can save over 50% on 
your choice of the finest works of history and world affairs—more 
than 130 titles to choose from each month, 

P» Liberal bonus plan. You are free to select your bonus books from 
our entire list...no restrictions as in most clubs, After trial mem- 
bership, you earn a bonus certificate with every four books you 


purchase. 


»> Exceptional quality. The History Book Club always brings you new 
volumes identical with or superior to original publishers’ editions 
...never economy ‘“‘book club" reprints. 


ENROLL NOW TO RECEIVE UP TO $40.00 
WORTH OF FINE BOOKS FOR ONLY 99¢ 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Please open a Trial Membership for me and send the introductory 
package of books indicated below. Bill me 99¢ for the three. At the same 
time, send the membership book I have also indicated and bill me for it 


at the low Member’s Price. 


I understand that I may return the books within 2 weeks if I am not 
delighted with them and that their return will automatically cancel my 
membership. Otherwise I shall complete my Trial Membership by pur- 
chasing 4 more selections during the coming year from among more than 
130 offered at money-saving Member’s Prices in the monthly REVIEW. 
(A reply card is always enclosed with the REVIEW.) 

Completion of my Trial Membership will entitle me to choose a Bonus 
Book for every 4 books I purchase thereafter. (NoTE: Bonus Books are 
shipped at the Club’s expense; on all other shipments a small postage 


and packing charge is added.) 


Fill in numbers of your three intro- 
ductory books, 99¢ for all three 


LLLI 


Name 
Address 


City 


Fill in number of your 
choice at member's price 


Ex 


(please print) 


State ________ Zip 


In Canada, same savings. Shipment of books and all services 
will be handled within Canada. Bonus plan differs slightly. 
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43 craftsmen do their very best work to 


Frank picks on the hammers of 
a Knabe with five sewing needles and 


a finely attuned ear. That's called “voic- 


ing". Frank's needling sets the rich 
distinctive Knabe tone in every Knabe 
console or grand— Colonial, French, 
Italian or Contemporary. 

A Knabe voicer learns his craft 
froma Knabe voicer, who learned from a 
Knabe voicer. In fact, each of the 43 hand 
skills that go before voicing have been 
taught, and learned, the Knabe way— 
since 1837. It takes a man more than six 
years before he begins to know what to 


It’s called Knabe. sem 


— give Frank Hendricks something to pickon. 
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listen for, what to look for—and what 
to do about it. Whether he's a voicer, a 
stringer, a fly-finisher or tuner, he keeps 
learning until he's among the best in the 
field. Then he's good enough for Knabe. 
Next time you hear a Knabe sing 
out—at the Metropolitan Opera, on a 
concert stage or in a friend's home, lis- 
ten to Frank's voice. It's unmistakable. 
It's called Knabe. 


For free color catalog write 
Dept. A-108. 


ANABE 


Official piano of The Metropolitan Opera 


Knabe & Co., Inc., 33 West 57 Street, New York. Subsidiary of Aeolian Corporation 





who slept at the compound noticed 
when the North Vietnamese, only 
a few blocks away, detonated a huge 
charge that dropped the two center 
spans of the highway bridge into the 
murky green river. 

The battle for Hué lasted weeks 
longer than anyone expected. Every 
day in Saigon the correspondents 
would file into the air-conditioned 
auditorium for the afternoon briefing 
— the “five o'clock follies,” as it is 
known — expecting to hear of the 
North Vietnamese collapse in Hué. 
It was a long wait. Never during the 
fight did the Marines have the forces 
|they felt they needed to move ef- 
fectively. And never was the com- 
bined American-South Vietnamese 
force that fought at Hué adequate 
to prevent the North Vietnamese 
| from feeding troops and supplies into 
the city. Just short of a month after 
Rapa Hué, the North Vietnamese 
withdrew, having impressed all ob- 
servers with their strength and 
tenacity, and leaving behind a shat- 
tered city with most of its progovern- 
ment leadership captured or resting 
in mass graves. 

The withdrawal from Hué sig- 
naled the end of the Tet offensive, 
but there was still Khesanh. By this 
time it was evident that the bombing 
was taking a high toll. This massive 
bombardment is where we won our 
victory, according to those who con- 
sider Khesanh a victory. Our success 
was in terms of enemy forces tied 
down and enemy soldiers killed. 
General Westmoreland stated later: 
“With only one percent of my forces, 
I tied down two enemy divisions and 
seriously defeated them. It was a 
major victory.” 

Certainly we were successful in 
keeping the North Vietnamese from 
massing and overrunning the base 
as, it appears, was their intention. 
But tied down? This claim ignores 
the obvious fact that only one party 
to the Khesanh battle retained his 
options: General Vo Nguyen Giap, 
the North Vietnamese commander. 
His forces could leave any time they 
felt their losses were outweighing 
their gains. We, on the other hand, 
were committed for the duration. 

In terms of enemy forces de- 
stroyed, no doubt terrible losses were 
inflicted on the North Vietnamese 
at Khesanh. By American stan- 
dards, such losses would simply be 
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Now laugh your way 
down memory lane... 
With wonderful old-time radio! 


COMEDY! - DRAMA! - SPORTS! - HISTORY! 





TWO YEARS 
IN THE MAKING 
ATACOSTOF 
NEARLY ME 
$500,000 










ALL YO URS for family fun!—this amazing parade of old-time radio favorites, caught at their best! 











The Easy Aces © Bing Crosby » Fred Allen e Allen's Alley e McNamee e Whirlaway wins The Kentucky Derby, with an- 
Bob Hope * Jack Benny and Mary Livingston e Baby Snooks nouncer Clem McCarthy 
e Jack Armstrong, All American Boy + The Lone Ranger e The First Election returns broadcast by radio e President 
Sgt. Preston and His Dog King e Terry and The Pirates e Mary Calvin Coolidge presents Charles Lindbergh to Congress e 
Noble, Back Stage Wife e The Romance of Helen Trent e Billy Sunday fights against the repeal of prohibition e Old- 
Lorenzo Jones è Just Plain Bill e Mery Margaret bag time commercials 

with guest, Alben Barkley e PLUS the most exciting an à 

significant sports and news broadcasts in radio history! virens Pi ak bae A acci for perdi pni 
The Dempsey-Tunney Long Count, with announcer Graham Symphonette release! 





WHAT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS 
TIME YOU'LL HAVE as these great, 
golden memories thrill you again 
and again! Actual broadcasts just 
as you heard them. 

my Do you remember Senator Clag- 
E. horn, Titus Moody and all the 
E. uproarious goings-on in Allen's 
Alley? Do you remember how you You're at the ringside with the famous "long count" 
split your sides laughing when Amos 'n Andy got on at the Dempsey-Tunney fight! You're in the stands 
the telephone? Remember Fibber McGee and that screaming as Whirlaway wins the most famous and 
famous overflowingcloset? Remember how Baby Snooks exciting Kentucky Derby! You're crouched over your 
(Fanny Brice) drove her Daddy wild? Vas you dere, crystal set as radio's first variety show goes on the 
Sharlie? as Baron Munchausen (Jack Pearl) would air! You ride a landing craft on D-Day! 


say—and he's here too! All the magnificent humor, But we hardly can begin to describe the entire big 
wer E 6-record Treasury with its magnificent feast of Golden 
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Memories...great music, great singers, great dra- 
matic shows, great moments that never will happen 
again...30 or more years of the world's greatest en- 
tertainment...yours FREE for 10 days! 





YOU RISK NOTHING when you send 
the coupon and receive by return 
mail this great Treasury! More than 
80 priceless excerpts—over three 
hours of nostalgia and delight! And 
you can return the Treasury, owe 
nothing, and KEEP the great Bonus 
Album we also send you! 


| MAIL COUPON TODAY! x2 


RECORD ALBUM 


People call it: “The record that proves a par- 
ent knows more than his child!" Here are 20 
of RADIO'S FAMOUS THEME SONGS you'll 
greet with delighted recognition! Call in your 
friends for a grand guessing game—but they'll 
have to be older than the TV generation! 

TAKE THIS FREE RECORD ALBUM JUST FOR 
VISITING THE GOLDEN YEARS OF RADIO! Keep 
it—even if you return the Six-record Treasury! 













the breath-taking sentires, the Rostalgie music 
of the old-time radio years ... wrapped up for the first 
and only time in this historic Treasury. 









6 purest vinyl records | | THE LONGINES SYMPHONETTE SOCIETY | 
IF YOU MISSED THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWS BROAD- worth up to $29.70 | Symphonette Square, Larchmont, New York, 10538 “Re 
CASTS—HEAR THEM NOW! in fine stores Yes, send my FREE BONUS RECORD ALBUM along with the six-record | = 
(redes persi] inert | tina aye ana ore in o end ust Ua ori aa EIE E 
Treasury brings you the Duke of Windsor renouncing A Dim modest postage and Saadia) is paki | keep my FREE bonus AY 
his throne for the "woman | love”... the famous emo- ONLY MONT | record album, Radio's Famous Theme Songs, no matter what | decide. | itt 
tion-packed account of the Hin- H | CHECK ONE: [3 High Fidelity | = 
denburg disaster...Neville Cham- | [] Stereo — eiectronically enhanced (just $1.80 more). | : 
berlain declaring war on Germany OR JUST $14.98 Mr 0 
...Arthur Godfrey's long-remem- Special enhanced | [] Mrs. | Pe 
bered account of FDR’s funeral Stereo Edition O Miss___ | = 
...Harry Truman giving the first just $1.80 extra! | | Address | ag 
news of the atomic bomb on that J ; E | City State (ze) [9 
fatal day in 1945. NS EREMO EEUU TUNES 
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Dutch 


The way the Dutch do. 
* With world-famous Bols 
T liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
T to suit every need. Sizes? 
- Regular, and the neat 
T new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
- several. The price won't 
P pinch your purse. How 


3 about a Dutch treat? 


Product of U.S.A. Bols Liqueurs, 40-78 Proof, 
Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 91967 
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unacceptable; the North Vietnamese 
are far more willing to sacrifice men, 
and there has been no strong sign 
that they are having trouble replac- 
ing the thousands who fall in battle. 

Giap's withdrawal finally came 
late in March, when the monsoon 
clouds were growing thin and the 
Army's First Air Cavalry was about 
to mount Operation Pegasus to re- 
lieve the base. Reporters on the 
scene started picking up signs of the 
withdrawal a week or two before 
Pegasus started, as did one or two 
Pentagon reporters with sources out- 
side the official briefing circle. The 
briefers, for their part, denied any 
knowledge of the enemy's withdraw- 
al. For this reason some members of 
the Saigon press corps strongly 
suspected the image-conscious com- 
mand of attempting to conceal the 
withdrawal so that it would appear 
that Operation Pegasus rather than 
any decision by Giap had cleared the 
Khesanh area of North Vietnamese 
forces. 


“You must nearly die" 


To those expecting a big battle, 
Pegasus was an anticlimax. The 
Air Cavalry sliced through to Khe- 
sanh like a knife through butter. 
At the end of the operation, George 
Wilson, the Washington Posts mili- 
tary writer, and I wandered through 
the rolling country near the base, 
inspecting the battered North Viet- 
namese bunkers and the shallow 
trenches that snaked their way 
toward Khesanh’s perimeter. 

The force of the bombing defied 
comprehension: where the 2000- 
pounders had hit soft dirt the craters 
were big enough to contain a small 
house. ‘The ground was littered with 
torn North Vietnamese and shat- 
tered supplies. On one hillside we 
found what we believed to be the 
remains of the last Marine patrol 
to go any distance outside the pe- 
rimeter wire. Marines are fond of 
writing slogans on their helmets, 
and on one scorched and battered 
helmet was an ironic touch of Ma- 
rine bravado: *'To really live you 
must nearly die." 

That afternoon we hopped a lift 
to Danang to interview Lieutenant 
General Robert E. Cushman, Jr., 
the commander of the Marines in 
Vietnam. We asked him whether 
Khesanh was going to be abandoned 
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being. But he added that the base 
might be closed later — if enemy 
activity dropped off in the area. 


* Mobile posture" 


Two months later the withdrawal 
started, but not for the reason Gen- 
eral Cushman proposed. An official 
statement cited an increase in the 
enemy's forces in I Corps, which con- 
sists of the: five northernmost prov- 
inces of South Vietnam, from six 
divisions to eight since January. 
“This,” the statement noted, “‘gives 
him the capability of mounting 
several sizable attacks concurrently." 
Such attacks, of course, were pre- 
cisely what had happened at the end 
of January in the Tet offensive. 
At any rate, the statement went on 
to say that the United States forces 
were adopting a 'ímobile posture," 
which would mean continued oper- 
ations around Khesanh without a 
need for a large fixed base. 

Before this statement came out, 
I made my visit into Khesanh 
aboard a slow, throbbing, deafening- 
ly noisy Marine helicopter. (The 
Marines seem to revel in old equip- 
ment; “We do with men what the 
Army claims it does with all its 
gadgets," a Marine sergeant boasted 
at the Danang press center bar.) 
The word had been out in Saigon, 
and again in Danang, Phubai, and 
Dongha, that Khesanh was being 
abandoned, but I had no idea how 
far along the withdrawal had gotten 
until we approached the base itself. 

Portions of the base that had been 
crowded with sandbagged bunkers 
and antennae were now broad fields 
of raw, red earth. Marines were 
tearing down bunkers, and bull- 
dozers were filling the remaining 
holes with rubble and dirt. Big 
tandem-rotor helicopters were shut- 
tling in and out, carrying slings full 
of cargo east to Landing Zone Stud 
and returning empty. The unload- 
ing tarmac of the metal runway was 
being peeled up and stacked in 
strips, ready to be hauled out. 

In talking to the Marines on the 
ground, I learned that the North 
Vietnamese Army had seen every- 
thing I had. Patrols had encoun- 
tered enemy troops on the hills 
overlooking the base, and there had 
been sniper fire within only a few 
hundred yards of the perimeter. It 
was clear that the news of the with- 
drawal was being held up for politi- 
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Join the most sensible 
book club ever 
established ! 


Select any book in print! A 
Save 20% (and more!) on every selection! 
No commitments to take any number oj volumes! 


WHAT A VALUE! Now you can buy any book 
on the market...at practically whole- 
sale prices...without involving your- 
self in a single commitment! 


(Why Didn't Somebody 
Think of This Before?) 


IT'S ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE! Here's the ulti- 
mate in book clubs. Where the whole 
system works for you. And no one tells 
you that you MUST do this or CAN’T 
do that. There are absolutely no restric- 
tions, no “quotas,” no monthly post- 
cards to return, no obligations whatso- 
ever! 


UNLIMITED SELECTION. You can order any 
book printed by any U.S. publisher 
(hard-cover and paperback). Fiction 
..-non-fiction...religious works... 
technical and scientific books...text- 
books...art portfolios...anything be- 
tween two covers that captures your 
interest! 


Choose from any publisher: Random 
House, Simon & Schuster, Harper & 
Row, Doubleday, McGraw-Hill, Har- 
vard University Press...even Abrams 
or Sierra Club. And that’s just a 
smattering! 


Remember: you select any title. But 
IGNORE THE REGULAR LIST 
PRICES—because you’ll never again 
have to pay anything close to them! 


LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP. When you join the 
American Book Club it’s for keeps. 
Your membership will never expire— 
will never have to be renewed. And you 
don’t have to make a single purchase! 


Think what this means. For the rest of 
your life, you can order all the books 
you want. No yearly purchase quotas. 
But we’re as close as your mail box 
when you want us. 


REAL PUBLISHERS’ EDITIONS. Perhaps you’ve 


wondered: “There must be a catch here. NAME 
They must be putting out cheaper edi- MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. We’ll take our ADDRESS 
tions, like some other clubs.” Not so^ chances that you'll feel delighted with CITY 


Every book you buy through us is guar- 
anteed to be the original publisher’s 
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edition. We don't give you cheaper 
paper or smaller type or bindings that 
stain your hands. You receive the gen- 
uine article—the original publisher's 
edition, just as if you had picked it off 
a bookstore counter! (Yet you save a 
guaranteed 20%—and on most books, 
30%! In addition, every month we offer 
20-100 books at savings of up to 70%! 
And-no matter where you live—you 
never have to pay us a sales tax!) 


FREEDOM FROM PRESSURE. Honestly, we 
don't care how many volumes you buy. 
Or how few. You can order a carload 
lot of Babyhip to give out to young 
friends. Or purchase nothing. 


We'll never bug you with “reminders- 
that-you-didn't-buy-enough-this-year." 
We'll never send you cards to fill out 
and return. And we'll never mail you 
books other than those you specifically 
requested. 


FREE NEWSLETTER. As a member, you'll 
receive a fascinating Monthly News- 
letter on the world of books. Its lively, 
readable format includes information 
on what's new in literature...reviews 
...comments and capsule summaries of 
publisher's releases...lists of special- 
saving offers beyond the normal dis- 
count. 


FREE CATALOG. As a member, you receive, 
FREE-of-charge, our special, deluxe 
American Book Club Catalog. This 
Catalog lists 20,000 current titles of 
over 100 American publishers—includ- 
ing just about every “popular” and 
“noteworthy” book you can think of. 
And you can buy any of these 20,000 at 
a MINIMUM of 30% discount! 


What.if our Catalog doesn’t mention 
an unusual book you want? Order it 
anyway. Youw’ll still get it, and your 
discount will be at least 20%—perhaps 
much higher! 


every book you buy through the Ameri- 
ean Book Club. And if you aren’t— 
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whatever your reason—just mail it back 
for a full refund! (What other club — 
would dare make a promise like that?) |. 
Your order will be processed the very — 
same day we receive it, to make sure © 
you'll enjoy the books you want as soon . 
as possible! a 


THESE REMARKABLE BENEFITS of member- — 
ship are yours for the one-time, life- 
time fee of only $5—equal to your sav- 
ings on the first 2 or 3 discount-priced — — 
books you order! Act today. Join the © 
ultimate in book clubs for your enjoy- .— 
ment for years and years to come! Ec 
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FREE! - 


As a member, you'll receive 
the American Book Club's E 
Catalog of more than 20,000 — 
high-discount titles! E 
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American 
Book Club 


Wilmington, Del. 19899 


Yes! Though I’m still blinking in amazement, 
| want to become a member of the AMERICAN 
BOOK CLUB and receive the lifetime privilege 
of ordering any and all books in print for 
guaranteed savings of at least 20%. | en- 
close my one-time membership fee of $5. In 
return, | will expect your free Catalog of 
20,000 current books carrying discounts of 
30% or more...plus a free subscription to 
your Monthly Newsletter describing all 
notable new books as they come off the 
press. | may purchase as many books as 1 
want...without compulsion to buy any at 
all...and you will ship me ony those volumes 
| specifically order. (Small handling and 
postage charge.) | understand there are no 
"quotas" whatsoever. Any books that dis- 
satisfy me for any reason may be returned 
within 10 days for a 10096 cash refund. 
(please print) 
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Look at Boston's 
finest 


dining room... 
in this light 


THE RITZ CARLTON 


BOSTON 


Maker's 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


WHISKY 
Old Style Sour Mash i 
Distitied m aed bottied by the i 


ga 
STAR HILL DISTILLING CO. 
on Star Mili Farm, Loretta, Kentucky 





Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


.— Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. — 


90 proof + Star Hill Distilling Co., Star Hill Farm. Loretto, Ky. | With a weak, nervous laugh. “Our 
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cal, not military, reasons. The North 
Vietnamese Army knew about the 
withdrawal; the American public 


did not. 


Breaking the embargo 

Writing the story would mean 
trouble from the command, for 
stories about troop movements and 
future plans are embargoed until 
released by the Saigon headquarters. 
For the command, releasing the story 
at this time would have meant head- 
ache after headache. Correspon- 
dents would flock to the base to file 
eyewitness accounts of the last days 
of Khesanh. Instead of disposing of 
the issue in a single day after the 
completion of the move, the com- 
mand would have to answer ques- 
tions every day for nearly two weeks. 
Television watchers and newspaper 
readers would want answers. What 
would happen when our forces no 
longer sat astride those infiltration 
routes? What would become of the 
defensive line of bases along the de- 
militarized zone if the western anchor 
was hauled in? Above all, why was 
Khesanh worth all that effort a 
few months ago and not now? 

As things worked out, the com- 
mand ultimately faced the question- 
ers with its lame answers, and I lost 
my press card. At first the suspen- 
sion was indefinite, then it was set 
at six months. At that point the 
whole issue was hashed over pub- 
licly, and after some protests, the 
command agreed to reduce the sus- 
pension to sixty days, leaving neither 
of us entirely satisfied. My own 
hassle was one of the less significant 
unresolved questions about the mili- 
tary’s role in political and propa- 
ganda aspects of the war which re- 
main as the Khesanh episode passes 
into history, and the trenches and 
crumbled bunkers become over- 
grown with the lush foliage of South- 
east Asia. — John S. Carroll 





The Transkei 





The white Afrikaner adminis- 
trator swept his hand out to show 
the poverty of the ‘Transkei in 
South Africa: the round mud houses 
with their thafched cone roofs, the 
green hilly land that produced only 
a pittance of corn during the year, 
the bony cattle that the Xhosa 
people refused to sell. “We have to 
succeed," the administrator said 
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existence depends on it" But so 
far, he and the other white officials 
of the Transkei are failing. 

The Transkei is the most advanced 
of the Bantustans, the word coined 
by the white supremacist govern- 
ment to describe those areas of 
South Africa it has set aside for 
black Africans, Under the theory of 
apartheid, the Transkei and seven 
other Bantustans, created out of 13 
percent of the land, will some distant 
day become independent black na- 
tions and absorb the great bulk of 
South Africa’s black - Africans. 
Whites, who are now outnumbered 
four to one, would then outnumber 
blacks in the rest of South Africa. 
Once in the majority, the whites say, 
they would have the moral and 
democratic right to run their own 
country — white South Africa. 


Theory of the Bantustan 


lo implement the theory and 
justify it to the rest of the world, 
the white South African government 
is trying, though in a desultory way, 
to develop the economy of the 
Bantustans. As the Afrikaner ad- 
ministrator pointed out, the govern- 
ment has no other choice. Without 
vibrant economies, the Bantustans 
could not absorb more millions of 
Africans. The so-called white areas 
of South Africa would still be left 
with black majorities, and a powerful 
and rich minority would still have 
to hold down the black masses by 
force. This would expose apartheid 
as an immoral and impossible solu- 
tion to the dilemma of South Africa. 

The government puts into the 
Transkei a heavy share of the money, 
time, and skills spent on Bantustans. 
The Transkei, after all, is the only 
Bantustan with a cohesive stretch 
of territory. It already has limited 
self-government, the only Bantustan 
that does. The other Bantustans 
are made up of segments of land 
scattered throughout South Africa. 
Their chances for development and 
meaningful independence are slim- 
mer than those of the Transkei. 
If the Transkei fails, it is doubtful 
that any other Bantustan can suc- 
ceed. 

So far, the Transkei is failing. 
Economic development there is so 
sluggish and insignificant that it's 
hard to believe it will ever attract 
masses of African workers from the 
industrial towns of the white areas. 
The Transkei seems destined to re- 
main a dull and poor rural area 
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it will make you wish you were. 


local currencies. 


Manila, Zamboanga to Hong Kong. 
Don’t leave without it. 


One other thing you really ought to take when you go: The — 
California-Orient Express. The fastest way to get from San ` 


Francisco to Manila. 
And on to 47 other cities in the Orient. 








P The 
| Calif -Orient 
Saves ^7 0 
p P.O. Box 402, San Francisco, California 94101 i 
I am enclosing $1.00. Send me the works. 
i name 
| I 
| l 
| address 
ee >; | 
: my travel agent is 
I I 
I I 
| 
: PHILIPPINE AIR LINES : 
A10-68 | 
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If you're going to the Orient, 3 
vou ll need it. If you're not going, 3 
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62 pages of facts, figures, pho- — 
tographs, street maps. A complete 4 
guide to shopping, weather, and : 


Revealing information on what — 
to see, what to avoid; what to buy, wear, spend, tip; where to go; ` 
where to stay; what and where to eat. Almost everything about. es 
almost everywhere. From Tokyo to Australia, Singapore to E 
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Ave we living 
` ina bugged society? 


Wouldn’t you like some small remembrance to leave 
| the waiter who keeps you waiting an hour for a rare steak 
and then brings one well done? 
And how about something for that nice TV repairman 
\ whe doesn’t make house calls? 
? Or that temperamental house painter you hired who 
^ - paints only when he gets the inspiration? 
The truth is, our society is being bugged unmercifully 
: by lousy service. And Avis has decided it’s about time 
3 something was done about 1t. 
Here's our plan: 
With every shiny new Plymouth you rent from us you'll 
get a set of bug stickers like the one on the left. 
Of course, if anything bugs you at Avis, sock it to us. 
We'll knock ourselves out to make things right. 
(If we're going to take the No. 1 spot in rent a cars, 











we can't have any bugs in our system.) 
But be sure to keep the stickers when you we try 
leave the car. And use them wherever you taro 

think they'll do the most good. 
If they work for Avis, why not the whole 


country? 
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© AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC.. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 


Until now, the typical super-rugged watch 
had a face that would stop a clock. 


Why do people feel a watch has to be 
ugly to be super-rugged? It doesn't. 

Take our new Oceanographer. It's 
strong on looks. Yet they don't come any 
tougher. 

To name just a few of its strongpoints: 

It has an armored crystal, which is a lot 





brawnier than ordinary crystals. 

It's tested to withstand water pressure 
as far down as 333 feet. 

And inside is the famous Bulova move- 
ment. With every part precision fitted to 
every other part. Which is why the 
Oceanographer isn't just super water- 


AUTOMATIC 
SUPER WATERPROOF 


proof*. It's super dustproof and resis 
ant to heat, cold and shock as well. 

So if you're in the market for a super 
rugged watch, you can't do better than 
an Oceanographer. Despite its good looks 

The Bulova Oceanographer. 

Not just another pretty face @ 


* When case, crown and crystal are intact. 
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Oceanographer "H" 17 jewels. $85.00. 
See the Bulova Oceanographer Collection at 


fine jewelers and department stores everywhere 


Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
! New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milan, 
London, Frankfurt, Hong Kong. 1968. 
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that young men yearn to leave be- 
hind. 

About the size of Denmark, the 
Transkei is a land of green fields, 
fertile soil, and pleasing hills along 
the Indian Ocean between Durban 
and East London. Half of South 
Africa's 3 million Xhosa people live 


jin the Transkei, most still wearing 


traditional red blankets and still 
sleeping in their cramped mud 
houses. By the end of the century, 
South Africa should have seven mil- 
lion Xhosas. Under the government 
plan, the vast majority are to live 
and work in the Transkei. 


Black stooges? 


Since December, 1963 ,the Xhosas 
of the Transkei have had a measure 
of self-government, with African 
ministers running the departments 
of education, justice, finance, in- 
terior, agriculture, and roads. Lib- 
eral critics of the South African 
government like to describe Chief 
Minister Kaizer Matanzima and 
the other African ministers of the 
Transkei as stooges of the whites, 
but this oversimplifies a complex 
situation. 

Matanzima and his ministers 
sometimes act up in ways that seem 
out of character for stooges. In 
one of their first acts, for example, 
they defied the apartheid theorists 
by substituting English for Xhosa 
in the last grades of the Transkei’s 
primary schools. African nation- 
alists have long felt that whites make 
them study in the vernacular to 
retard their education and thus 
maintain white domination. 

In the future, political develop- 
ment in the Transkei may turn 


out to be one way for African na- 


» — - each. 
| . holding is 12-5 acres, he averages 


tionalism, suppressed in so many 
other ways, to express itself in South 
Africa. But this is a long-run and 
tentative proposition. At the mo- 
ment, the economic development of 
the Transkei is a far more urgent 
problem for the South African gov- 
ernment than any new political turn 
by Africans there. 

Despite the fertile soil of the 
Transkei, the Xhosas fail at agricul- 
ture. The average yield of their 
main crop, corn, their staple food, is 
only one bag per acre per year. 
These 200-pound bags sell for $4.20 
Since a farmer's average 
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$52. 50 a year less expenses for his 
main crop. All the lecturing, demon- 
strating, and pleading of the Trans- 
kei agriculture department have 
failed to increase his production. 
The Xhosas have done better 
at cattle raising, selling more cattle 
at better prices every year. Cattle, 
which brought in $68 a head four 
years ago, now bring in $86 a head. 
The big trouble is that the Xhosas 
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don't like to sell their cattle. 
other African tribes, they look on 


cattle as personal wealth. The 
Xhosas own 1.5 million head of 
cattle but sold only 10,000 last year. 
The South African governments 
program for industrializing the 
Transkei is tepid, small, and slow. 
A spokesman for the Xhosa Develop- 
ment Corporation, the government 
agency charged with industrializa- 
tion, says the agency needs to create 
10,000 new jobs every year. But 
after three years of limited self- 
government, industrialization has 
meant only three sawmills, a furni- 
ture factory, a meat-deboning plant, 
a weaving factory, and a fiber- 
processing plant. In all, they pro- 
vide work for perhaps 1000 Africans. 
The pace would have to quicken 
thirty times for the Xhosa Develop- 
ment Corporation to meet its goal. 
And there are no plans or prospects 
for that kind of intensification. 
Basically the Transkei has severe 
economic problems for the same 
reasons as do most underdeveloped 
rural areas in Africa. Rural develop- 
ment is a slow, excruciating task. 
In fact, the white officials responsible 
for development in the ‘Transkei 
often talk the same language as 
the black officials responsible for 
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development in a country li 
zania. Both will tell you dei eco 
nomic development depends on in | 
creasing agricultural producti on, 
that traditional tribal people re sist 
agricultural change, that teaching 
is crippled by a shortage of agria i 
tural extension workers, ti at 
schooled young men would rath er 
work in an office than on a farm? 
But the economic troubles of | he 
Transkei are aggravated by t are 
special problems that stem from be 
ing a Bantustan in South Afric 
The first is the extreme and cor ide 
scending paternalism of many 
the white South African officials k h | 
run development projects in. 
Transkei. They are convinced A Mri. | 
cans are like retarded children. — 
One paternal South African, fc or 
example, is in charge of a Tre aske; 
factory. In theory, he is supp 
to train Africans to run the facit tO} 
someday. “I think they are an i 
ferior people," he says. “You E 
to protect them. If you put a Bantı 
[as Africans are called in Sou ith 
Africa] and a white man toge her 
and have them compete, the Bantı 
would die.” n aa 
Commissioner-General Hans Ab- 
raham, the South African govern- 
ment's chief official in the Transkei, 
tells visiting white businessme "AT 
“The Xhosa has no initiative, 1 na 
organizational ability, no judgment, 
no responsibility, and he’s obsess s ed 
with sex." Another official c p 
South African government, an i 
formation officer, tells visiting nev 
men: ‘“‘These people can't th 
Oh, they can memorize three boc 
of Sbakespeare whole, but ed 
can’t think. They don’t think three eG 
dimensionally, you know." E 
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South African boom E 
The second problem of Tran ske 
development is the lure of the whit 7 
industrial areas in the rest of Sout 
Africa. Favored by enormous coal 
and mineral deposits, skilled and r re- 
sourceful managers and workers 
good land, and a temperate clima a 
South Africa has prospered in 
last five years. Its gross nationa F 
product has grown an average of. 
7 percent a year to $10 billion in. 
1966. The acceleration in manu- — 
facturing has been phenomertal 3 
Almost everything can now be made 
in South Africa. It is a budding i idi 
dustrial nation. M 
This industrial boom has creat 


a tremendous need for African labor -- ° 
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Coming in 


the Atlantic 


WHERE IS THE AMERICAN UNI- 


VERSITY GOING? To hell in a hand-basket, says 
Martin Buberman. if it follows the logic and the for- 


mulas of some of the country's renowned academic elders. 
Mr. Duberman, Princeton historian and biographer, deals 
with the subject as an extension of this month's Atlantic dis- 


. . eussion of “The War Against the Young." 


WHEN THEY SAY “NO MORE VIET- 
N AMS.” how can they be sure? In two special sections, 
beginning in November, we will present the essence of a re- 
markable discussion of the United States involvement in 
Vietnam and, more broadly, the theory and practice of inter- 
vention. Valuable in itself as a guide to future American 
foreign policy, the symposium takes on even more relevance 
in the light of the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
Participants include some of the most illustrious students of 
the Far East and of foreign affairs in general, including: 
Stanley Hoffmann, Hans Morgenthau, James C. Thomson, 
Jr., Edwin Reischauer, Samuel P. Huntington, Adam Yar- 
molinsky, Theodore Draper, Sir Robert Thompson, John Mc- 
Dermott, Chester Cooper, Ithiel de Sola Pool. 


FROM ROETHKE TO SEAGER TO 
DICKEY is a literary triple play of candor and revela- 
tion. The poet James DieKey writes about the late Allan 
Seager and his just published biography of Theodore Roethke, 
who died in 1963 at the age of.55 but who survives, says 
Dickey, as “the greatest poet this country has yet produced.” 


Also coming: 


Gold Coast, the first published work by JAMES 
MePHERSON, a brilliant young writer. 


On Living in a Biological Revolution 
by DONALD FLEMING. 


Writing in the Dark by ALFRED KAZIN. 


The Fall and Rise of General Westmoreland 
by WARD JUST. 


The Immediate Theater by PETER BROOK. 


Reports on The Campaign, Portuguese Africa, France, 
and the Bottom of the Sea. 
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Despite harsh government pass regu- 
lations that attempt to keep Africans 
in the Bantustans, Africans keep 
rushing to jobs in the cities. In 
1965, for example, white labor offi- 
cials, under the apartheid pass laws, - 
forced 65,000 African men to move 
from the cities to the Bantustans 
because their pass books showed 
they had no job in the white arcas. 
At the same time, these same labor 
officials, under the pressure of white 
businessmen in need of labor, ad- 
mitted twice as many African men 
into the towns to fill vacant jobs in 
industry. 

Xhosas from the Transkei join 
the migration to the white towns. A 
Xhosa working in the underground 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
near Johannesburg begins at $141 
a year plus free food and housing. 
The starting wage for an African 
in other industries in Johannesburg 
is $432 a year. A young Xhosa 
farmer would have to almost triple 
his corn production to earn as much 
as he could in a gold mine. With all 
the skill, fertilizer, and white ad- 
vice available, he probably never 
could grow enough corn on his 12.5 
acres to make as much as he could 
in a Johannesburg factory. As a 
result, 250,000 residents of the 
Transkei work elsewhere, earning 
$50 million a year and sending 
home $12.5 million. White officials 
are trying to develop the Transkei 
with the bulk of its strong, young 
men outside the Transkei. 


Economic apartheid 


A third problem in the develop- 
ment of the Transkei is the dogma of 
the apartheid and Bantustan theory. 
It fogs thinking. As set down by 
the late Prime Minister Hendrik 
F. Verwoerd, the dogma insists 
that Africans must develop by them- 
selves without interference or com- 
petition from white industrialists 
and investors. Only in this way, 
according to the theory, can the 
African develop his full potential. 
For this reason, the South African 
government refuses to let whites in- 
vest capital in the Transkei. 

The theory makes sense in some 
ways. A free and independent 
Bantustan whose economy was con- 
trolled by white South Africans 
would hardly be a free and inde- 
pendent Bantustan. But th 
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Volkswagen 
leaps 
into the 
present. 
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© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INCe 





With a fully automatic transmission. 


IT you bet a friend we never 
would, we almost didn't. 

10 years ago the decision was 
made. To design a fully automatic 
transmission. The kind you put in 
drive and forget. 

Our aim was to make things 
easy, but for us changesaren't easy 
to make. 

Especially in this case. There 
were certain things we just didn't 
want to lose. 

Like horsepower, and our repu- 
tation for being economical. 


What we've ended up with is a 
3-speed automatic transmission 
that's pure Volkswagen— designed 
from scratch to get the most out of 
the VW with the least expenditure 
of effort. 

It has the fewest moving parts. 

It's the lightest per horsepower 
output. And it's incredibly sensi- 
tive. (A model airplane engine is 
powerful enough to turn it.) 

So come see how far Volks- 
wagen has come. 

The Squareback and Fastback. 


Both have disk brakes, an elec- 
tronically controlled fuel injection 
system, and now, a fully automatic 
transmission. 

If you're interested, it's avail- 
able asan option on our '69 models. 

If you're not interested, we sure 
went to alot of trouble for nothing. 
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An experience to cherish: 


Share her delights through the rarefied pleasures of REALITES. 
Each month, let us be your inspired companion as, together, 
we explore a world that most people never discover. The world 
of greatness . . . where the arts are very much alive, and living 
is the highest art of all. 

Each month, REALITES takes you on an exciting quest... 
covering a range of fascinating territory as diverse as food, 
fashion, travel, the arts, politics, thought, international affairs. 
Pen and camera in hand, we roam the world with you as the 
ideal companion. Stimulating, engrossing, entertaining—full of 
unexpected information about all that is meant by that lofty, 
and lovely word “civilization.” 

Not content with being food for the mind and heart, we are 
also a feast for the eye. Each month, your REALITES is a 
collection of paintings and photographs reproduced with pains- 
taking fidelity on heavy coated paper. As you study them, you 
may very well agree with those who have called us “The Most 
Beautiful Magazine in the World.” 

Won't you share a year of exceptional and enlightening friend- 
ship with us . . . and reward special friends and relatives? 





Now in English... 
Healites 
“The Most Beautiful Magazine in the World" 
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REALITES in America, Dept. N1 
301 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


Save $3 or more for a limited time only 


O English Edition O 1 year (12 issues) $17 (regularly $20) 
L] French Edition [] Each additional subscription $13.50 
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CIFLY STATE CODE 
Gift card to read “From x 


———————— HERENNIUM CNN 


O Payment enclosed. O Please bill me. 
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hibition on white capital means 
that industrial development must 
now depend on meager African 
capital or on small factories set up 
by the government or on growth of 
what the government calls border 
industries. None of these can do the 
job of transforming the Transkei 
into an expanding area that will 
absorb millions of Xhosas. 

At the moment the government 
believes border industries are its 
best hope. These are factories built 
by white men on the borders outside 
the Bantustans, drawing labor from 
Africans who live inside. To en- 
courage border industries, the gov- 
ernment loans money to industrialists 
who want to build factories near the 
Bantustans, gives tax rebates to in- 
vestors, and allows managers to pay 
wages that are lower than the going 
rate in the industrial towns. But 
investors have hesitated. 

Industrialists like to build their 
plants where they can find power, 
supplies, skilled help, and markets. 
In fact, most of what the govern- 
ment calls border industries have 
been set up as close to the industrial 
towns as to the Bantustans. The 
border industries closest to the 
Transkei are really part of the in- 
dustrial complex of East London, 
the Indian Ocean port 60 miles 
from the Transkei border. Its a 
delusion or fakery to call them border 
industries. 


Last hope 


As the slow growth of border 
industries indicates, the Transkei 
economy might still founder even if 
the government allowed white cap- 
ital into the Bantustans. White 
capitalists, hesitant about investing 
on the border of a Bantustan, would 
hardly flock to invest capital and 
create industries in a more im- 
poverished area that had even fewer 
skilled and educated workers. Nev- 
ertheless, white South Africans who 
want the Bantustans to work and 
see the Transkei falling apart believe 
white capital is their last hope. They 
are putting pressure on the govern- 
ment to forget the Verwoerd dogma 
and lift the ban. While that surely 
won't excite any economic boom in 
the ‘Transkei, it should at least re- 
move an artificial impediment to 
development. ; 

The difficulties of the favored 
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Transkei make it clear that the job |p 

of developing all the Bantustans in |; 
South Africa is staggering. Right || 
now 4 million Africans live in the | 
Bantustans while more than twice | 
as many, 8.5 million, live in the 
so-called white areas, outnumbering 
the 3.5 million whites. By the end 
of the century, according to the 
South African Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, South Africa will have 
28 million. Africans and 7 million 
whites. If the whites are to out- 
number the Africans in the white 
areas, the Bantustans, which now 
support 4 million Africans, must 
support more than 21 million then. 
Judging by the Transkei, the goal 
seems incredible, and white South 
Africans will have to realize that | d 
p eS ww em | 











“The cramped ones" 


That realization could change the 
politics and race policies of South 
Africa, at least a bit. New ideas 
and fresh doubts have infiltrated 
the thinking of a small group of the 
white Afrikaner people who domi- 
nate the government and race poli- || 
cies of South Africa, and many of || 
the ideas and doubts concern the 
Bantustans. The new thinking has 
enraged hard-line Afrikaner white 
supremacists who have attacked it 
vehemently, convinced it is all sub- 
versive. This fight between the new 
thinkers, known as the verligtes (Af- 
rikaans for “the enlightened ones”), 
and the hard-line nationalists, known 
as the verkramptes (Afrikaans for 
“the cramped or constricted ones"), 
may have great significance for the 
future of South Africa. Otto Krause, 
Afrikaner editor of the South Afri- 
can newsmagazine News Check, says 
the fight “is a watershed like the 4 os 0 
Scopes trial in your country." It is This Kodak Caroure Dio cq ee soar slides in 
separating the fundamentalists and Bid. automatically! No icc iine mus thc show 


the modernizers. i 
<6 
EE Duos the contebvanty No “focus drift.” Just one perfectly focused slide after another. 
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seems not to concern Bantustans It has the round Carousel Slide Tray that sits on top and holds 80 
at all. Instead, the verkramptes, led slides. This spillproof tray lets gravity gently lower each slide 

by Minister of Health Albert Hert- into place for jamproof, trouble-free shows. No pushing. No pulling. 
zog, have directly attacked govern- No problems. 


ment policies that seem to endanger 


the cultural purity of white Afri- The Kodak Carousel 850 Projector, with both remote and automatic 


kaner nationalism. The verkramptes slide changing, new long-life tungsten-halogen lamp and new | 
believe that these policies have been f[2.8 lens, less than $180. Other Kodak Carousel Projectors | 
set by the government under the start at less than $80. 


influence of the verligtes. 'The policies 
include Prime Minister John Vor- 
ster's entertainment of black leaders 
and diplomats from other African || . 

countries, the encouragement of im- |! Kodak Carousel SSi Ü P, n 0] ector. 
migration of foreign whites, and 


See them at your Kodak dealer’s...and sharpen up your slide shows 


all around. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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. SHOW TIME!!! 


| 5320 buys 
E 13 hight of 
3 night- life 
o in 

4 Amsterdam, 


LE 


Sra” 
- Paris. 


. The days are 
. almost free 


E . We call this our “Broadway of Europe" 
— A . Tour. It includes tickets to 6 English plays 
: 5 E . or musicals, including the famed Mermaid 
— Theatre. A performance at the famous 
E Concertgebouw. It includes a night over 
— — — an Indonesian dinner. A lively Dutch night- 
- A Club night. A night in English pubs. A Pari- 
—- A  sian cabaret night. And two nights on your 
own. And more! 


The nights in the Dutch, English and 
. French hotels, each with wonderful, typi- 
: M cal atmosphere —ALL WITH BATH — are in- 
d cluded, too. And breakfast every morning. 
—— — All transfers are included from the airports, 
. not the city air terminals. Oh, yes, the days 
—we offer free sightseeing tours, too. And 
more! 


The land arrangements cost $70— and 
-— A. there are 70 services available. 70 for $70. 
a Add $250 for the round-trip Jet flight New 
' --—-—«*York/Amsterdam. That's $320.* 
For a complete program of the 70 serv- 
ices, send in the coupon, ask your travel 
agent, or call us, Lufthansa. 


*Based on 14-21 day, 15 passenger, GIT Economy Fare from 
NYC when applicable. 
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Lufthansa German Airlines Dept. TA-10 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Dear Lufthansa: I’m ready for a little 
night-life. Please send your Broadway 
Tour of Europe folder to: 


Name 
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My Travel Agent is 
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the decision to assemble a ines 


Olympics team with members of 
different races on it. 

lhese issues, of course, are insig- 
nificant. When verligtes and ver- 
kramptes argue about sprinters, diplo- 
mats, and immigrants, they are 
touching no more than the periphery 
of the great racial problems of South 
Africa. But this is a public stance. 
In private, verligtes, as they quietly 
expound their views, make it clear 
that the difference between them 
and other Afrikaner nationalists is 
large and vital. 


**The enlightened ones” 


Urbanized, educated, cosmopoli- 
tan, outward-looking, aware of the 
world’s condemnation, and thought- 
ful, the verligtes believe that South 
Africa must move forward and shake 
off the racial restrictions and world 
contempt that hold it back. They 
want South Africa to set a moral 
position for itself that will free it 
from its role as the world’s pariah. 
At the moment, they believe this 
can be done by a sincere, thorough, 
and speedy implementation of the 
Bantustan policy set down by Ver- 
woerd. They want South Africa 
to stop hemming and hawing and 
make good its promise of indepen- 
dence for the Bantustans. At the 
same time, they want the govern- 
ment to drop racial discrimination 
in the rest of South Africa, the white 
areas. 

These views are neither startling 
nor very acceptable to the rest of 
the world. Nor are these views much 
different from the official govern- 
ment line — that is, when the latter 
lays pretense to altruistic concern 
for black Africans. But what the 
verligtes believe now is less important 
than what they may believe some- 
day. These enlightened Afrikaners 
are a far cry from the typical dour, 
stolid, narrow-minded Afrikaner. 
They think for themselves, are skep- 
tical of shibboleths, and are willing 
to face up to the contradictions in 
their positions. And though they 
are a minority now, their numbers 
are growing. In the years ahead, 
the verligtes will probably go through 
a crisis that could help determine 
whether South Africa will really 
change. 

That crisis will come when evi- 
dence and logic force thinking 
verligtes to realize that the Transkei 
and other Bantustans, as set up now, 
will never work. Some verligtes re- 
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ite this already and. are P aor 
about partition, perhaps giving Afri- 
cans half the land, including indus- 
trial areas. Yet, even with partition, 
white areas of South Africa would 
still have large permanent African 
populations. Africans, who might 
still be in the majority, would de- 
mand the vote as well as the end of 
social discrimination in these white 
areas. 

Verligtes can either face the im- 
plications of this or give up and 
withdraw into white supremacy. 
Chances are they will withdraw and 
become a small, insignificant class 
of intellectuals who once talked 
dreamily of change and did nothing. 
But there also is a slight chance, or 
perhaps a hope, that these men, in- 
cluding some influential members of 
the ruling Nationalist Party, will 
face up to the failure of the Transkei 
and the other Bantustans and ac- 
knowledge that apartheid, as set 
down now, will not work in South 
Africa. — Stanley Meisler 


The FBI 


It is well recognized that J. Edgar 
Hoover is the greatest living expert 
on crime and Communist subversion, 
but it may come as a surprise to 
most Americans to learn that he 
also is well on the way to qualifying 
as a leading authority on sexual 
behavior. Whether he is to be con- 
firmed in this self-imposed respon- 
sibility will be settled by the outcome 
of a lawsuit which would be comic 
if it were not so serious. 

The case is that of Thomas 
Henry Carter versus the United 
States, which was reviewed in mid- 
summer by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia, 
and which ultimately may go to 
the Supreme Court. Carter's lawyers 
believe their client's constitutional 
rights have been violated; and since 
they are rights that have never been 
raised in quite this way, the case of 
young Mr. Carter against his former 
bos, Mr. Hoover, may plow new 
legal ground. It is already of keen 
interest in Washington legal circles, 
for its final disposition could affect 
not only Tom Carter but the rights 
of thousands of other government 
employees as well. 

The case is very simple, and very 
disturbing. Tom Carter, a twenty- 
six-year-old fingerprint clerk at the 
FBI headquarters in Washington, 
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winter's coming... 
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not far 
away! 
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How to describe Cointreau 


FOR LESS INFORMED FRIENDS, 
ACQUAINTANCES, AND UNCLASSIFIED STRANGERS. 
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80 PROOF, PRODUCED & BOTTLED BY COINTREAU LTD., PENNINGTON, N.J. 


New on-the-rocks idea. 
Pour Cointreau over ice cubes in an 
Old Fashioned glass. Tastes as re- 
freshing as it looks. 

The Cointreau Cocktail. 
A cocktail you'll wish you had met 
years ago. 1% jiggers Cointreau, 1 
jigger vodka, juice of half a lime. 
Stir with ice and strain into a cock- 
tail glass or serve in an Old Fash- 
ioned glass over ice cubes. 


Cointreau Barbecue 
Sauce. Simmer together one bot- 
tle red burgundy, 4 medium onions 
and 2 celery stalks chopped, 2 cans 
beef bouillon, 3 cans tomato paste, 
salt, pepper and Tabasco sauce to 
taste. Cook until reduced by half. 
Add 1 ounce Cointreau. Excellent 
for steaks, hamburgers, spareribs 
...1ndoor broiling or out. Extra 
sauce keeps well in refrigerator. 
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CREPES SUZETTE, CHOCOLATE CHARLOTTE, LIME GELATIN 





There's only one Cointreau. 
But endless ways to use it. A crystal-clear 
spirit with a silky-smooth bouquet and a 
flavor to match, Cointreau is the versatile 
invention of those clever French. You ean 
enjoy it anytime. And it’s priced about 
the same as good Scotch. 


Cointreau...the adventurous 
spirit. Don’t try to list all the pleasur- 
able possibilities with Cointreau or you'll 
shoot thewholeevening. Simplyhit the high 


spots: its use in the world’s most adven- 


turous cocktails, on the rocks, in cooking, 
and as an after-dinner companion. 
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SIDE CAR, CHAMPAGNE COOLER, ACAPULCO 


Cointreau turns simple foods 
into creations. One doesn't need a 
diploma from a gourmet school to use 
Cointreau in the kitchen. All it takes is 
imagination. Cointreau can add a touch 
of genius to meat, vegetables, fresh fruit 
...to puddings, ice cream, and desserts 
of all kinds. 





You could write a book on ways to enjoy 
Cointreau. We know because we did. It 
tells you how to make all the tantalizing 
drinks and dishes shown here. And a lot 
more. Get a copy of our 20-page booklet, 
** Adventures with Cointreau,’’ free for 
the asking at your local purveyor of 
spirits. Or write: P.O. Box 4200, Grand 
Central Sta., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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was in love with a girl who lived in 


Texas. The girl, whom he says he 
wants to marry, came to Washington 
for a visit, during which she stayed 
overnight at his apartment twice. 
They made love (up to a point) but 
did not have sexual relations. 


The FBI gets its man 


The FBI received an illiterate anon- 
ymous letter accusing him of “‘carry- 
ing on." Carter, upon being ques- 
tioned, admitted the girl's visit, but 
denied any wrongdoing. Neverthe- 
less, he was summarily dismissed by 
Director Hoover for ‘conduct unbe- 
coming an employee of this Bureau." 

That would have been the end of 
the matter, except that Carter did 
what eight Presidents and still more 
Attorneys General have shied away 
from doing for almost fifty years — 
he challenged the director. He got 
a lawyer and went to court. He 
was determined not to spend the rest 
of his life living under the stigma of 
having been dismissed from the FBI 
for “unbecoming conduct," a vague 
but disquieting charge. Two federal 
district judges (a man and a woman) 
have already briefly dealt with the 
case. They held for the government, 
but their rulings were overturned in 
late July by the Court of Appeals, 
which had the case under advise- 
ment for ten months. The court 
seemed to be impressed by Carter's 
claim that he had done nothing more 
than the *bundling" condoned in 
Puritan New England. The FBI and 
the Justice Department now have the 
choice of reinstating Carter, or giving 
him a full jury trial, or appealing 
to the Supreme Court. No decision 
had been made at this writing. 

Carter is the last man his friends 
would have cast for his present Don 
Quixote role. He is quiet and mod- 
est, minds his own business, does his 


job. To some he might seem a 


square. He got a job in the FBI, 
not as a glamorous * agent" but as 
a clerk; then he went into the mili- 
tary service, did his hitch, reapplied 
to the FBI, and was reaccepted. No 
one found fault with his work or 
his loyalty or his conduct, on or off 
the job. 

Carter even fell in with the 
Bureau's ideas on how its employees 
should live. The Bureau (in its 
paternal way) rather favors its un- 





chooses Steinway isn't because it takes a year to make it. 


This Steinway was started June 15, 1968. 
This Steinway will be finished June 20, 1969. 
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A year may sound like a long time to work on one grand piano, E 
but Steinway has proven that's how long it takes to make a fine E 
musical instrument. | X E 

Of course, we could save a lot of time if we didn't make the b 
Steinway Accelerated* Action. (But then Steinway wouldn't have its E. 


unique responsive touch.) 

Or if we didn't kiln dry the wood before and after gluing. Or 
didn't hand condition the felt in every hammer for truest tone. 
Or go through the months of precision voicing and tuning. 

The reason just about every great pianist you can think of 


It's because of the way it sounds when it's finished. 
Which is really the only reason anyone 
should ever buy a Steinway. 





Steinway & Sons p 


For information, write: Charles Steinway, Steinway Hall, 111 West 57th Street, New York, 10019 " 1 
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Al [E you eec l o nak m$ m E E ER 
mo AS m n Bolex, 
a lens, and talent. 


All you need to make 
movies is a 16mm Bolex, 
a lens, and talent. 





But Bolex is a system as well as a cam- 
era. It can be outfitted for your specific 

professional needs. Begin with the 

H-16 Rex-5 body, which has reflex 

viewing, a magazine saddle, filter slot, 
and variable shutter speed. 

Add the lightweight 400 foot magazine, 
constant speed motor, take-up motor, 


rechargeable power pack, and you are 
ready to shoot 12 minutes of uninter- 
rupted synchronous sound footage. 
Choose from a wide range of optically 
perfect lenses, from fast 10mm wide 
angle to 150mm macro-tele. From 
zooms with electric exposure control 
built in to a prime lens as fast as 
f/0.95. 


The Bolex H-16 Rex-5 has automatic 
threading, variable speeds from 12 to 
to 64 frames per second, single frame 
control. It can be hand-held or mount- 
ed on a tripod. Fully outfitted, the cam- 
era weighs less than 13 pounds. 

Bolex cameras, made with Swiss 
watch making precision, have proven 


their accuracy.over many years time, 
under the most adverse conditions, 
and at tropic and arctic temperatures. 
This is the Bolex H-16 Rex-5, The Pro- 
fessional. 

For a copy of Bolex magazine's spe- 
cial issue on communications, write 
Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower 
Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036. 


BOLED 


Bolex H-16 Rex 5, 
The Professional. 


BOLED 


Bolex H-16 Rex 5, 
The Professional. 
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in certain approved neighborhoods 
So Carter was 
occupying a two-bedroom apart- 
ment with three other FBI clerks 
when his best girl came to town, 
and innocently triggered this cause 
célèbre. It should be mentioned in 
passing that Carter’s pals, like good 
fellows, arranged things so that their 
friend and his girl could have the 
privacy of one of the two bedrooms 
on the two occasions she stayed 
overnight. 

Whatever the courts ultimately 
decree, thousands of young, un- 
married men now employed by the 
FBI will at least know more about 
where they stand. They don’t know 
now. The FBI does not discriminate 
against bachelors; after all, the 
director himself is a seventy-three- 
year celibate. It recruits without 
prejudice both single and married 
men; it promotes the same way. It 
does not require a vow of chastity 
of its bachelors. It provides its new 
people with a handbook as a guide 
to personal conduct, but this offers 
only generalities such as the need 
for “high standards of personal con- 
duct." It omits stating in writing 
what is proper or improper conduct 
with women. 


“Men with weakness . . .”’ 


New agents, it is reported, get the 
benefit of some oral, off-the-record 
advice about women, but even this 
is suggestive rather than direct. A 
former agent, Norman Ollestad, 
quotes an instructor telling his class 
of new agents: ‘“‘Parties and dances 
are the most dangerous situations. 
The girls — and by the way, fellows, 
don't let their age fool you — the 
young ones are the cleverest, in my 
experience. Those girls will get you 
dancing. And when they find out 
you're in the FBI they'll go right to 
work trying to find a way to get 
their hands on those good Bureau 
paychecks. They don't stop there, 
either. Thats why we in the Bureau 
keep a strong weather-eye peeled for 
men with weakness for women. . . ." 

Two young Washington lawyers, 
Richard Millman and Mary Burnett, 
have been wanting to put a number 
of questions to Mr. Hoover in 
behalf of their client. How, in the 
eyes of the FBI, they would like to 
know, should a normal, young, un- 
married man conduct himself? Mar- 
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forbidden. When, then, is it per- 
missible? Or is there really an un- 
written law against it? The district 
court protected Hoover against the 
interrogatories, but Carter’s lawyers 
are now looking forward to clarifica- 
tion of these points if the case finally 
goes to trial. 

In the district court the FBI 
asked for and got summary judg- 
ment, principally on the ground that 
the FBI, being above and beyond 
civil service, could fire at will. How- 
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ever, during this hearing, and sub- 
sequently in briefs to the Court of 
Appeals, certain uncontested facts 
have emerged. The FBI says that 
on August 18, 1965, it received 
an anonymous letter which said: 
"Would like to make a complaint 
about fellow working for the FBI, 
his name is Tom H. Carter who 
lives at Kenneback House or apts; 
sleeping with young girls and carry- 
ing on; it annoys me terrible. I 
wish you can do something about it. 
Thank you." 

It turns out that the Bureau never 
made an effort to discover the 
identity of the informant, although 
in the circumstances this should not 
have been too difficult for an agency 
that has tracked down some of the 
greatest public enemies of our time. 
The record also shows there had 
never been any so-called ‘‘wild 
parties," and, with the single ex- 
ception of Carter's friend, no women 
had ever stayed overnight in the 
apartment. Nevertheless, on Au- 
gust 26 Director Hoover, in a per- 
sonally signed letter, notified Carter 
that he was dismissed as of that date. 


“Arbitrary, capricious, 
and unlawful . . ."* 
At this point Carter took his case 


to Attorney Mary Burnett, and she 
wrote the FBI, pointing out that her — 
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client “is being irreparably harmed 
by the sudden adverse action of the 
Bureau.” She asked that he be 


allowed to resign instead of being | 


The | 


discharged under a cloud. 
request was turned down. 
Meanwhile, Carter was seeking 


employment, and a couple of months | 


after his dismissal he was trying for 
a job with a Washington bank. 
When he told the personnel director 
about the FBI incident, the latter 
demanded proof that the girl's 
presence in the apartment was the 
sole cause of discharge. 
Carter's roommates gave the bank 


verifying statements. They had pre- | 
viously been called on the carpet | 
by the FBI, and one of them officially | 
to | | 


“censured,” for having failed 
inform on their friend at the time 
of his girl’s visit. On the same day 
they gave their statements to the 


bank, the two clerks were called in | 


by their FBI superiors and directed 
to prepare memos showing that 
they had not given a personal recom- 
mendation for Carter. One clerk 
refused and resigned. The other 
complied, but after being made to 
polish filiag cabinets for thirteen 
consecutive days, he, too, quit. 
Having exhausted other avenues 


of relief, Carter filed suit in federal | 


1966, seeking 
He 


court on April 20, 
reinstatement and back pay. 


charged the FBI was “arbitrary, | 


capricious, and unlawful’ in dis- 
charging him. He 
violation of his rights against self- 
incrimination, and his right to due 


process of law, and to liberty and | 
privacy, as guaranteed under the | 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Amend- 


ments to the Constitution. 


Misadventure? 

The answer of the U.S. Attorney 
defending Hoover and the FBI was 
to ask the district court for dismissal, 
or, in the alternative, for summary 
judgment. 
FBI employees, had no civil service 
protection, the government might 
have rested there, but Carter was a 
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Dop’t smile. bs 
Ask a friend what he used to have to pa 
Crown Royal, the legendary Canadian that for 
was available only in Canada. bo 
By the time he figured up his travel expenses 
Canada, Crown Royal had cost him a bundle. 
You're luckier. | 
There were so many Americans who made the trip, 





veteran. He had given four years 
to the Air Force, two of them in 
the Far East, and under the Uniform 
Military Training and Service Act. 
he could not be dismissed within a | 
year of leaving the service *^without 
cause." In order to meet that in- 
hibition, the government resorted 
to argument, and this argument 
offers clues to officialdom’s cur- 
rent outlook on sexual morality. 
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we decided to bring Crown Royal in. 

So now, today, you can buy it anyw 
land for around $9 a fifth. 

And you needn't worry about the price being so low. 
It's the same great Canadian whisky it's always been. 

Buy now and save. 


here in your 
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t $9 a fifth. 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 
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Seagram’s Crown Royal. The | dary Canadian. In the purple sack: Abou 
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MORE DIFFERENT KINDS OF cars 
MORE cars 
INSTANT RESERVATION SYSTEM 
EXPRESS CHECK-IN 
RENT IT HERE, LEAVE IT THENE 
MORE MAINTENANCE CENTERS 
MANUFACTURE R-TRAINED MECHANICS 
CITY Mars 
SPECIAL AIRPORT MAPS 
| SURVIVAL MANUALS 
SPECIAL VACATION RATES 
SPECIAL WEEKEND TOURS 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


DOMESTIC Tours 
S SPORTS CAR CLUB 


IeEDI- CAR SERVICE j 
Son A -JA Mertz 
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In this age of skepticism, when you 
say to people, We do more,” they 
tend to put their tongues in their 
cheeks and roll their eyes skyward. 

Perhaps this is because people 

have come to suspect that saying 
ou do more in ads and actually do- 
ing more can be horses of different 
colors. 

At the risk of provoking fur- 
ther skepticism, we'd like to say 
here and now we do do more. 

We don't ask your undying 
gratitude for this. After all, since 
we got to be the biggest on your 
money it’s only right that we should 
give some of it back in good service. 

In that light, we’ve listed here 
some of the things we do more of. 


Our car’s better than your car. 


It would be foolhardy to try your 
patience with the nuts and bolts of 
our car maintenance. 

(How we keep our cars in 
good running order is our problem 
and we intend to keep it that way.) 

There are, however, two short 
nuts and bolts we think you might 
find interesting. 

One, on the average, a Hertz 
ear is rented just 71 times before 
we get rid of it. And between those 
71 rentals our mechanics have or- 
ders to give it.more babying than 
even the factory warranty calls for. 

And two, if there is a question 
about how a car is running we tell 
our people not to give you the car. 
We think if you have to be disap- 
pointed you should be disappointed 
at the counter, not on the road. 


There's a Hertz office in the 
vicinity of this ad. 
It's hard to go anywhere in this 
world without being near a Coke" 


machine or a Hertz counter. 
A fact which cannot be fully 


hit with a drop-off charge. (If you 
want to know what we call a major 
city, call any Hertz office.) 


If you're ever not in the 
neighborhood, give us a call. 


If you're in Des Moines and you 
want to reserve a car in, say, San 
Francisco or New York, you don't 
have to call San Francisco or New 
York. All you haveto do is eall your 
local Hertz office and we'll reserve 
a car for you at any one of our 
offices anywhere in the world. 

If you're in a hotel lobby, you 
can get a car by picking up one of 
those little yellow phones we've 
placed in the lobbies of hundreds of 
hotels and motels. 

If you're in an airport about 
to fly someplace and you forgot to 
reserve a car, it's not too late. On 
your way to the plane stop at the 
Hertz counter and by the time you 
land we'll have a car for you. 

Or if you're talking to an air- 
line or a travel agent, you don't 
have to talk to us at all. Have them 
call us. 


Behind every smile, a brain. 


Good Hertz girls are made not born. 
They're also good for more than 
handing out keys. 

We put them through a most 
exhaustive (they claim the most ex- 
hausting) training program in the 
business. 

And when they're through, 
our girls can help you with every- 
thing from figuring out the lowest 
possible rate for the time you're go- 
ing to be using the car—to the fast- 
est way back to the airport during 
rush hours. 
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appreciated until such time as you 4 ABR ec m 


want to pick up or drop off a carin ^ 





some town where the major indus- ^ 


try is the Hertz office. 

A fact, which you can start ap- 
preciating right now, is that you 
can rent a Hertz car in one city and 
drop it off in virtually any other 
city in the United States. And be- 
tween over 50 major cities, you can 
rent a Ford sedan in one and drop 


|... dtoffin another and you won't get 
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Man cannot live by four-door 
Fords alone. 


There's nothing wrong with four- the man rents and 


door sedans per se. Unless, of 
course, the car you left at home 


happens to be a four-door sedan. 

In which case we think you de- 
serve a change. So we've put to- 
gether the widest variety of Fords 
and other new cars in the business 
for you to change to. 

Hard-tops, convertibles and 
station wagons. Mustangs, Mer- 
curys, Thunderbirds, Continentals 
and even some $8,000 Mark III's. 

And if you're in the mood to 
rent something your wife may 
never let you own, you may want to 
try a Shelby Cobra or a Mercury 
Cougar XR7-G. 


The A.S.P. C. C. R. 
(American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty 
to Car Renters). 


We've said it before: traveling for 
a living is no way to live. . 

Since more than half of our 
business comes from men who trav- 
el on business, we don't think it's 
going to kill us to help out where 
and when we can. 

If, for example, you know 
where you're going but aren't too 
sure how to get there, tell the Hertz 
girl. She’ll give you specially made 
maps on how to get around the city. 
And if you're no Daniel Boone at 
reading maps she'll even diagram 
them for you. 

If you're a stranger in one of 
America's 28 largest cities we'll 
give you the world's most complete 
guide on how to survive in that city. 
The Hertz Survival Manual. 

If you're running to catch a 
plane, we won't make you stand in 
line behind people who aren't. If 
you're a charge customer (we ac- 

cept most major credit cards) 


, all you have to do is stuff your 


keys inside your rental enve- 
lope, write your mileage on the 
back, drop it on the counter 
and take off. 

And if you're temporarily 
embarrassed for cash —and have a 
Hertz credit card — we'll even lend 
you $10 on your IOU. 

After all, we couldn't in all 


conscience claim to do 


more if we only paid 
attention to the car 

ignored the man who o 
rents the CAY. OHERTZ SYSTEM, INC., 1968 
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8 Iberia 
travel bargains 


to Spain. 


(Portugal and Morocco, too) 





7. Auto España Tour from $320* 


Three weeks in Spain by auto. Use of 
Fiat-Seat 600 (or similar) car plus 1000 
free kilometers driving. Excellent Rail- 
Spain alternative available. 


2. Portugal-Spain Tour from $421* 


Fly to Lisbon. Then by deluxe motor- 
coach to Caceres, Madrid, Granada and 
the beach resort of Torremolinos and 
on to Seville, gay capital of Andalusia. 
Comprehensive, economical tour for 
getting to know Spain and the bonus 
city of Lisbon in Portugal. All first class 
accommodations. 15 days. 


3. Spain, James Tour—15 days. 
with Your Own Private Car 
and Chauffeur from $5781 


Your English-speaking chauffeur will 
meet you at the airport in Madrid and 
pick you up again at your hotel when 
your tour begins. He will drive you to 
Toledo, Merida, Seville, Ronda, Torre- 
molinos, Granada, Cordoba and back 
to Madrid. There's no better way to get 
the real feel of Spain—especially when 
you're staying in first class accommoda- 
tions all along the way. 15 days. Exten- 
sions available. 


4. **Relax" Tours to Famous 
Resorts and Cities of Spain and 
Morocco from $368* 


Four “Relax” tours to choose from: 
Madrid and Tangier; Madrid and 
Palma; Madrid and Torremolinos; 
Madrid and Las Palmas. Planned for 
leisurely shopping and sightseeing, with 
plenty of time to relax on sunny 
beaches. Time for sailing, tennis, golf, 
dancing in a warm and easy atmos- 
phere. Each tour 15 days. Extensions 
available, 


5. Canary Islands and Madeira 
Jet Away Tour from $399* 


All air travel to Lisbon, balmy 
Madeira, tropical Las Palmas, Puerto 
de la Cruz. And lovely, lively Madrid. 
15 days. 


8M. Portugal-Spain by 
Motorcoach from $698* 


Deluxe, air-conditioned motorcoach 
tour. See Lisbon and the Algarve, 
Seville. Cross to Tangier, then on to 
Malaga, Granada, Cordoba, Madrid, 
Nazare, and other exciting cities. En- 
tertainment, famous dining, great ho- 
tels all included. 21 days. 


9M. Spain-Portugal from $998* 
All deluxe touring at a relaxed pace. 
All air travel to Lisbon, Madrid, Tan- 
gier, Costa del Sol, Barcelona, Mal- 
lorca. Plus 6-day motorcoach tour of 
Andalusia. And more. 21 days. 


10M. Spain, Portugal, Morocco 
from $1198* 


Leisurely touring Casablanca, Marra- 
kech, the Imperial Cities, Kasbahs and 
Moorish palaces. The sun-kissed resorts 
of Spain's Canaries and Portugal's 
Madeira, the luxurious Algarve. Enter- 
tainment, deluxe hotels, meals in- 
cluded. 21 days. 





Air Lines of Spain 
Where only the plane gets 
more attention than you. 


*Group inclusive Tour Basing fare from New 
York City. Air travel must be in groups of at 
least 15 passengers. Land prices, per person, 
double occupancy. 

t Individual inclusive Tour Basing fare. 

Air fare based on 14/21 day economy class. 


All prices include air and surface transporta- 
tion, hotels, transfers. Sightseeing and meals 
as indicated in brochure, 


Only Iberia flies non-stop to Barcelona 
and direct to Palma de Mallorca. Iberia 
also has daily non-stop flights to Madrid 
and non-stop flights to Lisbon on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. 


p——— — ee DM (— ee -— 


For free IBERIA i 
brochure Air Lines of Spain 
check tour num- PO Box 501 


ber or see your 
Travel Agent. New York, N.Y. 10011 
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| SPECIAL OFFER 


[ ]Send one dollar along with this | 
coupon, for beautiful 160-page 
]eoroos to Spain, 4-AH 
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“The nexus of this case," said the 
U.S. Attorney, “is whether the FBI 
was invidiously discriminatory, in a 
constitutional sense, in dismissing 
appellant for ‘conduct unbecoming 
an employee of this Bureaw’ on the 
grounds that he had kept a girl in 
his apartment overnight, and slept 
in the same bed with the girl, on 
two occasions, and that appellant’s 
sexual misadventures had become 
sufficiently public knowledge to 
cause an anonymous complaint to 
the FBI.” 

What did the U.S. Attorney mean 
by ‘‘sexual misadventures’? The 
unchallenged testimony is that the 
young couple confined themselves to 
“necking? and *petting." In the 
eyes of professional behaviorists this 
restraint might not seem wholly 
admirable or desirable, but the 
government's brief gives us no clue 
as to why it thinks it constitutes a 
“misadventure.” 


To sleep or not to sleep 


Later, the government could not 
resist further speculations on the 
great bedroom drama in Carter’s 
apartment. ‘‘What took place in- 
side is of little importance,” Hoover’s 
attorney said, *save that it was not 
entirely innocent; this was not ap- 
pellant's sister, and she spent two 
entire nights locked in that bedroom, 
and presumably in his embrace, with 
appellant. The presumption is im- 
portant because it is the natural one 
people generally assume that couples 
who sleep together also sleep to- | 
gether. Appellant knew that. He - 
knew that the FBI had a reputation 
to protect." ‘There is a curious stress 
on the word “entire.” Would it 
have been all right if she had stayed 
only part of the night? More im- 
portant, the FBI apparently would 
have been indifferent to any ‘“‘pre- 
sumption”? of incest if Carter had - 
spent two nights locked in the arms 
of his sister. 

As the American Civil Liberties 
Union became interested in the 
implications of the case, the govern- 
ment began to introduce new argu- 
ments, including the proposition 
that the very security of the United 
States of America was threatened. 
The logic is that the safety of 
America rests on the effectiveness of 
the FBI, and this effectiveness would 
be imperiled because little old ladies, 
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might not pass it on to the Bureau 
if it employed moral lepers like 
Carter. In the words of USS. 
Attorney David Bress: 

*"The FBI must aim at achieving 
cooperation from every possible 
member of the population. It cannot 
be satisfied with a majority, even of 
landslide proportions. It cannot al- 
low the little old lady from Dubuque 

. to withhold information from 
the FBI because she will not trust an 
organization whose agents and em- 
ployees are allowed 'to sleep with 
young girls and carry on' P" So now 
the U.S. Attorney is not only falling 
back on the anonymous letter as 
evidence, but seems to be adopting 
as his own the unknown informant’s 
peeping-tom idiom. 


Upsetting judicial poise 

There is something about this 
case that seems to upset the judicial 
poise of most of the officials involved. 
In a preliminary hearing it came 
before District Judge Burnita 
Mathews. Carters lawyers con- 
tended then that he had not vio- 
lated any specific edict of the FBI. 
“It should be a matter of common 
knowledge," Judge Mathews said 
crisply, “that a government depart- 
ment wouldn’t want FBI agents 
sleeping with young women.” 
Carter was not an '*agent," but a 
mere clerk in a nonsensitive section 
where security was not involved. 
And was Judge Mathew’s interdic- 
tion on sleeping directed only at 
"young women"? Would it have 
been all right if it had been an older 
woman? 

When the question of Carter's 
alleged *'immorality" came before 
District Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
(who granted summary judgment 
for the government), the following 
exchange took place: 

JUDGE HOLTZOFF: “Whether it was 
immoral or not, it was highly indis- 
creet, of course." 

MILLMAN  (Carters attorney): 
“Your honor, indiscreet in the pri- 
vacy of your own home to do a little 
spooning? I mean that in all 
seriousness." 

JUDGE HOLTZOFF: “‘I think the in- 
discretion was that she slept in the 
same bedroom . . . with the plain- 
tiff, and apparently that scandalized 
the neighbors because otherwise 
there would not have been this 
anonymous letter." 

Although the name and address 
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T TE liodücing the * neighbors" into 
the case, and also discovering that 
T were 'scandalized." It is still 
BA mystery how the anonymous in- 
E. formant knew anybody was ‘‘carry- 
ing on," whatever that means. 


E M Bureaucratie nosiness 


- E- In Congress there is a sharp re- 
E- action to the growing bureaucratic 
- nosiness that has characterized the 

B federal government in recent years, 

not just in the FBI, but in the CIA, 

f the Defense Department, and Dther 

= agencies. A new bill, sponsored by 

L ‘Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (Demo- 

i (crat North Carolina), forbids any 

. federal agency, including even the 

CIA and the National Security 

E- - Agency, from asking any employee 

f or job applicant about his sex life, 

: . his religion, or his family relation- 
_ ships, as part of a lie detector test. 

P ex Senator Ervin said the agencies 

JA evant to be above the law. “Their 

rguments for complete exemption," 

E. Ok said, “suggest only one conclusion 

i2 that they want the unmitigated 

| right to kick federal employees 

E ound, deny them respect for in- 
F: = privacy and the basic 

rights which belong to every Ameri- 

. can regardless of the mission of his 
"agency. > The idea that any govern- 

^ —A ment agency is eu to the **total 

| j man," said Ervin, “and to knowl- 
- edge and control of all the details of 
his personal and community life 
unrelated to his employment or to 

. law enforcement is more appropriate 

3 " - for totalitarian countries than for 

a society of free men." A man who 

| E works for the federal government, 

E senator concluded, ‘“‘sells his 

Services, not his soul." 
— Irrespective of Congress and the 

E pi courts, the FBI may be forced to 

Pe modify some of its personnel prac- 

tices in order to maintain a stable 

E = work force, for it is having trouble 

| . keeping its employees. Justice De- 

E . partment figures show that the turn- 

- Over among Bureau employees in 

I . Washington is much higher than 
. that of the government as a whole. 
- The FBI actually lost 34.4 percent 
. of its personnel last year in the 

E. B Washinton area, as against 19.7 

E | percent for the capital's bureaucracy 
in general. It is clear that Director 

= Hoover's legions do not relish un- 
- limited surveillance of themselves 

. or having to inform on their fellow 
x E workers. 
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E. is Judge Holtzoff on his own 


— Clayton Fritchey 
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Portugal 





For forty years Dr. António de 
Oliveira Salazar has tranquilized 
Portugal with a dictatorship which 
has managed to wend its way from 
fascist origins to inclusion in today's 
"free world," via NATO member- 
ship. Press censorship, a rigid ban 
on political opposition, and an 
economic policy which has sacrificed 
development to stability have com- 
bined to preserve a society in which 
a small elite enjoys wealth and 
privilege. At the same time, Portu- 
gal clings to the distinction of being 
the last of the colonial powers. ‘This 
is so in spite of the mounting mone- 
tary and human costs of counter- 
insurgency in Angola, Mozambique, 
and Guinea, Portugal’s three terri- 
tories in Africa. 

Steadfast in the face of adversity 
and confident in what it conceives 
to be the national destiny, the Sala- 
zar government has tried to make 
a virtue of intransigence. The gov- 
ernment practices aggressive public 
relations with an emphasis on tour- 
ism. As the world’s attention is 
focused on crises far from Lisbon, 
the regime has not found it hard to 
project an image of Portugal as an 
unqualified tourist’s delight, sunny, 
quaint, and picturesque. 


“I know . . . what I want" 


The present political structure in 
Portugal came into being in response 
to the chaos which shattered the 
country during the second and third 
decades of this century. In 1910, 
liberal forces overthrew the mon- 
archy and established a republic. 
Continual conflict between the lib- 
erals and the monarchists, as well 
as among the liberals themselves, 
rendered the republic too weak to 
deal with the economic and social 
problems it inherited from the mon- 
archy. Instability occasionally lapsed 
into complete anarchy, a constant 
procession of new governments could 
do nothing, and the global financial 
crisis that followed on World War I 
worsened matters. The military in- 
tervened in 1926, but the generals 
and admirals had no better solutions 
to offer. 

In 1928 they turned in desperation 
to Dr. António de Oliveira Salazar, 
a professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. He agreed to 
take over the Ministry of Finance, 
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ophy, as true today at it was when 
he succinctly stated it in 1928: “I 
know quite well what I want and 
where I am going. . . . For the 
rest, let the country study, let it 
suggest, let it object, and let it dis- 
cuss, but when the time comes for 
me to give orders I shall expect it to 
obey." 


Unlikely dictator 


By the standards of the day . 

Salazar was an unlikely dictator. A — 

. . PEE L^ 
nonsmoking, nondrinking bachelor, . 
he shunned both publicity and pub- 
lic appearances. He imposed his 
own strict code of behavior upon 
those who worked for him. To the 
Portuguese people, he was to be- 
come a stern father who always knew 
best. 

Salazar became the president of 
the Council of Ministers in 1932. In 
1933, the adoption of a new con- 
stitution formalized the creation of 
what was called the “New State.” 
In theory Salazar was subject to 
dismissal by a figurehead President 
of the Republic, but in practice he 
retained his complete control over 
the government. The institutions of 
the New State had their parallels 
in Mussolini’s Italy, Hitler's Ger- 
many, and later in Franco's Spain: 

a single party (the National Union), 
secret police (PIDE), the structuring | 
of all sectors of the economy into . 
"corporations" under the ultimate 
direction of the government, a para- _ 
military organization available to 
help maintain internal security (the 
Portuguese Legion), and a super- 
patriotic youth group (Mocidade). 

Franco’s victory in Spain sealed - 
the fate of Salazar's opponents, M 
they have never made a comeback. 
Its borders secure, the New State 
could ignore political exiles in France - 
and North Africa while doing as it - 
pleased with opposition within Por- 
tugal. Government tactics have in- 
cluded just about every form of | 
harassment and repression. The op- 
position cannot organize or dissemi- 
nate its views. PIDE agents and 
informers are everywhere.  Dissi- 
dents, real or suspected, may be 
arrested and held for up to six 
months without formal charges. 


Tight lid 

In 1958, the lid on Portuguese 
politics momentarily loosened. An 
air force eu ud 
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gado, ran against the government’s 
candidate for President of the Re- 
public and declared himself in formal 
opposition. He promised, if elected, 
to remove Salazar. Though in the 
past the regime had been able to 
prevent any semblance of a contest 
for the presidency, Delgado's pres- 
tige enabled him to conduct an excit- 
ing public campaign despite govern- 
ment efforts to stifle him. When 
Delgado received 23 percent of a 
vote controled and counted by 
the regime, Salazar immediately 
amended the constitution to provide 
for the indirect election of the Presi- 
dent. Delgado had to take refuge 
in the Brazilian Embassy and later 
managed to flee the country. In 
1965 he was mysteriously murdered 
in Spain. 

loday the opposition includes 
three principal elements: Socialists, 
progressive Catholics, and Commu- 
nists. The Communist Party works 
underground, quietly organizing and 
waiting. The Socialists, as far to 
the left as Britain's Labor Party, and 
the progressive Catholics, who iden- 
tify with Christian Democratic 


movements in Europe and South 


America, constitute an overt oppo- 
sition which has been pervasively 
frustrated by the regime. Virtually 
all they can do is present petitions 
of protest to the government peri- 
odically. 

The government ignores these 
protests. Any tentative move toward 
organized activity is quickly crushed. 
For example, not long ago a group 
of Catholic intellectuals formed a 
study group, which they called 
Pragma, to discuss current issues 
and events. Just before a session 
which was to deal with emigration, 
a sensitive subject in Portugal today, 
the police raided Pragma head- 
quarters and claimed to find ‘‘Com- 
munist literature." The group was 
disbanded and declared illegal. 


Overt and covert 


What makes life even more diffi- 
cult for the progressive Catholics is 
the archconservatism of the Church 
in Portugal. The Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, Dom Manuel Gon- 
calves Cerejeira, was a university 


classmate of Salazar's and has done 
. nothing to jeopardize a long friend- 
^ - ship. 
OR Patriarch published a pam- 


In December of 1967, the 
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phlet entitled *In the Hour of 
Dialogue," in which he defended 
himself from his critics and insisted 
that the Church in Portugal should 
stay out of politics. Dr. Raul Régo, 
a Socialist journalist, decided to 
take literally Dom Manuel’s call 
for a dialogue. On May 10, 1968, 
he published a booklet called 
“Toward a Dialogue With the Car- 
dinal Patriarch." He respectfully 
suggested that Dom Manuel had not 
really answered his critics. Pointing 
to many instances where the Church 
had identified itself with the regime, 
he asked why the hierarchy had re- 
mained silent when the government 


* 


went so far as to delete phrases 
from quotations of Pope Paul's 
speeches printed in the daily press, 
and to exile the bishop of Oporto, 
a critic of the regime. As soon as 
the pamphlet appeared in a book- 
store, the police confiscated all copies 
and arrested Régo, whom they held 
without charges for nine days. 

The Catholic opposition has never 
really recovered from the Pope's 
visit to the shrine at Fatima several 
years ago. The government inter- 
preted this as a papal endorsement 
of Salazar and a rebuff to dissident 
Catholics, who had pleaded with 
His Holiness not to come to Portugal. 

The Socialists too have suffered 
a recent setback. This past spring 
they lost their most distinguished 
and effective leader, Dr. Mario 
Soares, exiled by the government to 
the African island of Sao Tomé. 
Soares, an attorney who had repre- 
sented Delgado and a number of 
political prisoners, had long been a 
thorn in the side of the regime. 
Most observers feel that the reason 
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for his ig quim was he “gover i 
ment’s belief that he had furnished | 
a visiting British journalist with dez E 
tails of a hushed-up sex scandal 
involving top government and in- © 
dustry officials with a penchant for. 
very young girls. CE 
The most interesting of the covert - 
opposition groups is LUAR, the | 
League of Union and Revolutionary E 
Action. Supposedly composed of — 
military people inside Portugal ind 
political exiles in Paris, LUAR har. 
asserted credit for a bank robbery 
in Figueira da Foz in May, 1967, 
and a raid on a military post in 3 
Evora the following September. The = 
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organization claims to be working 
toward an overthrow of the Salazar E c 
regime, although its own ideology 
is obscure. This past January, three 
armed LUAR men tried to enter a 
Portugal from Spain but were ar- 
rested just beyond the border be- 
tween France and Spain. It M 
difficult to assess LUAR's actual and 
potential strength, since opposition - 
groups tend to exaggerate their capa- 1 i 
bilities. Present developments sug- | o 
gest that the PIDE has succeeded 
in infiltrating the organization. E 
At seventy-nine, Salazar has given - 
no indication that a succession prob- . 
lem exists. His immortality appears _ 
to be a basic assumption of the 
regime. From time to time he 
allows one of his ministers to attain — 
the status of potential successor, but — 
then delights in cutting the man ~ 
down. Though there isa monarchist 
sentiment in the country, no one  . 
takes seriously the pretender, Dom - E 
Duarte Nuno. It seems inevitable — 
that the armed forces will ultimately — 
settle the issue of succession. 



















Portugal 





An essential feature of the New 
State has been its ability to control 
the dissemination of information 
within Portugal. Article 22 of the 
constitution states: Public opinion 
is a fundamental part of the policy 
and administration of the country; 
it shall be the duty of the State to 
protect it against all those influences 
which distort it from the truth, 
justice, good administration, and 
the common weal." Of course it is 
the State alone which defines ‘‘truth, 
justice," and so on. In the exercise 
of this function, government censors 
must approve everything printed in 
a Portuguese newspaper, journal, or 
magazine. Books are not precen- 
sored, but the threat of punishment 
effectively deters critical authors and 
their would-be publishers. At the 

same time, Article 23 of the constitu- 
—not only renowned Tequila 


d. Sauza, bearing the official Gon requires newspapers to pring 
am uarantee seal of the Mexican any official notices sent to them by 
=| Government—but also our the government. 

, 1| authentic and superb bottled lhe result is a totally moribund 
(^| cocktails, the Margarita Sauza press, which transmits only what 
~ and the Sauza Sour! the government wants the reading 
public to know, and only when the 
government deems divulgation ap- 
propriate. Foreign papers and mag- 
azines are often the only source of 
information about certain events, 
yet relatively few Portuguese can 
afford to buy them. 

The Portuguese universities are 
not exempt from rigid state control. 
There is no such thing as free 
intellectual inquiry of a sort that 
might lead to criticism of govern- 
ment policy. The structure of the 
universities adds to the stagnation. 
| -: : Tenured professors often have out- 
| Websters Seventh on, ae WEE side jobs, lecture from stale notes, 
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s are 20,000 new words and 
s meanings not found in older 
i. dictionaries. Schools and col- 
A leges everywhere recommend it 
E because it's the only dictionary 
4 based on Websters Third New 
v International, the unabridged au- 
E -thority used by libraries, courts and 
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protests appear to be 
cyclical. Every three years or so, the 
students feel organized enough to 
test their strength against the govern- 
ment. When they do occur, protests 
meet immediate repression. PIDE 
agents and informers have effectively 
infiltrated the universities, and as 
a result students can do virtually 
She Government Printing Office. Pick nothing without police surveillance 
up a copy at book, department and | A and response. On February 21 of 
stationery stores. Only $5.75, $6.75 D^ this year, club-swinging police with 
indexed. dogs charged into a demonstration 
of from 150 to 300 students denounc- 
ing the Vietnam War in front of the 
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They 
made a few arrests, bashed a few 
heads, and for good measure clubbed 
an AP photographer on the scene. 
Though they constitute an oppo- 
| sition force, university students re- 
| lect the elitist nature of Portuguese 
society. The educational system in 
Portugal is a vast pyramid. Primary 
education (six years) is compulsory 
and free. But secondary education 
(seven years) requires payment of 
fees and expenses which put it out 
of reach of working-class children 
who do not win scholarships through 
competitive examinations. The uni- 
versities are even more expensive, 
although scholarships are still avail- 
able. In a recent survey of all uni- 
versity students, only 7.8 percent 
indicated that they came from a 
working-class background. 


Beneficiaries and emigrants 


The thrust of national economic 
policy and the nature of the eco- 
nomic structure further underscore 
the elitism which characterizes Por- 
tuguese life. Upon assuming his 
extraordinary powers, Salazar set 
about to stabilize the economy by 
balancing the budget and taking a 
cautious approach to economic 
growth. Prime beneficiaries of his 
policies have been the relatively few 
families and individuals who control 
most of Portugal’s wealth. The 
government has taken no steps to 
disturb the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in their hands. 

Portugal’s membership in the 
European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA, or the so-called ‘Outer 
Seven") has put some of the younger 
Portuguese economists, technicians, 
and businessmen in contact with 
modern ideas about economic de- 
velopment. They have been quietly 
criticizing Salazar's policies and call- 
ing for the government to play a 
more active role in encouraging 
growth. 

While making comparatively little 
use of its potential power to stimulate 
the economy, the government has 
continued to organize the productive 
sectors of the economy in such a 
way as to ensure stability. "The 
"corporative" structure places all 
workers in syndicates, employers in 
guilds, professional men and women 
in orders, and farmers in what are 
called ‘‘people’s houses." Each of 
these units serves a particular region. 
For example, the hotel employees 
of Lisbon belong to one syndicate, 
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stantiation of this claim stems from 
the fact that during the spate of 
disclosures of secret CIA financing 
two years ago, a CIA conduit was. 
found to have given some money to | 
a foundation which provided several 
scholarships to political exiles from 
Angola and Mozambique. 

On the other hand, the insurgents | 
criticize the United States for arming | 
Portugal, via NATO, and for allow- | 
ing American companies to invest 
heavily in Africa. The U.S. position 
on the former point is that NATO 
agreements forbid the use of NATO 
arms outside Europe, and that the | 
equipment Portugal receives as a 
NATO member is unsuited for 
counterinsurgency activities in the | 
tropics. 

What further complicates Portu- 
guese-American relations is the air 
base on the Azores which the United | 
States has leased from Portugal since 
the beginning of World War II. 
The base is important but not abso- | 
lutely essential to the defense of the | 
Atlantic. Despite an occasional 
veiled threat about terminating the 
lease, the Portuguese thus far have 














refrained from using the base as a. 


means of seriously pressuring the 
United States. | 

If there is anything incongruous | 
about Portugal’s membership in the | 


"family of free nations," U.S. policy | g 


has made little note of it. Pressure | 
from African and Asian nations has 
forced the United States to criticize. 
Portugal in the UN, but the loud | 
anti-Communism of 
regime, as well as Portugal’s strategic | 
location on the Atlantic near the 
Mediterranean, has far outweighed | 
any suggested reappraisals of the | 
American attitude toward Salazar. 

— Joseph A. Page 
(A Report on Portuguese Africa 
will appear in next month's issue.) 











REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 


John S. Carroll has been covering 
Vielnam for the Baltimore sun. 
Stanley Meisler is the Los Angeles 


TIMES's Africa correspondent. Clay- || à 


lon Frilchey is a veteran Washington 
observer. Joseph A. Page, whose 
reports on Brazil have appeared in 
these pages, has recently been in 
Portugal; this fall he became asso- 
ciale professor al Georgetown Uni- 
versily s Graduate Center of Law. 
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Milwaukee’s skilled labor force makes expansion | 
easier. Over 205,000 production workers turn out an — 
incredible range of products, from electrical control | 
gear to women’s fashions. E E 

You won't be hampered by lack of labor skills in - d. E 
Milwaukee. We do the training for you. Tax- - $ 
supported Milwaukee Technical College cdd 
our labor force by 40,000 skilled workers annually. - | 
It trains young people... and up-dates the skills of — T + 
older workers. And, because they've been raised in a — | 
tradition of industry, Milwaukeeans are honest, re- E 
sponsible workers. 3 

No skill-drain worries, either . . ^R 


lt. 


. Milwaukee's  - 


labor force doesn't want to leave hos They like E. ; 
it here. E 
Over 2,000 companies like it here, too. Here they - 
have the richest resource of all: dependable, skilled 
workers with know-how, whatever the job. 


Whatever your product, we've got the skills. 
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Milwaukee... Great for Business, 
Great for Living ...and Growing Greater 





Send for our "More" Booklet 
with many facts about 
Milwaukee. Division of 
Economic Development. 
Dept. TA-10. Office of the 
Mayor, City Hall, ili | 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 if Et 
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_ On frightening historians 


—- Sm: In a recent Atlantic article 


(“Two Cents and More: Advice to 
‘the Secretary of Defense," June 
Atlantic) I mentioned the “tough 
military leaders who so frightened 
“Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (by his 
‘account in A Thousand Days). . . ." 
Mr. Schlesinger, in a subsequent 


letter to the editor (August Atlantic) 


expressed “astonishment”? at the 
‘statement. He claims to have 
“searched A Thousand Days in order 


to find out what could have led" me 


to make it — and found nothing. 
— I suggest Mr. Schlesinger reread 


i the following passages of his book: 


» On March 11...I was sum- 
- moned to a meeting with the Presi- 
dent in the Cabinet Room. An 
- intimidating group sat around the 
Bi 
— table — the Secretary of State, the 
— Secretary of Defense, the director of 
^ the Central Intelligence Agency, 
= three Joint Chiefs resplendent in uni- 
forms and decorations. . . . I shrank 


= into a chair at the far end of the table 


and listened in silence [while the CIA 
urged the Bay of Pigs invasion]. 


(page 240) 


^ — — ...lcan only explain my failure 
to do more than raise a few timid 
questions by reporting that one's 
impulse to blow the whistle on this 
nonsense was simply undone by the 
circumstances of the discussion. 


a It is one thing for a Special Assist- 


. ant to talk frankly in private to a 
President at his request and another 
for a college professor, fresh to the 
government, to interpose his unassisted 
judgment in open meeting against 
that of such august figures as the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and 


~ the Joint Chiefs of Staff, each speak- 


ing with the full weight of his institu- 
tion behind him. Moreover, the advo- 
cates of the adventure had a rhetorical 
advantage. They could strike virile 


- poses and talk of tangible things — 


fire power, air strikes, landing craft 
and so on. (pages 255-256) 


I do not think further comment 
need be made about a historian 
who, on the above record, charges 
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others with ‘‘unscrupulousness,”’ 
"distortion," and ‘‘contempt for 
the normal standards of historical 
scholarship." 

Space permitting, evidence is also 
readily available to answer Mr. 
Schlesinger’s unrelated but more 
complicated charges concerning my 
book. Briefly: first, the reader can 
judge for himself whether a reduction 
of a minor quotation from Joseph 
Grew is misleading to the argument 
of a long historical work. Second, 
Schlesinger seems to believe that the 
tough new line toward Russia that 
Ambassador Harriman urged after 
Roosevelt’s death was a continuation 
of the President's policy. That it was 
a significant shift, however, is all 
but self-evident, as I tried to demon- 
strate in my book. Those with ad- 
ditional interest in this matter may 
wish to consult the previously secret 
documents recently made available 
by the State Department. Despite 
Truman’s 1955 recollection, these 
provide information further illumi- 
nating Harriman’s 1945 effort to 
change the basic thrust of policy. 


Gar ALPEROVITZ 
Institute for Policy Studies 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: It is not my purpose to defend 
Gar Alperovitz from the nit-picking 
attacks of Mr. Schlesinger. I merely 
wish to note that Mr. Schlesinger’s 
purpose was to tarnish cold-war 
revisionism with his non sequitur 
attack on Mr. Alperovitz’s standards 
of scholarship. Mr. Schlesinger sug- 
gests that because of the “‘two (of 
many)" ''distortions" in Atomic Di- 
plomacy “one cannot take him [AI- 
perovitz] very seriously as a his- 
torian.” 

Whatever the merit of Schlesin- 
ger’s specific attacks on Mr. Al- 
perovitz's book, nothing has come 
to light to challenge its main theses, 
namely, that the decision to drop 
the bomb on Hiroshima was made 
while the government knew full well 
it was not necessary to force the 
surrender of Japan, and that the 


real reason it was dropped was so 
that the bargaining at Potsdam 
could continue with “this weapon 
rather ostentatiously on our hip," 
to use the disapproving description 
of Henry L. Stimson. 

The cold-war revisionism that 
Mr. Schlesinger tried to halt in 
a Foreign Affairs article recently is 
examining the very roots of our 
foreign policy. It is slowly and often 
with painstaking scholarship ex- 
ploding the myths (and lies) that 
produced Vietnam as a natural out- 
growth of the post-war Weltan- 
schauung of xenophobic anti-Com- 
munism Mr. Schlesinger and other 
liberals helped establish. He natu- 
rally wants to protect that world 
view while at the same time pur- 
suing the contradictory course of 
extricating the nation from Viet- 
nam without containing Commu- 
nism. He is entitled to play 
schizophrenic games if he likes, 
but he should not try to use his 
nonexistent influence to stifle the 
creative cold-war revisionists who 
are trying to make our foreign 
policy more human, rather than 
just smarter. 


MICHAEL MEEROPOL 
Madison, Wis. 


Advice and consent 
Sır: Bill Moyers in your July issue 
(“Bill Moyers Talks About LBJ, 
Power, Poverty, War, and the 
Young") is “for getting down to the 
lowest common denominators of au- 
thority” and thinks that “getting 
there is going to be hard." On 
this side of the Atlantic, what might 
be hard would be to get down to 
the highest common denominator. 

Coming from a high official in 
the United States, such a statement 
shows that arithmetic is not the 
same West and East. Is not there 
an explanation for recent mis- 
understandings in financial mat- 
ters between your government and 
ours? 

JEAN F. MONNET 


Paris, France | 
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We plan the size of the 
guest list to fit the hall. 
We make sure hats don't 
get lost and families 
stay together. Serve a 
drink to any hand that 
wants one, and bring 
dinner to the table on 
real unchipped china. 
While it's still hot. We're 
pretty good at this sort 
of thing. From Chicago, 
Montreal, and New York, to Zurich, Geneva, 





Frankfurt or Lisbon. You see, it isn't our first wedding. 
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Heidi wouldn’t lie. 
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Sir: In the August issue of the 
Atlantic, in which you were kind 
enough to carry my report on Malta, 
you refer to me as manager of Mal- 
ta's television station. 

Just for the record, the manager 
is my colleague Bill Fenton. My 
own job is that of Personal Assistant 
to the General Manager of the Malta 
Television Service Limited, and 
of Rediffusion (Malta) Limited, 
which does radio broadcasting on the 
island. 


RoBERT STIMSON 
St. Julians, Malta 


Sin: After reading Stephen Shepard's 
report, The Supersonic Boom, in 
the August Atlantic, I find myself 
again enraged at the apparent 
simplemindedness of our elected 
officials in Washington. 

I lived for two years in a Northern 
California community which Air 
Force planes whip over a couple 
of times a day on their many ghost- 
hunting expeditions, particularly 
around lunchtime. I have heard 
of livestock frightened almost to 
death, or at least enough to be 
unable to produce milk, eggs, and 
so forth. Unimportant perhaps to 
Boeing, whose airplanes don’t use 
milk or eggs, but very important to 
a small farmer who is trying to make 
a living. 

I have been startled every time 
a boom occurs, perhaps four or 
five times a week. I have watched 
my windows shake and flex almost to 
the breaking point, especially the 
sliding glass door to our patio. I 
have seen our little son awakened 
from a nap almost hysterical. I 
have watched cracks appear in our 
wall immediately after the booms. 
I know of one instance where, on 
a construction project, an excavated 
hillside came tumbling down be- 
cause of a boom. No men were 
hurt or equipment damaged, only 
because it was lunchtime and the 
workers had left that particular site 
to eat, but, if buts count in Congress, 
had it been any other time, that 
one boom could have been disas- 
trous. 


For your information, 
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biggest-selling Canadian. 
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The Algiers Incident 


Sir: I have just read Mr. Weeks’s 
review of Mr. Hersey’s new book 
(The Algiers Motel Incident, August 
Atlantic). Surely he cannot mean 
what he appears to mean when he 


Seagram's VO. Canadian. 
Known by the company it keeps. 
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says, summarizing the incident in 
the Algiers Motel, “They asked for 
trouble and they got it." Are we to 
believe that, for the crime of shooting 
off a starter’s pistol during a time of 
violence and unrest, to be terrorized, 
insulted, beaten, and mutilated is a 
fit and just punishment? That a 
kind of justice was done? 

I would like Mr. Weeks to make 
himself more clear on this point. 
As his remark stands, it seems 
to me to be one of the most ex- 
traordinary and brutal remarks I 
have ever heard, and it fills me with 
terror for the future of this country 
that a man like him should say such 
a thing. 

Jonn Horr 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Weeks replies: 

Yes, those are hard words, as I 
knew when I let them stand. They 
were written in dismay, not vin- 
dictiveness. 

The sniping of police and firemen 
under the cover of dark is despicable, 
and we must not underestimate the 
resentment against it which is rising 
throughout the nation. If continued 
it could do more to damage the 
cause of the black Americans than 
any other single act. ‘There was 
sniping in the vicinity of the Algiers 
Motel, where the young Negroes 
had taken refuge, and they knew it; 
they probably knew from the radio 
that one policeman had been shot 
to death, and they certainly knew 
that the area was closely patrolled 
by the National Guard, state and 
city police. They were not juve- 
niles; they had served time and were 
now hiding out with white prosti- 
tutes. To fire a gun, even with 
blank cartridges, from the upper 
story, in the dark and under these 
circumstances, was defiance for 
which I have no sympathy. No 
one can condone the brutality which 
followed and for which the police 
were to blame, and no one should 
condone the arrogant defiance of the 
blacks which led up to it. 


The ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can 
rarely accommodate letters in ex- 
cess of 500 words. Light editing, for 


style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume 


that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 
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Magnavox created the world's most advanced 
color TV. To please two kinds of people. 
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Widian iiai, with biggest picture in color TV. 
To please a woman, Magnavox creates beauti- remote control ever devised. And high fidelity 
ful cabinetry —superbly crafted, hand-rubbed speakers for better listening. 
to a lustrous finish. In many elegant styles to Magnavox is sold through selected deal- 
enhance any home. ers (see Yellow Pages). Prices start at $319.90. 
Magnavox Color TV is beautifully made, 
inside and out ...to please both a man and a 
woman. And that's just about everybody. 


To please a man, 
Magnavox developed 
Automatic Color that 
fine-tunes your set 
automatically, perfect- Mee — 
ly. The most complete 15” (diag.) portable. — 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE YOUNG E 
By RICHARD POIRIER c 
The war is a real one, though many of the elders who wage it will nol acknowledge it. Campus after campus blows. b 


The “hot minority” of the disenchanted grows, in number and in anger. In this Special Section, the distinguished 
author (A WORLD ELSEWHERE), editor (PARTISAN REVIEW), and professor of English (Rutgers) Richard Poirier 
warns that by repressing the rebellion of youth instead of understanding, we are in danger of losing the best of our ` 
natural resources — “youth in its best and truest form, of rebellion and hope." Next come voices from the rebellion 


(pages 65-68), including a robust attack from James S. Kunen, a nineleen-year-old student at Columbia, and in ; 


conclusion (page 69), a visit with the campus young of a quarter century ago, middle-aged now and caught in E a 


concern and puzzlement at their 25th reunion. 


ss social systems which organize and rationalize 
contemporary life have always been ingeniously 
armed for the day when youth would rebel against 
the essentially pastoral status assigned to it. De- 
spite pamperings until recently unimaginable, 
despite economic briberies and various psycho- 
logical coercions, the rebellion has broken out. 
Predictably, the response to it is a gradual escalation 
involving a more naked use of the tactics that were 
supposed to prevent, but which also helped to 
provoke, the crisis in the first place: patronizations, 
put-downs, and tongue-lashings, along with offers 
of a place in the governing system if only the system 
is left intact and promises that in any case the 
future itself holds the solution to whatever now 
seems to be the trouble. If this technique sounds 
familiar in its mixture of brutality and pacification, 
in its combination of aggression and absorption, 
noted by Edgar Freidenberg in his brilliant analysis 
of the adult treatment of the adolescent minority, 
if it sounds vaguely like methods used in other and 
related domestic and foreign conflicts, then the 
point is obvious: our society is unfortunately struc- 
tured, in the prevalent forms of its language and 
thinking, in ways designed to suppress some of the 
most vital elements now struggling into conscious- 
r ness and toward some awareness of their frustrated 
E. powers. 


E EN. Copyright (C) 1968, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved, 





This struggle is essentially a cultural one, regard- - 


less of the efforts by older people to make political 
use of it or to place it, unflatteringly, within the 


terms of traditional politics, particularly cold-war | 


politics. The intellectual weapons used in the war 
against youth are from the same arsenal — and 
the young know this — from which war is being 
waged against other revolutionary movements, 
against Vietnam, against any effective justice, as 
distinguished from legislative melodrama, in matters 
of race and poverty. 
gested, are by no means crude. They scarcely 
look at times like weapons at all, and many of the 
people most adroit in handling them, writers and 
teachers as well as politicians, aren't even aware 
that they are directing against youth arguments of 
a kind used also to rationalize other policies which 
they consider senseless and immoral. Aside from 
the political necessities of candidates, why is it that 
people who can be tough-mindedly idealistic in 
opposition to our actions in Vietnam or to our 
treatment of the powerless, talk about youth and 
think about the rebellion of youth in a manner 
implicit in the mentality that produces and excuses 
these other barbarities? The reason, I think, is 
that most people don't want to face the possibility 
that each of these troubles grows from the same 
root and can be traced back to the same murky 


These weapons, as Pve sug- — 
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E recesses within each of us and within the social new ‘enemies’ but at old ones already in tatters.” 
= organisms to which we have lent ourselves.. They Just at a glance one had to wonder why ‘‘enemies,”’ 
= prefer isolated and relatively visible sources for new or old, were assigned the unreality of quotation 
- such difficulties, along with the illusion that each marks. Has the semblance of negotiations made 
of them is susceptible to accredited forms of political the war in Vietnam disappear as an “enemy”? 
E! or economic cleansing. By contrast, it is the | Does he mean racial injustice? the horrors of 
= conviction of the most militant young people, and ^ urban life? the smothering effects of educational 
= Of some older ones, that any solutions will require institutions of which he is himself one of the most 
—— Aa radical change in the historical, philosophical, ^ active critics? Pm afraid these enemies aren't so 
= . and psychological assumptions that are the founda- easily dispelled. The degree to which they press 
E tions of any political or economic system. Some against DeMott’s own “‘cool’’ dismissal of them is 
kind of cultural revolution is therefore the necessary in fact made evident, with engaging innocence, in 
= prelude even to our capacity to think intelligently the very form of his essay. In order to find a 
~ . about political reformation. requisite dispassion for his own style, as against 
b Oddly enough, the young are proved right, in what he mistakenly takes for the dominant style 
" A this supposition at least, by the nature of the attacks of this decade, he must project himself to the end 
x made against them. I don't mean attacks from of the century and then look back at us. Like 
. the likes of Reagan and Wallace, but those coming other critics of our violence, he is himself already 
—— from becalmed and sensible men, whose modera- visiting the famous year 2000, programming for 
tion is of a piece with their desire to increase the which, as we are cautioned by a number of dis- 
E. . efficiency of the present system. At work in these tinguished economists, sociologists, and techni- 
attacks are the same tendencies of thought and cians, will only be disrupted by people who fail to 
... language that shape the moderate, rationalizing remain politely soft-spoken amid the accumulat- 
_ analyses of the other nightmares I’ve mentioned. ing squalor, blood, and suffering of their lives. 
~ They help us to sleep through them during the This peculiar form of address, by which we are 
—— night and during most of the day. asked to hear our present as if it were our past, 
E suggests yet another and more subtle method of 
E | repression — the futuristic — now especially popu- 
E M lar in the social sciences. A notably unembarrassed 
EC AYBE the most prevalent of these tendencies ^ practitioner, and yet another writer commended 
- js the insistence on a language that is intellectually by the article in Time magazine, is Zbigniew 
-... *cool," a language aloof from militant or revolu- Brzezinski, director of the Rescarch-Institute on 
tionary vocabularies, which in their exclusion sound Communist Affairs at Columbia, recently a member 
—. excessive, exaggerated, and unserviceable. Thiscool ^ of the Policy Planning Staff of the State Depart- 
-  Janguage is not at all dull or plodding. On the ment, and now head of Hubert Humphrey's 
- A contrary, it's full of social flair; it swings with big “task force" on foreign affairs. Also concerned be- 
b- words, slang words, naughty words, leaping nimbly cause revolutionary loudmouths and their young 
— — from the “way out” to the “way in” — it really adherents are incited by the past rather than the 
- holds the world together, hips and squares alike. future — keep in mind that there is no present, 
_ The best working example is the style of Time in case you thought it was hurting someone — 
—— magazine, and it wasn’t surprising in a recent issue Brzezinski has published two futuristic position 
to find a piece full of compliments to what were papers in the New Republic: “The American Tran- 
— . titularly called *Anti-Revolutionaries.? With the sition," and more recently, *Revolution and 
= suave observation that writers like these **who Counterrevolution (But Not Necessarily About 
t . prefer rationality to revolution are by no means Columbia!).?” Happily bounding over invisible 
L conservative," they honored three distinguished rainbows, Brzezinski lets us know that, like it or 
commentators on youth and other scenes. One of not, we are already becoming a ‘“‘technetronic - 
= the three, Benjamin DeMott, a professor of English society,” and any old-fashioned doctrinal or ideo- 
— at Amherst, diversely active as a novelist, critic, logical habits — as if ideology wouldn't be inherent 
= and educational innovator, had earlier written an in his imagined social systems — will get us into 
—— essay in the Sunday New York Times Magazine on real, permanent troubles instead of temporary 
E- the style of what he called the “spirit of over-kill^ ^ ones. We'll fail to adapt, that is, to “the require- 





among some of his fellow writers, especially those 
of the revolutionary fringe like Paul Goodman, 
Andrew Kopkind, and Susan Sontag. 

According to DeMott, the verbal violence of 
this decade ‘‘was” (and I’ll get to the significance 
of this past tense in a moment) “‘pressed not at 


ments of the metamorphic age," and thus miss the 
chance of creating a ‘‘meritocratic democracy" 
in which “a community of organization-oriented, 
application-minded intellectuals [can relate] itself 
more effectively to the political system than their 
predecessors." 


We need only stay calm, and 
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admittedly such language is not designed to excite 
us, since “improved governmental performance, 
and its increased sensitivity to social needs is 
being stimulated by the growing involvement in 
national affairs of what Kenneth Boulding has 
called the Educational and Scientific Establish- 
ment (EASE)." 

Deifications have of course always been an- 
nounced by capitalization. As in religion, so in 
politics: an **excessive" concern for the present is 
a sure way of impairing your future. If, in the one 
case, you might as well surrender your will to 
God, in the other you might as well surrender it to 
EASE, or, getting back to DeMott patiently wait- 
ing there at the turn of the century, to “the archi- 
tects of the Great Disengagement,” with ‘‘their 
determination to negotiate the defusing of The 
Words as well as of The Bombs.” But I’m afraid 
it’s merely symptomatic of how bad things are 
now that many of those who want the young and 
the rebellious to be more quiet follow the advice 
of Hubert Humphrey: they speak to the young not 
about the past, not even about the present, but 
about some future, which, as _ prognosticators, 
they’re already privileged to know. ‘They are 
There; the revolutionists are living in the Past. 
And who is here and now, living, suffering, and 
impassioned in the present? Apparently no one, 
except maybe a few of what Brzezinski likes to call 
the ‘historical irrelevants.”’ 

If the young are inarticulate, if, when they do 
try to expound their views, they sound foolish, 
are these, and other examples of adult thinking 
and writing which Pll get to presently, somehow 
evidences of superior civilization, something to be 
emulated, the emanations of a system worth saving 
from revolution? Such arguments and such uses 
of language — almost wholly abstracted from the 
stuff of daily life as it is lived in this year, these 
months, this week—do not define but rather 
exemplify the cultural and linguistic crisis to 
which the young are responding with silence even 
more than with other demonstrations of their nearly 
helpless discontent. “Power, or the shadow cast 
by power, always ends in creating an axiological 
writing, > as the French critic Roland Barth puts 
it, *in which the distance which usually separates 
fact from value disappears within the space of a 
word." ‘To prefer “rationality? to ‘‘revolution” 
is good Time magazine language. It can't be 
faulted except by those who feel, as I do, that a 
revolution is probably necessary if rationality is 
to be restored to a society that thinks it has been 
operating rationally. If the young are “revo- 
lutionary," and if this is the reverse of “rational,” 
what, then, is the nature of the rationality they’re 
attacking? Quite aside from science fiction passing 
for history in the writings we’ve just looked at, are 


2 "e 


the practices of the United States government | 
with regard to most issues of race, poverty, the  - 
or even the postal service 
Is it rational to vote an increase of < 
money for Vietnam, and on the same hot day in. 
July, cut appropriations for the summer employ- _ 
ment of young Negroes and Puerto Ricans, thus | 
helping to encourage a bloody summer at home - 


war, the gun laws, 


rational? 


while assuring one abroad? 
These are all, as Brzezinski would point out, 


complex issues, and according to him, they will | 


not be solved by “‘historical irrelevants," by those 


who, with revolutionary fervor, are yearning, as 
he would have it, for the simplicities of the past — 


and who therefore ‘‘will have no role to play in 
the new technetronic society." But what has de- 


cided, since I know no people who have, that we _ 
want his “‘technetronic society," that it is desirable — 
Who decides that it is necessary  - 
or even good for certain issues to be construed as - 
complex and therefore susceptible only to the - 


or inevitable? 


diagnosticians who would lead such a society? 
Why have certain issues become complex and who 
is served by this complexity? Why is the life we 


already lead, mysterious and frightening as it is, 
to be made even more so by the ridiculous shapes 


conjured up in Brzezinski's jaw-breaking termi- 
nologies? Some issues are not simple, which does 


not mean that some others are not unnecessarily _ 
complex. It is clear to everyone that Vietnam is - 
"complex." But it is equally clear that it need not, - 
for us, have become complex; that it might noteven 


have existed as an issue, except for those members of 
EASE who helped justify our continued presence 


there. Maybe the secret is that it is really “easy” 3 


to be complex. 


a ae funniest and in a way the most innocent . 
example of this kind of no-thinking passing in - 
sound and cadence for responsible, grown-up 
good sense is offered by George Kennan. The | 
third figure heralded for his rationality in the Time — 
article, Kennan is a renowned historian, a former _ 


ambassador to the Soviet Union, and the author of 
yet another containment policy, this one for youth. 


Kennan’s specialty is what might be called “the y 


argument from experience,” easily slipping into 


“the argument from original sin.” “The decisive | 


seat of evil in this world,” he tells us in Democracy 
and the Student Left, a just-published debate between 


him and nearly forty students and teachers, “is _ 


not in social and political institutions, and not 
even, as a rule, in the ill-will or iniquities of 
statesmen, but simply in the weakness and im- 


perfection of the human soul itself." No one can 
deny a proposition so general, but surely onl E 
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someone who likes for other reasons to plead the 
inescapable complexity of issues could propose 
such an idea to people wondering how the hell we 
got into Vietnam or why millions of poor in a 
country so rich must go hungry every day. 

Kennan has, of course, had direct experience 
with other revolutions and with other people who 
have ignored the imperfections of the human soul 
simply by denying its existence. No wonder it 
often sounds, then, as if the militant young are 
merely his chance at last to give a proper dressing- 
down to the kind of fellows who brought on the 
Russian Revolution, his historical analogies being 
to that extent, at least, more complimentary to 
the young than Brzezinski's evocation of Luddites 
and Chartists. *I have heard it freely confessed 
by members of the revolutionary student generation 
of Tsarist Russia," Kennan rather huffily reports, 
"that, proud as they were of the revolutionary 
exploits of their youth, they never really, learned 
anything in their university years; they were too 
busy with politics." Earlier, from Woodrow Wilson 
at his prissiest, he describes an ideal ‘‘at the very 
center of our modern institutions of higher learn- 
ing": it is a “free place," in Wilson's words, *'itself 
a little world; but not perplexed, living with a 
singleness of aim not known without; the home of 
sagacious men." 

Was it such sagacious men, one must ask, since 
it surely was not the rampaging students, who 
assumed that this ideal place should also house 


ROTC units, defense projects, recruiters from 
Dow Chemical, and agents of the CIA? An 
ideal institution frced of those perplexities — which 


evidently do not bother Mr. Kennan — is precisely 
what the students have been agitating for. It is 
not possible to think about learning now without 
being, as he pejoratively puts it, “‘busy with 
politics.” The university officials and the govern- 
ment have seen to that. But again, Kennan prob- 
ably doesn’t regard ROTC as a political presence 
on campus, and students are *busy with politics" 
not in the precious hours wasted on drill and 
military science, but only while agitating against 
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these activities, which are mostly useless even from 
a military point of view. Out of this mess of verbal 
and moral assumptions, the finest and stiffest 
blossom is the phrase ‘“‘freely confessed": imagine 
having the gall to tell someone outright that as a 
student you hadn't even done your assignments 
while trying to overthrow a corrupt and despotic 
government. Doubtless that government also 
preferred its universities *not perplexed” by any- 
thing related to the conduct of public affairs. 
Compared with the futuristic modes of Brzezinski 
and DeMott, Kennan’s mode of argument is at 
least honest about seeing the present only as if 
it were the past. In its rather ancient charm it 
isn’t nearly so dangerously effective as still other less 
explicitly theological, less passionate, more aca- 
demically systematized methods now in vogue for 
abridging youthful radicalism or transcendentalism. 
Consider for example what might be called the 
tight-contextual method. This is particularly 
useful in putting assassinations in their place, or 
rather in no-place (‘‘it was not Dallas that curled 
a finger round that trigger and pulled it; it was 
a sad and sick individual," one informant irre- 
futably told me), and in explaining why we cannot 
withdraw from Vietnam. ‘That country gets re- 
duced, in this form of argument, to some thousands 
of vaguely identified friends whom we cannot 
desert, even though their worth is even more diffi- 
cult to locate than is their presence during combat 
operations. Of course this kind of analysis works 
wonders on anything as worldwide and variously 
motivated as student or youth protest. Unanswer- 
ably the students at Columbia are not the students 
in Paris or Czechoslovakia or even Berkeley. 
Like the leaders in any generation, the rebellious 
students are only a small minority of the young, 
a minority even of the student bodies they belong 
to. There are local, very special reasons not only 
for the motivations of each group but for each of 
the different acts of each group. What is astonish- 
ing, however, is that they all do act, that they are 
all acting now, that the youth of the world almost 
on signal have found local causes — economic, 








social, political, academic ones — to fit an ap- 
parently general need to rebel. So universal and 
simultaneous a response to scarcely new causes 
reveals in the young an imaginative largeness 
about the interconnection of issues, an awareness 
of their wider context, of a world in which what in 
former decades would have been a local war is 
now symptomatic, as is poverty. and the quality 
of life in our cities, of where the dominant forms 
of thinking have taken us. Again, it can be said 
that the young are in effect rebelling against pre- 
cisely the kinds of analysis that are inadequate to 
explain what the young are up to. More terrifying 
than the disorder in the streets is the disorder 
in our heads; the rebellion of youth, far from being 
a cause of disorder, is rather a reaction, a rebellion 
against the disorder we call order, against our failure 
to make sense of the way we live now and have 
lived since 1945. 

Yet another form of restrictive or deflationary 
analysis — and appropriately the last Pll consider 
— is a special favorite of literary critics and his- 
torians as well as politicians: the anti-apocalyptic. 
Implicit in some of the methods we've already 
looked at, this one dampens revolutionary enthu- 
siasms with the information that history has 
recorded such efforts before and also recorded their 
failure — the Abolitionists, the young Bolsheviks, 
the Luddites. All claims to uniqueness are either 
tarnished by precedent or doomed to meaning- 
lessness. We've been through it all, and are now 
doing the best we can, given — and here we're 
back at the borders of Original Sin — our imperfect 
state of being. In the treatment of militant youth, 
this type of argument is especially anxious to 
expose any elitist or fascist tinge in the young, 
with their stress on a chimerical ‘‘participatory 
democracy” or their infantile assumption that the 
worst must be allowed to happen—let us say 
the election of George Wallace — if ever the in- 
herent horrors of the ‘“‘System,’? and thus the 
necessities of revolution, are to become apparent 
to everyone. Some people do talk this way; some 
people always have. But only a minority of the 








THE WAR AGAINST THE YOUNG 


articulate and protesting young lend themselves 
to anything so politically programmatic. Such 
arguments are wholly peripheral to the emergence 
of youth as a truly unique historical force for 
which there are no precedents. Youth is an es- 
sentially nonpolitical force, a cultural force, that 
signals, while it can’t by itself initiate, the prob- 
able beginnings of a new millennium, though 
hardly the one described in the Book of Revelations, 
If only because of its continuously fluid, continu- 
ously disappearing and emerging, membership, 
it is incapable of organizing itself into shapes suit- 
able to the political alliances that can be made by 
other, more stable minority groups like the blacks. 
It has no history; it may never have one, but it 
is that shared experience of all races which may 
come finally to dominate our imagination of what 
we are. 


Ware: is happening to the youth of the world 
deserves the freest imagination, the freest attention 
that older people are capable of giving. It requires 
an enormously strenuous, and for most people, 
probably impossible, intellectual effort. Working 
within the verbal and conceptual frames — a 
sadly appropriate word — against which the re- 
bellion of youth is in large part directed, we must 
try to invent quite different ways of seeing, imagin- 
ing, and describing. So complicated is the task 
linguistically that it is possible to fail merely because 
of the vocabulary with which, from the best inten- 
tions, we decide to try. It is perhaps already irrele- 
vant, for example, to discuss the so-called student re- 
volt as if it were an expression of “youth.” ‘The 
revolt might more properly be taken as a repudia- 
tion by the young of what adults call “youth.” It 
may be an attempt to cast aside the strangely 
exploitative and at once cloying, the protective and 
impotizing concept of **youth" which society foists 
on people who often want to consider themselves 
adults. Is it youth or is it the economic and sexual 
design of adult society that is being served by what 
Erik Erikson calls the “moratorium,” the period 
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- ben people under twenty-one are “allowed” to 
discover their identities without at the same time 
having to assume adult responsibilities? Quite 
Bibainfully, the young have suddenly. made us aware 
ihat the world we have been seeing isn’t neces- 
E sarily the world at all. Not only that France wasn’t 
- France, but that even the young weren't neces- 
_ sarily that thing we call “young.” It is no longer 
= a matter of choice therefore: we must learn to know 
E the world differently, including the young, or we 
may not know it until it explodes, thus showing 
forth its true nature, to follow the logic of Marx, 
- only i in the act and at the moment of breakdown. 
1 Before asking questions about the propricty and 
_ programs of young militants who occupy buildings, 
- burn cars, and fight the police, let's first ask what 
3 _ kind of world surrounds these acts. Let's not con- 
. ceive of the world as a place accidentally controlled 
E by certain people whose wickedness or stupidity 
í- has been made evident by disaster, or as the scene 
of injustices whose existence was hidden from us. 
Because to do so implies that we are beguiled rather 
. than responsible even for specific things that we do 
- not know are happening. We're in danger of be- 
Becoming like the Germans before the war who 
afterward turned to their children with dismay, 
then surprise, then amnesia. Such analogies to 
— our present situation, and even more to an antici- 
pated one, are not exact, but neither are they 

— remote. 


E — Aux world we now live in cannot get any better 

f merely by changing its managers or improving 
= some of its circumstances. It exists as it does be- 
cause of the way we think about one another and 
- because of our incapacity, so far at least, to learn 


to think differently. For.those who fought in it 


A: . and who are now the middle generation and 
parents of the young, World War II gave absolutely 
-the worst kind of schooling. It trained us to think 
in extraordinarily simplistic terms about politics 
and history. One might even say that it made 
people my age strangely apolitical and ahis- 
torical. We were convinced that evil resided in 

— Nazism and Fascism, and that against these noth- 

- ing less than total victory was acceptable: The 

= very concept of total victory or unconditional sure 

= render was part of a larger illusion that all wicked- 

- ness was entrenched in certain places, circum- 

E ces and persons, and very subtly these were 

_ differentiated from the people or the nations 

= where they found hospitality. he Morgenthau 

Eu . plan had no chance of success, and not simply 

_ because it was economically unfeasible i in proposing 

a the creation of an agrarian state between the West 
. and the East. It would have had the even more 


A tactically dangerous effect of blaming a people 
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for a war. Thereby two embarrassing questions 
would have been raised: either that the Germans 
were really a separate kind of people, or if not, 
that they were like us, and must therefore have had 
some understandable provocation for acting as 
they did. And what could that provocation have 
been if not something for which we too had a 
responsibility? No — better just talk about the 
eradication of Nazism and warlords. 

Like all wars, World War II blinded us to the 
conditions at home that required our attention, 
and so did the cold war that followed: for nearly 
twenty-five years we looked at foreign devils 
rather than domestic ills. ‘The consequences were 
even worse in our thinking, however, or rather in 
our not thinking, about the true sources and 
locations of our trouble. They are within our- 
selves and within the mechanisms of our own 
society. One reason why those in the parental 
generation cannot understand the rebellion of the 
young is that our own “rebellion” was managed: 
for us, while for the young now it is instinctive 
and invented and unprogrammed. Our protest 
movement was the war itself, the crusade against 
Nazism, Fascism, and Japanese imperialism. In 
many ways our youth didn't matter to the world. 
I went into the infantry in 1943 at seventeen, 
fought in Germany, and came out in 1946 imagin- 
ing that Pd helped cleanse the globe and could 
therefore proceed to make up for lost personal 
time at the university, where a grateful government 
paid my expenses. 

If the war absorbed and ‘homogenized the 
political feelings of the millions like me who are 
now the parents of people nearly old enough to be 
drafted for a quite different kind of war, the G.I. 
Bill of Rights gave us an experience of college and 
university life different from any before or since. 
The G.I. Bill was legislation of enormous political 
and social importance. It allowed the first huge 
influx into colleges, universities, and later into 
the academic profession, of people who for financial 
and social reasons weren't before recognized as 
belonging to the group which represents youth as 
our society likes to imagine it— the students. 
But, given their backgrounds, which made them 
poignantly anxious to take advantage of an op- 
portunity they never thought available, much less 
a right, given their age, service experience, sexual 
maturity, and often marriage, this influx of a new 
kind of student had a stabilizing rather than a 
disrupting effect. We were maybe the first really 
serious mass of students who ever entered the 
academy, designed up till then, and still designed, 
to prolong immaturity until the ridiculous age of 
twenty-one or later. 

If we were serious, it was in a bad sense, I’m 
afraid: we wanted so much to make it that we 
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— . . didn't much question the value of what we were 
E doing. Pm not surprised that so few people my 
E. age are radical even in temperament. My fellow 


academicians who came through the process I’ve 
described have fitted all too nicely into the Anglo- 
philic gentility of most areas of academic life, 
into the death-dealing social manners promoted 
by people who before the war could afford the 


education. For how many families did the fact 
that ‘my boy" is a professor, especially a professor 
— in English, mean the final completion of citizenship 
|». — papers? ' Because that's what most of the prolifer- 
ation of exams, graduate or otherwise, really add 
up to. Much more than the reputed and exag- 
gerated effect of television and other media in 
creating a self-conscious community: of the young 
(effects shared, after all, by people in their thirties 
and early forties), it is the peculiar nature of World 
E War II and of subsequent schooling experience 
— - which separates the older from the younger but 
|»... still contiguous groups. 

In thinking about the so-called generation gap, 
then, I suggest that people my age think not ‘so 
much about the strangeness of the young but about 
their own strangeness. Why is it *they" rather 
than *we" who are unique? By what astonishing 
arrogance do people my age propose to themselves 





Times Sunday Book Review by a critic who wrote 
that during the summer he would support Mc- 
Carthy and that “beyond that, full-time opposition 
to radical or reactionary excesses in the arts and 
criticism strikes me as proper and sufficient activity 
for a critic. And political enough, too, in its ulti- 
mate implications." ‘The ultimate implications 
are dead center. Dead because what can anyone 
mean now by an “excess,” and from where does 
M one measure it unless, like the person in question, 
— — he entertains, as do most of my contemporaries, 
_ the paranoiac illusion that he has emerged a 
e representative of True Nature? 

E Only when the adult world begins to think of 
itself as strange, as having a shape that is not 
entirely necessary, much less lovely, only when it 
begins to see that the world, as it has now been 
made visible to us in forms and institutions, isn't 
i: all there, maybe less than half of it — only then can 
we begin to meet the legitimate anguish of the 
young with something better than the cliché that 
eur they have no program. Revolutionaries seldom 
m do. One can be sick and want health, jailed and 
want freedom, inwardly dying and want a second 
birth without a program. For what the radical 
youth want to do is to expose the mere contingency 
of facts which have been considered essential. 
—  . That is a marvelous thing to do, the necessary 
=~ . prelude to our being able, any of us, to think of 
















long haul of graduate as well as undergraduate 


the program described recently in the New York 
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a program which is more than merely the patchir 2 
up of social systems that were never adequate to 5 
the people they were meant to serve. 


| ME reformers, no matter how tough, won’ Um 
effect and might even forestall the necessary — 
changes. In our universities, for example, there i isg 
no point in removing symptoms and leaving the 
germs. It is true, as the young have let us know " 
with an energy that isn't always convenient even. 
to sympathizers like myself, that our universite 
are too often run by fat cats, that renowned P: 
fessors are bribed by no or little teaching, that z 
disproportionate amount of teaching is done by. 
half-educated, miserably underpaid, and distracted i 
graduate assistants, that, as a consequence of this | 
imbalance, research of Um most exciting kind has - 
very little immediate bearing on curriculum, whic v 
remains much as it has for the past fifty years, | 
and that, as Martin Duberman eloquently showed _ 
in a recent issue of Daedalus, authoritarianism in a 
curriculum and in teaching, not to be confused | 
with being an authority in a subject, is so much — 
a part of our educational system that university | : 
students arrive already crippled even for the — 
freedom one is prepared to give them. These con- — 
ditions exist in a pattern of idiotic requirements | | 
and childish, corrupting emoluments not simply - 
because our universities are mismanaged. T 
mismanagement has itself a prior cause which is A 
to be found in the way most people think about | 
scholarship and its relation to teaching — a question M 
which is a kind of metaphor for the larger one of 
the relations between the generations: what con- | 
ditions permit the most profitable engagements | 
between an older mind that is trained and knowl- — 
edgeable and a younger one anxious to discover — 
itself but preconditioned by quite different cultural - 
circumstances? 33 

These circumstances have, of course, aways 
differed between one generation and another, but | 
never so radically as now. Never before have so E 
many revered subjects, like literature itself, seemed — 
obsolete in any strict compartmental form; never 2 
before have the divisions between such subjects _ a 
as anthropology, sociology, and languages seemed — 
more arbitrary and harmful to intelligent inquiry; 
and seldom in the history of modern civilization 
has there been a greater need felt by everyone for — 
a new key to our mythologies, a key that we  - 
nervously feel is about to be found. For if we are | s 
at a moment of terror we are also at a moment of - 
great expectation and wonder, for which the 
young have a special appetite. To meet this | 3 
challenge, the universities need to dismantle their | 
entire academic structure, their systems of courses - 
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and requirements, their notion of what constitutes 
the proper fields and subjects of academic inquiry. 
Most people who teach have in their heads some 


_ ideal university, and mine would be governed by.a 


single rule: there is nothing that does not need 
to be studied in class, including, of course, the 
oddity of studying in a class. Everything and every- 
body, the more randomly selected the better, has 
to be subjected to questions, especially dumb 
questions, and to the elicitation of answers. The 
point is that nothing must be taken for other than 
"strange," nothing must be left alone. Study the 
morning paper, study the teacher, study the listless 
slouching of some students — half-dead already at 
eighteen. But above all, those working in advanced 
research sponsored at any university would also 
let capable students study that rescarch and 
ask questions about it. And if in fact some things 
cannot be taught, then that in itself should be the 
subject of inquiry. The hierarchies that might 
evolve would be determined on a wholly pragmatic 
basis: for subjects, by the amount of effort and 
time needed to make something yield up the 


—— dimensions of its mystery; for any way of thinking, 


by the degree to which it raises a student to eye 
level with the potentialities of a subject, the degree 
to which it can tune his ears into it. Above all, 
the university would be a place where curricula 
are discovered anew perhaps every year or so. 
Ihe argument that the demands of an existing 
student body cannot be allowed to determine 
policy for succeeding ones would mean the reverse 
of what it now means: not that changes arc difficult 
to effect, but that they would be effected year after 
year, if necessary, to meet the combined changes 
of interest in student and faculty. Given the 
sluggishness of most people, the results of such a 
policy would not be nearly as chaotic or exciting 
as one might imagine. Indeed, what would be 
hoped for is more disruption, and therefore more 
questioning and answering than one would ever get. 

In confronting oppositions from youth as in 
other matters short of Vietnam, Lyndon Johnson 
is a genius in that his most decent impulses, and 
he has some, don't merely serve, aren't merely 
synchronized with, but are indistinguishable from 
his often uncanny political instinct for pacifying 
any opposition, for castrating any force that 
threatens to move the system off the center track 
which carried him to power. While demonstrations 
at Columbia were making Hubert Humphrey 
sick “deep inside," and Nixon was reportedly 
saying that if there were a second Columbia he 
wouldn't have to care whom he had to run against, 
LB] was proposing that the vote be given to all 
people between eighteen and twenty-one. But the 
terrible price of the political logic he so masterfully 
handles is at once made evident if we ask what many 








of the young, and not simply the militant ones, 
would find to vote for in this election. They would 
be joining the electorate just when it is at last stag- 
nating from our national satisfaction with the 
mere manipulation and redistribution of the poisons 
within us. So ingeniously is the center still in 
control of the manipulative forces that there will 
not be a turn to the right within our political system, 
not one with any more chance of success than 
Goldwater, at least, and no one within the system 
represents the left. The danger sign will be ab- 
stention, political indifference, a decision not to 
care very much who wins, not to participate in a 


process that affords only a negative choice. 


When any large number of pcople demonstrate 
their indifference to the choices offered them, 
they tend to invent others that exist outside the 
going “democratic” system. They tend to gravitate 
toward some species of the “‘participatory democ- 
racy" for which the elitist young are most severely 
criticized. It's fortunate that Johnson's voting-age 
proposal can’t be enacted in time for the young 
people of eighteen to twenty-one to enter a political 
imbroglio so contemptibly arranged as this one. 
It could only further convince them of the necessity 
for some kind of nondemocratic movement to re- 


place the farce of democracy in which they'd have 


been asked to take part, and it would allow their 
critics to assign to them some blame for the con- 
sequences of the indifference among the older 
electorate. The indifference grows on the momen- 
tum supplied not by the young but by the nature 
of our public life. ‘The now not uncommon proposi- 
tion that our problems are no longer manageable 
within existing political systems, and that we need 
an Authority empowered to decide what is best for 
us, cannot be ascribed merely to youth, Herbert 
Marcuse, Vietnam, race, violence, or any combina- 









-~ tion of these. The emerging failure of confidence in 
our way of managing ourselves and our interests in 
the world is the consequence of a political process 
now overwhelmed by the realities it has tried to 
—  — hide, realities that have grown like cancer cells 
E. treated by pain-killers. 

— - A  Instnctively, the militant young are involved 
= less in a political rebellion, where demands for 

— . their “program” would be relevant, than in an 
E: attack on the foundations of all of our current 
|. M political programming. The issues they raise and 
= the issues they personify are essentially anthropo- 
— logical, which brings us to the cultural rather 
Be = than the political importance of the Presidents 
proposal to move the voting age back from twenty- 
one to eighteen. The importance can be drama- 
tized, with no intention of melodrama, by predicting 
that within twenty years or so it will be necessary 
to propose, if not to pass, a voting age of sixteen. 
Like other mere changes of policy, changes in 
voting age should not be taken as a sign that we 
are suddenly to be governed by new or radical 
modes of thinking. Rather, such reforms signal the 






: modes of thinking have before tried to ignore and 

— which they will now try to make invisible by 
absorption. 

But with the mass of youth — nearly half the 
population is now under twenty-five — our society 
is faced with an unprecedented difficulty in the 
application. of this essentially social technique. 
For when it comes to the young, society is not 
simply absorbing a group who, like the Irish or 
labor, duplicate in their social organization each 
part of the dominant group. To give something 
like adult or historic identity to a mass that has 
up to now been relegated to the position of “youth” 
means a disruptive change in the concept of human 
identity, of when that identity is achieved, of what 
it properly should contribute to history. The time 
scheme that governs our ideas of adolescence, 
youth, and maturity has changed many times in 
history since the sixteenth century — Juliet was 
— fourteen, and early in the eighteenth century the 
= age of consent was ten — but it was adjusted to 
. the convenience of an extraordinarily small ruling 
minority which was in turn submissive to familial 
. regulations. For the first time in history a change 
= of this kind is being made on demand from a 
powerful mass of young people freed of familial 
pieties, and never before has a society worked as 
strenuously as ours, through a mesh of mythologies, 
= to hold these young people back, in an unmercifully 
= prolonged state of adolescence and of what we call 
“youth.” Especially in the United States, the 
representative and most talented young — the 
students — have for generations been forced not to 
. take themselves seriously as men and women. 
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So far, the rebellion has accomplished at € 
one thing: it has succeeded in demoting *'collegiate _ 
types" (and the sickly reminiscent values that they — d 
injected into later life) from glamour to absurdity. | 
The change is not complete, and it never will be. | 
Whole campuses are holdouts, some quite dis- - 
tinguished ones, like Yale and Stanford, where the ~ 
prep-school ethos remains dominant, while at . 
others the overwhelming number of young coana 
makes it difficult for the few students who really 
are alive even to find one another, much less  - 
establish an esprit thà can irradiate more than ai 
small circle. Still, recent agitations have confirmed ~ 
some of the advances made by the earlier generation * 
of students under the G.I. Bill and cleared still - 
more room on American campuses for the kind | 
of young person who does want to enter history | 
at eighteen, and who is therefore contemptuous - 
of society's cute and reassuring idea of the collegiate 
— with Lucille Ball as ideal House Mother. Such . 
historical self-consciousness on the part of univer- - $ 
sity students has been fairly common in Europe - 
and in England, where, as shown by Peter Stansky — 
and William Abrahams in journey to the Frontier, — 
students in the thirties could feel that the “journey? | 
to the Spanish Civil War did not follow but rather — 
began at Oxford and Cambridge. But the differ- - 
ences are obvious, and again, relate to class and d. 
family: children of the English upper classes were | 
educated to feel historical, and what distinguished — . 
them from lower-class boys was that from boyhood E 
their “careers” meant something to the political - 
and historical career of England. Only rarely, . 
and almost exclusively at Harvard, does this | 
phenomenon occur in American universities. Edu- 

cation in American universities has generally been | : 
a combination of utilitarian course work and play- - 
acting, *getting ready" to be an adult, even if it 
meant still getting ready at twenty-two. E 





























































































ix shattering of this pattern has been the work 
of a complex of forces that include students - 
within the larger power bloc of youth, with its — 
enormous influence on dress and mores, and, per- —— 
haps above all, its success in the fields of enter- —— 
tainment. By force of numbers and energy alone, _ 
the young have created images which older people | 3 
are now quite anxious to endow with a sexual- _ 
social significance that they before refused to find — 
in the activity of *kids." Put another way, youth 
has ceased to fulfill the "literary" role which . 
American society has been anxious to assign them. — 
They no longer supply us with a pastoral, any 
more than the *'darkies" do, and this is a serious | 
cultural deprivation for which we have yet to dis- 3 
cover a replacement. 
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^. Every civilization has to invent a pastoral for 
E is piel and ours has been an idea of youth and of 
-. adolescence that has become socially and economi- 
E cally unprofitable, demographically unmanage- 
- able, and biologically comic. By a pastoral I 
mean any form of life that has, by common consent, 
E B heen secured from the realities of time and history. 
— Some form of pastoral is absolutely essential: i 
- helps stabilize the cycles of individual lives and of 
E civilizations. Its function is an idealizing, simplify- 
- ing one: it secures certain elemental human at- 
tributes from the contaminations of time and of 
_ historical involvement. But if the logic of pastoral 
is to protect certain attributes, its ulterior motive 
E^ to kcep the human embodiment of these attributes 
in their proper place, servants rather than partici- 
. pants in daily business where real men really face 
- complex reality. 
Insofar as America’s imagination of itself can 
be inferred from literature, from popular enter- 
E. tainment, from fashions, conventions, and edu- 
- cational theory, it can be said that we have used 
= youth as a revenge upon history, as the sacrificial 
expression of our self-contempt. Youth has been 
* the hero of our civilization, but only so long as it 
E has remained antagonistic to history, only so long 
| as it has remained a literary or mythological 
- metaphor. War, the slaughter of youth at the 
—— apparent behest of history, is the ultimate expression 


j E: of this feeling. ‘The American hatred of history, 
—. of what it does to us, gets expressed in a prepos- 
e 


— terous and crippling idealization of youth as a 
state as yet untouched by history, except as a killer, 


= and in a corresponding incapacity to understand 


the demand, now, by the best of the young, to be 
" admitted into it.. More hung up on youth than any 


= mation on earth, we are also more determined that 


= youth is not to enter into history without paying 


. the price of that adulteration we call adulthood. ‘To 
justify what grown-ups have made of our young, 


—— virgin, uncontaminated land, it’s as if we are com- 


- pelled to show that what happened was necessary. 


E Exceptions would. prove our human culpability for 


-. what is otherwise ascribed to history, and so all 


that is best in our land must either be kept out of 
_ history or tarnished by it. Like our natural wonders, 
youth will be allowed to exist only on condition 


= that it remain, like some natural preserve, outside 


the processes that transform everything else into 


- — waste. 

- Surely the destination of our assets needn't be so 

— bleak, so inexorable, so neurotically determined. 
It will now be seen whether or not we are to exhaust 

= our youth, whether or not in its vulnerability, 

its continually evaporating and exposed condition, 

it can resist being made grist for the mill. Because 


|. youth is not a historically grounded pressure group, 


aware of its history, jealous of its progress, con- 





tinuous and evolving. It is rather what we, all of 


us, sometimes are. I have avoided any precise | 
definition of youth because it refers to the rare 
human condition of exuberance, expectation, im- 
pulsiveness, and above all, of freedom from believing 
that all the so-called “‘necessities”’ of life and thought 
are in fact necessities. ‘his condition exists most 
usefully, for the nation and the world, in people of 
a certain age, specifically in those who have - 
attained the physical being that makes them won- | 


derfully anxious to create life, to shape life, to E 


enter into life rather than have it fed into them. It 
is the people of this age, members of what Freiden- 
berg calls the *hot-blooded minority," who are 
in danger of obliteration as representatives of 
youth. It is impossible for them to remain youth, 
in any sense that would profit the rest of society, 
and also enter into history on the hateful terms 
now offered them by our political, economic, and: 
technological system. Lyndon Johnson knew in- 
stinctively what he was up to when, calling for a 
vote for people of this age, he remarked that they 
deserved it because they are ‘‘adults in every 
sense.” 

Fine, if that means we now change our concept of 
adulthood to include an eighteen-year-old Bob 
Dylan rather than an eighteen-year-old Nixon, 
some creep valedictorian, But that isn’t what he 


has in mind. LB] has not changed his way of | E 


thinking about youth, adulthood, or anything else. 
He has merely responded to this fantastic cultural 
opportunity the way our leaders respond to any 
such opportunity for change: they merely make 
more room in the house with as little inconvenience 
as possible to the settled inhabitants. All he pro- 
poses to do, and this will have some amusing as- 
well as sad consequences, is lift the term yours 
from those who threatened us with it, and then | 
hold it in reserve for the time, not far off, when it. 
can be quietly left on the narrow shoulders of. 
what we now call adolescents. Some tinkering will 
be necessary here and there, of course. The Ado- 


lescent Clinic at Children's Hospital in Boston. 3 


chooses the ages thirteen to nineteen for its patients, 
but those who’ve seen some of the ten-to-twelve- 
year-olds who sneak in tell me that if the ranks of 


adolescence are to be depleted to fill the vacated TS 


positions of youth, these in turn will be quickly 
occupied by Robert Coles’s children of crisis. ‘This 
will seem a facetious prediction to people who like 
to think they are reasonable. 
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WHY WERE AGAINST THE BIGGEES 


BY JAMES S. KUNEN 


I HAVE surveyed the opinions of the well-inten- 
tioned American middle class regarding Columbia. 
That is, I have spoken to my mother about it. 
She’s been reading the New Republic, and is cur- 
rently fond of saying that the Columbia rebellion 
was set up in advance by people who are not 


= students at Columbia, and who do not have its 
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interests at heart. This is entirely true. 

The Columbia rebellion was set in motion by 
a nebulous group of outsiders who are variously 
known as the corporate power clite, the military- 
industrial complex, the Establishment. A friend of 
mine refers to them as the Biggees. 


The Biggees are a small group of men. Little: 


else about them is known. They are probably old. 
They possess wealth surpassing the bounds of imagi- 
nation. They have no real needs or desires, but 
cultivate avarice as a sort of obsessive hobby. They 
sit in smoke-filled rooms, so it may be presumed 
that they smoke cigars. In the councils of the 
Biggees, one might hear decisions that one thought 
no one could make. Buy Uruguay. Sell Bolivia. 
Hold India. Pollute New York. The decisions are 
of incomprehensible variety, but they have in 
common the fact that they are swiftly implemented 
and invariably soak the Little Man. 

Sometimes the Biggees slug it out with each other, 
as in the gold market, where they get down to the 
nitty-gritty of buying and selling money (a commerce 
that no one else can understand, let alone par- 
ticipate in), but more often they are after our coin. 

The Biggees lie. They shout up and down that 
Vitalis has V;, but they don’t say what V; is. 
They say that Arrid stops wetness, but they don’t 
explain why wetness should be stopped. (I can 
think of a lot of things that qualify for stoppage 
way ahead of wetness.) They lie about little things 
like that, and big things like Vietnam, the ghetto, 
Democracy. It’s all the same — truth in lending, 
truth in labeling, truth in government; none of 
them exist. | 

The Biggees control. I read a sixth-grader's 
history paper about the Spanish-American War. 
The young boy, having put away his Mattel M-16 
automatic rifle for the evening to do his homework, 
wrote that the 1898 war was fought by America to 
set the poor Cubans free from tyranny. He added 


that America traditionally fights on the side of 
right for justice and freedom and therefore always 
wins, “like in Vietnam today." The Biggees have 
that kid right where they want him. They've got 
his mind; when he's eighteen they'll take his body. 

Look around you. The Biggees are everywhere. 
Look in your driveway. ‘They build cars that 
dissociate in three years, and they make everybody 
buy them, and they're in on the gas biz too, so 
you can forget about mileage. And no one can 
make them change. You get organized and ask 


them to please just put all bumpers at a standard Pe 
level so maybe a little less than 50,000 of us will 


die on the roads next year, but no, they can't do 
it. They can't do it because it will cost to do it, 
and anyway, if all bumpers were at the same 
height, then there wouldn't be any choice, and 
that’s what democracy’s all about. If you didn’t 
know that that's what democracy's all about, there 
are frequent ads to remind you. It seems, for 
instance, that in socialist countries there are only 
three colors of lipstick, whereas capitalism provides 
forty. 

And with these forty shades of lipstick the Biggees 
turn our women into nauga-babes (vinyl girls) 
who in pre-fab sexiness sit tracing cheap pictures 
in the air with cigarettes they never made up their 
minds to start smoking. And, arguing about what 
to-do to do next, one of these naugas might be 
heard to say, “It’s a free country." 

But it isn't a free country. You can't drop out 
of school because you'd be drafted, and you have 
to study certain things to get a degree, and you 
have to have a degree to make it, and you have 
to make it.to get what you want, and you can't 
even decide what you want, because it's all pro- 
grammed into you beforehand. You can say what- 
ever you want, but you won't be heard because the 
media control that, but if you do manage to be 
heard, the People won't like it, because the people 
have been told what to like. And if they don't 
like you, they might even kill you, because the 
government endorses killing by exemplification. 

All of which brings us to Columbia, because at 
Columbia we're all together and we teach each 


other and feel strong. The Biggees are killing — = 
people in Vietnam and keeping the blacks down at 
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"d = home, because they have to keep some people at 

_ the bottom for their system to work, or so they 

. thought. Now they're finding out that the downs 

- can really screw them up bad, so they'd like to 

E raise them just a bit, but that would certainly 

= cost, so for the moment they’ll try to keep them 
- down by promising them rewards if they behave. 

E . So here we all are at Columbia not comprehend- 

; E ing this great money motivation because we didn't 

Esov up in a depression and have always had coin 

= and therefore don’t value it as highly as we might. 

1 - We re right at Harlem, so we see how it is. And 

n 3 we've got the draft right on us, so we know how 

that is. And we don't like it. We don't like it at 

$ all, because we've got a lot of life ahead of us 

- and we're for it. Killing and dying just don't make 

^ -it with us. 
E And lo and behold, right here at Columbia 


tes 


= where all we young angries are seething, who should 
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be president but Grayson Kirk, a Biggee if ever. 
there was one. Consolidated Edison, IBM, Socony — 
Mobil, Asia Foundation, I.D.A. — he s got an ic 4 
iron in every fire that’s consuming us. And it 
turns out that Military Intelligence has offices at 
the university, and Electronic Research Labora- 
tories is raking in about $5 million per annum on | 
radar, and we're in the Institute for Defense 
Analysis in a big way, and the School of Inter- — - 
national Affairs is hitting it off really well with the — 
CIA. All the while the university is systematically A 
desiccating the integrated community of Morning- 
side Heights, and has its eyes on land all the way - 
over to Seventh Avenue, so that some fine day .— t 
there’ll be a nice white suburban buffer zone in E 
the middle of Manhattan, which people wil - 
know, by the inevitable iron gates around it, to be — 
Columbia. 

Seeing all this, we decided to change it. 
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It is often asked what is wrong with the half of the 
country under twenty-eight years old. Let us answer: 
America is a great country with great ideals, but we 
are not living up to them. We are turning from a de- — 
mocracy to a hypocrisy. i: 
No one is for air and water pollution, and yet they 
surround us. The Thirteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution specifically prohibits involuntary — — 
servitude, and the government is supposed to be the — 
servant of the people. And yet young men who cannot 
even. vole are drafted to kill and die in a war that is 
never explained. »- 
We are taught, Thou shall not kill, do unto others as — 
you would have others do unto you, and love thy neighbor. E. 
And yet 10 percent of our gross national product is spent — — 
on war every year while hunger, poverty, and overpopu- — — 
lation abound both at home and abroad. : 


The fault lies not in the black man aspiring for what 
is rightfully his, or in Communist stars, but in our- 
selves. For the true tragedy is we are not even trying 
to reach our ideals. d 

And those few who do put principle above personal 
ambition are threatened with prison, such as Dr. Spock, 
the twentieth-century Sir Thomas More. Or ridiculed — _ 
as Governor Stassen, the modern Don Quixote. c 

As Sancho Panza told Don Quixote, Don't die, Don E. 
Quixote, don't die. For the greatest guilt in this life is m pl 
to die without good reason. 

Thank you for your inattention. 

In seconding the nomination of Harold Stassen _ 
1968 Republican National Convention A a 
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course, if you don't like it you can leave, but if 
you leave you're going to run into something else 
you don't like, and you can't go on leaving forever 
. because you'll run out of places to go. So we 
— — . decided to change it. We petitioned, we demon- 
E k strated, we wrote letters, and we got nowhere. 
_ We weren't refused; we were ignored. So one 
E day we went into the buildings, and one day 
somewhat later we were pulled out and arrested 
and many people were beaten. In the intervening 
. days we were widely accused of having ourselves 
|... a good time in the buildings. We did have a good 
— time. We had a good time because for six days we 
- regulated our own lives and were free. 
pe But Dr. Kirk and his associates saw that we were 
free and they knew of course that that sort of 
thing must not be permitted. They knew also 
that they could not deal with our demands, because 
that would mean a breakdown of their law and a 





It is not as despisers of democracy that we demon- 
— strate. We protest because our faith in the democratic 
Mes .. dream which leaders of [an older) generation be- 
.. queathed to us has been betrayed. We heard of a 
world order administered for all men by reason in ac- 
. cordance with justice. We protest that, upon gradua- 
. . tion, we will have to face the choice, which our brothers 
B from the ghettos and the woods have already faced, of 
|. prison, loss of citizenship, or participation in a mani- 
~ Jest injustice. We regret that our government has sub- 
stituted pride and brute force for reason, and ideology 
for international order. 
Timothy Ray, West Virginia University 
Democracy and the Student Left (Atlantic—Little, Brown) 


Pm 22 years old and I’m tired. America has 
worn me out. I don’t believe in God, and I don’t 
believe that America is the golden center of the universe. 
You can get away with not believing in one of these, 
but not both. Anonymous 

Life Magazine 













E. Those of us who yesterday said no to the laws of this 
2" country at the same time said yes, everlastingly yes, 
E to the spirit of America. We are the true Ameri- 
. Cans, reborn at a time when it is almost a crime to 


= be truly American. Those creeps who drove by the 
=  . church in a Cadillac waving an American flag and 
~ calling coward, why, they don't even know what it is 


— to be an American. I say it is a crime for them to 


= 
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violation of their order. So they called in the 8 
police. And they expressed regret that the police — 
injured 150 people, and they really did regret. it, 4 
because the brutal bust showed everybody how far - 
the powerful will go to retain their power, how fai 
they will go rather than answer a single question, - 
rather than admit that questions can be asked. — 

As I write this and as you read it people are - 
dying. So you see it isn’t really a topic for suburban | 
conversation or magazine articles. It’s something | 
that must be dealt with. That's what's happening - 
at Columbia, not a revolution but a counterattack. — 
We are fighting to recapture a school from business - $ 
and war and rededicate it to learning and life. 
Right now nobody controls Columbia, but if we 
get it, we will never give it back. And there are - 
5 million college students in the country watching | 


us. And a lot of them have just about had it wit ho 


the Biggees. E 











































misuse such spirit, only the raggle-taggles of it is 
theirs, because while we burned those cards with our — 1 
hands, we carried that spirit in our hearts, but while — 
they carried that symbol in their hands, they trampled — 
that spirit long, long ago, when they did not conina 
work to keep it alive. Wayne Hansen of Avatar 

Notes From the New Underground (Viking 


Columbia will not be able to serve a vital educational 
function until what is taught and learned in its class- _ 
rooms is directly united to the process of satisfying. 3 
the social needs of people who are now repressed. | 
Knowledge has meaning only when the means exist as E 
to transform that knowledge into a social reality. — 
Those means do not exist today because America is _ 
fragmented by its economic structure. The left move- 3 xl 
ment knows that the economic structure of America — am 
must be radically transformed. They are fighting for — 
the power to make that knowledge a reality. Only — 
after they have won can Americans unite, and 
then will Columbia’s education have a real social value. 

Josh DeWind | a 
Columbia University SDS 


E"- 


I share a feeling of repugnance with my liberal E 
colleagues over the ma vend and brashness of some of — — 
the actions of some of the students. A professor's E 
sense of style is inevitably jarred by the crude slogans — i F t 
and tactics being used. From the students’ point of — 
view, however, there is, in turn, something seriously 7 





The Allantic Monthly 


lacking in the faculty’s style. From teaching too long, 
they apparently have forgotten how to be taught. They 
take their lessons very ungraciously and seem to want 
to make the students suffer for having achieved a 
superior understanding of the true nature of their 
university. Columbia Professor Marvin Harris 

f The Nation 


Some months before the strike, I attended an open 
curriculum meeting of the department of English and 
called for the teaching of Latin-American and African 
literature. Lionel Trilling |The Liberal Imagination] 
was then called upon to answer. He said: “Well, Mr. 
Shapiro, I’ve read this Latin-American literature. 
It has, I think one might say, anthropological interest.” 
Enraged, I said: “This is a kind of promethean con- 
tempt and irrelevance.” So somebody, the junior faculty, 
said: “What do you want us to do? Teach the Beatles?" 
They understood me to be demanding the course they 
finally set up — a seminar in Simon and Garfunkel 
lyrics. I said: “This is a medieval institution. You are 
British academics calling Whitman and Poe aborigines. 
You decode only the most archaic messages. You're 
not going to understand why there will be blood on 
this university.” David Shapiro 

Low Commune, Columbia University 


Every individual must feel frustrated by the seeming 
impossibility of ever leaving his mark on the huge 
bulwark of our society. It is not surprising, therefore, 


that some in my generation resort to faster and more 


dramatic means to leave their dent or that others seek 
to escape from the problem altogether. But to condemn 
today’s students, wholesale, because they are ready to 
commit themselves in a fight against the evils they see 
and because the restlessness inside them forces them 
to act now instead of waiting for some great moment 
in their future when they suddenly stop learning and 
are ready to act, is to condemn the element in my gen- 
eration that is most exciting and which will eventually 
show itself as the key to our strength. 
Hugh Auchincloss, Jr., Yale 
Democracy and the Student Left (Atlantic—Little, Brown) 


To enter history, each generation of youth must 


find an identity consonant with its own childhood 
and consonant with an ideological promise in the 
perceptible historical process. But in youth the tables 
of childhood dependence begin slowly to turn; no 
longer is it merely for the old to teach the young the 
meaning of life, whether individual or collective. It is 
the young who, by their responses and actions, tell 


the old whether life as represented by the old and as 

presented to the young has meaning; and it is the 

young who carry in them the power to confirm those 

who confirm them and, joining the issues, to renew 
and to regenerate, or to reform and to rebel. 

Erik H. Erikson 

Youth: Change and Challenge (Basic Books, 1963) 


Students are approaching the Establishment, try- 
ing to discover if they can chart their own destiny, 
if they can have greater control over it. One of the 
themes on our campus might be termed “impotent 
outrage.” We want so badly to have an impact on the 
society in which we live. Kirk Hanson, Stanford 

Look Magazine 


One of the funny trips that’s been going down for a 
long time is: what's a man, what's a woman? We get 
in a very funny thing in this culture. What are the 
things a man does? If a man is working as an adver- 
tising executive, he doesn’t feel very much of a man. 
Or at least lve never known one who's felt very much 
of a man. So the men are being threatened, and have 
to go through all sorts of funny trips. Hostility to 
homosexuality; proofs of virility. Lenore Kandel 

Voices From the Love Generation (Little, Brown) 


Wherever you want to go everything revolves around 
profit and. private property. Those are the premises, 
and you can't question the logic. The logic is con- 
sistent. . . . But there's a passion for religious 
meaning, for spirituality that's. just. been squelched 
for so long: people are dying for spirituality. . . . Me. 
I'm dying. Peter Cohon 

Voices From the Love Generation (Little, Brown) 


The new radicals are right when they argue that 
our problems lie deeper than a particular election 
result or a particular war in Southeast Asia. Ours 
are in fact the problems of a new kind of society trying 
to find its way in a new kind of world where cataclysm 
is only a button away. Few of us know how to live 
wisely and well in such a world: that fact is reflected 
in the deep malaise, violence, and inner divisions of 
America and the world. The new radicals are at least 
confronting the central issues of our time, and con- 
fronting them more directly than most of us can afford 
10. They are asking the basic questions, making the 
mistakes, and perhaps moving toward some of the 
answers we all desperately need. Kenneth Keniston 


Young Radicals (Harcourt, Brace & World) 
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THE CLASS OF '43 IS PUZZLED 


By NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN 


While the rebels in the present college generation raised their voices and their barricades, men and women of earlier — 3 : 
generations traveled back lo campuses to raise their glasses in that long-standing lale spring rite, the class reunion. 


Most lavish of reunions is the 25th, and nowhere is it staged with such flourish as at Harvard. This year’s 25th 


brought back to Cambridge nearly 500 Harvard men of the class of 1943, men (and wives) of that “middle generation” 3 


whom Richard Poirier addresses earlier in these pages. The &rLANTIC invited Nicholas von Hoffman, author and j 3 
reporter for the Washington vost, lo cast an anthropological eye on the event. Fresh from a field trip into hippieland, — 
which provoked his recently published book, WE ARE THE PEOPLE OUR PARENTS WARNED US AGAINST, Mr. von. Er 


Hoffman did not have to look hard to find the generation gap; il yawned before him. 


QUT P else colleges call the alumni back 
for their twenty-fifth anniversary when they are 
ripe and ready for gift-giving. At Harvard they 
do the same, but they do it richly, in discreet de- 
cency, with ceremony and conviviality; they do it 
like one rich man borrowing money from another. 
They do it right because Harvard is doing it, and 
everywhere else is imitation and approximation. 

So Mo Gray stood on the Quincy Street sidewalk 
. in front of the Harvard Union drinking beer and 

being jolly affable to the arriving people. He had 
on a funny hat like the ones the Australians wore 
in World War II, with part of the brim pinned to 
the side of the crown. A button on the hat read, 


= “Meet the Old Campaigner, E.D.P. Kilroy III, 


a.b. 43." 

Mo, the Old Campaigner, was greeting every- 
body who drove up, and there were lots of people. 
They came in taxicabs with luggage so expensive 
the hackies got out and put it respectfully on the 
curb; they came in cars and station wagons packed 
with plainer suitcases and children. Mo knew a 
surprising number of the men by name. He had 
been working on the reunion for the past year. 
“Its good business for the bank," he said, referring 
to his employers, the State Street Bank and Trust 
Company of Boston. 

The men shook hands; the wives watched each 








































other, checking out clothes and states of physical 
preservation. Some of the women studied their  — 
husbands with concern, as if coming back to 
Harvard twenty-five years later risked a melancholy . - 
self-discovery. e 

The men of ^43 had had no proper Commence-  - 
ment. Their Harvard baccalaureates had been  - 
conferred by mail at Marine boot camps and  - 
infantry training schools. Some of them had  - 
accelerated and gotten their degrees ahead of  - 
time, so they could volunteer; others didn’t gradu-  - 
ate until after the war. They thought they had no - 
future. They had not planned what they were go- 
ing to do with their lives, they had only hoped for - 
life. “I didn’t think more than a quarter of us ~ 
would come back,” one of them said. *We thought — : 
it would be like World War I . . . you know, 90 | 
percent casualties.” ^ 

Thirty-three of them died, while the rest scratched — 
the words “Kilroy was here” on the flat surfaces — 
of the world and came back ultimately to shake 
hands with the Old Campaigner, the reunion 
chairman. 

“Congratulations, ya made it" 

“Yeah, boy, I survived, and so did you, fella.” 

If that was the hope of their youth, it was ful- 
filled. ‘They had been spared to be businessmen, 
professionals, teachers, scholars — spared not to  . 
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be great men but the best of the ordinary people, 
begetting families, believing in fair play and the 
right of dissent at Harvard and their obligation 
to support it; spared to be the stable people who 
don't stampede easily and are able to put aside 
politics and market for golf and art appreciation 
and mark down on their questionnaires that one of 
their most serious interests was travel: “Jean and 
I visited the Outer Hebrides last summer and dis- 
covered a world we never knew before." 

Nearly 900 of them were saved from death in war, 
and approximately half that number, plus wives and 
children, had accepted Harvard's invitation to come 
back for four days of superlavish special treatment. 
Everything that could be done for *the classmates" 
was done. The Cambridge police even let them put 
their cars in the no parking zones. 

For $110 per family, Harvard gave the classmates, 
plus about 1500 wives and children, food, booze; 
board, baby-sitters, music, golf, swimming, sou- 
venirs, miscellaneous divertissements, and the run 
of the university. It cost Harvard a lot of money. 
This year's budget was over $100,000, but the 
classmates gave it back and then some. After four 
days of gentlemanly strong-arm pressure, the class 
of '45 ponied up $850,000 for their school. The 
bite was applied softly and silently, but sometimes 
a classmate or his wife would cry ouch. “My God, 
they had my husband down for $20,000!” the wife 
of a psychiatrist exclaimed in loud respect for Ivy 
League chutzpah. ‘‘So much a year for so many 
years. We don't have money like that, but I 
don't think they really expect that much. They’ve 
got everybody categorized: psychiatrists $20,000, 
vice presidents $35,000, bankers $50,000.” 

With the rich, rich classmates things are crasser. 
The night they went to the Boston Pops Albert 
Merck (of the chemical company that bears the 
family name) offered $25,000 if Arthur Fiedler 
would let him conduct “Fair Harvard.” 

From time to time you could overhear members 
of the gift committee murmuring advice to each 
other: “George, I think you should take Henry 
aside before he leaves. Experience has shown they 
are much less generous afterward than they are now 
back here at the Yard choked with sentiment and 
gratitude." 

Some of the rich classmates were keeping their 
pelf to themselves. ‘There was, for example, Sidney 
Stuyvesant Fish, or Stuyvie as the other well-born 
and well-to-do called him. ‘‘Oh, Stuyvie, he's too 
awful, but he is nice," people would say as he 
appeared frolicking in the evening at the Hasty 
Pudding Club, dancing, dropping to one knee to 
kiss a lady's hand, and enjoying himself in the 
manner of one who has had a lifetime of practice. 
Stuyvie, it was generally felt, not only lacked a 
Harvard man's sense of social responsibility, he 





even lacked the pretense. “I sell a few hides to 
pay the taxes," he poor-mouthed, suggesting an 
improbable picture of himself in a dinner jacket 
leading a tallowy cow down a dusty arroyo to keep 
the sheriff from foreclosing on his splendid Palo 
Corona Ranch at Carmel, California. 

"I gave them some money, but not what they 
asked for," he said to prove he was a good fellow. 
“Pis fond of Harvard, but my feelings aren't gut- 
ripping, you know, and there are some people who 
are wondering if they should support the school if 
revolution is what they're learning here.” 

"Stuyvie is a reactionary,” said one of the 
classmates. But he is an amiable one, not given 
to angry kvetching, a twinkly-eyed bachelor who'd 
rather talk about pot-smoking escapades in Mexico, 
his efforts at preserving the California backland 
from suburban tractation, and the wild European 
boars he raises on his ranch and sells for a dollar 
fifty a pound. (“I have about two hundred of them, 
and they help to pay the taxes, too.") He ranked 
second in animal husbandry, however, because 
there is another classmate in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, 
who is raising zebras, llamas, pygmy goats, addaxes, 
and wallabies. 

Most of the men the Old Campaigner, Mo Gray, 
was welcoming on the Sunday of reunion week were 
not wallaby ranchers. They are people who obey 
rules and follow directions, so, after shaking hands 
with those classmates they happened to remember, 
they lined up for their reunion trappings. 

All were given an E.D.P. (Electronic Data 
Processing) Aussie hat like the Old Campaigner's, 
red plastic rain jackets, cardboard wastepaper 
baskets with the Harvard motto, ‘Veritas, on 
them, crimson ties with white silhouettes of John 
Harvard, cosmetics, and woolen handbags. ‘They 
and their loot were then transported by under- 
graduates in white jackets to their rooms in the 
dorms. ‘The undergraduates are paid by the uni- 
versity, but apparently not enough, because they 
posted signs in the Union saying, “Tipping is not 
prohibited.” 

The classmates stood around and talked about 
themselves. “What do you want to write about 
this class for? It's a very undistinguished class," 
they said. “The only famous member is Norman 
Mailer, and PIl bet he won't come.” They spoke 
as if coming back were something in lieu of accom- 
plishment, something for idle, unoccupied people. 
A self-deprecating lot, though many have been suc- 
cessful, at least by the standards of 1943. 

There was Dr. William Baker, assistant professor 
at the Harvard Medical School and a member of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. Andrews, 
Scotland. He was bouncing around making him- 
self useful and remembering Harvard in his fresh- 
man year: *We had peace protests then. They 





- M picketed the Boston Navy Yard, and in the spring 
of 1940 we had trench warfare in Harvard Square 
E spoofing war. We threw flour bags at each other 
D. and flew all different kinds of flags from the 
EC trenches, Nazi flags and Confederate flags. . . . 
Yes, a surprising number of the classmates are 
dead — war and alcoholism." 

Baker talked a lot about alcoholism AA the 
reunion. He wasn’t the only one. “My husband’s 
an alcoholic,” said the wife of a senior stockbroker. 
“He doesnt know it because he doesn't do the 
insane things alcoholics are supposed to do, you 
know, like cause big scenes or disappear for two 
or three days, but he gets drunk every night. He 
drinks all the time. He's very nice. He doesn't 
beat me, but every night he goes to bed in a 
drunken stupor and I can’t talk to him about it.” 








Ru Au. the classmates — and that includes every- 
body who matriculated, whether they took their 
degrees or not — are invited back for “my 25th,” 
as they like to say, and are asked to write their 
autobiographies, which are published in a fat book 
called the Anniversary Report. If you open it you get 
a whiff of alcohol: 


Went into life insurance with Mother Prudential 
— a pile of bleached bones of fallen agents under 
her tender care would rise higher than the Rock of 
Gibraltar. . . . Meanwhile research in the area of 
alcoholism which had been desultory, erratic and 
sporadic intensified. Culminated during the black 
Thanksgiving of 1963. Have not found it necessary to 
do research in that area since. 


Another classmate writes: 


There is only one truly important fact in my life. 
All of my history has been colored by the facts of 
my alcoholism. . . . By 1952 I was assistant to the 
executive vice-president of a large and successful 
textile machinery company. The year 1959 found me 
confined in Bellevue Hospital, desperate, unemploy- 
able and almost hopeless. 


Joe Phelan, a classmate who is an AA member, 
made arrangements for his organization to stand 
by in case any of the Old Campaigners found the 
reunion impossible to take without a drink. The 
first chance they had for serious, 100-proof boozing 
was that evening at Harkness Commons, where a 
long bar had been set up under tents. The weather 
turned cold and rainy, but the classmates and 
their wives, cramped as they were, went at it glass 
and elbow. 

“This is a fine class, a great class," declared 
| a Washington lawyer. “Its got Al Casey, the 
“a president of the Los Angeles Times, in it, and an 

E Olympic swimming coach, and Bart Harvey, who 
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won the Navy Cross, but we don't have a Medal | ! 
of Honor winner.’ E 

“Yeah,” said somebody else. “Its a great class. _ ; 
We got two guys who were shot to death — by 1 
women. One of them shot by his wife when she. 
caught him coming in at 2 a.m. Told the jury she / 
thought he was an intruder. They let her off. 
The other one was shot by his sixteen-year-old — 
mistress in the swamps.” 

“Not by his mistress," he was corrected; “by his 
mistress's father." 

*Well, however it was, they don't give you a E 
Congressional Medal for it.” a 

When they talked about more pressing matters, — 
the men of '43 clothed their remarks in the pre- - 
sumption that men of goodwill could be brought 
together to talk reason. On the lawn having drink E 
with the classmates at Harkness Commons, it made 
sense; it was, after all, the kind of thing Harvard | 
has stood: for, wasn't it? But reason and goodwill | 
are at a discount. Only power can help. ‘There isa. 
lot of it in the class of 43. Many of them are vice. 
presidents now, and will make the final step up o 3 
“chief executive officer," as corporations style their 
bosses, in the next couple of years, but what theod p 
They are a higgledy-piggledy jumble of diverse 
attitudes, too disparate to be a power structure. 
Can Stuyvie Fish lie down with Ben Bradlee, @ 
managing editor of the liberal Washington Post? 
What use can Joe Phelan, with his interest in p 
improving race relations in Atlanta and Memphis, 
make of Albert Merck, who writes in the class 33 
report, You want to talk about the Negro problemi A 
Okay, but not while we are drinking beer. Does 
anybody in the Class play the piano? How abou o 
some of those old songs: ‘Talk of the Town, 7 
Surrender, Dear?" = 

As a group they cohere through cops E 
through loyalty to the school, but they're incapable | m 
of publishing a manifesto about the war like the 
graduating classes of so many colleges in 1968. 
‘They can't even reject the demands of the infuriated E 
young that Harvard or Columbia or Stanford - 
come out against the war. Universities don't have | 
foreign policies. "They're just there, and you 
attend them; you are consecrated with a baccalau- | 
reate by them, and if they invest their endowme M E. 
in Mississippi Power & Light or South African . 
mining stocks, the decision is done with regard to 
dividends and without regard to race. - 


A, ORIGINALLY planned, the first night of the — 
reunion was to have the Harvard Band and Glee — — 
Club perform for the classmates, while at Eliot — - 
House a more modish group called the Walk on 4 
Water would do the same electronically for their | 
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. college-age children. Later that evening, the State 
. Street Ramblers would blow Dixieland for the 
classmates at the Hasty Pudding Club, but the 
- President had declared a national day of mourning 
Fior a murdered alumnus, Robert Kennedy. To the 
_ disgruntlement of many of the classmates, all the 
music and dancing had to be abolished, except the 
— State Street Ramblers, who were allowed to pro- 
ceed on the grounds that public mourning needn’t 
. cancel private merrymaking. 

a “Pll tell you .something that I hadn't even 
. realized myself till just now," a Jewish classmate 
‘ said against the brassy note of the State Street 
Ramblers. “Tonight, twenty-five years later, ‘is 
: the first time I have ever been in the Hasty Pudding 
-< Club. I didn’t know where it was. I had to ask 
3 lit - somebody. lhats how far out of it we were. But 
it’s funny. I suppose I must have known about the 
3 Hasty Pudding, but I don't have any memory of 
_ resenting not being asked to join." 

_ . Another Jewish ‘classmate, Sidney Koretsky, 
3 who is now a doctor thanks to his scholarship to 
Harvard, remembers, “I was a commuter student. 
E felt I didn't belong. In those days the Jewish 
- students didn't talk about it or it was repressed 
_ because they didn't want people to know. Nowa- 
: Bus people are proud to talk about their back- 
- grounds. You should read Myron Kaufmann's 

. autobiography in the Report.” 
Kaufmann, a novelist (Remember Me to God), wrote, 


The existence of a vigorous orthodox Jewish com- 
munity on the Harvard campus was inconceivable in 
our time. About two years ago I walked in on a 
group of Harvard students on an ordinary sabbath 
eve. As soon as ten were present, a service began. 
There followed a kosher dinner until someone began 
the grace-after-meals. After that psalms were sung 
in the original tongue. . . . For the past few years 
Kosher TV dinners have been available in the House 
- - dining halls upon a surcharge of fifty cents... 
1 how impossible it was twenty-five years ago for all 
this to exist — how impossible it was to believe it 
ever could exist. We had not the skill, we had not 
the knowledge. We had not the will. 


= Andy Whiteside remembers Harvard very dif- 
= ferently, but he was a clubman. **One didn't wear 
one’s club tie when one sensed there might be 
— non-club men present. One wore one’s threadbare 
= prep school blazer — that is, some people did.* The 
_ people from the Midwest were known as greencoats 
_ because they wore great, green patterned tweeds, 
but it was said that by the time they left they'd 
learned to wear narrow lapels," Andy reminisced. 
He was a rare type among the classmates, a mix- 
ture of Waspish cynicism and a snobbish arrogance 
that he seemed to display less out of any conviction 
than to needle the people he kept referring to as 
“you liberals" He had spent a long time at 





Harvard, enough to. pick up an M.A., a Ph.D., 
and the knack of sustaining a witty, self-centered, 
on-going yatter: 

"Oh, yes, we had our little Communist group 
then. One of my classmates once defined our brand 
of Stalinism as Jewish fascism. It’s good for you 
liberals to hear things like that. But it has changed 
here. We had biddies to clean our rooms and 
janitors — we still called them janitors. In my 
day you apologized for good grades. We didn't 
have this awful earnestness of modern youth, and I 
don’t think we were as ambitious. I’m sure every 
Princeton man spent his last ten minutes before 
going to sleep counting up his social advancement 
credits. At Harvard nobody had much ambition to 
distinguish himself. It was the war. I dropped 
everything at the end of 1941. You could get a 
letter any day calling you up. I did finish my 
honors thesis. It was crappy work, but they ac- 
cepted it because I was going to get my head shot 
off . . . very different from now. I teach at 
Queens College [of the City University of New 
York| where they don't even protest. Oh, we've 
had our ritual sixteen demands. It didn't amount 
to anything." 

Andy was a conservative with a sense of humor. 
Whenever the rest of the reunion crowd got too 
tiresome, you might be lucky and find Andy, who 
would entertain you with his unreasonable preju- 
dices and his blithe way of dismissing and belittling 
the dangerous piling up of the centrifugal forces 
of change.. *Hold the line and pay it no heed,” 
he seemed to be saying, while many of the other 
classmates often used the word revolution in their 
conversation. The idea cropped up so much 
and so matter-of-factly that it was a while before 
you realized how strange it was for members of 
a master class, for millionaires and corporate 
officers, to speak of a revolution against themselves 


with so little emotion and so few signs of any 


determination to suppress it. 

They seemed reconciled to complaining about 
the revolution, but not opposing it. Perhaps be- 
cause of the shyness and hesitation that mark re- 
unions after such long intervals as twenty or twenty- 
five years, they were imprecise and inarticulate 
about it. You had to divine their feelings. ‘They 
rarely said enough to quote. Maybe their lack of 
pugnacity arose out of an intuition it would be 
their own children leading the revolution, or maybe 
they saw the shape of the counterrevolutionaries — 
Johnson, Humphrey, Nixon leading the blue- 
collar establishment in a tasteless, illiberal, b/an- 
chiste defense of the classmates’ property rights — 
and they had no heart for it. 

The next morning there were two memorial 
services, one for the classmates who had died and 


another for Senator Kennedy. ‘This last was a- S 
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hed do something outrageous. 


little much for somebody, who said, “Considering 
Bobby was neither a classmate nor a Republican I 
think they could have disposed of him by tucking 
him into a prayer. I’ve spent more time in church 
this morning than I have in ten years.” 

After the memorializing there were drinks and 
luncheon in the residential houses (dorms). Each 
classmate went back to the house where he had 
lived as an undergraduate. John Finley of Eliot 
House was the only master still presiding who had 
been there in the classmates’ time. On ‘Thursday 
Harvard would give him an honorary degree and 
let him retire, but on Monday he made a good-bye 
speech to his now middle-aged boys. They loved 
it, particularly his saying the people in SDS are 
“moral jocks.” 

Norman Mailer showed up at Dunster House 
to the surprise of everybody who thought the 25th 
would be beneath him, and he behaved himself 
to the disappointment of everybody, who hoped 
Nobody else in 
the class seemed able to. 

The class of ^43 wasn’t running the course that 
way. They were subdued. “The central question 
is not what’s happening to the world or where the 
country’s going, but what’s happening to our 
children," explained Paul Sheeline, senior vice 
president of Inter-Continental Hotels. He was 
having a preluncheon drink at Winthrop House, 
and there was nothing about this businessman to 
make you think of a guy running around under a 
paper hat blowing a kazoo. “Why are our children 
drifting away from us? That’s the question that 
absorbs us." 

Another man in the room, the owner of a chain 
of retail stores, spoke with depression about his boy 
who’d been thrown out of a good Midwestern state 
university because he had stopped working after 
getting into the drug bag. It was a baffling thing 
for him and the others, how their children had slid 
away into passions and concerns that their parents 
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couldn't share. The parents had an air of suspicion 
about them, a mistrust of their children. 
The class of ?43 is part of the age group that 


marched back from the war to the suburbs. This 


was the do-it-yourself gang, the child-centered, 
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family-oriented bunch who dominated the public - | 


awareness of the fifties. ‘They may never have been 
as numerous as the people who built the shopping 
centers for them supposed, but for years the noise 
of the American night was them en famille, con- 


suming barbecue and beer in their backyards. | 


Before them, who'd really worried about crabgrass? 
‘They were the ones who turned away from the para- 
military Boy Scouts for the Little League, because 


the whole family could participate, and then read ~ 
worrisome articles in the Sunday supplements ac- | 


cusing them of being overly competitive. 
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As a generation they have been accused of being | 


apathetic and acquisitive, people who struck a . 


devis bargain with their government, by which, 
in return for full employment and a little domestic 
turf, they would occupy themselves with car pay- 
ments and question neither the bomb-builders nor 
the bomb-droppers in the recurring anti-Com- 
munist wars. Plastic people is what many of their 
children call them, but of course the accusations 
aren't fair. The classmates grew up in the narrow, 
insecure decade of the Great Depression. - 

The pulling away of the fat, upper-middle-class 
margin marred these men for grand hopes and wide 
endeavors. Childhood and youth were lessons in 
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scheming in how to get it back or keep it. 
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The 
war taught them how a small rock can provide a 


JJ man with enough protection to live. It was not a 
beginning to encourage taking long-odds risks. 


» amore unsure," Carlton Burr, a classmate who runs 
"v 
a small: boat business on Cape Cod, 
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“I am very cautious, and today were becoming 


remarked 
— during the preluncheon talk in Winthrop lounge. 


3 . *P've always felt that what's wrong with the world 


is that people don't care about their families." 


-8 Chief Marshal of the 25th Reunion Class 
lived at Winthrop as an undergraduate, so he was 
in the lounge too. The Chief Marshal is elected 
by his classmates; on Commencement Day he gets 
to wear a top hat and carry a gold- -tipped baton 


— while leading the returning alumni in both the 


morning and afternoon procession. ‘This year’s 
marshal, John Richardson, Jr., fit the feeling the 
classmates as a group conveyed — good prep school 
(Noble & Greenough), varsity oarsman, diploma 
cum laude, good war record (parachute drop be- 
hind German lines), Harvard Law, a job in John 
Foster Dulles law firm, worked for Eisenhower 
against Taft, the head of Radio Free Europe 
(1961-1968), and a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the Mount Vernon NAACP. 

In the class report there are two pictures of him, 


-.—. one contemporary, one taken in 1943. He had more 


hair then, but he’s kept his playing weight. 


His 


= conversation comes in words spoken with a high 
— order of cuteness, sometimes called discretion; he 
~ represents the responsibility — cold war abroad but 


= no witch-hunting at home, Eisenhower taken over 
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‘Taft, the corporate amalgam, team play against 
- the dying virtuosity of Tafťs last-century liberal 
“We were all thrown into a war that was 
relatively easy for us to participate in; we didn't 
. have the doubts and hesitations that some of this 
— generation does," he said, nonvindictive, cautious, 
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precipitously. 
If the room hadn’t been filled with Harvard men 


— and their wives and mothers, it might have gotten 


rude; it almost did anyway. Harvard had supplied 
two graduating seniors to talk to the classmates, 
and.in their polite way they shoved it up old 
E.D.P. Kilroy III. 

The classmate chairing the meeting introduced 
the first speaker, Winthrop House's new master, 
"Dr. Dana Farnsworth, who will give us some 
advice on sex education and the handling of these 
matters." The master of Winthrop House is a 
psychiatrist and a member of a panel of distin- 
guished outside academics invited in to investigate 
the insurrection at Columbia last spring. He 
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wasn't going to save anybody's virgin daughters 
and simply said, *Most of the people you deplore 
are your own kids: We here at Harvard appre- 
ciate your concern, but its very difficult for us 
to do for 4600 Boys what two parents can't do for 
one." He smiled as he talked, giving them lots of 
strokes while he tried to translate where the class 
of ^68's head was at in words that ^43 could under- 
stand. They were following along contentedly, but 
time gave out. He had to give up the floor to Dan 
McGraw, 768, president of the undergraduate 
council and a member of the swimming team. 

"In the 1950s we saw Negroes being beaten and 
kicked on TV," he said, and he didn’t have to 
ask, “What did you do about it? Join the Mount 
Vernon NAACP?" He did aay to answers they 
would have made, 
Bonnie and Clyde, nor was the story of tragic 
assassination of Medgar Evers, President Kennedy, 
Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, and now this 
last one.” 

They weren’t used to hearing Malcolm’s name 
in the litany of political murders. He continued, 
pushing where they were least likely to feel sym- 
pathy: “Confrontation does seem to bring results 

. riots work . . . the alumni are mainly in- 
terested in (1) the pölitical views of the faculty and 
(2) the sexual behavior of the students, but Pd 
like some of you to have some effect on the social 
injustices that are occurring in the United States.” 

The young man sat down to no applause as the 
chairman said, “I think half a dozen guys here 
would like to take you aside and talk to you.” 
Then he introduced the next student, a young man 
of °68, who told them, “Pm a little right of center 
here at Harvard. Pm a liberal working, as the 
cliché goes, inside the system." 

He explained what a liberal -at Harvard is: 
"Dm opposed to LSD, but nobody has demon- 
strated that marijuana is harmful; I believe that 
Harvard should come out against the war; if 
drafted I would not fight, but I don't think I’d go 
to Canada . . . you feel threatened because you 
are losing your power, not that I’m suggesting that 
you wil end up in camps for people without 
power." 

"Well, well" the chairman said, glancing at 
the two properly dressed young men who looked 
orthodox enough. ‘‘We all have a lot to learn, but 
I want to thank you for your forthrightness. It’s 
a shame there’s nobody to defend our lousy gen- 
eration.” 

Before the floor was thrown open to everybody, 
another classmate was asked to talk, Henry Hey- 
burn, a lawyer from Louisville, Kentucky, who in 
the last twenty-five years has been the kind of 
model person a good college strives to graduate. 


“That wasn't the violence of 
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It takes three inches of agate type in the Report to 








list all the offices Henry has held: three terms as 
a Republican representative in the state legislature, 
chancellor of the Episcopal Diocese of Kentucky, 
vice president of the Community Chest, member 
of the board of regents of Kentucky State College 
and the Overseers Visiting Committee of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. Yet he had to struggle to 
get anything out of his mouth that made any 
sense. * Not long ago," he said, (when we were 
at Harvard, when there was a debate on the radio 
it was at least twenty-four hours before the next 
speaker commented on it, but now with the telc- 
vision the commentators are out commenting on 
it right away and that may explain something. . . . 
We have a tremendous commitment to liberty in 
Vietnam. I even resent Pll have to pay taxes for 
these young fellows’ upkeep in jail." 

Al Casey, the president of the Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror Company, was disturbed by what he'd 
heard. ‘The class of '43 was just as involved in 
politics, he argued, but it recognized a debt to the 
community that had nurtured it and paid that 
debt by accepting the will of the majority. “I 
accept the debt," one of the students answered him. 
|... FI accept it up to a point, but after that point, if 
—  . there is a conflict between my will and the majority, 
— —— I will not shoot someone to pay back what I owe the 
community. And in some cases in modern society 
the majority will is irrelevant. Is it the majority 
will that people in the ghetto pay higher prices 
for food than you do?" 

Casey didn't respond. The student had moved 
the discussion into a perspective the classmates felt 
uncomfortable about, one that sees formal repre- 
sentative government as resting on a huge inter- 
locking of small minority interests which very 

= crudely conform to the will of a large, hypothetical, 
.. distant, and disinterested majority. As a system it 
= works well enough for Stuyvie, although even he 
grumbles, but for the poor, the blacks, the people 
.. the two graduating students are concerned with, it 
- . mostly fails. 
|». For the classmates of 1943 the system has imper- 
fections, burrs on the welding of the social structure 
— — which can be ground down by orderly workmen, 
—  — but that is not how their adversaries in Winthrop 
— lounge look at things, and that is probably why 
Paul Sheeline, the hotel company vicc president, 
-— —- got up and asked his accusatory questions. “Pd 

— like to ask these students what led to the imprison- 
. ment at Harvard University of a recruiter from 
Dow Chemical. Pd also like to ask him about the 
- burning of faculty research papers such as happened 
— — at Columbia University. How do you justify that?” 
= “I, too, feel horrified at burning a man's life- 
work," one of the students answered, *but the 
demonstration against Dow — it has to be com- 
(pared to what you're protesting against. When a 









One of the men in the room, at least, wished to 






lot of people here at Harvard compared holding 
a man for seven hours against the travesties and d 
crimes of Vietnam, the differences in the two acts — 
were quite clear. At Columbia, the people there |. 
felt there was no other way to get things done: i 
It was not a particularly persuasive argument to — 
use on this group of classmates. Their experience E 
has generally been getting the things done they | 
wanted done; even more than that, many of thems i. 
men in the room appeared to have had existences - 
in which they never yearned to see things done, to — 
sce great changes made. "Their fundamental social ^ 3 
wishes had been anticipated; life had taught them 
to be oblivious, uncritical, imperceptive. Louis 4 | 
Cabot seemed to exemplify this attitude: Cabot, — 
it was said by the other classmates, is gigantically - b 
wealthy, the richest man in the class. They also 
said he is a lot less stuffy than in his undergraduate | - 
days, but he was still having difficulty putting him- — - 
self in the other man's position: 
“Pd like to bring up this great concern for social — 
injustice as if we'd never had it," he said. “We _ 
made a lot of things happen in our time, more © | 
things than have happened in any time short of | 
revolution. Look at universal education, look at _ 
the redistribution of wealth, but you do have to - 
have law and order. One reason we may have a E | 
bad image is the sort of insincerity with which we — - 
spew out garbage in the advertising world. Even - 
so, you should stop and think, what if our fathers — | 
and mothers had allowed us all this self-examination — - 
and analysis you have today? I doubt we could | b. 
have won World War II." E. 
"I hope to God you were as analytical about 
Pearl Harbor as we are about Vietnam," one of | 
the students answered him, but Cabot let the matter . A 
drop. EM 
Yet the classmates aren't all or mostly ^multi- | 3 
millionaires congratulating themselves on presiding = 
over near revolutionary redistribution of wealth. 





































































































make clear that he found being lumped with Los s 
Cabot and Al Casey uncomfortable. “I’m con- . 
cerned that you homogenize all of us and fail to — 
realize that some of us are on your side," said Dr.  - 
Herbert Weiner, a professor of psychiatry at Albert — — 
Einstein College of Medicine. “I suppose my con- i i 
cern is a twinge of resentment that. you should — 
think we didn't have the same ideals or that we - 
are scared of you and what you believe." dE 

He spoke in a careful way, inviting somebody t 
take up the idea of common interests, but nobody — — 
did and the time for the next planned activity was 
approaching. People left Winthrop almost de-  - 
pressed. The young ones had told them the familial — 
bond of love wasn't enough for satisfactory human 
relationships. ‘There would have to be power, too, im 
and that seemed terribly saddening to some of the — 
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a older people, who wanted to give their children 
= everything, their money, their power, their auto- 


. mobiles, and their crabgrass-less lawns — only with 


— love, with the family closeness which is so much the 


mark of the generation of °43. 


| T. next two days were a nostalgic, introspective 
decline. The men were morbid, talking about their 


—  waistlines. Every inch is an inch closer to death, 


= not that they ever mention it outright. Some 
=people when they get older have interludes of 


= satisfaction that are a mixture of fatigue and con- 
|. tentment, insights into how it could be that they 


might welcome old age and death, but these men 
show no signs of it. They act as if they have to be 
imperishable. ‘Their women are more relaxed, 


. more casual about the challenges and contests. 


“This is our last fling,” said Nancy Putnam, in 
the lobby of the Copley (now the Sheraton Plaza), 
where the classmates and their older children were 
having a dinner dance. (Count Basie for the class- 
mates, The Walk on Water for the kids.) * Five 
years from now we'll be in the repair era. Oh, 
. you could write a novel about us here tonight . . . 


_ just us women seeing the girls we came out with 
= . and wondering if we can still compete." 


E It rained so hard on Commencement Day they 
— had to take the most prideful pageant of American 
= academic life inside. ‘There was no room, so the 
. classmates had to watch the Shah of Iran get his 


— honorary degree on television. “Imagine, rain on 


a Harvard Commencement," said one of the hired 
serving ladies under the tent in Straus Quadrangle, 


where the classmates were given their last and best 
feeding and boozing. *Its this modern religion.” 

It cleared up for the Commencement ‘‘spread” 
and afternoon speechmaking. Most everyone was 
beat; some, like Ben Bradlee, had left in a discour- 
aged mood, but Andy Whiteside seemed to have 
been carried up to new levels of bonhomie. He 
pinned up the front of his E.D.P. Kilroy hat so he 
looked like a roughrider. 

"Youth! Agito ergo sum! ‘That’s what they believe. 
Activist youth, short-sleeved shirts, open collars 
and closed minds; hobnailed boots and we shall 
overcome. All over the world its the same, the 
same exhilaration of riding the wave of the future. 
These nineteen-year-olds need a good reaming.” 

A classmate in advertising came up and com- 
plained that a nephew with long hair had moved 
into his basement and “told my children I was a 
fool to get up and go to work at six o'clock in the 
morning." 

The classmates and all the other classes lined 
up to march to the speechmaking. The fifty-ycar 
class was there. War cost them their commence- 
ment and their 25th. There was a banner at the 
very beginning of the line that said 1882, but that 
seemed impossible. ‘The processions proceeded; a 
Saltonstall gave a speech praising the war on 


poverty; the Shah in dark glasses, looking like a. 


roué from the Cóte d'Azur, began his speech. A 
small group of students came down the center 
aisle to protest, but the Chief Marshal and his 
aides in top hats and striped pants had at them 
with their gold-tipped batons. 

The best of the ordinary people sat in their 
chairs and seemed not to be aware. 


FROM AN IMAGINED LIFE 


BY GREY RUTHVEN 


Each time the tide comes in Pll marry you 


again, Sorrowful. Wait till the moon lies down, 


Sorrowful. We laugh ourselves to sleep 


with a pint of applejack. Tomorrow morning 


what if the ocean has withdrawn forever 


and the sea serpents come tumbling round the house. 


for care and cookies? Come close to me. 


Turn over then. Treat the poor monsters kindly. 
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I Kings, I, 26 
IHE INTRUDER 


by Jorge Luis Borges 


Hs say (improbably enough) that the story 
was told by Eduardo, the younger of the Nelsons, 
at the wake for Cristián, the elder, who died of 
natural causes around 1890 in the district of Morón. 
What is certain is that someone heard it from some- 
one else in the course of that long and lost night, 


amidst numerous matés, and repeated it to Santiago 


Dabove, from whom I heard it. Years later it 
was told to me again in Turdera, where it had 
taken place. The second version, somewhat more 
lengthy, generally substantiated Santiago's, with 
the slight variations and divergences which are to 
be expected. I am writing it down now because 
in it, if I am not mistaken, one may discern a brief 
and tragic mirror of the nature of the orilleros of 
former times. I shall do this with all honesty, but 
I already foresee that I shall give in to the literary 
temptation of stressing or inserting some detail or 
other. 

In Turdera they called them the Nilsens. The 
parish priest told me that his predecessor, not 
without some surprise, recalled having seen in the 
house of these people a worn Bible, bound in black 
and with Gothic characters; on the pages at the 
back he glimpsed handwritten names and dates. 
It was the only book in the house. The meandering 
chronicle of the Nilsens, lost as everything will be 
lost. The large house, which no longer stands, 
was built of unplastered brick; from the entryway 


could be seen one patio with reddish floor tiles 


and another of dirt. Few persons, moreover, gained 
entry there; the Nilsens protected their solitude. 
In the meagerly furnished rooms they slept on 
cots; their luxuries were horses, fine riding gear, 
the short-bladed knife, the ostentatious pomp of 
Saturday nights, and quarrelsome drink. I know 


E they were tall, with red hair. Denmark or Ireland, 


which they had perhaps never heard of, flowed in 
the blood of those two criollos. ‘The neighborhood 


_ feared the Redheads; it is not unlikely that each 


had killed his man. Once, shoulder to shoulder, 
they fought the police. It is said that the younger 
one had a run-in with Juan Iberra in which he 
did not come out second, a feat which, according to 
informed opinion, is of no mean consequence. 
They were herders, mounted road patrollers, cattle 
thieves, and on occasion, gamblers. They had a 
reputation for being tightfisted, except when drink- 


ing and gambling made them generous. No one - 


knows anything about their family, not even where 
they came from. They owned a cart and a yoke 
of oxen. |. 

Physically they were different from the half- 
breeds who gave the Costa Brava its fierce nick- 
name. This, plus other things we are not aware of, 
helps in understanding how close they were to 
one another. Cross one of them, and you ended 
up with two enemies. 

lhe Nilsens were fond of women, but their 
amorous episodes up until that time had occurred 
in entryways and brothels. For that reason, there 
was no end to speculations when Cristián brought 
Juliana Burgos home with him. It was quite true 
that in this way he gained a servant, but it is no 
less true that he lavished on her gaudy trinkets 
and showed her off at parties — at the shabby 
tenement-house parties where several of the more 
daring dance steps were forbidden and where the 
dancing partners still had to keep a certain amount 
of daylight between themselves. Juliana was dark- 
skinned and wide-eyed; one need only look at her, 
and she would smile back. For a poor part of town 
where work and neglect took their toll on the 
women, she was not bad-looking. 

Eduardo used to go out with them at first. Then 
he set off on some sort of business trip to Arrecifes; 
on his return he brought with him a girl he had 
picked up on the road, and after a few days he threw 
her out. He turned more sullen; he got drunk 
alone at the store and had not a word for anyone. 
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He was in love with Cristian’s woman. The neigh- 


borhood, which perhaps knew this before he did, 
foresaw with perfidious joy the latent rivalry of 
the brothers. 

One night, returning from the corner store, 
Eduardo saw Cristian’s dark horse tied to the 
hitching post.' In the patio the older brother was 
waiting for him, dressed in his best clothes. The 
woman was coming and going with the maté in 
her hand. Cristián said to Eduardo: “Pm going 
to a brawl at the Farías place. Here's Juliana; 
if you want her, use her.” 

His tone was half-bossy, half-cordial. Eduardo 
stood looking at him for a moment; he didn’t know 
what to do. Cristián got up, said good-bye. to 
Eduardo, not to Juliana, who was a thing, mounted 














his horse, and went off at a trot, unhurriedly. 

From that night on they shared her. No one 
will know the details of that sordid union, which 
outraged the decency of the slums. The arrange- 
ment went on for a few weeks, but it could not last. 
In each other’s presence the brothers did not utter 
Juliana’s name, not even to call her, and they 
sought out and found reasons for being at odds. 
They argued over the sale of some hides, but what 
they were arguing about was something else. Cris- 
tian would raise his voice, and Eduardo would 
remain silent. Without realizing it, they were 
watching each other closely. In the rough suburbs 
a man didn’t say, nor would he admit to himself, 
that a woman could matter to him, beyond lust 
and possession, but the two of them were in love 
with her. This, in some way, humiliated them. 

One afternoon, in the square in Lomas, Eduardo 
ran into Juan Iberra, who congratulated him for the 
beauty he had latched onto. It was then, I think, 
that Eduardo insulted him. No one, in his pres- 
ence, was going to make a joke at Cristián's expense. 

The woman waited on them with an animal- 
like submission, but she could not hide a certain 
preference, doubtless for the younger brother, 
who had not refused the sharing of her but who had 
not proposed it. 

One day they ordered Juliana to bring two chairs 
out to the first patio and then go off because they 
had something to discuss. She expected a long 
talk and lay down to have a nap, but soon they 
wakened her. They had her fill a bag with every- 
thing she owned, including the glass rosary and the 
little cross her mother had left her. Without a 
word of explanation they set off on a silent and 
tedious journey. It had rained; the roads were very 
bad, and it must have been eleven o’clock at night 
when they arrived in Morón. There they sold her 
to the proprietress of the brothel. The deal had 
already been arranged; Cristian collected the sum 
and then divided it with his brother. 

In Turdera the Nilsens, caught up until then 
in the entanglement (which was also a routine) 
of that monstrous love, tried to resume their former 
life of men among men. They went back to card- 
playing, to the cockpit, to the casual sprees. Per- 
haps at some moment they thought they had freed 
themselves, but they fell into the habit, each one 





by himself, of unjustified or only too justified ab- 
sences. Shortly before the end of the year, the 
younger brother said he had some business in 
Buenos Aires. Cristián went to Morón; at the 
hitching post outside the house that we know he 
recognized Eduardo's horse. He went in; the 
other brother was inside, waiting his turn. It ap- 
pears that Cristián said to him: “If we keep this 
up, we'll wear out the horses. It would be better 
if we kept her near at hand." 

He spoke to the proprietress, removed some coins 
from his money belt, and they took her away. 


Juliana went with Cristián; Eduardo spurred on 


his horse so as not to see them. 

They went back to what has been already de- 
scribed. The infamous solution had failed; they 
both had given in to the temptation to deceive. 
Cain was lurking about here, but the affection 





This new story and three poems represent the second 
ATLANTIC appearance of the Argentinian master whose 
illumination of some of the mysteries of language and 
of the human spirit- places him in the top rank of 
writers loday. 
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(b between the Nilsens was very great — who knows 
what trials and perils they had shared! — and they 
oP referred to give vent to their exasperation else- 
where. With a stranger, with the dogs, with Juli- 
ana, who had started the trouble. 

| E . The month of March had nearly ended, and the 
— heat was unrelenting. One Sunday (on Sundays 
“people customarily went to bed early) Eduardo on 
'eturning from the store saw Cristián yoking the 
oxen. Cristián said to him: “Come on; we have to 
. drop some hides off at Pardo's. I’ve got them 
de oaded already; let's get going while it's still cool." 
. Pardo’ s store was located, I think, further to the 
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. Rome is set down, and Carthage, I, you, all, 
g ind this my being, which escapes me quite, 
M y anguished life that's cryptic, recondite, 

T And garbled as the tongues of Babel’s fall. 
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- Beyond the name there lies what has no name; 
Today I have felt its shadow stir the aim 

E Of this blue needle, light and keen, whose sweep 
Homes to the utmost of the sea its love, 

- Suggestive of a watch in dreams, or of 

E Some bird, perhaps, who shifts a bit in sleep. 


Translated by Richard Wilbur 


All things are words of some strange tongue, in thrall 





south; they went by way of the Camino de la — 
Tropa; then they turned down a side road. Thé tos 
plain was growing larger with the night. 





















They came alongside a field grown over with tall - TUN 
grass. Cristián threw down the cigarette he had lit, E 
and said unhurriedly: Lets get to work, brother. — 


The buzzards will help us out later on. I killed her — 
today. Let her stay here with her belongings, she 
won't do anyone any more harm." e 
They embraced, almost weeping. Now they 
were bound by one more link: the sadly sacrificed — 
woman and the obligation to forget her. | 
Translated by Donald A. Yates 


EMPTY DRAWING ROOM — 


Amid the brocade’s dimness 
the mahogany suite continues 





its everlasting conversation. 

The daguerrotypes tell their lie: 

a false nearness | 
of old age cloistered in a mirror, | 4 
and when we look hard they elude us 

like pointless dates 





of murky anniversaries. 

With a blurred gesture 

their anxious almost-voice 

runs after our souls 

more than half a century late 
and there it’s scarcely reached 
the first mornings of our childhood. 
Actuality, ceaseless, 

ruddy and beyond doubt, 
celebrates in the street’s traffic 
its unassailable abundance 

of present apotheosis, 

while the light 

slices through the windowpanes 





and humbles the senile armchairs 
and corners and strangles | 
the shriveled voice A 
of these ancestors. E 


Translated by W. S. Merwin 


1 A S AXO N By now it had gone down, the sickle moon; 


E E A D 4 49) Slowly in the dawn the man, blond and blunt, 
| ( i dd Trod with a tentative bare foot 
The fine and shifting sand grains of the dune. 


Far off, beyond the pallor of the bay, 

His eye took in blank lowlands and dark hills 

In that first waking moment of the day 

When God has not yet brought to light the colors. 


He was dogged. His survival counted on 

His oars and nets, his plough, his sword, his shield; 
The hand that was hard in battle still was able 
To carve with iron point a stubborn rune. 


He came from a land of tidal swamp and marsh 
To one eroded by relentless seas; 

Destiny towered above him like the arch 

Of the day, and over his household deities, 


Woden or Thunor, whom with clumsy hand 
He garlanded with rags and iron nails, 

And on whose altar offered up, indifferent, 

His animals — horses, dogs, fowls — and slaves. 


To give a voice to memories or hymns 

He coined laborious names and metaphors; 
War was a coming face to face of men, 

A crossing of swords, a colloquy of spears. 


His world was one of wonders on the seas, 

Of kings and wolves and an impervious Fate 
Which grants no pardon, and of fearful spells 
Lurking in the black heart of the pine wood. 


He brought with him the elemental words 
Of a language that in time would flower 
In Shakespeare’s harmonies: night, day, 
Water, fire, words for metals and colors, 


Hunger, thirst, bitterness, sleep, fighting, 
Death, and other grave concerns of men; 

On broad meadows and in tangled woodland 
The sons he bore brought England into being. 


Translated by Alastair Reid 














































E H. was two politicians down the hand-shaking 
E from J. William Fulbright of Fayetteville: 
. Bobby K. Hayes of Calico Rock. It was June 1, 
.. 1968, three nights before Bobby Kennedy was shot. 
si E He had not been at the head table at the party 
= dinner, but Fulbright had. He had not been asked 
to speak, because Fulbright would have been em- 
- barrassed. But he was down on the Benton County 
. Fairground, Bentonvile, Arkansas, and he was 
E running against Fulbright for -the Senate.. The 
- senator, home from Washington in a careful gray 
— suit, would scarcely acknowledge he was there. 

— In a field of four, Fulbright was far in front, 
and Bobby K. — behind Justice Jim Johnson, the 
_ George Wallace man, and Foster Johnson, the 

- retired encyclopedia salesman — was considered 
_ the last man in the pack. He had buttoned all three 
- buttons of his powder-blue jacket, a black comb 
~ peeked out of his breast pocket, and his pants cuffs 
— collapsed around his ankles. The senator's Phila- 
3 delphia wife, Betty, was with him. Bobby K.’s 
E Lorene, and the two kids, and Earletta, the girl 
.. who lived with them like a daughter, were far 
—. away, seeing the sights in Texas. 

5 He lunged for people's hands, and squeezed 
- hard, like an Indian wrestler. “How do you do,” 
E En said. "I want you to remember me: Bobby K. 
Hayes, candidate for the U.S. Senate.” He had 
E an Ozarks accent with odd peaks and valleys and 
. curves. Remember me." It was less an entreaty 
a than a statement of fact. 
E —. “TIl get you something from the car.” He ex- 
. cused himself and ran to the parking lot, head down 
and knees high, pumping his elbows. It was a 1967 
= Mustang Fastback, deep navy blue, with two big 
S B toudspecker on the roof, pointed outward so the 
x people could hear. And on the doors were words 
E _ for the people to see: “Bobby K. Hayes Candidate 

. for U.S. Senate." 

. His platform was mimeographed. He would 
E bust up the big corporations and break up the 
E. plantations and redistribute the land; he would 
_ bring the boys home from Wiemann and find 
. everyone jobs and fight for equal justice; he would 
_ stop all this foreign aid until we could build some 
— bridges here at home, and pay at least $2.50 an 
E hour, and provide Medicare for everyone, old and 
young. And he would restore prayer to public 
a - schools. 

FE The platform had a familiar ring. It was William 
- Jennings Bryan updated, the Populist half of Huey 
P. Long. He had outlasted the New Deal and the 
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Fair Deal, the New Frontier and the Great Society, 
and he was still there. People said he had gotten 
rich. 

“He’s off his nut," one of the people said. Bobby 
K. Hayes was thirty-seven, a self-made-Ozarks- 
hillbilly-millionaire-with-hardwood-flooring-plants- 
all-over-the-map. He met payrolls and worked a 
few hundred hicks. “It don’t make sense." 

“Pm running for civil rights," he said as we stood 
by his car. “Fulbright never voted for a civil rights 
bill in his life. F ulbright i is with the corporations. 
I’m hitting him on the issues." He doubled his fist. 
"He's anti-labor, and he voted against Medicare, 
and he's giving this money away. And there's this 
Vietnam stand: you take now, he just says stop the 
bombing — and you see what the headlines say 
today, our boys are still dying; and you can buy an 
M-16 rifle on the streets of Saigon for only eighty: dus 
dollars." 

Five days later, Bobby Kennedy was dead, and 
Bobby K. was home in Calico Rock. 
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CALICO ROCK | à 


There were hills like worn knuckles, and mottled 4 
bluffs, a railroad track and a bridge and the White 
River, rushing and cold. There was Main Street, 
with its old building of sturdy native stone, and a | 
flooring plant where white smoke rose; they p 
stoked the boiler with sawdust. There were homes v 
for 773 white people — the Indians had died off 
long ago, and the town was too poor for Negroes. 1 
It was an odd corner of the mountain South, far — AT 
from the nation's heart. Bobby K. was in his office, ; 
once a funeral parlor. He seemed both older and 
younger. 


BOBBY K. 


He waved while he talked on the phone; 2:10 p.m. 
Over his inner office was a sign: “Employees Only. 
No loafing or visiting. Bobby K. Hayes." Under 
a glass counter in the outer office were snapshots 
of him on a hunt, and there were antlered heads 
on the wall. There were ad layouts: Now through 
the ideas of men comes the elegant new concept 
of Parquet Flooring by Hayes Bros." There was 
a notice from the federal government: “Equal 
Employment Opportunity is the Law. Discrimina- 
tion is Prohibited." It was a small stone building, 
not unlike those in country towns like Johnson City, 
Texas. It didn't look like a mortuary. 
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24-Hour Biography 





by Philip D. Carter 


Though he went into Arkansas to write about a political cam- 
paign for a seal in the U.S. Senate, Philip D. Carter found him- 
self fascinaled by a way of life in ‘‘an odd corner of the mountain 
South, far from the nation’s heart.” Mr. Carler comes from 
Greenville, Mississippi, and recently left NEwswEEK’s Wash- 
ington bureau lo write a book about politics in the South. 

























He hung up. “That’s my brother, J.W. He died 
in an airplane crash.” He pointed at a tinted 
family photograph framed on the paneled wall. 

“What did you think about Bobby Kennedy?” 
i he asked, changing the subject. *I said don’t be 
v surprised if they kill him. It really took the pep 
out of me when it happened, though. You know, 
my name is Bobby too. I said after Oregon, I said 
— just wait till after Tuesday. I know. I had a close 
bt call after I got in this race. A switchblade knife." 
» We got into the Mustang. “I’m thirty-seven, and 
Bo I’m come from nothing. I was a twenty-dollar-a- 
E week truck driver once.” We drove through Calico 
Rock. “Look at this. This is where to live. Have 


" you ever been to Los Angeles? "They've got every 
E ism and chism in the world. Bobby should've been 
.  . more careful. 

; n “I lived in California for two years, in and out 
à of there. California is worse than New York City. 


eight hundred in the park — drinking, sleeping 
on the ground. "They've got no place to go. They've 
give up. I had a Negro foreman on a job out there 
once. It was a potato-picking job. I liked him; it 
was picking potatoes I didn't like. "That's the only 
job I walked off from." -He was proud of it. 
E. “PI tell you how I got into this situation. I said, 
E. "Mother, P've been thinking a lot. I just had to 
eS get into this I went down there twice to file before 
I did it. I went to bed at night and got up in the 
morning just thinking about it. I just had to do it.” 
E: On the way to see his lumberyard, we passed a 
car with Illinois plates going up a hill, and the other 
car honked. Bobby K. waved and pulled over to 


E You go to Stockton, and you see seven hundred or 
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the shoulder, and the Illinois car drew alongside.  - 
“You're getting fat now, ain't you,” Bobby K.  - 
yelled. He and the other driver bantered. “Bobby, 
I didn’t know it was you till you passed with your  - 
name on the car." The couple in the other car used © 
to work in Calico. They pulled away, and Bobby  . 
waved good-bye; he knew a lot of people. E 
“My daddy used to haul fence posts up in Mis- 
souri, haul them up to Iowa and Illinois and sell .- 
'em to farmers. He was gone a lot.” We drove into 
his lumberyard, down a dusty gravel road. The 
yard supplied his local flooring plant. “I tell you - 
what I think. If the gap between the rich and the — 
poor is not bridged, we'll have revolution. We've - 
just got to.” ! . 
Bobby K. showed off his flooring plant next. In 
one shed, he jumped in to help out, to show how its  - 
done. He said, “Every piece we make has our = 
name on it." The name was *Floor-Lock Brand  . 
Calico Rock, Ark. Made in U.S.A. Hayes Bros. — 
Flooring Company Inc.” There were signs; ` 
“Danger. Do Not Watch the Arc.” And there 7 
were conveyor belts and exposed gears and flying | 
splinters and invisibly whirling saws. Some men _ 
had fingers missing. Bobby K. pointed, sighting — - 
along his finger like the barrel of a crooked gun. ` 
“There are one hundred and twenty men and 
women at work," he said. “That’s a lot of mouths _ 
for a little guy to feed.” 


HOME 


We drove to his house; modern ranch style with — | 
carpets on carpets. “It’s used," he said. “But - 
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B. . nobody ever lived in it before we moved in. We 
- were in it a year before we could get the final 
3 papers on it. 
-= had about twelve lawyers on it, just showing how 
—. smart they were.’ 


It was part of an estate, and they 


One bedroom was barren; they had not made up 
their minds how to furnish in case of important 
guests. In the living room, there was a towcl draped 
on Bobby Ks reclining chair to keep it clean, and 


" asmall red rocker, child's size, sat before the picture 


- window. Stone bluffs rose like a wall across the 
- White. Out the back window was an old log 
smokehouse with a tractor and mower in the at- 


He sat on his couch and reflected. “I slept in 
the same room with "em, ate together, showered 
together. That's when I learned to judge a man on 
his merits and not on the color of his skin. And 
that's when I learned leadership. I couldn't have 
run my businesses without it." The color TV was 
on in the corner, the sound was off, and the picture 
looked like a snowstorm. The program was about 
Kennedy. 

He turned it off and pointed to a shortwave 
receiver in a corner. Have you ever listened to one 
of these? I can pick up Hanoi, and I think a lot of 
it is true. I can pick up Johannesburg, Moscow, 
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London, Ecuador. I listen to it a lot at night late. - x 
I don’t pick up till about two o'clock at night. E. 
My mind functions better late at night, and I read 2 
a lot: trade magazines, U.S. JVews, Time, Life, 


= tached shed. “I bought that tractor to play with, 
and the new worn off it, and I didn't have time to 
= fool with it myself." 

— He was restless. He took out some old family 


^ Ad 


- had a nickel in his pocket. 


- church in Harrison, Arkansas. 
- J jn Ozark County, Missouri, we lived on the same 


pictures, and pored over them on the couch. 
“That’s my older brother who got killed in the 
plane accident, J.W.," he said. “Thats my daddy 
and me on the running board of Daddy's first 
truck — a 736 Ford with a grain bed." His dad 


: —. wore overalls and a black trucker’s cap. “T. Hayes 
5 -. Gainesville, Mo,” read the sign on the door of the 


- truck. 

Tn 31 or ^32 when he went to get that job, he 
That was back in 
— Prohibition, when he was doing something he ought 


- not to have been — but he quit that job where he 
— was making fifty dollars a week and went to driving 


and cutting stave bolts for fifty cents a day. 
“He had been moonshining in Fort Smith, 


— hauling and delivering it. It just shows what a man 


will do, but my momma, she said, ‘Yessir, I’m going 
home,’ and he quit it.” 
— He showed pictures from army days in Germany. 
— “J was in a motor pool there, a corporal. You know 
who made those pictures there? I did myself. 
— I made them and developed them myself.” Most 
- found him staring into the camera, arms akimbo, 
legs parted and planted, as though docu a 


= threatened attack. “It’s a hobby. x: 


— There was also his marriage license; he had mar- 
- ried Lorene Bean in 1951 in an Assembly of God 
“In Bakersville, up 


forty acres," he said. “Dad had thirty-nine, and her 


= dad had one off of it, and that’s where I got her. 


I was married eleven months and they drafted me. 
I know how to sympathize with a young man when 
he gets married and goes off to war. 

He thought he was going to Korea, but he went 
— to Germany instead. **We was integrated then, 
Negroes and whites. When it came time to ship out, 
they sent all the Negro boys to Korea and all the 
— white boys to Germany, and thats when I knew 

that something was wrong, that somebody was 
-= doing it that way." 


Post, Wall Street Journal, the Gazette, the Democrat, 
the National Review — I try to read both sides, 
digest all that. I actually read about twenty hours 
a week; I’ve always been a reader and a dreamer. 


JACK 


Then we left the house. In the car: “You know, 
I’ve been to Susanville, California, to an auction 
one time, and on the way back I landed at Salt 
Lake. Jack Kennedy was there at the airport to 
dedicate a dam — you know, he pushed a button — 
and I took my suitcase over there where he was at, 
and took off my coat and put it in there. I listened 
at him and seen how he . . . well, he reminded 
me a lot of my older brother. And I said, you may 
not agree with him, but you have to admire him. 
His hair was sunburned and bushy, you could tell 
he’d been outside a lot. And he got right down on 
the ground and reached people. But I said Jack 
could never live his term out." He, paused. “I 
could have had a submachine gun in my suitcase, 
and nobody would have known it. Three weeks 
later he was dead.” 


THE PEOPLE 


A pickup came toward us from town and stopped, 
and one of the men waved and shouted as Bobby 
stopped: **We can’t send you off nowhere there's 
traffic because youll end up killing somebody. 
You going to be at the ball game tonight?" Bobby 
K. said he hoped he could; he'd played second 
base, but dropped games for politics. 

Bobby showed off the Webb Store, Calico's new 
grocery. Here's what bothers me,” he said. “Can 
you make a toothpaste and compete on the market? 
Can you make a hair spray? It would cost millions 
of dollars. Can you make flashlight batteries? You 
can't compete with these name brands." He got 
hot about it, then he collected himself. **But I can 
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make oak flooring and send it anywhere in the 
United States,” he said, and winked. 

*Here's Harold. Harold, tell him about your 
ticker. He was a carpenter until his old ticker went 
bad on him. Here’s a good example of why m 
for Medicare." 


Harold talked about his ticker. “I draw a VA 


disability, which makes it all right, but a lot of 
guys didn't pay it in." 

It was 5:20 p.m. We moved on. Bobby K.’s shirt 
was wide open at the neck, his tie hung halfway 
down his chest, and black hair poked out from 





under his shirt. “See her? She lost her husband. 
When I went up to see him in the hospital, I said, 
*Hell never come home again.’ ” 

We got back in the car and drove past the high 
school. **Well, look here. You've heard Mr. Ful- 


bright talk about education, haven't you? Well, we 


don't have a band. And if they want to walk from 
one building to another, they have to walk in the 
rain. They built this part last year, but there's no 
heat or air conditioning." 

We stopped at a house. *I want you to meet a 
woman whose husband worked for me.” We stood 
on a bare front porch overlooking the highway. 
“Tell him about my stand on Medicare.” 

"Well, you was a lot of help for my husband.” 
She lived on sixty dollars a month from Social 
Security. 

"Now, this is what we've got here in America. 
Now, how do you expect a widow — what's your 
rent here?” 


Photographs by Tom Davenport. 
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*Seventeen a month. I just stay weak all the E 
time. I can’t hold up.” She had a wrinkled, 4 
puzzled face, and wore a dirty striped dress. “He ` 
was like myself, no education, and he couldn't get — E 
nothing but hard work, hard labor.” She kept a 
neat yard, with a dead Chinese elm in the middle  - 
of it. She didn't know what had killed it. E 

We got back in the car and drove up Route Nine, - E 
He swerved, and pointed to another porch. “N OW, - 2 
this ole guy's got asthma. And then we give - 
foreign aid.” 5 

We stopped at the clinic, a low modern building | 
with several cars and pickups parked in the patent E. 
area. A man named Herschel sat on the wall under - 
the sycamore out front, and spat from time to ume 1 
waiting for his wife. “Tell him what happened to | 
you, Herschel. Herschel got hold of a — what was 
it Herschel? About-a-hundred-thousand-volt high- 3 
power line, and it got him." Herschel showed 
the stigmata, red scars. “It got you, didn't it, 
Herschel.” 

“It did. They say it knocked the tacks from my 
boots into my feet.” E 

Herschel had bad teeth. He told about family 
troubles. “My hearts turned hard, good hard,"  - 
he said. “I couldn't have took what I did. It'sa — 
fulfilling of the Bible. The last days, brother against — 
brother." EB 

“Tell about the hospital." E 

“There was a nigger preacher up there with me, — - 
holding my hand. He was good to me. He stayed - 
right by my side. I got out. But my wife's nerves 
went bad. Now she comes to the doctor for her 
shots, comes once a week. It cost ten dollars the 
last time we came down here and she got ag- 
gravated and we went down to Batesville and it | 
just cost two. She gets aggravated with these 
doctors." : E 

“I just don't think a doctor has a license to — - 
steal," Bobby said, “just because he has a license. | 
This is America." ay 

We headed back for his office. He showed a- 
picture of himself in Alaska with a dead caribou, - 
and an editorial from the Pine Bluff Commercial — 
that described him as a latter-day Populist in the ~ 
Bryan mold. It chided him for supporting Arkan- 
sas’s *monkey law" prohibiting the teaching of 
evolution. “They taught me evolution,” he said, 
*but it didn't affect me because I had a good d 
God- fearing mother who brought me up right. . E 
That was in Missouri. I believe the deterrent that 
keeps people from crime more than any other is the | 
belief in a hereafter." 

The editorial also warned that many Populists of. 
the past were anti-Semitic. “One of my best friends 
is one of the biggest builders in this country. He 
isa Jew. Ask him if Bob Hayes is a Jew-hater. Paul 
Greenberg wrote that editorial. He is a smart ~ 
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— young fellow in Pine Bluff; he is a Jew. I called 
—— him up and told him I didn't want my son to grow 
- — up and go on television and say he didn’t believe in 
— God like I saw one woman who was on the Jack 
~ Paar Show one night.” 
E. We got back in the car and drove for gas. A 
E toothless man, small and battered, walked from the 
= roadside to Bobby K.s window. “Tell this man,” 
— Bobby said, “about that keg of dynamite that went 
. off on you. Show him the hole in your head.” 
— “I was dead for six hours," the man said. He had 
a large hole in his head, filled in with scar tissue, 
— but he had a new story to tell. “A man threw me 
_ off the porch at the Bannister store.” 
. Bobby K. changed the subject back. “Lum, tell 
= him about that boomer that hit you between the 
eyes." 
*[ was nine days and nights coming to." 
= He wore a diamond ring, or good glass, his sleeves 
—— were rolled up, and oily black ringlets coiled on top 
— of his head. One temple was bare and blighted. 
_ “See where he laid the skin off my head? He just 
—.  Scalped me." 
“He used to be a boiler man at the mill. Now — 
. what are you, sixty-three, sixty-four? — he works 
at the pool hall. Show him your money.” Lum 
— had sold out to the pool hall, but he had little to 
_ show for it. He had some deposit slips, though, 
a d he proudly unfolded them: $100, $150. He put 
hem back, and fastened his wallet shut with its 
- two brass snaps. 
E 
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T THE SPEAKERS 


2 p. We finished getting gas. ‘This ole world's in 
— bad shape," Bobby K. said. We headed up High- 
B 5 to Mammoth, Missouri, to see the house 
= where he was born. It was 6:45. “I don't think 
. you have to be a college graduate to be President 
of the United States. 
: E- . “Take Johnson. I saw him when he was Vice 
E President make a little speech up at McCormick 
E . Place in Chicago. He was pretty arrogant that day. 
Ihe photographers were taking lots of pictures, and 
E. - lights bothered him, you could tell. ‘Boys, I 
— didn't come all the way up here to take pictures,’ 
= he said. You could have heard a pin drop. 
= “Or you take Fulbright. The first time I saw him 
= was at a church in Mountain Home; he made a 
little talk. I said to myself then, I said, ‘Well, 
—. he's another human being.’ The second time I saw 
E — him was at those hearings in Washington with Rusk. 
| - e He looked sharp, he had on that blue shirt and that 
tie with doves on it. But it seemed to me his mind 
E drifted. Maybe he just doesn’t have a one-track 
= mind; but it seems to me that if I was holding hear- 
= ings I would concentrate on the hearings. I hold 
nothing against him personally, I think he's a 


handsome man. But I don’t think he was the Bill . 


Fulbright of twenty years ago. | 

*Look at Bobby Kennedy, the other Bobby. I 
believe that he hated wealth, I believe that's what 
propelled him. Why should so few have the wealth 
and all the control? He never worked a day in his 


life to make a dollar. As I see it, his entire life was 


spent trying to help somebody, trying to redistribute 
the wealth in the country." 

The sun was close to the cut-over hilltops, green 
with scrubby second growth. We drove into Nor- 
fork, Arkansas. At the gas station, there was a man 
in denim overalls with a truckload of cedar posts. 
“His pocket is his bank," Bobby said. ‘‘He carries 
ten thousand dollars at a time.” Bobby grabbed 
him by the hand and they Indian-wrestled, elbow 
high; they sawed and puffed a little and then backed 
off from each other, each careful to give way. They 
were only fooling. 

We got into the Mustang to lcave, but it wouldn't 
start; so we pushed it around in the road and rolled 
it off down the hill, while the men at the station 
laughed. It started, and we headed back north, 
Bobby driving faster now because he had lost some 
face. 

*T tell you what's bad in a capitalistic society,” 
he said. “Its the ups and the downs, the peaks 
and the valleys. If you’re dealing with the big 
corporations, they can keep the valleys down as deep 
as they want. The deeper the valley, the more it 
insures they’ll stay on top. If I wanted to be mean 
and dirty, I could break every one of the sawmills 
around.” 

It was almost dark. Bobby K. tailgated a 1959 
Dodge up a winding road. ‘‘Watch this," he said, 
“this is something I do sometimes when I’m driving 
along." He picked up the microphone attached to 
the speakers on top, and blew into it with the volume 
turned so loud that it might have been the crack of 
a pistol. “Yes, yes, it is Hayes, Bobby K. Hayes, 
candidate for United States Senate, the people’s 
choice, Bobby K. Hayes for the Senate." ‘The 
Dodge swerved sharply to the shoulder, and the 
Mustang shot by, doing seventy along a rising curve. 


CHURCH 


His birthplace was abandoned. ‘The house was 
broken down,” he said. ‘‘They used the lumber and 
built it into a smaller house." We walked around 
it through high weeds. ‘‘Look out for copperheads 


there, look out for snakes. ‘They like them kind of 
bushes.” 

The visit was short. Back in the car, we passed 
Mammoth, Missouri, Cemetery, still fresh with 
Memorial Day flowers, and Possum Mauk Creek. 
We pulled up in front of the white frame Mammoth 
“Them big oak trees were my 


Church of Christ. 
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College costs plenty today. And in 10 
years, the cost will undoubtedly be much 
greater. Will the money be there when 
your kids are ready to go? 

With Living Insurance from Equitable, 
you can be sure it will, whether you're 
alive or not. The Protectors can show 
you how. 
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They have what it takes—Living 
Insurance. And the skill to fit the right 
plan to your finances, your children, and 
your hopes for them. 

They can see to it that college isn't 
a major money problem—for your kids 
Or you. 

The fact is, Equitable agents make a 
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career out of protecting families like 
yours. That's how they got to be called 
The Protectors. 
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When Gail Johnson was 
in grade school, jobs like hers 
didnt even exist. 





hen IBM's Gail Johnson was a little girl learning arithmetic, there was no 
uch job as a computer programmer. 
Today, there are some 300,000 programmers — highly trained men and 
omen designing the detailed instructions that tell a computer what to do. 
One of Gail's recent assignments was to help write computer programs 
or the worldwide NASA network which tracks American manned space 
flights. During the historic Apollo flight to the moon, these programs will 
assist in processing data coming from the spacecraft. | 

Her current job is devising new ways to make computer program- 
ming even faster and more economical. 

“It’s fascinating, challenging work,” says Gail. “I wouldn't trade 
it for any other job I can think of." 
l—————————————————— 
From its beginning less than two decades ago, the computer busi- 
ness, its suppliers and its customers have been a growing source 

of job opportunities. Today, they employ hundreds of thousands 
of people. Gail Johnson's career is only one example of the 
opportunities that have sprung from this growth. 
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VA know the 


difference. 


Scotch should be light. 
Scotch should be smooth. 
One thing more: 

Scotch should be Scotch. 
Agreed? 

Tonight, "Black & White.” 













“BLACK & WHITE” 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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x dad's, " he said. “Something bad Mappeaed here." 
|.He iold what 1t was. 


*My.grandpa was an industrious man, a ad 
trader, a keeper of livestock. He had à hundred 
horses and fifteen to twenty span of mules. But they 
got to carrying tales back and forth between a 
couple of families here in Mammoth, and it just 


brewed and brewed. One night at church there it 


started. The girls started it first; they jumped on ` 
my momma and knocked her down under the seats, 


and my dad rushed to her aid. Then my two uncles 
jumped in, and there was a dozen.of them. The 
others was prepared, they had ax handles with 


them, and they got my daddy and uncle out on the 


bank there, sticking knives in them. Granddaddy 
heard the noise and came over to see what was up. 
He seen it, and went back for his shotgun. He was 
my daddy's daddy. He blew a man in two in there 
in the church. The blood is still on the floor." 

It was quiet outside, like a.dark room. “It took 


everything he had for lawyers’ fees, and he served .. 
eleven months in the state pen. When he went be- 
fore the judge they asked him, ‘Would. you do. this .. 
again? and he said it was a difficult question; but | 


‘If I had to do it over I would do it again, I would 


just as soon shoot a squirrel’s head off.” Well, -aftér. 
he got out, he was deputy sheriff around here for | 


years. 
*Daddy was twenty when his pa went.in; T 

had to start all over. Then the house burned down; 

then Daddy went to Detroit with me.and, J.W..to 


work in the Kroger warehouse; and then he.brought 


us back to Fort Smith, to Momma; there -he went- 


to bootlegging.” | 
| | 
A. MILLION DOLLARS M 

Bobby said: “You know, I took my five-year-old 
son, Mark Anthony, down to the. yard one day, 
and I told him, *Mark Anthony, someday this will 


all be yours? And then I thought, maybe I don't 
want to wish that off on him. The day he died, my 


“brother wanted to retire. Hed been arguing with 


me for three months to take out a one-million- 
dollar policy. That would have paid off the debts 
we had. He had the letter and the proposal on 
his body when he was killed. There was blood all 


overit. He got in an airplane, and four nous later : 


he was dead. 
"He'd had truck accidents before, dior -and 
falling asleep; in California, in Nebraska. He was 


just never afraid of nothing. Like that curve there : 


— if he was in a big hurry, he would just cut across 
it. He never thought it would happen to him. But 
why else would a man take out a million- dollar 
insurance? 

“And Pl tell you this: I doubt if I'll live to be 
forty.’ He stopped talking for twenty seconds. 
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“But PII tell you this, I’m ready to die. I rededi- 
cated my life in February. Before, I felt like a just 
God wouldn't do these things. I felt like he died 
too soon. But one morning I got up. Pd been sick 
seven weeks with pneumonia and like to died; I’ve 
had it several times, but then it liked to got me; the 
doctors said it would kill me if I didn't stop worry- 


~- ing. I got to worrying about my little boy, some of 


the things J was doing wrong. I was afraid he would 
grow up to commit a murder. 

“So one morning I woke up.crying. I went to 
church and rededicated my life. [ve felt like a 
million dollars ever since." We drove back to his 
office; it was late. | | 


JAMES AND UNDERWOOD 


He picked up a telephone, one of the two on his 
desk. *Pve got somebody I want you to talk to on 


the phone. ‘Give me information in Jacksonville, 
| Texas.” He looked in the mirror,.then gestured 


toward the- adjoining room, “Get on the line in 
there." . 

_. We talked to a Negro named James who had 
once been a foreman for Bobby-at an East Texas 


. sawmill; his wife, Teresa, was a schoolteacher -in 


Jacksonville. “I was expecting to hear more about 


you in Arkansas now," James said. His accent was 
` careful and refined. On the desk was a back copy 


of the Arkansas Gazette, a Little Rock daily: **Ful- 
bright Declares Passing Laws Is No Way to Bring 


- Racial Equality.” 


v e“ James,” Bobby said into the phone, “tell this 
" man about. me.* 


“Yes. I visited his home state. I couldn't have 
asked. for better company; I spent the night with 


. him in a lot of the smaller places." 


* Whose room did you stay in, James?” 

«Well, in Harrison we stayed at the Carson 
Motel, and in Calico Rock we stayed in the little 
motel there. You couldn’t. have told the difference 
from the way they treated me." | 

“James, you remember that time Hunter got his 
finger hurt? Tell him about what I did." 

“Hunter jerked his finger in two on the feed 
table. He was an hour and a half in the emergency 
room. Heis a Negro, you know, but Bobby raised 
hell and went off in the pickup and made them take 
Hunter in.” 

“Tell him what I said." 

“He said, ‘You can’t treat that man that way, 
just because he's a Negro. You can't let him stay 
outside and bleed to death.’ ” 

“James, call Monmouth and tell him to call me 
collect. I may want him to come up here in a while. 


-I may want you to come up here, too, if you can 
get away for a weekend. I may send a trainload 
- down there for.you boys . 


. He stopped cold. 
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The Atlantic Monthly | í 


“You know, Pve learned in this campaign you Earletta, curlers in her hair, was in the back seat ; 
don’t say ‘boy.’ ? with the baby, Bobbye Priescella. Earletta lived - 


“Well, we don’t mind so long as we know how 
you're using it.” 

“Well, James, I just want to say that P've been 
around a lot of Negroes in the lumber business. 
And you're the smartest Pve ever met, and you're 
90 percent smarter than most white people I cver 
met." 

“Well, uh huh.” 

“You know the reason I left down there: they 


organized against me, and I couldn't get my timber 


anymore." 

“Well, I suspected something like that." 

“Tell him what happened down there." 

“Well, he was too straightforward, and I could 
feel the freeze-out coming from way back." 

“James, Pve rededicated my life.” 

“Pm glad to hear that, I really am." 

"Tm happy, Pm living a clean life. You tell 
Monmouth to call me collect." He hung up. 

“You see, this is what worries Bill Fulbright. He 
knows I've got real good standing with the Negro. 
They treat them down there like dogs, those lawyers 
and doctors." He picked up the phone again, and 
called Chicago. 

“Lets go Underwood, let's go lay some flooring. 
Let's go, let’s hit it. Pm right out here at O'Hare 
Field." 

Underwood, a good ole buddy from the flooring 
business, had been fast asleep. “What, what? Oh. 
Where you at?” 


“Pm at the office. Working, hustling, hitting it." - 
g g S 


The voice came back, sardonic and Southern 
white. “Why?” 

“Why? If you were at Las Vegas at the crap 
table, you'd be hustling wouldn't you?” 

Underwood laughed. “‘I guess I would.” 

“Look Pve got somebody on here, I want you 
to tell him about our relationship." 

Underwood said: “Well, I don’t know: He’s 
always calling me at midnight. You-don’t know 
who you are talking to. He acts like he’s at the air- 
port, and most of the time he zs at the airport. He's 
a pretty good boy. I guess he likes to make money, 
I guess he must have made a few dollars somewhere 
along the line. I guess he must have something." 
They joked a bit, then hung up. 

We left the office for his house. 


LORENE 


Headlights jounced up to the driveway behind 
us, a Cadillac stopped, and Bobby K.’s wife, Lorene, 
got out. She announced: “Weve just drove two 
thousand, four hundred, ard seventy-something 
miles since we've gone.” Little. Mark Anthony 
was sprawled in thick, deep sleep on the front seat. 
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with Lorene and Bobby K. like a daughter. They 
all kissed, and we went in. 

They had been gone-six days, and Lorene told 
all about Six Flags Over Texas, and getting lost in 
Matamoros, Mexico, and all the No Vacancies in 
San Antonio because of the HemisFair. Lorene 
had a placid, full face, and wore a floral play dress 
with a deep neckline and frail gold slippexs with 
the hecl straps flopping off the heels. 

Bobby K. sat on the living room floor with his 
photo albums, and showed pictures of himself and 
his family. We talked again about his brother's 
plane crash. “I suspicioned it was sabotage,” he 
said, then changed the subject. “What do you think 
about that Kennedy murder?" 

At 3:10 a.M. it was time to sleep. He joined 
Lorene in Mark Anthony’s room. “Go ahead, you. 
sleep in our bed.” 


ROSIE'S 


While the others rested, we drove for breakfast 
at Rosie's, the place where the Lions Club meets, 
“Were not going to let them do him the way they 
did the other Bob," said a man on the sidewalk 
outside. Over eggs and country ham, Bobby K. 
talked to the people and read that mornings 
Arkansas Gazette. They would bury Kennedy the 
next day. James Reston had something-to say: 


A CLIMATE OF VIOLENCE 

IN AMERICAN CIVIL LIFE 
Robert Kennedy is only the latest victim of a modern 
world that has turned loose greater forces than it can 
control. 


George joined us in the booth. He used to be a 
trucker, and now he was an insurance man. (I'm 
not quite making a living at it." 

** George has been sick a lot." 

*I had an ulcerated stomach, and I kept going . 
on it. I was riding those ole trucks and staying up 
most of the night.” 

“You know Pm for Medicare for all.” 

“Well, Bobby, I don’t know. You give a man a 
free ride home, and he wants you to take him to 


: town. It would be fine by me — and Homer Stone 


and Jack White. But, now, Pm not calling you a 
Communist, but pretty soon we're going to be un- 
der their control. Now, these people across the branch 
there, they need help — but they won't do any- 
thing to help themselves." He looked at Bobby. 
“Boy, you've changed fast. Me and him had two or 
three cuss fights, just like niggers, hadn't we?" 

“I thought you was going to whip me." 

**But I tell you, in a little town like this a bunch 
of men's wives will cause you more trouble than 


anybody else. There was some eub e here one 
time, and: women caused 90 percent of jit." 

“This used to be a violent town before I came 
down here, wasn’t it?” Bobby asked. ‘They used 
to have duels on Main Street. How many shootings 
were there?” 


- “Oh, several, several." Then George said: “They | 


gave me five and one-half months of infantry train- 
ing, and all they did was show me how to kill and 
make my heart hard enough to do it.” 

“Well, there is a certain amount of mean streak 
in everybody. We just try to keep it hid.” Bobby 
K. proceeded, picking his way through a mouthful 


of ham. “George and I were in Calumet City be- . 


fore.they cleaned it up, weren’t we George?” They 
both winked. 

*"That's one reason I pedia Jack Kennedy so 
much," Bobby said. “He cleaned up Calumet 
| City." He read the papers. 

*Elect Edward Kennedy President Okla. Paper 
Urges in Editorial.” 

“I hope he doesn’t run?" George said. “Weve 
had about all the killing we need. I hope he doesn't 
run. Look at that — | 


War Deaths Averaging] Yevtushenko HHH Supporters | 
471 a Week Writes Peem Win in New Jersey 
| About RFK 








“The Gazeite ought to know better than that,” 
Bobby said. “They ought not to be as cold-blooded 
as that.” He looked at me. “Think about the one 
that killed him. He didr't have no daddy when he 
needed one.” 

We all left. “Pd be all for Wallace if he could do 
the things he said he could, and he can’t,” George 
said. 
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CALICO ROCK 


After twenty-three hours, it was time to go. We 
were at Bobby K.’s-office. “I’m going to move out 
of this office for the rest of the day,” Bobby said, 
as we left together. “It used to be a funeral home, 
and it sounds like a morgue today. It must be the 
assassination." 

We drove down to Main Street and parked. You 
could see it through his eyes. 

"It was a woman who inspired me to go on my 
own," he said. “ «Bob, what are you doing working 
for your brother?’ " He looked and pondered. 

“I find I can kid and cut up with Jews more 
than with anybody else. Kid ’ern about their 
nationality." He was silent again. - . | 

“My brother Jerry is always kidding me about 
having a dual personality; real mean and real 
good." Main Street was sunny, hot, and quiet, and 
there weren't many people in the steres. On the 


nodded at the mention of Calico Rock.. 
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East Side there was Western Auto, Cheney's Shoe 
Store, Ideal Grocery, Lorene's Beauty Shop (no 
kin), the Home’ Variety Store, a Café and Pastime 
Pool Hall. And on the West, there was Perryman’s 
Hardware, Matthews Insurance Agency, Rexall 
Drugs, Family Shoe and Ready to Wear, and the 
State Bank of Calico Rock. The town was pretty 
as a picture. 


BOBBY K. HAYES 


lhe steam whistle blew at the plant; it was 
12:55 P.M., Friday, June 7, 1968. Bobby K. was in . 
the middle of Main Street, leaning against the door 
of a gréen pickup, laughing with the driver, waving . 
as a hay truck jolted through town from across the 
cold White River. It was time for our last talk. 

“You know, my life has more or less been thirty- 
seven pages. I don't know how many pages in the 
book. I've seen so inany men my.age falling to the 
ground beside me: friends, business associates, 
political idols, a brother. I don't know what it 
means, no one knows. Dm a very restless man. I 
say Pm happy, but Pve always been this way. 

“If I lose this fight, it won't crush me. I've had 
defeats. Sometimes I’ve asked myself, Am I run- 
ning for this job, or am I running from something? 
I think maybe it's both ways. 

*My brother would have quit. He said he was. 
He wanted to fish and hunt and fly an airplane. 
Have you read this book The Life Hereafter, by 
Norman Vincent Peale? I think it’s called that, 
I think he wrote it. He believes that when you 
die, you don’t go right to heaven. Your spirit 


_stays here on earth. Well, sometimes I get to 


thinking about J.W., because there’s something 
there leading and guiding me. I think he would 
want me to be happy. 

“Did you know this ole world is crying out for 
a leader? Someone who can unite the people? If 
there was such a man, he could: get 90 percent of 
the votes. 

“I know there is such a man, but I don’t know 
where he's at.” ; 


LEAVING 


The hitchhiker was an S.A.E. from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. He wore a sharp 
blazer, and his hair was carefully cut so that it 
would hang just over his eyes. He smiled and 
Pye 
spent summers around there," he said. “‘That’s a 
bunch of red-necks, no question about it. All they 
do is get in fights and mess around in cars." 


In the end, Bobby ran third. Fulbright won. 


EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1968 


. Newhigher — 
interest rates on 
.. Savings Bonds 
and Freedom Shares 


Now U.S. Savings Bonds pay 4 1/446, 
new Freedom Shares pay 5%. . 





Today, Savings Bonds are a better investment than ever. Now they pay 
44% when held to maturity. And new Freedom Shares pay a full 
596 when held to maturity. E | 


Freedom Shares are still sold on a one-for-one basis with Series E Bonds, 
but now. you can buy the combination any time at your bank — and 
not just on a regular monthly plan as before. 


The higher interest rate on Savings Bonds applies not only to the new 
ones you buy, but to your older ones too for their remaining period to 
maturity — generally: effective with the first full six-months interest 
period beginning on or after June 1. (Outstanding Freedom Shares are 
not affected.) 


Buy Bonds and new Freedom Shares — help yourself even more as yov're 
helping your country. 


U.S. Savings Bonds/ 
New Freedom Shares 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. [t is presented as a 
public service in cooperation with The Department of the Treasury and The 
Advertising Council. 
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The mulinies of 1928. The incredible 6000-mile Long March that carried the Chinese Communists 


toward power. The firs! stirrings of the “‘cullural revolulion”’ that now contorts China. These crucial 


moments are recaptured by Andre Malrauz in this second and concluding excerpt from his ANTI-MEMOIRS, 


lo be published later this month by Holt, Rinehart and Winston. The section ends with a rare conversation 


with Mao Tse-tung as he prepares to launch the cultural revolution, an act described by the psychiatrist 


and author Robert Jay Lifton as “the last sland of a great revolutionary against internal and ezlernal 


forces pressing him along that treacherous path from hero to despot.” The translation from Malraux's 


French is by Terence K ilmartin.. 


"I AM ALONE WITH THE MASSES —WAITING" 


Forty Years of Mao and Communism 


by André Malraux 


I AM alone in the drawing room of the con- 
sulate general. The entire gulf is framed in the 
windows. A warm haze bathes the aggressive 
skyscrapers which crush the imperial water- 
front of the days of Les Conguérants; the mist 
transforms the ships and junks into gray sil- 
houettes under a ruffled sky. I passed through 
Hong Kong in 1958 on my way from Nehru’s 
India to Japan. The thick-leaved plants on 
the fretted balconies of the Chinese hotels in 
Queen’s Road tumbled as of old over the 
thousands of little porcelains in front of the 
antique shops. 

I remember a day in 1925 or 1926, The 
sun was shining over the gulf; the blue air 
quivered. The colonial administration had 
succeeded in preventing every printer in Sai- 
gon from printing. the newspaper of the Young 
Annam movement, L Indochine, at the time of 
the Bac Lieu spoliations. The militants had 
reassembled some old presses, and I had come 
to buy type from the only typefounder from 


Ceylon to. Shanghai: the Hong Kong mission. 
I returned to Saigon with some English type, 
without accents. Impossible to print the 
paper. One day, an Annamese worker came 
in, pulled out of his pocket a handkerchief 
knotted into a bundle, the corners standing 
up like rabbits’ ears. “Theyre all e's," he 
said. “Grave and acute accents, and circum- 
flexes.too. The diaereses will be more difh- 
cult. Perhaps you can do without them. To- 
morrow some press workers will bring all the 
accents they can." He emptied the charac- 
ters, jumbled up like jackstraws, onto a press 
stone, aligned them with the tips of his expert 
fingers, and left. His comrades followed him. 
They all knew that if they were caught they 
would be sentenced, not as revolutionaries 
but as tlfieves. 

Forty years ago. Below me now I can see 
the roofs: of the mission. Still farther below, 
down as far as the seafront, the gigantic bam- 
boo scaffoldings are being hastily dismantled, 
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for typhoons blow them down, and a typhoon is 
hovering around the island at the moment. I have 
seen again the Chinese women with their em- 
broidered sheath dresses reminiscent of the days 


of Nanking, and the old tradeswomen with their 


stumps of feet. The adventurers who are no longer 
to be found in Singapore aré here in plenty — 
they are all Chinese. And I have just been listen- 
ing to stories like those I used to hear in Shanghai 
before 1930; the shipload of blind people 
arriving at the nuns’ hospice after escaping from 
Canton, where the police no doubt organized 
the escape to get rid of them; the young Chinese 
from Borneo who came to participate in the 
building of the new China and, loathing it, have 
escaped penniless and taken refuge with the mis- 
sionaries, who got them jobs in fireworks factories, 
where they steal the crackers to gamble; and the 
junks loaded with clandestine passengers which the 
captain scuttles (the bottom of the junk opens) if he 
Is stopped by the People's police or the British police. 
In front of me, across the bay, the “New Terri- 
tories" stretch. to the black bar which closes the 
horizon: Communist China. It is present even in 
the city, through its discreet control of all the un- 
ions, and through the spectacular department store 
it has just opened. Red China sells what it makes. 
It is not very much, but every little thing represents 
another battle won. In the background, the atom 
' bomb; in the foreground, the Spartan smiles of the 
shop assistants. Even the toys are austere, and the 
trappings of the perfect Communist housewife seem 


like an offering before the portraits Pu Mao and the. 


images of the Long March. 

Above this accumulation of fiber suitcases and 
Thermos bottles, all the emporium goods.of which 
the Peoples democracies are always so: proud, 
.these mythological images hold sway. "The suit- 
cases and furniture of the capitalists may be less 
crude than these, but then who was it who crossed 
the rivers, who was it who trudged through the 
Tibetan-snows? After a quarter of an hour, what is 
sold here pales before what is dreamed about. All 
the better for the fact that, though the brave militia- 
. man and the heroic militiawoman of the posters 
are social-realist, nearly all the images of the Long 
March are in traditional Chinese style. For the 
millions conglomerated on the rock of Hong Kong, 
the vastness that stretches behind the black bar of 
the horizon is not the land of the People's com- 


munes, the individual blast furnaces and the giant , 


factories, nor even of the atom bomb; it is the land 
of the Long March and of its leader; just as Russia, 
beyond the triumphal arch of Niegoreloic, was 
not the land of the kolkhozes but of Lenin and the 
October Revolution. 

There are now no more than twenty thousand 
survivors of the Long March — and eight hundred 
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"responsibles," it is said. On the other side of the 
bayy it pervades the popular imagination as the 
Ramayana still pervades the imagination of India, 
as Olympus once pervaded the imagination of 
Greece. 


Everything had begun with victories. 

In the autumn of 1928 the Sixth Congress in 
Moscow finally recognizes the importance of 
peasant action in the revolutionary struggle.. 

It is the end of the first schism. Red armies 
spring up: mutiny after mutiny breaks out in the 
armies of the Kuomintang, and the mutineers join 
Mao in the Chingkang Mountains. But his supplie 
will not feed an army. 

In January, 1929, Mao’s principal general, Chu 
leh, breaks through the blockade and joins up 
with other Red troops. In December, the whole of 
southern Kiangsi is conquered, and the first pro- 
vincial soviet government proclaimed. 

Ihe Kuomintang, now the Nanking govern- 
ment, opens the first *Encirclement and Annihila- ' 
tion Campaign" with one hundred thousand men 
against Mao's forty thousand. By a war of ma- 
neuver, in which the bulk of the Red forces is al- 
ways brought to bear on isolated columns which 
Mao has lured deep into. his territory, and thanks 
to the: support of the local population, the army of 
Nanking is scattered in two months. 

Four months later, the Second Campaign com- 
mits two hundred thousand men in seven separate 
columns. Same tactic, same results. 

A month later Chiang Kai-shek takes personal 
command of three hundred thousand men. Mao's 
forces attack five columns in five days, capture a 
considerable amount of war material, and in Oc- 
tober Chiang withdraws the forces of the Third 
Campaign of Annihilation. 

The Chinese Soviet Republic is proclaimed un-, 
der the chairmanship of Mao. | 

In December, 1931, two hundred. thousand men 
come over to him from Nanking. The Red Army 
starts offensive operations of its own. In 1933 
Nanking opens the Fourth Campaign of Annihila- 


' tion, loses thirteen thousand men in a single battle, 


and sees its best division destroyed. 

But Chiang Kai-shek's advisers, (among them 
Von Falkenhausen and Von Seekt, former chief of 
general staff of the German Army) have taken part 
in the campaign and learned its lessons. For the 
Fifth Campaign of Annihilation, Nanking as- 
sembles nearly a million men, with tanks and four 
hundred airplanes. Mao.has at his disposal one | 


hundred eighty thousand soldiers, about two hun- 
dred thousand militiamen — armed | ith pikes! — 
and four aircraft captured from Nanking. No 
fuel, no bombs, no artillery, little ammunition. 
Chiang Kai-shek no longer advances into Com- 
munist territory: he surrounds it with a ring of 
blockhouses, a new Wall of China liemming it in. 
The Red Army realizes.that it is trapped. 

Was it then that Mao thought of Yenan? Japan 
had declared war on China, and Mao wanted to 
become the symbol of the Chinese people's re- 
sistance to aggression, for Nanking was doing far 
less fighting against the Japanese than against the 
Communists. In that case it was essential to get to 
the north, the real battlefield; yet at first for thou- 
sands of miles, the Red Army thrust westward 
toward Tibet. In spite of all the obstacles, in spite 
of.the opposition of various tribal chiefs, Mao re- 
mained confident that the whole of peasant China 
was on his side, provided the messages got through 
to the people. Somewhere or other a region favor- 
able to the establishment of a Communist govern- 
ment would be found, as in Kiangsi. There was 
in the Long March an indubitable element of-ro- 
mantic adventure, reminiscent of Alexander's ex- 
pedition, which is by no means foreign to Mao's 
character. 

But first of all, they must get out. 
under constant bombardment, had already lost 
sixty thousand men in this vast siege. 

Ninety thousand men, women, and children 
would attempt to break through the blockade, as 
Chu Teh had done in the Chingkang Mountains. 
Little by little, the frontline army was replaced 
by partisans. On October 16, 1934, concentrated 
in southern Kiangsi, it took the.enemy fortifications 
by storm, and veered westward. The Long March 


| had begun. 


Mules were loaded with machine guns and 


sewing machines. Thousands of civilians. accom- 


_ panied the army. How many would remain in the 


villages — or in the cemeteries? How many of the 
dismantled machines carried on muleback would 
be found again one day, buried along the seven- 


. thousand-mile route? The partisans with their red- 


tasseled pikes and their hats topped by leaves 
which shook like feathers would hold out for a long 
time yet, some of them for three years. ‘The Nanking 


` forces killed them, but Mao’s army marched on. 


In one month, harassed from the air, it fought 
nine battles, broke through four lines of block- 
houses and a hundred and ten regiments. It lost 
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The Red Army, ] 


a third of its men, decided to keep only its military 
equipment and a few field printing presses, stopped 
advancing toward the northwest (which baflled 
the enemy but slowed its march considerably). 
Chiang Kai-shek had gathered his forces behind 
the Yangtze and destroyed ‘the bridges. But a 
hundred thousand men and their artillery were 
awaiting Mao before the Kweichow River. The 
Reds wiped out five divisions, held a meeting of 
their Central Committee in the governor's palace, 
enrolled fifteen thousand deserters, and organized 
youth cadres. But the “golden sands river" of the 
poems had yet to be crossed. Mao turned south- 
ward, and in four days was fifteen miles from Yun- 
nanfu, where Chiang Kai-shek had established 
himself. It was a diversion, for the main body of 
the Red Army was marching northward to cross 
the river there. 

It was the Ta Tu River, no less difficult to cross 
than the Yangtze, and where the last army of the 
Taipings had been wiped out by the imperial 
forces. Moreover it could only be reached through 
the vast forest of the Lolos, where no Chinese 
army had ever penetrated. But a few Red officers 
who. had served in Szechwan had once set free 
some Lolo chiefs, and Mao negotiated with these 
unsubdued tribes as he had done with all the vil- 
lages his soldiers had passed through. “The gov- 
ernment army is the common enemy.” To this, 
the tribes responded by asking for arms, which 
Mao and Chu Teh ventured to give them. The 
Lolos then guided the Reds through their forests — 
where the Nanking Air Force lost all trace of them 
— to the Ta Tu ferry, which together xd cap- ` 
tured in a surprise.attack. 

It would have taken weeks for the army to cross 
the river by means of this ferry. Chiang Kai- 
shek's airmen, reconnoitering the river, had found 
the columns again. His armies had bypassed the 


- forest and would soon be ready to give battle once 


more. This was the time when Nanking spoke of 
the funeral march of the Red Army. 

There was only one bridge, much farther up the 
river, between steep cliffs across a rushing torrent.- 
The army, exposed to continuous bombardment,.. 
advanced by forced marches through a storm along 
a narrow trail above the river, which by night 
reflected the thousands of torches tied to the sol- 
diers’ backs. When the advance guard reached the 
bridge, it found that half the wooden flooring nas 
been burnt out. 

Facing them, | on the opposite bank, the, enemy 
machine guns. 

All China knows the fabulous gorges of its great 
rivers, the fury of the waters pent up by sheer 
peaks which pierce the heavy, low clouds under the 
echoing cries of the birds of prey. It has never 
ceased to picture this army of torches in the night, 
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October 16, 1934 — October 20, 1935 


the flames of the dead sacrificed to the gods of the 
river; and the colossal chains stretching across the 
void, like those of the gates of hell. For the bridge 
of Luting now consisted of the nine chains which 
supported its plank floor and two chains on either 
‘side which served as handrails. With the wooden 
roadway burned, there remained these. thirteen 
nightmare chains, no longer a bridge but its skele- 
ton, thrusting over the savage roar of the waters. 


Binoculars revealed the intact section of the road- 


way and a voluted pavilion, from behind which 
came the crackle of machine-gun fire. 
_ The Red machine guns opened up. Under the 
whistling hail of bullets, volunteers dangling from 
. the freezing chains began to advance, link after 
enormous link, white caps and white crossbelts 
standing out in the mist, swinging their bodies to 
heave themselves forward. One after another they 
dropped into the raging waters, but the lines of 
dangling men, swaying from their own efforts and 
from the force of the wind whistling through the 


gorges, advanced inexorably toward the opposite 


bank. The machine guns easily picked off those 
who were clinging to the four supporting chains, 
but the curve of the other nine chains protected 
the men advancing below them, grenades at their 
belts. The most dangerous moment would come 
when they reached the fragment of roadway still 
in place and hoisted themselves onto it — which 
would only be possible, at best, for nine men at a 
time. The prisoners were later to declare that the 
defense was paralyzed by the sight of armed men 
suddenly springing up from the chains over the 
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middle of the river; perhaps most. of Chiang’s 


- mercenaries,- accustomed to fighting Tibetan ‘‘brig- 


ands? armed with flintlocks, had no stomach for 
hand-to-hand combat with soldiers who had car- 
ried out such a legendary exploit before their very 
eyes. The first volunteers to hoist themselves onto 
the bridge-had time to fling their grenades at the 
enemy machine-gun nests, which were firing blind. 
The enemy officers ordered barrels of paraffin to 
be tipped over the remaining ‘planks of the road- 
way, and set fire to them. Too late: the assailants 
dashed through the curtain of flames. The machine 


guns fell silent on both sides of the river, and the 


enemy retreated into the forest. The army crossed 
the bridge bencath the ineffectual bombing of the 
air force. 

It is the most famous legend of Red China. In 
the memory of every Chinese, that string of dan- 
gling men swaying toward freedom seems to be 
brandishing aloft the chains to which they cling. 
Nevertheless, this famous episode cost the Red 
Army fewer men than those which followed. It 
reached a region’where the blockhouses of Nanking ° 
were still few, and regained the military initiative. 
But it still had to cross the high snow-covered 
passes of the Chiachin Mountains. It had been 
warm in June in the Chinese lowlands,-but it was 
cold at fifteen thousand feet, and the cotton-clad 
men of the south began to die. There were no 
paths; the army had to build its own track. One 
army corps lost two thirds of its animals. Mountain 
upon mountain, soon corpse upon corpse: one can 


follow the Long March by the skeletons fallen under 


their empty sacks; and those who fell forever before 
the peak of the Feather of Dreams, and those who 
skirted the Great Drum (for the Chinese, the drum 
is the bronze drum) with its vertical faces in the 


endless jagged immensity of the mountains. The 
murderous clouds hid the gods of the Tibetan 


snows. At last the army with the mustaches of 
hoarfrost reached the fields of .Maokung. DINE 
below, it.was still summer. 

There were forty-five thousand men left. 


-t+ 


The Fourth Army and the vague soviet authorities 
of Sungpan awaited Mao there. The Red forces 
now mustered a hundred thousand soldiers; but 
after a disagreement which allowed Nanking a 
successful ofensive, Mao set off again toward the 
Great Grasslands with thirty thousand men. Chu 
Teh stayed behind in Szechwan. 

The Great Grasslands also meant dense forest, 
the sources of ten great rivers, and above all the 
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Great Swamplands, occupied by autonomous 
tribes. The queen of the Mantzu tribe gave orders 
that anyone who made contact with the Chinese, 
Red or otherwise, was to be boiled alive. For once, 
Mao failed in his cfforts to negotiate. Empty dwell- 
ings, vanished cattle, narrow defiles in which the 
tribesmen rolled boulders down on them. “A 
sheep costs a.man’s life”? There remained fields 
of green corn, and giant turnips, each of which, Mao 
said, could feed fifteen men. . And the Great Swamp- 
lands. 

The army advanced, guided by native prisoners. 
Anyone who left the trail vanished. Endless rain 
in. the immensity of the sodden grasslands and 
stagnant waters, under the white mists or the livid 
sky. No firewood, no trees — and the army had 
no tents. As protection against the rain, the white 
caps had been replaced with big sun hats. The 
clouds drifted low over the marshes, and the horses 
stumbled in the, bottomless mud. At night the 
soldiers slept on their feet, tied together like bundles 
of firewood. After ten days, they reached Kansu. 
The Nanking forces had abandoned the pursuit, 
or were buried in the marshes. .Mao now com- 
manded no more than twenty-five thousand men. 
The field theater started up again, in front of 
soldiers dressed. in animal hides turned inside out. 
And the ragged lines advanced at last among 
stones, their flags threadbare. 

New forces were mustered by Nanking, supported 
by the Chinese Muslim cavalry who were to “finish 
the Reds off once and for all? But in spite of their 
exhaustion, no mercenary force could have beaten 
these volunteers who were only a battle away from 
the Red bases in Shensi. The horses captured from 
the 'Tartars of the Chinese steppes were later io 
form the cavalry of Ycnan. On October 20, 1935, 
at the foot of the Great. Wall, Mao's horsemen, 
wearing hats of leaves and mounted on little shaggy 
ponies like those of the prchistoric cave paintings, 
joined up with the three Communist armies of 
Shensi, of which Mao took command. He had 
twenty thousand.men left, of whom seven thousand 
had been with him all the way from the south. 
They had covered six and a half thousand miles. 
Almost all the women had died, and the children 
had been left along the way. 

The Long March was at an end. 

When you go into the Communist store, when 
you look at the mountains beyond the New Terri- 
tories, People’s China is the March. And Mao 
would be inconceivable without it. Nothing re- 
mained of the nation except shame, nothing rc- 
mained of the land except famine. But while tens 
of thousands of dead men or deserters had been re- 
placéd, tens of thousands of absent comrades were 
neither dead nor deserters. ‘They had stayed he- 
hind because they belonged to the third order of 


peasant emancipation. In many regions, the guer- 
rilla warfare stirred up by the Long March was to 
last for two years, holding down whole enemy di- 
visions, sometimes whole armies. ‘The repression 
in Kiangsi— a million victims — had left the 
peasantry of that province without a voice, but not 
without hate. The Long March had brought hope 
to two hundred million Chinese, and this hope had 
not disappeared with the last combatant. ‘This 
tattered phalanx, followed by its last stragglers, had 
played the role of the horsemen of Allah; on its 
arrival at the Great Wall, it declared war against 
Japan. ‘Che military retreat had. ended in political 
victory. Wherever it had passed, for the Chinese 
peasants the Red Army had become thc army that 
defended the peasants, and China, 


is was once orientated 
by the crossing of two roads 
without pavements, Tartar dust, 
in which the ramparts of the 
citadel and the voluted bastions 
of the gates appeared as if 
through rain. ‘The haughty cam- 
els from the Gobi Desert loped 
past one after another, and their 
attendants accompanied them 
slowly. The dust, the caravans, 
and one wall of the ramparts 
have gone. Here are the gates, in 
the pale blue morning. ‘he car 
passes enormous bamboo scaf- 
foldings above tiny willows, then 
pink acacias which are not 
acacias, and cverywhere the scythelike swooping 
of the martlets. When the engine stops, a great 
chorus of cicadas fills the silence. 

After innumerable seemingly empty rooms, the 
office of the minister, Marshal Chen-yi: wicker 
armchairs, wash drawings, undersecretaries, in- 
terpreters. The Marshal is jovial and .smooth- 
faced (the Chinese often age within a few months), 
with a big piercing laugh. He wears the almost 
Stalinian costume of the cadres and seems, like the 
Soviet generals of yore, to have retained nothing of 
his origins (he is the son of a magistrate); indeed, to 
have no origin. He began his career as assistant to 
a Szechwan warlord. He went through the military 
college, joincd Chu T'eh in the darkest days of the 
struggle, then commanded the rear guard of the 
Long March under continual attack. Victorious 
over the Japanese, commander of the Fourth Army, 
then of the People’s Liberation Army of West 
China, it was he who took Nanking and Shanghai 
in 1949, 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


“How is General de Gaulle?” 


“Quite recovered, thank you. And Chairman 
Mao?” 
“Very well.” 


. The preliminary exchange of courtesies over, 


I realize I have forgotten the health of the President 
of the Republic, Liu Shao-chi. 'This does not 
appear to disturb.the Marshal, who proceeds to 
expound the basic principles of Chinese policy. 
. His interpreter, occasionally assisted by ours, 
translates: 

“On the home front, the People's government is 


, anxious to get rid of poverty and ignorance, to see 
. to it that everyone is assured of the necessities of life ` 


and that there 3s a general blossoming of progress on 
-the basis of the socialist system. Capitalism presents 
some interesting aspects, notably in the. technical 
sphere, but it must be rejected as a system, because 
.. the director of an industrial concern ought not to 
be solely responsible for the fate of à million men. 
M. Malraux, who has studied Marxism as thorough- 
-ly as anyone, wil understand that even though 


capitalism might have been able to obtain a few .- 


incidental results here, only Communism could 
ensure the progress and development of the county 
as a whole,” 


. Quite so. As for Marxism, while we were indulg- 


ing in our preliminary. salutations, we had ex- 
-- ‘changed compliments on our respective works. 
Like Mao, the Marshal is a poet — and the husband 


ofa well-known actress, who is working (as a propa- 


‘gandist?) in a People’s commune. 

“In short," he stresses, “the Chinese government 
| is determined to build up China through its own 
‘efforts in a few decades.” 

. To anyone who knew the China of old, the 
=- phrase, however jovially pronounced, takes on a 
historic grandeur. 

“Externally, the Chinese government is pursuing 
. à policy of peace. It wants a peaceful world in 


which the peoples choose their own political sys- ' 


tems. China, which has borne its share of colonial- 
“ist and imperialist exploitation," has the duty 
` of supporting liberation movements everywhere. 
From 1840 to 1911, it suffered the ravages of 
‘British imperialism, then of Japanese imperialism, 


and now of American imperialism. Sato is a- 


‘satellite of the. United States; he cannot make a 
move independent of Washington. France with- 


drew from China after the Second World War;. 


she has adopted a realistic policy. On the Zuro- 


. pean front, as on others, she is pursuing a policy 


: of self-defense with regard to the United States." 

.. *Of independence, Marshal.” 

^. No doubt he has talked like this to a hundred 
' Jeft-wing journalists, and to all the ambassadors he 

. has received. I have had enough experience of the 
‘Soviet Union not to be surprised by these phono- 
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graph panis but when the Marshal opens his 
mouth, I still half expect that he himself will speak. 

I felt closer: to him when we were exchanging 
compliments on our writings. His genuine warmth 
erilivens what he says, but still . . . 


J= 
0 


Suddenly he becomes more animated. “The 
reports on Vietnam are contradictory,” he says. 
“Mr. Harriman really did go to Moscow to- talk 
about Vietnam! The American papers QUSE to 
get their facts straight." 


“Don’t you think there's far more to it than a. ` 


disagreement between newspapers? People in 
France also talk of American policy as if there were 
only one; but the forces at work in the United 
States with respect to the Vietnam War are 
probably fairly divergent.” 

He looks at me as if to say, “It’s possible, ? and in- 
quires, with rugged affability, “Are you in favor of 
the neutralization of the country?" 

“To begin with.” : 

“Our Vietnamese friends are afraid that it would 
mean permanent partition. Ever since the Ameri- | 


. cans intervened directly, neutralization has become . . 


a hollow word. There is only one solution: the 
withdrawal of the American forces. Conditions are 
more and more favorable. This war is developing. 
The more it escalates, the more the obstacles multi- 
ply; the determination of the Vietnamese people 
is growing stronger, and will end by forcing the 
Americans to quit the country.” 

“Do you think it impossible for a great power to 
maintain one hundred and fifty thousand men in a ` 


theater of operations for ten years?” 


"Ah! So there are one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand now!” (July, 1965) . 

He knows it as well as I do. Probably better. 

“Soon there will be more,” I say. 

“The Americans have imposed war on the. 
Vietnamese. We are taking Vietnam's side. If they 
leave, they will still be a world power. If they don’t - 
withdraw their forces, they will lose still more face. . 
For the Vietnamese nation, it isn't a question of . 
face, but of life or death. The Americans are 
bombing where they please." | 

- “In their view, the whole of the policy in Asia is 
at stake." 

“The los of one Mah-Jongg domino doesn’ t 
finish off the game for the man who loses it. And 
the United States will not be able to-keep troops 
stationed abroad indefinitely; sooner or later they. 


will have to evacuate Taiwan and Berlin." 


“Would their withdrawal from, Formosa involve 
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a Russian withdrawal from Siberia, in your view? 
There are more open spaces in the North than in 
Southeast Asia." 

The Marshal laughs, his mouth, ‚opening from 
ear to ear. “All the same," he answers, “Taiwan 
is not part of the United States; Siberia is part of the 
Soviet Union, and has never been Chinese." 

On the subject of Bandung, I use the expression 
* China's global policy.” 

“In every sphere, China has considerable leeway 
to make up," he goes on, ‘and it will still require 
a big effort before she is capable of conducting a 
global policy. Meanwhile, we know whom we are 
with and whom we are not. What I told your am- 
bassador on July 14 is still true. The Vietnamese 
have no other choice but to continue the fight. If 
the United States are sincere in their desire to nego- 
tiate, why do they talk about sending two hundred 
thousand men, a million men, to Vietnam? They 
have got into the habit of making threats. Ho Chi 
Minh and Pham Van Dong said in May and June 
that in 1960 they were not certain of the outcome 
of the war, but they are now. Our experience 
gives us the same certainty. 

“The American forces are scattered all over the 
world. Look at a map: they are in Formosa, where 
they are propping up the dictator Chiang Kai-shek, 
in Vietnam with the dictator Ky after the dictator 
Diem, in Korea with the dictator Rhee and others, 
in Pakistan with the dictator Ayub Khan, in Laos 
with Phoumi, in Thailand with the king. Are we in 
Hawaii or Mexico or Canada? 

"Our experience with Chiang Kai-shek taught 
us that one must alternate periods of fighting with 
periods of negotiation. In Korea, fighting and 
negotiations took place simultaneously, to the 
point where the sound of the voices sometimes 
drowned that of the guns. The Vietnamesc are 
wise and farseeing; they were Marxists before we 
were, we have every confidence in them. On the 
twentieth, President Ho Chi Minh proclaimed his 
determination to carry on the struggle for five, ten, 
twenty years until the last American leaves Viet- 
nam and reunification is achieved." 

For the rulers of China, escalation is the Long 
March of Vietnam. 

“Ies always the same thing," the Marshal con- 
tinues. “Look at the Korean War, the intervention 
of the Seventh Fleet in the Taiwan Straits, the 
occupation of Taiwan — and then the UN rushing 
to the assistance of the capitalist aggression in the 
Congo! The aim of the American attack on North 
Korea was to threaten our security; we were forced 
to intervene to defend ourselves. Afterward, we set 
American prisoners free. Without reciprocation. 
After the Korean War, the Americans stepped up 
their meddling in Vietnam, where the situation is 
not dissimilar." 


*"r AM ALONE WITH THE MASSES — WAITING” 


“But better for you." 

“If the United States does not extend its aggres- 
sion, it will not be necessary for China to take a 
hand in the operations; but if it does, she will." 

“On Chinese territory?" 

"And perhaps on Vietnamese territory also." 

A pause. | 

. I doubt this. Mao has always followed Lenin's 
maxim about the defensive tactics of revolutionary 
armies against the foreigner and has always stressed 
that Stalin only fought to defend Russian territory. 
Lenin said, People who believe that the revolution 
can be launched to order in a foreign country are 
either fools or provocateurs.” But in Vietnam 
it is no longer a matter of launching the revolution: 
the Marshal speaks as if he held himself responsible 
for the Vietnam War. Such a responsibility would. 
redound to his credit. But what arc the facts? 
The French attributed Dienbienphu to Chinese 


artillery, which was not there at all. Are the Vict 


Cong guerrillas armed by China? Partly, no doubt. 
But they have also been armed to a considerable 
extent by the Soviet Union and by arms captured 
from the French and the Americans, as the Chinese 
Communists were by arms captured from Chiang 
Kai-shek. Their ideology, their tactics, their con- 
fidence come from Mao; as do a certain number of 
their organizers and liaison officers. But no one 
here has asked me, “Do you believe that the guer- 
rillas of the South are trained, or at any rate 
directed, by the Northern troops, who are satellites 
of the Chinese forces?” The Marshal would not 
be averse to giving me that impression. And yet? 
Vietnam seems incapable of producing a national 
government; the Americans are forced to intervene 
directly in the war; the prisoners are not Chinese. 
“Tt is a Western obsession," Nehru had said to me, 
*to believe that wars of liberation are conducted 
from abroad." I know from experience the limits 
of the help that guerrillas can receive, the “advice” 
they can accept. So I do not believe that escalation, 
even as far as Peking (nuclear war aside), can save 
a Saigon government which resembles that of 
Chiang Kai-shek, only worse. 

“The Americans," the Marshal continues, “never 
cease to violate our air space. Do Chinese spy 
planes fly over the United States? They have de- 
clared that there can be no ‘sanctuary’ as there was 
at the time of the Korean War; very well. Under 
the pretext of supporting South Vietnam, they 
bomb the North. Who is to say that tomorrow 
they will not take the pretext of China's support 
for North Vietnam to bomb us? They think they 
can do whatever they like. We must weigh the 
consequences of future incidents. And in the end 
we shall win, as we did against the Japanese, and 
against Chiang Kai-shek. 

“Look at their intrigues in the Dominican Re- 
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.public, in the Congo: they stir up trouble. every- 


where, unlike Great Britain and France. They 


must be resisted. As soon as European colonialism 
leaves Asia, American imperialism takes its place. 

_ The Vietnamese are fighting not only for themselves 
- but for China and for the whole world, and they 


deserve all our admiration and respect.” 


When I met Gide for the first time, it was the 


" author of Les Nourritures terrestres I saw, not the 
' man waiting for me outside the Vieux Colombier 


munching a brioche; when I met Einstein, it was 


. , the mathematician, not the amiable, shaggy vio- 


 -jinist who greeted me at Princeton. 
aware that the Marshal is not Mao. But he 1s the. 


I am well 


foreign minister of People’s China— one of the 


.: figures around whom history prowls; he commanded 
_ the rear guard of the Long March, under continual 
harassment. The writer quickly came to the surface © 


in Gide, and the scientist in Einstein. In Chen- yi, 
where was the conqueror of Shanghai? China is 


' conditioned to the phonograph record as she is. 


conditioned to ceremonial; and in spite of a cer- 
tain unbuttoned quality, the Marshal is obviously 


_» on thejob. In the Marshal, everything springs from 


_ *tacitly, to the conflict between China and the. 
.., United States. I only heard his real voice when he 
‘said, “And on Vietnamese territory too.’ 


convention — and this is accentuated by transla- 
tion. There is no real dialogue. 
Obviously I cannot say to him, “Marshal, the 


United States only dominates the Vietnam game. 
through their air power, and it is not the Chinese ` 


who are fighting that air power, but the Russians." 
I retain only his mixture of firmness, caution, and 
quasiallusive pledges; the limits he sets, openly Or 


“General de Gaulle is right to resist the United 


_' States in Europe. They are not omnipotent, but 
they have profited from two wars: in the First - 


World War, they lost a hundred thousand men, ‘in 
the Second, four hundred thousand. 


: _ they lost three hundred thousand fairly profitlessly, 


so they’ made a miscalculation! Now they are’ 
- "going to do their arithmetic in Vietnam." | 


“Nehru felt that colonialism dies when the vic- 
tory ofa. Western expedition over an Asian army 


--. ceases to be a foregone conclusion. I think so too,’ 


But why-does the Marshal seem not to envisage 


g the use of atomic bombs by the Americans if they. 


came into conflict with. China? 


lOfficial U.S. figures: Killed in World War. 1, 53, 402; 


." World War II, 291,557; Korea, 33,629. 
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pin any hopes on help from her. 


In Korea ` 


“We hope France will use her influence t9 get the 


United States to withdraw. We must face up to the 
Americans to bring them to leave the country. 
The American people are good; they have produced 
remarkable achievements in two: centuries, but the 


policy. of their recent leaders has gone against. 


their deepest aspirations. China does not seek a 
large-scale: war; she wants a coalition of peaceful 
forces to compel the United States to abandon its 
policy of aggression. This could only benefit the 
world, and the United States itself." 

The United States would find his solicitude 
touching. Our ambassador watches for my reac- 


tion. None of this is new to me. The Manichean 
monologue, which always seems to be addressed - 


to the “masses,” still goes on. This intelligent 
man, a chess. companion, at the peak of his dazzling 


career, is not talking to convince me. He is per- | 


forming a ritual. 

- I tell him that the Uaid States, as I said to 
Nehru, seems to me to be the only nation ever to 
have become the most powerful in the world with- 
out seeking to; whereas the power of Alexander, 


Caesar, Napoleon, the great Ghinese emperors was ` 
the consequence of deliberate military conquest. : 


And that at present I cannot discern any American 
global policy comparable with that. of. imperial 


" Britain, or the, Marshall Plan, or what President 


Kennedy was after. That the United States seems 
to me, for the moment, to be repeating the mistakes 


which are all too. familiar to us, for our .Fourth: 
. Republic committed them before they did. I add: 


* As for the influence we may be able to bring 
to bear on the United States, I believe that it is of 


the same order as that which you can bring to bear 


on the Soviet Union." 
“China adapts her feelings to the facts. After 

the October Revolution, under Lenin and under 

Stalin, the U.S.S.R. was sympathetic to the Chinese 


people, and we were to them. After the defeat of. 
Japan, we becdme accustomed to the idea that the 
U.S.S.R., exhausted by the war, had no desire to. 


intervene in Far Eastern affairs, and we did not 


construction. of China cannot be, based on the 
assistance of the U.S.S.R., under whatever forin: 
One must rely on oneself above all. The Russians 
got things under way, -but we can carry on without 
them. And by-1964 we had paid all our debts. 
When Khrushchev tried.to smother us . . .”” 

He stops, then resumes: “Since Khrushchev, the 
Soviet leaders have wanted the world to be domi 
nated by. two great powers, which is unthinkable, 
for every country, big or small, is equally a part of 
the world.” 


I am surprised, not by these asseverations, but ` 


by the level of the conversation — às I ‘used to be i in 


the Soviet Union when I heard Marxists, intellec- ` 


- 


The socialist ` 


rtm ean Mu 


tually rigorous or subtle in private, sink i in public 
to the level of D Humanité. ` Does the Marshal believe ` 


After all, Mani- 


in the Manichaeism he professes? | 


 chaeism works better in action than in speech. 


And for him the United States is not the nation 
that twice saved the freedom of Europe, but the 
nation that supported Chiang Kai-shek. 

“General de Gaulle has never been in favor of a 
dual hegemony.” 1 

He laughs. “But neither do we ‘support a five- 
fold hegemony’? — no doubt he means the United 
States, Soviet Union, Britain, France, China — 
* with India scratching at the door f?" 

“Twos company, three's a rod: 2 

“However, there will never be too many allies 
on behalf-of peace.” 

“If we were to combine our efforts to bring 
about peace, would you envisage negotiations after 
a pledge to withdraw or following an actual with- 
drawal of the American forces?" 

The Marshal reflects. “The question must be 
studied; perhaps I shall be in a position to give 
you a reply in a few days. The decision is one for 
Ho Chi Minh and Pham Van Dong. As far as I 
know, they still insist on withdrawal as a prereq- 
uisite. Have you brought any proposals with 
you, Minister?" 

“None, Marshal.” l 

He was expecting one — in order to reject it? 
But no doubt he was also anxious to discover the 
nature of the discussions I am to have with 
Chou En-lai, with the President of the Republic, 
and possibly, with Mao. 


da same endless corridors as 
those I went through to reach 
the Marshal (itis the same build- 
. ing, the same succession of 
empty rooms, and in the Prime 
Minister's office, the same cane 
armchairs with the same COVers; 
the same wash drawings, and the 
same photographers when we 
shake hands). The interpreter, 
this . time a woman, speaks 
French without an accent (she 
is probably Tonkin Chinese), 
and the political vocabulary is 
familiar to her; the attitude of 
the Prime Minister is amicably 
distant; hers, almost hostile. 
Chou En-lai has changed 





little, for he has aged naturally; the hollows in his. 


face have deepened. He is dressed like the Marshal, 
but he is thin. It is difficult to guess the origins of 


"I AM ALONE WITH THE MASSES — WAITING” : 
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most of the Chinese leaders, but he is obviously an` 


intellectual. The grandson of a mandarin, he was 
the political commissar in the Canton Cadet School 
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when Chiang Kai-shek commanded it. Among his ` 


successive functions, including the premiership, he 


preferred that of foreign minister. I am reminded 


of a diplomat who welcomed me to. Moscow around _ 


1929:.he was wearing a monocle, in a town where 


Lenin's wife wore a cap. I have known for a long : 


_time that diplomats are a race apart — a race to 


which Marshal Chen-yi does not belong but to : 
which Chou En-lai, Mao's right-hand man on the ` 


Long March, does. 

Neither truculent nor jovial: tup HORDE 

And as reticent as a cat. 

“I was very struck by General de Gaulle’s criti- 
cisms, in his last press conference, of the Russian 
and American plans for world hegemony. And. 
also by the phrase: the Pacific, where the fate of | 


-the world will be played out.” - 


A pause. I.answer. “Lenin once said that joint. 
action was perfectly conceivable provided the slo- 
gans and the flags are kept separate." 

Chou, absently, “We haven't forgotten that you 
are familiar with Marxism, and with China. Nor 


have we forgotten that you were on the run at the - 


same time as Nguyen-Ai-Qoc [Ho Chi Minh]. 


You wanted dominion status for Indochina: the . 
‘French would have been well advised to endorse 


you.” 

“I am grateful to you for remembering. The 
more so because the other founder of the Young 
Annam movement, Paul Monin, died in Canton.” 

“Did you see Chiang Kai-shek again?” 

“Never. It's a pity.” 

“Oh pa 


An evasive gesture. I should have liked to ask 


him, “And you?" For nobody knows what hap- 
pened at the “Sian incident.” And that is not the 
least of the reasons for the complex feelings my. 
interlocutor inspires in me. 

In December, 1936, Chiang Kai-shek, while on 
an inspection tour of the anti-Communist forces in 
the north; was arrested by the leader 'of the Man- 
churian forces, the “Young Marshal’? Chiang 


Hsueh-liang. It was generally assumed that he 


would be executed; but an envoy (from the Rus- 


' slans?), intervened, and the Generalissimo was 


released against his promise that at last he would . 
fight the Japanese and not Mao's forces. On his 
return to Nanking he kept his promise,: which ; 
flabbergasted everybody, not least the Americans. 


What pledge could possibly have bound him to this 


extent? 

That envoy. was Chou En- lai. 

On my visit to Sian I saw the Baths of the Fa- 
vorite, where Chiang Kai-shek was living at the 
time of his arrest. This palace, a copy of the palace 
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of a great emperor's favorite, resembles, like every- 
thing which was copied in the nineteenth century 
(especially the Summer Palace), a chinoiserie stage 
set. But on the little terraces, above the weeping 
willows, the pink summer mimosa bushes looked like 
those of the eighth century. There was a pagoda 
where a stage general had become an irrigation god. 
And in the distance, the burial mound of the 
founding emperor. The Generalissimo escaped 
into the wood which overlooks the pavilions and 
the marble junk, and was captured there. 

“I was here at the time," the curator tolc me. 
“This is his bed.” (It was a European camp bed.) 
* When we came in, with the captain and the sol- 
diers, there was nobody here, but he had lett his 
false teeth on the bathroom shelf. 

*And I was on the big bridge over the river 
when the female student threw herself in front of 
Chiang Hsueh-liang’s car and shouted, ‘Don’t 
let the Japanese crush China again! Blood will 
be shed here! Let our blood flow to stop our hu- 
milation? She was crying, and everyone who 
heard her was crying, and the Young Marshal 
started to cry as well." 

The captive Generalissimo had begun by snap- 


ping at Chiang Hsueh-liarig, who addressed him as 


“General”: “If Pm your general, you can start 
by obeying my orders!” Then Chou En-lai had 
arrived. 


- 


*One of Chairman Mao's expressions," I said 
now, “has caught on in France, though the French 
are a little puzzled by it: that the United States is 
a paper tiger.” 

“The United States is a real tiger, and has shown 
its teeth. But if that tiger comes here, it will change 
into a paper one. Because the most powerful army 
in the world can do nothing against universal gaer- 
rilla action. Our rifles, our tanks, our aircraft are 
nearly all American. We took them from Chiang 
Kai-shek. The more the Americans gave him, the 
more we captured. Not all Chiang’s soldiers were 
that bad, you know! The Americans are better? 
No matter. Every Chinese knows that the People’s 
Army is the sole guarantee of the distribution of 
lands. And the war will take place here." 

That war will be a continuation of the wars 
against Japan, Chiang Kai-shek, and the Ameri- 
cans'in Korea, in Taiwan, in Vietnam. Although 
the minister thinks that negotiations on Vietnam 
are not even imaginable, he makes it clear that Ho 
Chi Minh could not be the sole representative of 
the anti-Saigon forces. “There must be negotia- 
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tions with those who are fighting — in other words 
the National Liberation Front and Hanoi, but the 
Front first." 

It is a tactic similar to the one I saw the French 
Communist Party attempt in 1944: overall control. 
of the guerrillas being out of the question, delegate 
guerrilla leaders of Chinese persuasion, who will 


. keep a check on Ho Chi Minh. 


He also talks about the United Nations, which 
he thinks China should not join before Formosa 
leaves, and he seems to be torn between an Afro- 
Asian organization more or less controlled by 
China, and the transfer of the UN from New York 


to Geneva. 


I ask him, *Do you think the present policy of 
Japan can survive your possession of the bomb?” 

He looks at ine sharply. “I don’t think so." 

He knows as well as I do,that in the United 
States he 1s thought to be the original of one of the 
characters in La Condition humaine. I am reminded 
of the photograph in the Canton Museum in which 
he alone remains visible among the Cadets, sur- 
rounded by blurred figures like the shades of Hades 
— who were Borodin, Galen, and Chiang Kai-shek. 

“General de Gaulle," I tell him, “‘is of the opinion 
that the contacts established through our ambassa- 
dors are at a standstill.” 

His thick eyebrows, pointed toward the temples 
like those of the characters in the Chinese theater, 
underline his air of a studious cat. He muses, with a 
bizarre attentiveness, without any object. 

“We are in agreement," he' says, “on the terms 
which define our peaceful coexistence. We want in- 
dependence, and we do not want the dual hegemony. 
You asked the foreign minister if we would agree 
to negotiations on Vietnam prior to the withdrawal 
of the American troops. We will not negotiate, 
either about Vietnam or anything else, until the 
Americans go home. That means not only quitting 
Saigon, but dismantling the bases in Santo Do- 
mingo, Cuba, the Congo, Laos, Thailand, and 
the rocket-launching sites in Pakistan .and else- 
where. The world could live in peace; if it doesn’t, 
it is because of the misdeeds of the Americans, who 
are everywhere, and create conflicts everywhere. 
In Thailand, in Korea, in Taiwan, in Vietnam, in 
Pakistan — to name but a few — they are subsidiz- 
ing or arming against us 1,700,000 men. They are 
becoming the policemen of the world. What for? 
Let them go home, and the world will have peace 
again. And for a start, let them observe the Geneva 
agreements." 

He throws up his hands, the image of the inno- 
cent man who calls on the whole world to witness 
to his good faith. *How can one negotiate with 
people who do not respect agreements?" 

Grieved by so much perfidy, he is the perfect 
embodiment of the Confucian sage faced with the 
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regrettable barbarism of those who do not.observe 
the rites. An unexpected mask, on that samural 
face. As with Nehru some years ago, I notice that 
when a shamelessly realistic politician appeals to 
virtue, he goes to fetch the mask of his ancestors: 
se themselves as priests of 
oly Russia, Frenchmen as 


crats, Anglo-Saxons as ironclad 









But only Chinese aid is 
I ask him, is our aid to 
“Oil,” he answers. 

There is a strange remoteness in what he says, 
quite different from the impression of distance which 
. General de Gaulle conveys. I am reminded of the 
withdrawnness of a man struck!down by misfor- 
tune. His wife, one of the party’s foremost orators, 
is gravely ill. When he says something conven- 
tional, he seems to be “‘putting a record on” so 
as not to have to think — in spite of his extreme 
courtesy. This discussion seems to tire him, but 
also to rivet him, as if he were afraid of finding 
himself alone again. 


Drawings by Russell Carpenter. 


a interested? 


“I AM ALONE WITH THE MASSES — WAITING”. 


“You were foreign minister for a long time," I 
say to him, “and you know better than I do that. 
some positions are taken up as a basis for discus- 
sion, and others simply as a matter of principle. 
I don't believe that the United States has any 


` intention of disputing yours.” 


.He makes a dismissive gesture, and replies. 
“Do you believe in the atomic menace? The. 
autonomy of the People’s communes is assured. 
China would survive the death of a hundred 
million people. And sooner or later the Americans 
are bound to have to re-embark. China will never 
accept the return of Chiang Kai-shek. She has: 
found freedom. It isn’t America’s freedom, that’s 
all.” . 

I think of Sun Yat-sen’s lecture a year before he 
died: “If we spoke of freedom to the man in the 
street . . . he would certainly not understand us. 
The reason why the Chinese do not in fact attach 
the slightest importance to freedom is that the very 
word which designates it was only recently imported 
into China.” The revolution freed the wife from- 
her husband, the son from his father, the farmer 
from his overlord. But for the benefit of a collec- 
tivity. The individualism of the West has no roots 
among the Chinese masses. The hope of trans- 
formation, on the other hand, is a very powerful. 


. sentiment. A husband must stop beating his wife 


in order to become a different man, who will be a 
member of the Party, or simply of his People’s - 
commune, or of those which the army will set free: 
Gods are all right for the rich: the poor have the 
Eighth Route Army." 

Chou En-lai has resumed. “One of your generals. 
in the 1914 war said, ‘It is wrong to forget that gun- 
fire kills.’ Chairman Mao has not forgotten. But 
that sort of fire cannot kill what it does not see. 
We will only commit our armies against the invad- 
ing army at the right time and in the right place.” 

“Like Kutuzov.” , 

“In the first place we will not forget that any 
invading army becomes less strong than the people 
invaded, if that people is resolved to fight. The 
Europeans have ceased to rule in Asia, and the 
Americans will follów them.” 

. Does he believe there will be a war, or not? What- 
puzzles me is that, like the Marshal, he does not 
Seem even to consider the possibility of a war in 
which the United States — even without atom 
bombs — would be contént. with destroying the 
ten principal Chinese industrial centers, thus de- . 
laying the building of a new China by fifty years, 
and then go home without imposing a ang Kai- © 
shek. 

His inline’ is based on a theory of Mao’ s which 


. I am surprised not yet to have heard aired. Im- 
- perialism numbers six hundred million men; the 


underdeveloped countries, socialist and Commu- 
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nist, two billion. Victory for the latter is inevitable: 
They surround the last imperialism, that of the 
United States, as the proletariat surrounds capital- 


ism, as China surrounded the armies of Chiang 


Kai-shek. .*It is always men," says Mao, ‘who 
win in the end.” 


Yoon evening I received 
a telephone call requesting me 
not to leave the embassy. At one 
o'clock this afternoon, another 
telephone call: they are expect- 
ing me at three. In theory, it is 
for the audience with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Liu Shao- 
chi; but the “they”? leads our 
ambassador to suppose that Mao 
will be present. 

Three o'clock. The pediment 
of the Palace of the Péople rests 
on massive Egyptian pillars, with 
lotus capitals painted red. A 
corridor over a hundred yards 
long. Atthe end, against the sun- 

. A light (but in a room, I suppose), 
about twenty people. Two symmetrical groups. 
No, there is only one group, which seems to be split 
into two because the people facing me are standing 
some way behind the central personage, probably 
Mao 'se-tung. As I enter the room I can distin- 
guish the faces. I walk toward Liu Shao-chi, since 





my letter is addressed to the President of the 


Republic. No one moves. 

“Mr. President, I have the honor of delivering to 
you this letter from the President of the French 
Republic, in which General de Gaulle empowers 
me to act as his spokesman with Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung and yourself.” 

When I reach the phrase which concerns Mao, 
I address it to him, and find myself in front of him, 
after handing over the letter, at the moment when 
the translation is completed. His welcome is both 
cordial and -curiously familiar, as if he were about 
to say: ‘To hell with politics!” 

But instead he says, “You have just come back 
from Yenan, have you not? What is your im- 
pression?” 

“A very powerful one. It is a museum of the 
invisible . . ." 

The interpreter — the one Chou En-lai used 
— translates without faltering, but is obviously 
expecting an explanation. 

“In the Yenan Museum, one expects photographs 
of the Long March, Lolo tribesmen, mountains, 
swamps. But the expedition itself is relegated to 
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the background. In the foreground are the pikes, 
the field guns made of tree trunks and telegraph 
wire — a gallery of revolutionary penury. When 
one leaves it for the caves where you lived: with 
your colleagues, one has the same.impression, 
especially when one remembers the luxury of your 
opponents. I.was reminded of Robespierre's room 
in the house of the cabinetmaker Duplay. But a 
mountain is more impressive than a workshop, and 
your shelter above the present-day museum is 
reminiscent of the tombs of Egypt." 

“But not the Party assembly rooms." 

“No. First of all, they are protected by panes of 
glass. But they give an impression of a deliberate, a. 
monastic bareness. It is the bareness, reminiscent 
of our great monasteries, which suggests an invisible’ 
power.” 

We are all seated in wicker chairs with little 
white cloths on the arms. A waiting room in a 
tropical railway station. Outside, through the 
blinds, the immense August sun. Now I can make 
out Mao against the hght. The same type of face, 
round, smooth, and young-looking, as the Mar- 
shal’s. The famous wart on the chin, like a Buddhist 
sign. A serenity that is all the more unexpected’ 
because he is reputed to be violent. Beside him, 
the equine face of the President of the Republic. 
Behind them, a white-clad nurse. 

*When the poor are determined to fight," he 
says, "they are always victorious over the rich: 
look at your own revolution." 

The stock phrase of all our staff colleges rings 
in my ears: irregulars will never defeat a regular 
army in the long run. And how many jacqueries for 
one revolution! But perhaps he means that in a 
country like China, where the armies resembled our 
great medieval companies, what was strong enough 
to raise volunteer forces was also strong enough to 
ensure victory: one fights better to survive than to 
conserve. | 

After the crushing of the Communists by Chiang 
Kai-shek in Shanghai and Hankow in 1927, Mao 
organized peasant militias. Now all the Russians, 
basing themselves on Marxism-Leninism, and all 
the Chinese who were directly dependent on them, 
Trotskyists and Stalinists alike, laid it down as a 
basic principle that the peasantry can never win on ' 


its own." Mao's certainty that a seizure of power 


by the peasants was possible changed everything. 
How did it arise? When did he oppose the peasant 
multitudes armed with spears to all Marxists of 
Russian, hence Comintern, persuasion? 

“My conviction did not take shape: I always felt 
ip^ 

I remember General de Gaulle's answer to the 
question “When did you think that you would 
return to power?”’: “Always.” 

“But there is a rational answer all the same. 
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After Chiang Kai-shek's coup in Shanghai, we 
Scattered. As you know, I decided to go back to 
any village. Long ago I had experienced the great 
famine in Changsha, when the severed heads of 
e rebels were stuck on poles, but I had forgotten it. 
pe ‘Two miles outside my village there were trees 
$ stripped of their bark up to a height of twelve feet: 
= starving people had eaten it. We could make better 
= fighters out of men who were forced to eat bark 
than out of the stokers of Shanghai, or even the 
coolies. But Borodin understood nothing about 
peasants.” 

“Gorky said to me one day, in Stalin’s presence, 
that peasants are the same everywhere.” 

“Neither Gorky, a great vagabond poet, nor 
Stalin . . . knows anything at all about peasants. 
There is no sense in confusing your kulaks with 

|». the poverty-stricken people of the underdeveloped 

| countries. And there is no such thing as abstract 

Marxism, but only concrete Marxism, adapted to 

— A . the concrete realities of China, to the trees as naked 
as the people because the people are busy eating 
them." 

After **Stalin" he hesitated. What was he about 
to say? A seminarist? What can he think of him 
today? Right up to the Communist entry into 
Peking, Stalin believed in Chiang Kai-shek, who 
would crush this ephemeral, not even Stalinist, 
party, as he had crushed it in 1927. At the secret 
session of the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, 
Khrushchev asserted that Stalin had been ready to 
break with the Chinese Communists. In North 
Korea, he had left the factories intact; in the regions 
which Mao was to occupy, he had destroyed them. 
He had sent Mao a work on partisan warfare, and 

_ Mao had given it to Liu Shao-chi: “Read this, 

| .. M you want to know what we ought to have done 
— in order to end up dead." If he had to trust a 
Chinese Communist, Stalin preferred Li Li-san, 
who was Moscow-trained. Mao had probably 
been indifferent to the purges — more so than to 
the rejection of criticism, and to the contempt for 
the peasant masses. And no doubt he appreciates 

E the immense services rendered to Communism 

"t by the campaign against the kulaks, the struggle 
against encirclement, and the conduct of the war. 
Above me, as in all official rooms, hang four por- 
traits: Marx, Engels, Lenin — and Stalin. 





Although Mao belonged to the group of young 
Chinese who were to go to France one after the 
other, after picking up a few words of French, to 
get their revolutionary training in French factories 





million of them. 
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(Chou En-lai founded the Chinese Communist — — 
Party at Billancourt), he never left China, and = - 
never abandoned his mistrust of most of the revo- | E 
lutionaries who came back from abroad, nor of the | E- 
envoys from the Comintern. 

“Around 1919, I was in charge of the students ort $ A 
Hunan. Before anything else we wanted autonomy 
for the province. We fought alongside the warlord _ B 
Chao Heng-ti. The following year, he turned — — 
against us. He crushed us. I realized that only the 
masses could overthrow the warlords. At that — E 
time I was reading the Communist Manifesto, and — — 
took a hand in the organizing of the workers. But _ 
I knew the army; I had been a soldier for a fei 
months in 1911.. I knew the workers would not | 
be enough." 

"With us, the soldiers of the revolution, many  - 
of whom were the sons of peasants, became the — — 
soldiers of Napoleon. We know roughly: how. E 
But how was the Peoples Army formed — anaE 3 
reformed, since only seven thousand of the twenty | 
thousand fighting men who arrived in Yenan came 
from the south? People talk of propaganda, € pA 
propaganda produces supporters, not soldiers.” - a 

“First there were the Party cells. There were 
more workers than they say in the pevani oo x z 
army. We had a lot of people in Kiangsi: we chose - 
the best. And for the Long March, they chose — 
themselves. ‘Those who stayed boima made a | 
mistake: Chiang Kai-shek wiped out more than a 3 = 


E 
Ip 


“Our people hated, despised, and feared soldiers” 
They soon realized that the Red Army was their | 
own. Almost everywhere it had a friendly recep- - 
tion. It helped the peasants, especially at harvest 
time. They saw that there was no privileged class 
among us. They saw that we all ate the same food 
and wore the same clothes. ‘The soldiers were 
free to meet and free to talk. They could inspect 
the accounts of their company. Above all, the 
officers did not have the right to strike the men or 
to insult them. | 

“We studied the relations between classes. When 
the army was present, it wasn’t difficult to show 
what we were defending: peasants have eyes. The 
enemy forces were much more numerous than ours, — — 
and helped by the Americans; yet we were often — 
victorious, and the peasants knew that we were _ 
victorious on their behalf. One must learn to 
wage war, but war is simpler than .politics: it is a 
question of having more men or more courage in the 
place where you give battle. An occasional defeat 
is inevitable; you simply need to have more vic- Me. 
tories than defeats.” M 

“You turned your defeats to great advantage." E 

" More so than we had foreseen. In some respects 
the Long March was a retreat. Yet its results were 
those of a victory, because wherever we went" — — 






the big landowners and canceled debts. 


. funeral dirge: ‘Chiang Kai-shek is coming.’ 
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"six thousand miles,” the interpreter interjected 


—‘‘the peasants understood that we were with 


_ them, and if ever they doubted it, the behavior of 


the Kuomintang soldiers soon persuaded them. 


_ Not to mention the repression." 


Chiang Kai-shek's. But he might also mention 


. the efficacy of his own: not only did the liberation 


army confiscate the big estates, it also exterminated 
Mao's 
war maxims became a popular song: “The enemy 
advances, we retreat. The enemy camps, we harass. 
The enemy tires, we attack. The enemy retreats, we 
pursue," I know that his “we” includes not only 


E- the army and the Party, but the workers of today 


and those of eternal China; Death has no place 


= there. The civilization of China had made every 


Chinese a naturally disciplined individual. And 


_ for any peasant, life in the People’s Army, where 


you were taught. to read, where there was great 


= comradeship, was more honorable and less harsh 
than village life. 
across China was more powerful as propaganda 


he progress of the Red Army 


than anything conceived of by the Party; along the 
whole length of this trail of corpses, the entire 
peasantry rose when the time came. 

“What was the pivot of your propaganda?" 


“Just visualize the life of the peasants. It has 


always been unpleasant, especially when armies 


were living off the land. It had never been worse 


. than during the last days of Kuomintang power. 


Suspects buried alive, peasant women who longed 
to be reborn as dogs.so as to be less miserable, 
witches who invoked their gods by singing like a 
The 
peasants knew little of capitalism: they found 
themselves faced with a feudal state reinforced by 
the machine guns of the Kuomintang. 


i \ : 
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“The first part of our struggle was a peasant 
revolt. The aim was to free the farmer from his 
overlord; to win not freedom of speech, voting, or 
assembly, but the freedom to survive. Fraternity 
rather than liberty! The peasants had tackled it 
without us, or were on the point of tackling it. 
But often in`a state of despair. We brought hope. 
In the liberated areas, life was less terrible. Chiang 
Kai-shek's troops were so well aware of this that 
they put it about that the prisoners and peasants 
who came over to us were buried alive. That is why 
we had to organize a war of slogans, having the 
truth propagated by people who were known to 


those who listened to them. And only by those 
who had left no relatives on the other side. It 








was in order to sustain hope that we developed 
guerrilla warfare as much as we could. Much more 


than for punitive expeditions. Everything arose out 
of a specific situation: we organized peasant revolt, 
we did not instigate it. Revolution is a drama of 
passion; we did not win the people over by appeal- 
ing to reason, but by developing hope, trust, and 
fraternity. In the face of famine, the will to equality 
takes on a religious force. "Ther; in the struggle for 
rice, land, and the rights brought by agrarian 
reform, the peasants had the conviction that they 
were fighting. for their lives and those of their 
children. | 

"For a tree to grow, there must be seed, there 
must also be soil: if you sow in the desert, the tree 
will not sprout. The seed, in many places, was 


the memory of the liberation army; in many 


others, our prisoners. But everywhere. the soil 
was the specific situation, the intolerable life of the 
villagers under the last Kuomintang regime. 

“During the Long March, we took more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, a few at a 
time; and many more during the march on Peking. 
They stayed with us for four or five days. ‘They 
could see the :difference between themselves and 
our soldiers. Even if they had almost nothing to 
eat — like us — they felt liberated. A few days 
after their capture, we would assemble those who 
wanted to leave. They would go off, after a fare- 
well ceremony, as if they were our own:men. After 
the ceremony, many of them gave up the idea of 
leaving. And with us, they became brave. Be- 
cause they knew what they were fighting for." 

"And because you distributed them. among ex- 
perienced units?" 

“Of course. ‘The soldier's relationship to his 
company is as important as the army's relationship 


to the population. That is what I called the fish in 


water. An army of liberation is a soup into which 
prisoners dissolve. Likewise, new recruits must only 
be committed to battles they can win. Later on, 
it’s different. But we always looked after the enemy 
wounded. We couldn't have dragged all those 
prisoners along with us; no matter. When we 


marched on Peking, the defeated soldiers knew: 


that they ran no risk by surrendering, and they sur- 
rendered in droves. The generals too, in fact." 

To give an army the feeling that it is inevitably 
destined for victory is no mean feat. I remember 
Napoleon, during the retreat from Russia: “Sire, 
our men are being massacred by two Russian 


batteries." . “Order a squadron to capture them!” 


I tell this to Mao, who laughs, and adds: “You 
must.realize that before us, among the masses, no 
one had addressed themselves to women or to the 
young. Nor, of course, to the peasants. For the 


first time in their lives, every one of them felt - 


invol ved. 
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over to the political commissariat; 





“When Westerners talk about revolutionary senti- 
ments, they nearly always attribute to us a propa- 
ganda akin to Russian propaganda. Well, if there 


is propaganda, it's more like that of your revolution, 


because, like you, we were fighting for a peasantry. 
If propaganda means training militiamen and 
guerrillas, we did a lot of propaganda. But if it 
means preaching . . . You know I’ve proclaimed 
for a long time: we must teach the masses clearly 
what we have received from them confusedly. 
What was it that won over most villages to us? 
The expositions of bitterness." 

The exposition of bitterness is a public confession 
in which the speaker confesses not his sins but his 
sufferings in front of the whole village. Most of the 
listeners realize that they have undergone the same 
sufferings and recount them in their turn. There is 
a familiar poignancy in many of these confessions, 
the immemorial lament of immemorial misery. 
Some of them are appalling. (I was told of the one 
by-a peasant woman who goes to ask the warlord 
what has happened to her imprisoned husband: 
*He is in the garden." She finds the body there, 
decapitated, with the head lying on the stomach. 
She takes the head, which the soldiers try to snatch 
from her, cradles it, and defends it so fiercely that 
the soldiers recoil as if the woman were the object 
of a supernatural possession. This story is very well 
known, because the woman repeated this exposition 
of bitterness many times — and because when the 
warlord was brought to public trial, she tore out his 
eyes.) 

* We organized these expositions in every village," 
Mao says, “but we didn’t invent them." 


“What discipline did you have to impose in the 
early days?" 

*We did not impose much discipline over the 
settling of that kind of score. As for the army, its 
three principles were no individual requisitioning; 
all goods confiscated from landlords to be handed 
immediate 
obedience to orders. We never took anything 
from the poor peasants. Everything depends on the 
cadres: a soldier attached to a disciplined unit is 


disciplined. But all militants are disciplined, and 


ours was an army of militants. It was the famous 
‘brainwashing’ that brought most of our prisoners 
over to us. But what did it consist of? Saying to 
them, ‘Why are you fighting us?’ and telling the 
peasants, ‘Communism is first of all an insurance 
against fascism.’ ^ 

I think of the men eating the bark of trees, and 
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of what Nehru said to me about famine. But I — 
know that brainwashing was not limited to these © 
manifestations. ‘The sessions of self-criticism were | 
often sessions of accusation, followed by expulsions, - 
arrests, and executions. ‘‘Turn resolutely against - 
the enemy lurking inside your skull!” In 1942, at 
Yenan, Mao ordered the militants to become like 
the workers and the peasants. (I was shown the - 
field he himself used to cultivate in the Ru 
Later he was to order the “reconditioning” of all . 
the Chinese. When he enjoined them to "surrender - 
their - hearts," there began the ritual oaths of thea 
crowds “whose hearts beat only for the Party," . 
and the ecstasies of big Red hearts, some of which | as 
became kites. = 
“We lost the south," Mao continues, “and we | 
even abandoned Yenan. But we recaptured Yenan, . 
and we recaptured the south. In the north, we had ~ 
the possibility of direct contact with Russia; and. E 
the certainty of not being encircled; Chiang Kai- . 
shek still had several million men. We were able to — 
establish solid bases, develop the Party, organize .- 
the masses. As far as Tsinan, as far as Peking." | 3 
“In the Soviet Union, it was the Party which 
made the Red Army; here, it seems as if often it was | ; 
the liberation army which developed the Party." - 
“We will never allow the gun to rule the Party. — 
But it's true that the Eighth Route Army built up — 
a powerful Party organization in northern China | 
— cadres, schools, mass movements. Yenan was | 
built by the gun. Everything can grow in the barrel » 
ofa gun. 
“But in Yenan we came across a class we hada 
hardly ever come across in the south, and not at all — 
during the Long March: the bourgeois- nationalists, * 
the intellectuals, all those who had sincerely ac. 
cepted the united front in the struggle against Japan. | 
In Yenan we were confronted with the problems of — 
government. What Pm going to tell you will sur- E 
prise you: if we hadn't been forced to it by the - 
enemy offensive, we would never have attacked." - 
“Did they think they could wipe you out?" 3 
“Yes. Chiang Kai-shek's generals lied to him a 
great deal, and he lied a great deal to the Americans. | 
He thought we were going to give battle in the — 
traditional manner. But Chu Teh and Chen 
refused to take up the challenge except when our — 
forces became superior to his. He immobilized a - 
lot of men for the defense of cities, but we never 
attacked cities." N 
“Which was why the Russians . . . neglected 53 
you for;such a long time.’ c. 
M. ievolution can only be brought about by the 
workers, obviously we.couldn't bring about revolu- 


! By this, Mao means, apart from the liberal professions, 
students and teachers, technicians and engineers: the mass of — 
those who are neither workers, peasants, nor formercompradores ——— 
or capitalists. = 


The Russians' 


E - tion. 
I x - Chiang Kai-shek. When he escaped from China, 
= the Soviet ambassador was the last person to wish 
. him good-bye. The cities fell like ripe fruit." 
“Russia was mistaken, but we too would have 
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— been mistaken. Nineteenth-century. Asia seems to 
_ have been stricken with a decay which colonialism 
È doesn’t sufficiently explain. Japan was the first to 
. Westernize herself, and it was prophesied that she 
B would very quickly .become Americanized. The 
— truth is that in spite of appearances, she has re- 
E a mained profoundly Japanese. You are in the 
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. process of restoring Greater China, Mr. Chairman; 


» that i is evident in all the propaganda pictures and 
. posters, in your own poems, in China herself, with 
the military adjuncts of which tourists are so 

E critical." 

j a = Here the ministers, sitting in a circle, prick up 

_ their ears. 
“Yes,” he replies calmly. 
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m “You are hoping that your ancient agriculture, 

E in which manual labor is still so widespread, will 
. catch up with mechanization?” 

“It will take time. Perhaps decades. We shall 

also need friends. First of all there must be con- 

_tacts. There are various kinds of friends. France 

is one kind. Indonesia is another. Aidit! is here. 

E haven't seen him yet. There are still some points 

. in common between him and us, and others between 

E: = you and us. You said very" thie interpreter is 

. trying to think of the French — “‘pertinently to 

_ the foreign minister that you did not want a world 

- subjected to a dual hegemony of the United States 


Es what I called two years ago their Holy 

. Alliance. You have shown your independence 

with regard to the Americans." 

"We are independent, but we are also their 

allies." 

E. = Since the beginning of the interview, he has 

|... made no other gesture than to raise his cigarette to 

E — his lips and put it down on the ashtray again. In 
. the general stillness, he does not seem a sick man, 
but a bronze emperor. Now, suddenly, he raises 
. both arms in the air and lets them drop. 

E “Qur allies! Yours and ours!" 

E- As much as to say, a fine lot they are! 

E “The United States simply means American 

E . imperialism, and Great Britain is playing a double 
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E game." 
Ev ! Leader of the Indonesian Communist Party. 
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friendly feelings were for 


E and the Soviet Union, who will end up, in fact, by. 


tional method: the *half work, half study" system, — 


For the first time, the Marshal takes the floor; ENG. 
“Britain supports the American imperialists.” 3 
Almost in the same breath as I reply “Don’t 
forget Malaysia," Mao says, "Returning the com- 
pliment.” But he lowers his voice as though talking — — 
to himself as he goes on. “We have done what had 
to be done, but who knows what will happen in a p 
few decades?” : 
I am thinking not of what will happen tomorrow 
but of what happened yesterday, when the Rus- 
sians, at the same time as they were constructing 
giant steel plants, were moving the frontier posts on. 
the Turkestan steppes while all the Chinese guards | 
were dead-drunk, in order to lay hands on the 
uranium mines — the frontier posts returning to 


their original positions a little later on as a result of = 
a comradely tit for tat which had put the Russian | 
guards to sleep. “= 


"Is the opposition still powerful?” I ask. | 

“There are still the bourgeois-nationalists, the — 
intellectuals, and so on. They are beginning to have 
children.” . 

“Why the intellectuals?” z 

“Their thinking is anti-Marxist. At the time of — 
the liberation, we welcomed them even when they 
had been (dide with the Kuomintang, because 
we had too few Marxist intellectuals. Their in- 
fluence is far from disappearing. Especially among 
the young.” ium 

I suddenly notice that the paintings on the wall 
are traditional scrolls in the Manchu style, as in the i 
Marshal’s office and Chou En-lai’s. ‘There are $ 
none of the social-realist pictures which cover the 
walls of the town. 

“The young I have come across in the course of 
my travels," says our ambassador, ‘‘are nevertheless 


deeply devoted to you, Mr. Chairman." E. 

Mao knows that Lucien Paye was minister of 
education and rector of Dakar University. He also — — 
knows that he takes every opportunity to make con- 


tact with teachers and students. The ambassador 
speaks a little Mandarin, which several of the mem- 
bers of our embassy, Chinese-born, speak fluently. 

“One can see things in that way also." 

It is not a polite phrase meant to ward off dis- 
cussion. Mao attaches the same importance to i 
youth as General de Gaulle or Nehru. He seems E 
to think that there can be several opinions on the * 
youth of China, and to wish that some other view b 
than his own were tenable. He knows that our Ex 
ambassador has studied the new Chinese educa- - ne 


and the system whereby students are allowed to 
bring their textbooks with them for examinations. 
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He questions the ambassador closely. “How long KS 
have you been in Peking?" $ 


NEUE 


“Fourteen months. But I have been to Canton . 
by train; I have visited the central south, which 
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enabled me, Mr. Chairman, and not without emo- 

. . tion, to see the house where you were born, in 
- . Hunan; I have seen Szechwan and the northeast. 

—..—. And we saw Loyang and Sian on our way to Yenan. 
Everywhere, I have been in contact with the people. 
A superficial contact; but the contact I established 
with teachers and students was a real one — and 
in Peking, fairly durable. The students are oriented 
toward the future which you envisage for them, Mr. 
Chairman." 





escaped you. And yet it has been seen and con- 
firmed. A society is a complex organism. Do you 
know what. the chrysanthemums were called, at 
the last Hangchow show? The drunken dancer, the 
old temple in the setting sun, the lover powdering 
his fair one. It is possible that the two tendencies 
coexist, but there are many conflicts in store." 

In this country where people talk of nothing else 
.. but fraternity and the future, how lonely his voice 
~ sounds when confronting the future! I think of a 
childish picture from my first history book: Charle- 
magne watching the first Normans in the distance 
sailing up the Rhine. 

“Neither the agricultural nor the industrial 
_ problem is solved. Still less the youth problem. 
Revolution and children have to be trained if they 
are to be properly brought up." 

His children, entrusted to peasants during the 
Long March, were never found again. Somewhere, 
perhaps, in a People’ s commune, there are two 
young men of thirty, left behind years ago with so 
= many others, alive and dead, and who are the 
. nameless sons of Mao Tse-tung. 

“Youth must be put to the test." 

A sudden change in the atmosphere seems to in- 
tensify the stillness of our audience. Something 
very different from the uneasy curiosity which set 
in when they were waiting to hear what he would 
say about the resurrection of China. It is as if we 
were talking about secret preparations for an atomic 
explosion. “‘Put.to the test.” There are twenty-five 
_ million young Communists, of whom nearly four 
E. million are intellectuals; what Mao has just said 
-  . suggests, and surely heralds, a new revolutionary 
development comparable with that which instigated 
F the Hundred Flowers.campaign and its subsequent 
E: suppression. 
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BECK. "Let a hundred flowers bloom, let a hundred 
| schools contend Mao launched this slogan, which 
. seemed to be a proclamation of liberalism, at a 
= time when he believed China to have been “re- 
_ modeled." The kind of criticism he was inviting 
— A was the “constructive” criticism so. dear to Com- 
. . munist parties: his intention was to use it as a basis 
Es for necessary reforms. He found himself faced with 
. . a mass of negative criticisms, which even went so 

far as to attack the party itself. The return to 





“You have seen one aspect. Another could have 
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Sparta was not long delayed; the intellectuals were - 

sent to remodel themselves in People’ s communes. _ 
Critics of the regime have seen in the Hundred 3 1 
Flowers campaign a bait intended to lure opponents — 
out into the open. But Mao had been iced d E: 
anxious to relax the Party line, just as he decided - 
sincerely, anc. feetfit¥, siablish it as soon as he - 
realized th@t the criticism he had aroused was not 
“‘self-critigism.”? In many respe the situation . 
would b@ the same todayetf the slogan were “Let - 
youth blossom.” PDEs he consider Communist - | 
youth capable off€arrying the young along with itid 

in a campaigy comparable with the Great Leap. E- 
Forward Breover, the Party doubtless needs to | * 
be put @ fhe test again. The repression es 
followed Te Hundred Flowers eliminated not 
the prote&ting young but also the Party me 
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brought about by the evangelists ef a great revolu- — . 
tionary nation certainly seems a more grandiose _ 
and thrilling policy than that of the United States, — 
which can be defined simply as the prevention of — 
such an expansion. Borodin, the Soviet envoy to 
Sun Yat-sen, answered the Hong Kong Times inter- 
viewer: “You understand the behavior of the 
Protestant missionaries, don't you? Well then, you _ 
understand mine!’ But that was in 1925. Two 
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= thousand dancers and three hundred thousand 
— spectators are mobilized for the President of 
- Somalia — and then what? Stalin believed in the 
— Red Army, not the Comintern, and perhaps Mao 
- believes in the seizure of world power by the under- 
— developed countries only in the same way that 
E Stalin believed in the seizure of power by the inter- 
. national proletariat. The revolution will conquer; 


7 War, war propaganda down to village level, these 
—— . are the justification for Sparta. Mao blesses Hanoi, 
Somalia, Santo Domingo, and *"]iquidates" his 
- Tibetan adversaries. 
E The defense of Vietnam and the communization 
= J of Tibet are connected, at a far deeper level than 
= the symbolic aid to the Somalis or the Congolese, 
- like twins at the breast of the Old Empire. Every 
Vietnamese guerrilla fallen in the bush around 
Danang vindicates the toil of the Chinese peasants. 
China will go to the aid (up to what point?) of all 
the oppressed peoples struggling for freedom, but the 
struggle of these peoples is the cement that keeps 
— her together. “Strategically,” says Mao, ‘‘im- 
= perialism is doomed — and no doubt capitalism 
—. with it; tactically, it must be fought as the troops 
.. of the liberation army fought those of Chiang Kai- 
= shek." And tactically, the decisive battles will take 
place in China, because Mao will not commit him- 
~ . Self decisively outside. But already the Long March 
-- A has taken on the aura of a legend, and the survivors 
—. of the end of the war against Chiang Kai-shek are 
- called the Veterans. 
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b Mao said that the industrial problem was not 
-.. yet solved, but I do not believe he is worried about 
it; in his mind, China's conversion is already a fact. 
He said that the agricultural problem was not yet 
= Solved; yet there are those — he himself first and 
— . foremost — who maintain that nearly all the arable 
- land in China is under cultivation, and that its 
yield can only be increased to a limited extent; 
while others proclaim the imminent development 
of the steppes, and a doubling of the yield. The 
atom bomb and the handcart will not always 
coexist. But Mao envisages the modernization of 
: agriculture, and industrialization, only in terms of 
= the powerful Chinese structures in which the Party 
. . expresses, guides, and directs the masses as the 
. . Emperor directed the forces of the earth. Agricul- 
|... ture and industry are linked, and must remain so; 
= politics comes before technology. Perhaps the 
Soviet state is strong enough for Russian youth to 
. . become to some extent indifferent to a policy which 
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nevertheless fills them with pride; but the Chinese | 


state is still no more than the daily victory won by 
China in the glorious struggle. Like the Soviet 
state before the war, China needs enemies. 

Was the austerity which brought with it the 
daily bowl of rice really austerity, compared with 
the poverty which brought hunger? But poverty 
Is receding, the landowners of the days of the Em- 
pire and of the Kuomintang are dead, the Japanese 


and Chiang Kai-shek have gone. What is there in 


common between the illiterates of Kiangsi, who 
sull resemble the ‘Taiping revolutionaries, the 
libetan serfs freed by the liberation army and 
trained by the School of National Minorities, and 
the students interrogated by Lucien Paye? The 


menace of revisionism of which Mao speaks surely . 
lies there, far more than in nostalgia for a past of | 


which only the worse aspects are now known. More 
than two hundred and eighty million Chinese under 
seventeen years of age have not a single memory 
prior to the capture of Peking. 

Since the interpreter’s last sentence, no one has 


spoken. The reaction which Mao inspires in his — 


companions intrigues me. There is first of all a 
kind of friendly deference: the Central Committee 
around Lenin, not Stalin. But what he has been 
saying to me sometimes appears to be also addressed 


to an imaginary contradictor, to whom he is re- _ 


plying through them. He has a slight air of saying, 
this is how it will be, whether you like it or not. As 
for them, their attentive silence gives them, fleet- 
ingly, the aspect of a tribunal. | 

"By the way," says Mao suddenly, “a few months 
ago I received a parliamentary delegation from 
your country. Do your Socialist and Communist 
parties really mean what they say?” 

“It depends what they say. The Socialist Party 
is primarily a party of white-collar workers, whose 


influence is exerted through the unions of the Force - 


Ouvriére, which have a considerable membership 
in the administration. It is a liberal party with a 
Marxist vocabulary. In the south, there are quite 
a few vineyard owners who vote socialist." 

My interlocutors seem thunderstruck by these 
elementary truths. | 

‘As for the Communist Party, it still has a quarter 
or a fifth of the vote. Brave and devoted militants, 
under the apparatus which you know as well as I 
do. Too revolutionary a party for another militant 
party to develop, too weak to bring about revolu- 
tion." 

“The revisionism of the Soviet Union may not 
make it lose votes, but it will make it lose teeth. 
As a party, it is against us. Like all the others, apart 
from Albania. They have become social-democratic 
parties of a new type.” 

"It was the last great Stalinist party. Individually 
most of the Communists would like you to kiss 
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Just What 


Last year more than 90 million people in the United 
States alone were examined or treated with x-ray. 
The persons most frequently seen by patients during 
routine x-ray procedures are radiologic technologists. 
Their skills play a vital role in helping your doctor 
and his consulting radiologist (a physician specializ- 
ing in x-ray) achieve the correct diagnosis. In assist- 
ing the radiologist, the technologist performs a wide 
variety of functions— positioning patients, operating 
complex equipment, making x-ray exposures and 
processing film. X-ray technologists are important 
members of the staff in hospitals, 
clinics and private offices. Œ How 
does a radiologic technologist achieve 
professional status? Acceptance by 
the American Registry of Radiologic 
Technologists requires high school 
graduation plus the successful com- 
pletion of a two year program of 





Your Doctor Ordered 











study and application of x-ray under the direct super- 
vision of a radiologist. Technologists are trained in 
anatomy, medical and surgical diseases, radiographic 
exposure and chemistry. They also receive instruc- 
tion in the basics of electricity, radiological mathe- 
matics and psychology. Radiologists depend heavily 
on their technical assistants to provide properly 
exposed and developed x-ray films. 8! The rewards 
of radiologic technology are many. Foremost is the 
personal satisfaction and pride of working with re- 
spected medical practitioners, sharing in the victory 
over disease and pain. 9" General 
Electric is proud to be associated 
with x-ray technologists, providing 
the finest, most advanced equipment 
and supplies. For additional informa- 
tion on careers in radiologic tech- 
nology, write to General Electric 
X-Ray, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
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< them on one cheek and the Russians on the other.” 


He is not quite sure he has understood. The in- 
= terpreter enlarges. He turns toward the Marshal, 
- the President, and the other ministers. Mao’s 
— laugh is said to be infectious. It is true: they all 
= roar with laughter. Serious again, he says, “What 
E. does General de Gaulle think of it?” 

“He does not attach any great importance to it. 
E E It is nothing more than an electoral factor. At 
AH E the destiny of France is being worked out 

— between the French people and him.” 





E Mao reflects. *Plekhanov and the Mensheviks 
k b were Marxists, even Leninists. They cut themselves 
_ off from the masses and ended up by taking up arms 
— against the Bolsheviks — or rather, they mainly 
— ended up exiled or shot. 
‘There are now two paths for every Communist: 
J. that of socialist construction, and that of revisionism. 
4 We are beyond the bark-cating stage, but we have 
a only got as far as a bowl of rice a day. ‘To accept 
— revisionism is to snatch away the bowl of rice. As 
. I told you, we made the Revolution with peasant 
. rebels; then we led them against the cities ruled by 
ES the Kuomintang. But the successor of the Kuomin- 
pong was not the Chinese Communist Party, how- 
ever important that may be: it was the New De- 
. - mocracy. 
= “The history of the Chinese Revolution, like the 
z = weakness of the proletariat of the big cities, forced 
. the Communists into collaboration with the petty 
.. bourgeoisie. For that reason, too, our Revolution, 
4 in the last analysis, will no more resemble the Rus- 
sian Revolution than the Russian Revolution re- 
= sembled yours. Even today, broad layers of our 
- society are conditioned in such a way that their 
= activity is necessarily orientated toward revision- 
= ism. They can only obtain what they want by tak- 
ing it from the masses." 
(I think of Stalin: “We did not bring about the 
— October Revolution in order to give power to the 
_ kulaks!") 
“Corruption, lawbreaking, the arrogance of in- 
tellectuals, the wish to do honor to one’s family by 
E becoming a white-collar worker and not dirtying 
3 one's hands anymore, all these stupidities are only 
= symptoms. Inside the Party and out. ‘The cause of 
= them is the historical conditions themselves. But 
= also the political conditions." 
|» . I know his theory: you begin by no longer tolerat- 
E ing criticism, then you abandon self-criticism, then 
| you cut yourself off from the masses, and, since the 
` — Party can draw its revolutionary strength only 
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from them, you tolerate the formation of a new 
class; finally, like Khrushchev, you proclaim 
peaceful coexistence on a durable basis with the 
United States — and the Americans arrive in 
Vietnam. 

I have not forgotten his old saying: “Here seventy 
percent of the people are poor peasants, and their 
sense of the Revolution has never been at fault.” 
Just now he said how he interprets it: one must 
learn from the masses in order to be able to teach 
them. 

“That is why,” he says, “Soviet revisionism is an 

. apostasy." (The interpreter hit on the word 
"apostasy" almost at once. Brought up by the 
nuns?) “It is moving toward the restoration of- 
capitalism, and one wonders why Europe isn't 
satisfied with it.” poe 

"I don't believe they are contemplating a return o 
to private ownership of the means of production? : 

"Are you so sure? Look at Yugoslavia "" is 


i 1 


I have no desire to talk about Yugoslavia, but it 
crosses my mind that the two major rebels, Mao 
and Tito, are both strangers to the cadres of the 
Gray House in Moscow — both guerrilla leaders. 





at least as radical as the transition from Lenin to 
Stalin. Brezhnev is the successor of Khrushchev, | 
and so will all the Brezhnevs be. I remember a time E 
when one didn't talk politics even with one's wife; 
when I heard that people were daring to make fun 
of the government in the underground, I realized E 
that there hadn't simply been a ‘softening’ of what v 
I had known, but a radical transformation." = 
"In other words, you think they are not revision- 
ists, because they are no longer even Communists. 
Perhaps you're right, if one thinks of’? — the in- 
terpreter cannot think of the word; “‘Hurly-burly,”’ 


“T believe that Russia wants to extricate itself : 
from Stalinism without returning to straight capital- E 
ism. Hence a certain liberalism. But this entails a re 
metamorphosis of power; there is no such thing as | 
liberal Stalinism. If what we call Russian Com-  - E 
munism means Stalinism, we're facing a change of $ 
regime. The end of encirclement and of the primacy — 
of heavy industry, the abolition of the political po- 
lice as a fourth power, the victory of 1945 have 
brought about a metamorphosis in the Soviet Union s 


our interpreter suggests — “if one thinks of the 3 
hurly-burly which reigns over there, and which 3 
has no other aim than to deceive the whole world! — 
Yet the ruling clique allows the formation of strata : 


of the population which are not yet classes, but  ă 
which influence Communist policy." "Ne 
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"Ours is the only publication which lets the rest of 
the world tell its story to the American people." 


You won't agree with everything you 
read in ATLAS. We don't. Each month we reprint 
exactly what the world press is saying. Pravda, 
Le Figaro, Der Spiegel, The Times of London, 
The Peking People's Daily—and 600 more. 
And each month more senators, Cabinet mem- 
bers, international business leaders, news- 
paper editors—each month more informed 
people subscribe to ATLAS. Since just last year 
circulation has more than quadrupled, from 
30,000 to 125,000. We couldn't attract the 
people we do, if ATLAS wasn't saying some- 
thing. | 

Itis. 

Consider just a few of the articles in one 
issue—the September issue. “The Super-Duper 
Texas of the Year 2000," an incredible report 
on the incredible scientific development of 
Siberia, an on-scene report. from Le Figaro 
. Littéraire of Paris. 

"Now the Anti-University"—a jarring re- 
port by Hamburg's Die Zeit on permissiveness 
in education. Says a professor, “It doesn't mat- 
ter to me if students smoke hashish during our 
discussions ... | myself may smoke it.” 

"Taking Marcuse to the Woodshed"— 
"Mao! Che! Marcuse!" So went the roars on the 
campus and Pravda didn't like whát it heard. 
Angry, the Russians slapped a label on the Cali- 
fornia professor—a tool of Mao. | | 

Also in the ATLAS spotlight: "Secrets of 
Detainee No. 1473; an until-now untold story 
of what one famous Czech endured, from the 
Reporter, Prague; "Smells Sweet, Smells Foul, 


Cee SS n eee 


Malcolm Muir, Jr., Editor in Chief 


Smells Assail Me," by the famous cartoonist, 


Abu, on returning to India, his homeland, from 
New Delhi's ///ustrated Weekly of India; "Japa- 
nese Detroit in the Making," for auto-makers 
and auto-riders, from Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung; and for those who yearn for an end to 
the Vietnam War, a shocking revelation from 
Le Figaro Littéraire, "For a Quick Peace: The 
Odds...andthe End?" 

Each month you'll find humor, business 
forecasts, cartoons, poetry, fiction (hitherto not 


translated), book reviews, scientific reports, 


editorials—articles on which future headlines 
will be based. Each month these are what 125,- 
OOO subscribers see in ATLAS. 

We publish ATLAS because there is no 
Radio Free America. | 

We can because this is America: 
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. Rome betrays as soon as it eliminates Sparta. 
For a Chinese Sparta cannot comfortably be main- 
tained beside a Rome, which in any case it identi- 
fies with Capua. I know the.exasperated answer 
of the Russians: “Mao is a dogmatist.and a vision- 
ary. How can revolutionary fervor be maintained 
fifty years after the’ revolution! There are no 
. Czarist defeats or capitalists or landowners to revive 


the feeling of October, 1917. China is going through 


the trials we went through thirty years ago. She 


has nothing, whereas we have something, and we. 
cannot return to nothing. A new factor outweighs 


all ideologies: nuclear war will -annihilate every 
nation involved in it. Khrushchev put an end to 
the terror and the concentration camps, and be- 
lieved in the possibility of disarmament agreements. 
He governed injudiciously, but we too, like him, 


want to establish Communism in the world while 


avoiding war.” 

. I also know Mao Tse-tung’s answer. He will 
quote Lenin on his deathbed: ‘‘In the last analysis, 
the success of our struggle will be determined by 
the fact that Russia; China, and India constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the population of the 
globe." -He will recall that the Chinese Party has 
.accumulated more experience than all the others. 
He will think of the saying of the man beside him, 
Liu Shao-chi: “Mao’s stroke of genius was to 
transpose the European character of Marxism- 


Leninism into its Asian form," He will repeat that ` 


Khrushchev's abandonment of China over the 
. affair of the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
"was a betrayal, and that Soviet support for the 
: United: Nations action in the Congo was another. 
That the conditions of the recall of the Russian 
experts were calculated to force the relinquishment 
of all the public works that had been begun. That 
every intervention of the United States makes them 
an object of hatred for the poor and revolutionary 
majority, and that the disintegration of the colonial 
world now demands rapid action. That Khru- 
shchev was a non-Leninist petty bourgeois, who 


graduated from fear of nuclear war to fear of revo-' 


. lution — and that the Soviet governnient is hence- 
forth incapable of appealing to the masses because 
‘it is afraid of them. 

The sending of city-dwellers, of engineers and 
_ factory managers, into the People’s communes here 
is as banally rigid as was compulsory military 
‘service in Europe. The Party’s slogans are never 


questioned, not even the absurdities which accom- ` 


pany an epic, such as the campaign “‘against 
bourgeois sentiments such as love between parents 
and children, or between people of opposite sexes 
when they are carried to extremes of emotional 
feeling." But slogans are followed only if the 
masses remain mobilized. Mao can onlv build 
China with volunteers. He is more anxious to make 
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China than to make war, and he is positive: that the’ 
United States will not use nuclear weapons in , 
Vietnam any more than in Korea. He still believes 
in the permanent revolution — and what most 
separates him from it is Russia. - | 





For the third time, a secretary has come to speak 
to Liu Shao-chi, and for the third time the President 
has come to hold a low-voiced conversation with 
Mao. The latter makes a tired gesture, and levers 
himself up with his hands on the arms of his chair. 
He is the most upright of us all: monolithic. He is. 
still holding a cigarette. I go to take leave of him, 
and he holds out an almost feminine hand, with 
palms as pink as if they had been boiled. To my 
surprise, he accompanies me out. The interpreter 
is between us, a little to the rear; the nurse, behind 
him. Our companions precede him, the French 
ambassador with the President of the Republic, 
who has not said a word. Some distance behind us 
is a younger group — high officials, I presume. 

He walks one step at a time, as stiff as if he were 
not bending his legs, more than ever the bronze 
emperor in his dark uniform surrounded by light- 
colored or white. ones. I think of Churchill at the 
time he received the Cross of the Liberation. He 
was to review the guard which had just presented 
arms to him. He too could only shuffle forward 
step by step, and he stopped in front of each soldier 
to examine his decorations before going on to the 
next man. He seemed, then, to-be at death’s door. 
The soldiers watched the stricken old lion pass 
slowly by in front of them. Mao is not stricken: he. 
has the uncertain equilibrium of the statue of the 
Commendatore, and walks like a legendary figure 
risen from some imperial grave. I quote to him, 
Chou En-lars remark a few years back: “We began 
a new Long March in 1949, and we are still only 
on the first lap.” 

“Lenin wrote: “The dictutópto of the proletariat 
is an unrelenting struggle against all the forces and 


traditions of the old society.” Unrelenting. If 


Khrushchev really believed that all the contradic- 
tions had disappeared in Russia, it was perhaps þe- 
cause he thought he was ruling a revived Russia." 

“Which Russia is that?” 

“The Russia of victories. That can Satie: Vic- 
tory is the mother of many illusions. When he 
came here for the last time, on his return from 
Camp David, he believed in compromise with 
American imperialism. He imagined that the 
Soviet government was that of all Russia. He 
imagined that the contradictions had almost dis- 
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appeared there. The truth is that if the contradic- 


tions due to victory are less painful thán the old 
ones, luckily they are almost as deep. Humanity 


left to its own devices. does not necessarily re-.: 


establish capitalism (which is why you are perhaps 
right in saying they will not revert to private own- 
ership of the means of production), but it does 
re-establish inequality. The forces tending toward 
the creation of new classes are powerful: We have 
just suppressed military titles and badges of rank; 
every ‘cadre’ becomes a worker again at least onc 
day a week; whole trainloads of city-dwellers go off 
to work in the Peoples communes: Khrushchev 
seemed to think that a revolution is done when a 
Communist party has seized power — as if it were 
merely a question of national liberation." 

He does not raise his voice, but his hostility when 
he refers to the Russian Communist Party is as ob- 
vious as Chou En-lai’s hatred when he refers to the 
United States. 

“Lenin was well aware tliat at this juncture the 
revolution is only just beginning. The forces and 
traditions he was referring to'are not only the legacy 
of the bourgeoisie. They are also our fate. Li 
Tsung-jen, who was vice president of the Kuomin- 
tang, has just come back home from Taiwan. An- 
other one! I told him: 'We still need another 
twenty or thirty years of effort to make China a 
powerful country.’ But is that merely in order that 


this China should become like Taiwan? The revi- 


sionists mix up cause and effect. Equality is not 
important in itself; it is important because it is na- 
tural to those who have not lost contact with the 
masses.. The only way of knowing whether a young 
cadre is really revolutionary is to see whether he 
really makes friends with the workers and peasants. 
The young are not Red by birth; they have not 
known Revolution. You remember Kosygin at the 
Twenty-third Congress: ‘Communism means the 
raising of living standards.’ Of course! And swim- 
ming is a way of putting on a pair of trunks! Stalin 
had destroyed the kulaks. It isn’t simply a question 
of replacing the Czar with Khrushchev, one bour- 
geoisie with another, even if it’s called Communist. 
It’s the same as with women. Of course it was nec- 
essary to give them legal equality to begin with! 
But from there on, everything still remains to be 
done. The thought, culture, and customs which 
brought China to where we found her must disap- 
pear, and the thought, customs, and culture of 
proletarian China, which does not yet exist, must 
appear. The Chinese woman doesn’t yet exist 
either, among the masses; but she is beginning to 
want to exist. And then, to liberaté women is not 
to manufacture washing machines — and to liber- 


ate their husbands is not to manufacture bicycles 


but to build the Moscow subway.” | 
I think of his own wives, or rather what one hears 


_beheaded. 


"I AM ALONE WITH THE MASSES — WAITING” 


about them. The first had been chosen by his 
parents. It was under the Empire — Mao could 
have seen the last Empress. He draws aside her 
veil, finds her ugly; and-has not stopped running 
since. The second was the daughter of his-master. 


| E loved her, and refers to her in a famous poem 


“my proud poplar’ (a play on her name). She 
was taken as a hostage by the Kuomintang, and 
I remember the photograph in which 
he is secn raising his glass face to face with Chiang 
Kai-shek at Chungking: much icier than Stalin 
face to face with Ribbentrop. The third was the. 
heroine of the Long March: wounded fourteen 
times. He divorced her (divorce is rare in the 
Chinese Party); today she is governor of a province. 
Finally he married Chiang Ching, a Shanghai film 
star who found her way to Yenan through the lines 
to serve the Party. She directed the army theater. 
Since the capture of Peking she has lived only for 
Mao, and has never again appeared in public, 
She has since played an important role in the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 





“Proletarian China," Mao goes on, “is no more 
a coolie than it is a mandarin: the People's Army 
is no more a partisan band than a Chiang Kai-shek 
army. Thought, culture, customs must be born of 
struggle, and the struggle must continue for as long 
as there is still a danger of a return to the past. 
Fifty years 1s not a long time, barely a lifetime; our 
customs must become as different from the tradi- 
tional customs as yours are from feudal customs. 
The basis on which we have constructed everything 


-is the real toil of the masses, the real struggle of the 


soldiers. Anyone who does not understand that 
puts himself outside the Revolution. It isn't a 
victory, it is a mixing of the masses and the cadres 
over several generations." 

Thus, doubtless, did he speak of China in | the ; 
cave at Yenan. I think of the poem in which, after 
evoking the heroes of Chinese history and Genghis 
Khan; he adds, “Look rather in the present." 

“And yet," I remark, “it will be the China of the 
great empires." 

“I don’t know; but I do know that if our methods 
are the right ones — if we tolerate no deviation = 
China will be restored to greatness.” 

Once more J am about to take my leave of him: 
the cars are at the bottom of the steps. 

“But in this battle," he adds, ‘we are alone." 

“Not for the first time.” 

“I am alone with the masses — waiting." 

The tone is a surprising one, in which there is 
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^ passion since they moved out of earshot. 
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. bitterness, perhaps irony, and above all pride. One 
might think he had spoken these last words for the 
benefit of the others, but he has only spoken with 
. He is 
walking more slowly than his illness compels him to. 

“What is expressed in that commonplace term 


‘revisionism’ is the death of the Revolution. What: 


_we have just done in the army must be done every- 


where. I have told you that the Revolution is also — 


a feeling. If we'decide to make of it what the 
Russians are now doing — a feeling of the past — 
everything will fall apart. Our Revolution cannot 
: be simply the stabilization-of a victory. » 
* Doesn't the Great Leap Forward seem much 
more than a stabilization?" 

Its edifices surround us as far as the eye can see. 

“Yes. But since then . . . there is what one sees, 
and what one doesn't see. Men do not like to bear 
the burden of the Revolution throughout their 
lives. When I said, ‘Chinese Marxism is the reli- 
‘ gion of the people, I meant — but do you know 
how many Communists there are in the country- 
side? One- percent! — I meant that the Com- 


` munists express the Chinese people in a real way 
if they remain faithful to the work upon which the 


whole of China has embarked as if on another Long 
March. When we say, ‘We are the Sons of the 
People, China understands it as she understood the 
phrase ‘Son of Heaven. The People has taken the 
— place of the ancestors. The People, not the vic- 
torious Communist Party." 


*Marshals have always liked stabilizations; fus 


you have just eliminated ranks." 

**Not only marshals! Besides, the survivors of the 
old guard have been molded by action, like our 
state. Many of them are empirical, resolute, 
prudent revolutionaries. On the other hand, there 
is a whole generation of dogmatic youth, and 
: dogma is less useful than cow dung. One can make 
whatever one likes out of it, even revisionism! 
Whatever your ambassador may think, this youth 
is showing dangerous.tendencies. It is time to show 
that there are others." 

He seems to be strüggling simultaneously against 


the United States, against Russia — and. against | 


China: “If we tolerate no deviation... .? 


Little by little we approach the front steps. 1 look — 


at him (he is looking straight ahead). What an 


extraordinary power of allusion! I know that he is: 


about to intervene: anew. Through the young? 


. Through the army? No man will have shaken | 


history so powerfully since Lenin. The Long March 
portrays him better than any personal trait, and his 
decision wil be brutal and ruthless. He is still 


".hesitàting, and there is something epic in this 


‘hesitation whose object I do not know. He wanted 
to re-create China, and he has re-created it; but he 
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also wants the “uninterrupted revolution” with the 
same determination, and it is essential to him that 
youth should want it too. I think of Trotsky, - ‘but 
the “permanent revolution" related to a different 
context, and I only knew Trotsky. after his defeat 
(that first evening, at Royan, the shock of white 
hair, the smile, and the little wide-apart teeth in 
the glare of the car headlights). The man walking 
slowly by my side is haunted by.someéthing more 
than the uninterrupted revolution; by a gigantic 
conception of which neither of us has spoken: the 
underdeveloped countries are far more numerous 
than the countries of the West, and the struggle 
began as soon as the colonies became nations. - He 
knows that he will not see the global revolution. 
The underdeveloped nations are at the same stagé < 
as the proletariat in 1848. But there will be a Marx 
(he himself first and foremost) and a Lenin. A greát 
deal can be done in a century! It is not a question 
of the alliance of such and such an external prole- 
tariat with an internal proletariat, the alliance of 
India with the British Labor movement, of Algeria. 
with the French Communists; it is a.question of the 
vast tracts of misery against the little European 
headland, against hateful America. Proletariat will 
unite with capitalism, as in Russia, as in the United 
States. | 

But there is one country dedicated to vengeance 
and justice, one country that will never lay down 
its arms, wil never lay down its.spirit, before 
the global confrontation. Three hundred years of 
European energy are now on the wane; the Chinese 
era is dawning. He reminded me of the emperors, 
and he now reminds me, standing there, of the rust- 
covered shields of the army chiefs which belonged 
to the funerary avenues of the emperors, and 
are to be found abandoned in the sorghum fields. 
Behind our entire conversation the hope of a 
twilight world stood watch. In the.vast corridor, . 
the dignitaries have stopped, without daring to ^ 


turn around. 


*I am alone," he repeats. And suddenly he: 
laughs. * Well, with a few distant friends: please . 
give General de Gaulle my greetings. As for them" 
(he means the Russians), ‘the revolution doesn't 
really interest them, you know." 

The car drives off. I draw back the little curtains - 
on the rear window. As when I arrived, but this 


time in broad daylight, he is alone in his dark 


costume at the center of a slightly withdrawn circle 
of light-colored suits. Silky tufts of mimosa drift | 
past on the wind like snowflakes, like the tufts of ` 
kapok above the queen óf the Casamance. Over- 
head, an airplane: ‘flashes past. With his hand to. 


. his forehead in the age-old gesture, the Old Man, 


of the Mountain watches it recede, shading anm 


eyes from the sun. 
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SPEAK INTO THE CUPCAKE, PLEASE 6$. 


A primer on how to read the pols and the press 


by Martin F. Nolan 


“I had always thought of cliché as a suburb of Paris until I read the political reporting in America,” 
a visitor to these shores is said to have remarked, bringing to mind the newspaper editor who 
proclaimed to his staff assembled: "What this newspaper needs is some new clichés." In this 


presidential year, the boys in the press room and those in the camera lenses are fulsomely obliging. 
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Martin Nolan, formerly national correspondent for the defunet REPORTER and now a Washington 
correspondent for the Boston GLOBE, finds, however, that for all their energy the campaign reporters 


` are mostly telling readers what might happen at the expense of telling them what has already happened. 


Reagan Is Unquestioned Star at Conference," 
said the headline in the Great Falls, Montana, 
Tribune, assessing the 1967 Western Governors 
` Conference. “Romney Is Given a Mixed Review," 
said-the New York Times on February 26. ‘‘Views 
on Romney Tour Mixed," said the Washington 
Post on the same day. This copydesk coincidence 
labeled a tour of Western states as something less 
than a smash hit. The headlines also enshrined 
theatrical metaphor as the dominant theme of this 
year’s political reportage. 

. The theater has replaced the racetrack as the 
arena of political discourse. The ‘‘front-runners”’ 
and “dark horses" who were “groomed” for the 
“presidential sweepstakes” survive only as mezzo- 
tint clichés. Now, a candidate’s “performance,” 
how he “comes across" or “‘projects his image," 
is something more complicated than judging horse- 
flesh. This year,.reporters have been constructing 
"scenarios," a harmless endeavor that often cloaks 
long-shot predietions.. 

The shift from stable to stage came about largely 
because presidential politics has become inherently 
more dramatic since the atomic bomb. The dráma 
has heightened, too; with the spreading perméation 
of radio and television, still primarily agents of 
entertainment rather than information or enlight- 
enment. i 


The dramatic process, however, was helped 
along by the power of the press. In the new dis- 
pensation, after all, reporters are more powerful, 
just as surely as drama critics are more influential, 
than handicappers. Of this increased power, there 
can be no doubt. Governor Romney, the original 
closed-out-of-town flop of the season, thinks that 
reporters are burdened with what he calls “the 
Teddy White syndrome.” The accusation is a 
tribute to Theodore H. White, whose gifts for 
capturing drama in politics helped push back the 
timetable for “the making of a President.” White 
himself has complained that politicians who once 
treated him as a man with a notebook now clear 
their throats before speaking for the ages. 

Romney’s complaint is the obverse of White’s. 
The Michigan governor’s tour of the West early in 
1967 should have been conducted in obscurity since 
Romney was unprepared to grapple with the issue 
of Vietnam and other problems far from Lansing. 
As his bizarre syntax and contradictions flowed 
into dispatches back East, Romney’s fate was 
sealed. | 

His wry appraisal of his fate will surprise those. 
who thought Romney couldn’t tell a syndrome from: 
a Chevrolet. This surprise obtains largely because 
of- the governor’s ineptitude with the English 
language but partly from reporters’ attitudes 
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toward governors and state government. ‘‘No 
good can come out of Lansing" 
thought of many Washington-based reporters de- 
spite an awareness of the resurgent importance of 
state government within the federal system. The 
changing dateline of a political trip is far more 
glamorous than a week in Lansing, Albany, or 
Sacramento. This failing focuses on one aspect 
of a candidate — can he win? — at the expense of 
another question —- what sort of man is he? Most 
political reporters in Washington are graduates of 
state capital coverage and do not choose to go back 
to its routine of humdrum and high jinks. Rather 
than Washington snobbery, the feeling is contempt 
for one’s origins, similar to the sentiment of Groucho 
Marx when he refused to join a club that would 
have him as a member. | 

Its been a bad year for institutions, and the press 
is no exception. Proof of this institutional decay 
may be seen in the proliferation of the word new 
attached to familiar nouns. The new politics, the 
New Left, and the new Nixon are sometimes hedged 
in quotation marks, but they stand as monuments 
of escape from more accurate descriptions. Genuine 
phenomena provide genuine excuses, but this year's 
semantic difficulties are also grounded in the 
Teddy White syndrome. White made history and 
literature out of the stuff of politics. By doing so, 
he helped make politics a more self-conscious 
enterprise and its mechanics more momentous than 
they need to be. A seismographic quiver in a 
public-opinion poll is subjected to as much rigorous 
attention as, say, a candidate’s housing policy. 

The self-conscious glare of history blinds politi- 
cians as well as reporters, Lyndon B. Johnson. being 
Exhibit A. ‘His obsessive attention to detail in mat- 
ters dealing with the press was an effect as well 
as a cause of the credibility gap which has obscured 
the enduring achievements of his Administration. 
And any one of the President’s four press secretaries 
could have told him who wins in any sustained 
argument between the ‘press and a politician. 

The power of the press over. politics is institu- 
tionalized. ‘Three -presidential primaries, in fact, 
are based on this power. Election officials in 
Oregon, Wisconsin, and Nebraska make their 
ballot selections. from press, radio, and television 
reports. An affidavit abjuring further political 
activity is required from a candidate before he can 
escape the stigma of ambition given him by the 
press. 

This power is not necessarily bad by any means. 
The press has helped fill the place abdicated by 
convention delegates who once gathered every four 
years for relatively sober consideration of the best 
man for the job. Now, delegates gather for fun and 
ratification, their minds already made up. H. L. 
Mencken's view of conventions — quadrennially 
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remains the 


quoted — deemed them *'as fascinating as a revival 
or a hanging." But Mencken spoke of gaudy, 
multiballot affairs in an age of less dramatic politics. 
Today, conventions and elections are more denoue- 
ment than climax. The dramatic action takes 
place on that hackneyed boulevard, “the cam- 
paign trail.” 


ls physical conditions of American campaigning 
are important since they are so unlike the carpeted 
luxury to which elected officials and political 
reporters are accustomed. Traveling scribes, even 
in this jet age, spend as much time in bouncing 
buses as any minor- league ball team or small-time 
dance band. The day is long; the typewriter — or, 
camera or microphone — becomes heavy; and the 
atmosphere is somewhat like military life, punc- 
tuated with endless griping and moments of 
exhilarating absurdity, but enriched with ques 
made friendships. 

It helps to travel with a millionaire. In Nelson 
Rockefeller's entourage, a bar magically appeared 
at every other stop; on the plane, the Heineken's 
flowed like buttermilk. As part of an austerity 
effort midway through his campaign, the governor's 
staff dispensed with the hiring of a bartender for 
the press bar, and reporters had to pour their own. 
This hardship never confronted those traveling 
with Senator Eugene McCarthy. In the early days 
of the senator’s campaign, the press found that 
food was seldom advanced or scheduled. There 
was no time to buy it or eat it, and the peanut- 
butter sandwiches sustaining student volunteers 
back at headquarters seemed like ambrosia to 
reporters on the open road. 

Men, not mechanics, still dominate political 
reporting, and the candidates vary in their dealings 
with the press. Vice President Humphrey has been 
aided by two press staffs, his own and that of his 
campaign organization. The Vice President is 
quite as jolly with reporters as with everyone else. 
He has driven reporters to distraction, however, 
with the looseness of his private conversations. 
lhese conversations are the staple of every re- 
porter's think piece. Whether in trench-coat 
eloquence before the cameras, or in a Sunday 
editorial page spread or woven into a newsmagazine 
portrait, a reporter's conjectures are nourished by 
quiet seminars with the candidate. 

The rules for the game are either “‘off the record? 
— that is, unprintable or not for any attribution, 
— or “for background" — attributable not to the 
candidate but to a ‘‘well-informed source" in the 
candidate's camp. Humphrey, partly from natural 
amiability and partly as a hangover from his early 
vice presidential days, when very few reporters 
sought his views, has often told reporters to “use 


your own judgment. 7? This is torture for most, 


resulting in giving the candidate the Benefit of the | 


ethical doubt and the reporter a dull story. When 
reporters covering Humphrey hear him utter the 
same off-the-record declarations a day later before 
a stadium full of people, they mutter into their 
Smith-Coronas and vow never again to keep his 
secrets for him. 

The bond between Robert Kennedy and re- 


porters who followed him was strengthened during: 


his last campaign. Kennedy always did reporters 
a favor during tours of shopping centers and 
American Legion halls by giving a consistent cue 
to the approaching end of the speech. Every time 
the candidate said, “As George Bernard Shaw 
once said . . . ," reporters folded their notebooks 
and began a , dash to beat the crowd to the press 
bus. Kennedy once mystified an audience by 
- saying with a leprechaun grin, “As George Bernard 
Shaw once said, ‘Head for the bus! ” 

‘Senator Edward M. Kennedy cited the Shaw 
quote as the peroration of his eulogy to his brother: 
“Some see things as they are and ask why; I dream 
of things that never were and ask why not. For 
each reporter in the grieving hush of St. Patrick's 


Cathedral, the senator's translation of this little . 


ritualistic joke was uniquely moving. 


N. CANDIDATE has been more solicitous of 
reporters than the former voodoo doll of the press, 
Richard M. Nixon. It's a dullard indeed who fails 
to catch a new lead in a Nixon speech. The. former 
Vice President pauses, begins emphatic gestures, 
and practically constructs a billboard for every new 
- idea in his rhetoric. Afterward, the word is passed 
"that Nixon himself is available for clarification or 
for writing a headline. Not only has he acted as 
his own press secretary during the campaign, 


he is his own press conference and his own political 


analyst. In speeches and conversations, he asks 
himself questions, then answers them, adding an 
interpretation as candid and as probing as could 
be offered.. During one speech, for instance, he 
ticked off six reasons why he couldn’t answer three 


questions he had asked himself, then said: “Now, 


you see, despite all the talk you've heard about ‘the 
new Nixon, he stil approaches problems in the 
same lawyerlike, on-the-other-hand fashion." Such 
tactics leave reporters and commentators frus- 
trated: could Eric Sevareid have analyzed the 
candidate any better? Not only is the keenness 
of Nixon's commentary remarkable. His speed and 
agility on -any political subject produce instant 
analyses. He is truly the Polaroid; | candidate. 
.. The speaking styles of Nixon and Humphrey 
-obviously differ, one grave and cautious, the other 


socicty as hapless entrail-readers. 


| SPEAK INTO THE CUPCAKE, PLEASE 


giddy 'and garrulous. Yet for reporters, as for so 
many citizens, the prospect of their confrontation 
was less than exciting because both men are. pre- 
dictable, even in their possible indiscretions. . 
Senator McCarthy began his campaign, with the 
goodwill of.most Washington reporters. In the 
senate, he was an accessible coffee companion who 
gave witty, incisive accounts of what went on inside 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. A man 
at home in the world of:words, McCarthy was 
simpatico with reporters. Even to those who had 
ncver covered him, McCarthy aroused admiration 
for his singular struggle and his quiet fortitude. 
The more famous he became, however, the more . 
the friendship soured due to mistrust on both sides. 
A landslide majority of columnists had ignored 
McCarthy for months, and he defined their role. in 
lo reporters 
asking about changes in his staff, he said, “I think 
you tellows are really frustrated campaign man- 
agers.” He compared the press to blackbirds on 
a telephone wire: “One flies off and they all follow; 
one comes back and they all fly back.” On several. 
occasions, when reporters would seek clarification 
on a speech item, McCarthy was rude in his'own 
gentle way: “What difference does it make what , 
I say? You'll print what you want to, anyway." 
McCarthy, it must be noted, invoked off-the- 


» record restrictions less frequently than any candi- 


date. And he was acidly aware of which publica- 
tions had treated him seriously and which had not. 

McCarthy baffled reporters with his approach to 
politics and his creation of a political force. The 
quiet candidate and his fervent student armies and ` 
volunteer brigades ran up against the conservative 
customs of politics and political reporting. In the 
McCarthy campaign, there was no Larry O'Brien 
or Len Hall or Jess Unruh whom reporters could 
seek out for an estimate of the campaign. McCar- 
thy’ s- objection about reporters as frustrated cam- 
paign managers was less accurate than a charge that ` 
reporters are frustrated prophets. The self-fulfilling 


. prophecy is a landmark in an era of self-conscious 


politics; had McCarthy depended on the press 
instead of his student armies to spread his word, - 
he probably would have ended up a Lar Daly, 
or.at best a Harold Stassen. 

It’s been a bad year for prophets; so few politi- 
cians consulted them before announcing. surprises. 


Despite a series of embarrassing : pratfalls, the 


press played the prophecy game after every 
primary, every state convention, every major 
speech of a candidate. Even if politicians regard 
political reporters as drama critics (smug, inbred, 
piranha-like), most readers — and editors — still 
want the kandicapper s forecast of who will win 
the race. 

The double dozen or so reporters who form the 
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spearhead of the loosely organized “national press 
corps" appreciate the problems wrought by their 
own increased influence and the changing ways of 
politics and teclinology. Alas, they are mortal, too; 
a readiness to adapt to change can involve missing 
the story. Take television, for instance. The 
message seen by millions is far more important 
than the set speech heard by a few thousand at a 
whistle-stop or shopping center rally. But to 
Cover the television campaign presents several 
practical problems. One is that advertising agen- 
cies regard press queries as industrial espionage. 
They: insist, for instance, that the “spontaneous”? 
taped .commercials of a candidate talking: with 
voters be conducted in secrecy, with no press “‘to 
interfere." (Barring the press from these sessions 
endangered press relations for Nixon on his very 
first day of campaigning in New Hampshire.) 

Even if reporters overcome these obstacles, the 
editor’ back in the office is displeased when his 
reporter misses a major policy statement or even 
a minor peccadillo by a traveling candidate. Re- 
porters, too, have a Puritan ethic; sitting in a motel 
room making notes from a television screen hardly 
seems like work, and the event covered hardly 
seems like news. 

Among the noneecttani: press, à gnawing feeling 
grows that their efforts ‘are becoming obsolete. 
This is hardly so, as the sales of Theodore White's 
books can attest. But the fear of being McLuhan- 
ized-into irrelevance has forced the pen-and-pencil 


men to fight back. John J. Lindsay of Newsweek 


frequently carries a chocolate cupcake with which 
to interview thé local citizenry during a candidate’s 
visit. The experiment is an exquisite psychological 
test. After several reporters use notebooks as 
weapons on the mood of a voter, along. comes the 
-cupcake man, serene and smiling. The subject of 
the interview is a bit suspicious, but exhortations of 
“Speak into the cupcake, please," invariably pro- 
duce profound and forthright statements on the 
candidate. The experiment is thus a_ success, 
although it falls short of proving that the world is 
_artificial or that a microphone is a confection. 

That the competing media act as checks-and 
balances is a fact. Newspapers themselves are 
changing, too. The much deplored trend toward 
chains and mergers has produced better reporting 
for small-city dailies. The readers of Newhouse, 
Gannett, Scripps-Howard, Knight, or Hearst pa- 
pers can often read as sophisticated an analysis of 
a political event as the readers of bigger, more 
prestigious dailies. This small army, in alliance 
with the legions of Walter-Cronkite, helps keep the 
power of the press safely fragmented. 

A multimedia mix is indeed the best protection 


‘ against the forces of glibness and sham. Television’ - 


is no objective boon or bane. Ask Richard Nixon, 
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now facing his third test against the tube. His 
“Checkers” speech’ saved him in 1952, but his 
debates in Kennedy's milieu. ruined him in 1960. 
Ronald Reagan, a walking theatrical metaphor, 
used extraordinarily slick methods with the press. 
To any substantive question on his political future, 
he replied with a telegenic grin, “Well, Pm not 
going to write your leads for you, fellas.” Reporters 
may have generally bought the line, but voters 
outside California have not. 

The struggle of concentration between the mes- 
sage and how it's received goes on in reporters! dis- 
patches. In one of tbe weirdest interludes of this 
year’s politics, the several weeks of Governor 
Rockefeller’s announced noncandidacy and deter- 
mined availability, the lines of this struggle were 
drawn on the front pages of the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. Rockefeller’s apparent 
aim in this curious stage in his career was to gal- 
vanize public opinion into forcing him to accept 
his party’s nomination. So he gave speeches, one 
of them on his ideas on rebuilding city slums. The 
governor’s text was interesting and indeed refresh- 
ing to read. .To listen to these original ideas, 
however, was an ordeal. : 
- The audience, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, was enveloped in torpor throughout 
the talk. The next day, the two leading American 
newspapers covered the' story, the Post barely 
mentioning the substance of the speech and dwell- 
ing on its hypnotic delivery, the Times sketching 
the content of the address while ignoring its 
ehervated audierice. These stories, written. by 
peerless reporters, typify the polarization in political 
reporting between form and substance, policy 
and politics, medium and message. Waged in 
editor? memos and reporters gripe sessions, the 
contest is not likely to be resolved soon. 

. The change in metaphor from the racetrack to 
the. theater has not made politics easier to write 
about or read about. Politics is becoming less and 
less a spectator sport and more and more an 
endeavor of widespread citizen participation. 
Political scientists have noted an evolution of the 
patronage-drenched “politics of distribution" to. 
the more disinterested “politics of innovation." 
In all political discourse, there is more emphasis on 
the quality of American life than on the quantity of 
its material wealth. | 

*Participatory politics," however, is still a long 
way from fruition. Until that time, the press must 
serve as the crucible for candidates. And for those 
who worry that current practices of the press reward . 
the glibness of form at the expense of the substance : 
of achievement, there is the question: if a candidate 
cannot meet the minimal standards of intelligibility ` 
fora night lead, how can he make himself clear 
to, say, the Premier of the Soviet Union? l 


1769: Gordons Gin 


If the King of England had been a gin connoisseur, 
he’d probably have knighted Alexander Gordon 
for “dryness above and beyond the call of duty.” 


Gordon’s famous gin, however, has made many 
nights for martini buffs. Days too. Biggest seller in 
England, America, the world. 
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Orange balloons mark a Weyerhaeuser timber area for helicopter fertilizing. 


our lands 33% more productive. 


. This is the new Weyerhaeuser High Yield 
"Orest in action. Its purpose: grow more 
wood, faster, year after year on our 3.8 
nillion acres of timberland. 
_ Under this plan, skilled men fertilize the 
‘soil from helicopters, harrow the forest 
sees plant new seedlings and thin out 
eaker trees to spur growth in more 
vigorous ones. 
_ Ultimately, all seed used to plant new 
crops will come from genetically superior 
trees grown by our scientists in seed 
orchards. These genetic marvels will cre- 
ate the new High Yield Forest. It will be 


made up of super trees that grow taller, 
stronger, faster. 

This plan wasn't born overnight. We 
were able to initiate High Yield Forestry 
in 1967 only because of 25 years of con- 
tinuing research in forest management. 

The program is just in time. Wood needs 
are soaring, yet tree-growing land is 
shrinking. America must grow more wood 
on every acre of timberland to supply the 
future. 

Thats what High Yield Forestry is all 
about. To learn more, write to us at Box 
A-86, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 


4 Helicopter fertilizing is just one way we're making 
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lo restrain individuals from vio- 
lating the persons and property of 
others, every society has developed 
a body of rules and procedures, 
usually called the criminal law, 
setting forth the proscribed acts and 
the penalties for them. Assault, 
battery, and murder are, of course, 
high on this list of proscribed acts. 
In Western societies, injurious 
acts generally fall into one of two 
categories: felonious offenses or justi- 
fiable acts of self-defense (including 
protection of self and community). 
In modern times, a third, or inter- 
mediate, category (whose ancestry 
may be traced to the Renaissance 
and beyond) has gained increasing 
recognition. In it are placed the 
offenses of persons said to be insane 
or mentally ill. Acts and actors so 
classified form a bridge between pro- 
hibited and permitted acts, crim- 
inally guilty and innocent persons. 
Like all hybrids, this category ex- 
hibits characteristics of both of its 
parents; the upshot is that the people 
classified as mad rather than bad are 
considered at once not blameworthy 
but in need of restraint by organized 
society, and blameworthy but nev- 
ertheless not appropriate subjects 
fer the penalties of the criminal law. 
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Justice and Psychiatry 


by Thomas S. Szasz 


The principal aim of the editors 
of The Battered Child is, as I see it, to 
enlarge this intermediate category 
of violent acts and malicious actors 


The Battered Child 
edited by Ray E. Helfer 
and C. Henry Kempe, 


foreword by 
Katherine B. Oettinger 
(Chicago, $12.50) 





by including in it all the physical 
injuries which parents inflict on their 
children, and all the persons who 
engage in such conduct. 

The book treats mainly two topics. 
One is the awful things parents do 
to their children's bodies (the editors 
do not deal with the awful things 
they do to their children's person- 
alities); the other is what ought to 
be done about these things. Helfer 
and Kempe — respectively, assistant 
professor, and professor and chair- 
man, in the department of pediatrics 
at the University of Colorado School 
of Medicine in Denver — assume, 
and indeed insist on, two quite un- 
related propositions: one is that the 
apparent victims of “the battered 
child syndrome" — that is, the chil- 
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dren — are physically ill and hence 
require pediatric care; the other is 
that the accused victimizers — tha 
is, the parents — are mentally 
and require psychiatric care. Tha 
injured children need medical care i 
irrefutable. That the parents al 
do is, however, less obvi : a 
everything the editors say 
battering parents and do will th 
rests on this unexamined and i 
proven premise. 3 2 v 
“Children who have | 
abused," writes Katherine B. Oet t- 
tinger, chief of the children’s 5d 
Department of Health, Educatic on 
and Welfare, in the forewodid 
quire protection and rehabilitatio a. 
and their parents need professior 
guidance to help them understa ye 
accept, and cope with their parent 
roles." But is it not morally objec- 
tionable to tell adults that they 
"professional" (meaning “psyc I i- 
atric?) guidance when they them- 
selves not only do not ask for s such: 
guidance but explicitly reject it? | 
Although not a single one of the 
battering parents described in this 
volume requested psychiatric h nelp, 
Helfer asserts — and this assertion 
is repeated by other contributors 
until it becomes their veritable batti 
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E (Each month in this space we ask our 
| editors to tell the world about some of our 
| recent books) 


Some publishing is done for the 
| sake of information, some for argu- 
| ment, some for entertainment. Then, 
— | occasionally, a book is published for 
ds the sheer donnybrook of it. Such a 
| | book is DEMOCRACY AND THE 
.| STUDENT LEFT, written by George 
| F. Kennan and students and teachers 
2 Y: from more than twenty colleges. 
— . Last fall Mr. Kennan delivered a 
| speech at Swarthmore which was 
f later published in the New York Times 
| Magazine. The editors were swamped 
sl with mail, as was the author. Mr. 
| Kennan, who thought he had made a 
| modest enough plea for traditional 
| education, was greeted with replies 
-| like, “Mr. Kennan’s legalistic con- 
` | cerns will earn him the scorn which 
z | history will someday heap upon those 
| who worried in 1968 about the sanc- 
| tuary of the ivory tower.” Hundreds 
4 . of angry letters, from which we select- 
" 3 ed thirty-nine, persuaded us only a 
31 book could adequately embody the 
| exchange. 
El 


| Mr. Kennan set to and wrote 30,000 
RE words of reply, dealing with the draft, 
3 : drugs, national politics and campus 
| policy, education and citizenship. In 
_| them he puts forward a vigorous 
| defense of American democracy 
E against the students who have come 
| to distrust it most. 

2B 
al The result is a debate between the 
| generations, a debate with the gloves 
j off, and a debate with a difference, 
| since the principal speaker is one of 
| the most eloquent and responsible 
| public servants in American history. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE 
STUDENT LEFT 


by George F. Kennan et al. 


$5.75 at your bookstore 
LITTLE, BROWN AND CO, 


cry — that the physician “must re- 
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alize the parents usually want help.” 
Since this is not true, and since Helfer 
knows it isn't, he resorts to a psy- 
chiatric redefinition of “help.” “In 
regard to the parents’ desire for 
help," writes Helfer, “it must be 
admitted [sic] that there are times 
when they do not demonstrate this 
desire too clearly? One mother 
countered Helfer’s offer of “help” 
with: “You can go straight to hell!" 
But Helfer remains unmoved, secure 
behind his professional barricade: 
“If the physician is convinced that 
this fact [that all battering par- 
ents want help] is true, the par- 
ent will eventually demonstrate, 
in some manner, his or her rather 
desperate longing for some form of 
assistance." 

Now it seems to me that when phy- 
sicians (or priests or politicians) as- 
sure people that they are trying to 
help them, that is not very interest- 
ing, because obviously they would 
not say that they are trying to harm 
them, even if this were the case. 
Why, then, this recurrent emphasis 
on helpfulnes, not only in this 
volume, but in all psychiatric propa- 
ganda? And why are such thera- 
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peutic promises so gullibly accepted? 
I think because the rhetoric of help- 
fulness conceals, as almost nothing 
else does, the perennial conflicts and 
tragedies of human life — the con- 
flicts between parents and children, 
husbands and wives, teachers and 
students, whites and blacks, men and 
women, capitalists and Communists 
— and makes it appear as if these 
could be resolved if only everyone 
showed a little goodwill. Utter non- 
sense? Of course. But that does not 
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Hope springs eternal. If 
not God and the priest, then surely 
Science and the physician will re- 
lieve man of his awful burden — the 
freedom to manage his own life and 
the responsibility for what he does 
with it. 

As one would expect, this rhetoric 
of scientific salvationism is displayed 
most brilliantly in the chapter on 
the psychology of battering parents 
written by two psychiatrists. Brandt 
F. Steele, a professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Colorado Medical 
Center and a training analyst, and 
Carl B. Pollock, an assistant profes- 
sor of psychiatry at Colorado, begin 
anecdotally by telling us how 
<“... unwittingly [they] were 
launched on a long-term investiga- 
tion” of battering parents because 
their “first patient, an effusive, hy- 
sterical woman with a vivid, dra- 
matic history and way of life, turned 
out to be a challenging ‘gold mine’ 
of psychopathology. Our feelings 
alternated between horror and dis- 
belief that she had actually frac- 
tured the femur and skull of her 
three-month-old daughter." 

lerence (the philosopher) said: 
“I am a man, nothing human is alien 
to me." This maxim was embraced 
by and became the motto of the 
leaders of the Enlightenment. The 
leaders of the new psychiatric Dark 
Ages have inverted this so that it 
reads: “I am a (normal) man, noth- 
ing alien (abnormal) is human to 
me." ‘hus do mental health work- 
ers (and their faithful followers) im- 
part meaning to their lives by de- 
priving the lives of “mental patients” 
of theirs. 

“Rarely,” Steele and Pollock con- 
tinue, “a patient [sic] was lost be- 





| cause we had no way of holding on 
jto anyone who was extremely re- 


calcitrant or uncooperative.” To 
the authors, a person is a “patient” 
even if he is not physically sick and 
rejects the sick role. Moreover, he 
is a “voluntary” patient even if he is 
compelled to see a physician. 


By and large the involvement in our 
study of parents was quite voluntary 
on their part, even though on first re- 
ferral they were **told" to see us. In a 
few instances, maintenance of con- 
tact with us depended upon the ad- 
monition from a judge that the par- 
ents’ probation or the return of their 
child to them was contingent upon 
seeing us and a report from us. 


When even these measures fail to 
ensure “cooperation,” Steele and 








Now there are four major college dictionaries. This is the new one. 


———— A! d 
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What dates a dictionary? The dynamics of the language. 
For example: “access time", a phrase having to do with 
computers. You'll find it on p. 8 of our new College Edition. 
You won’t find it in the others. 

Nor will you find another college dictionary with as 
many as 155,000 entries. 

Included in that grand total are 13,000 new words and 
expressions—scientific, general, technical, and slang—of which 
more than 7,000 are exclusive with us. 

Our College Edition also contains more than: 

7,000 biographical entries . . . 30,000 sample sentences and 
phrases . . . 40,000 etymologies ... 5,000 synonyms and 
antonyms. In its 1,600 clearly legible pages you'll find more 
than 1,500 elucidating illustrations. 

Abridged from the massive Random House Dictionary 
of the English Language, our completely new College Edition 


_is the most authoritative, most comprehensive storehouse 


of information on the English language ever published as 

a one-volume desk dictionary. Like its sire, it will come to be 

known as the one “that caught up with the English language". 
You'd think it would cost more than $6.95. It does. 

The thumb-indexed edition is a dollar more. : 
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-Charles Williams and more? 
_ By charging 85€ for each 48-page 

- essay. And by making the 

- Contemporary Writers in Christian 
— Perspective series cogent, relevant, 
- important and highly readable 

— literary criticism. That's how! 
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_ and must lead to our further 
_ enlightenment and enjoyment.” 
|. — New York Times 
8-28 
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All of them [the parents], even those 
who came voluntarily asking for help, 
were quite reluctant and evasive and 
contact had to be contrived [sic] by 
whatever possible means and on ad 
hoc basis. . . . Several attacking 
parents were hospitalized in our psy- 
chiatric unit. Hospitalization was de- 
termined as much by a desire to have 
the opportunity for close observation 
as by medical necessity. 


If such mental hospitalization is 
not a way of holding on to a recal- 
citrant patient, what is it? 

If this book doesn't put the fear 
of psychiatric meddling in the read- 
er, nothing will. He cannot say he 
hasn't been warned. Elizabeth L. 
Davoren, a psychiatric social worker 
at the Colorado Medical Center, 
reports that home visits “involve 
driving long distances to find nobody 
at home. Home visits are having the 
door shut in your face on cold, 
windy days. Home visits are 
attempting to get some semblance 
of a dialogue going above a blaring 
television set. But home visits 
are gold mines of useful informa- 
tion." 

And so it goes through most of the 
volume, except for the two conclud- 
ing chapters on the legal aspects of 
child abuse, one written by Monrad 
G. Paulsen, professor of law at 
Columbia University, the other by 
Jack G. Collins, an inspector in the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 
These authors emphasize, first, that 
parents who assault their children 
are, whatever else they might or 
might not be, lawbreakers; and 
second, that the relationship between 
such parents and their children is 
antagonistic rather than coopera- 
tive, so that what is beneficial for 
one might be harmful for the other. 

Each of these chapters (but none 
of the others) is followed by rather 
tasteless Editors Notes" in which 
Helfer and Kempe reiterate their 
rejection, as immoral and imprac- 
tical, of the adversary model and 
judicial procedure for arbitrating 
human conflicts, and their prefer- 
ence for the therapeutic model and 
bureaucratic procedure. For ex- 
ample, they assert that *every per- 
son involved must constantly keep 
in mind the child's best interests.” 
What they evidently mean is that 
even a defense attorney retained by a 
parent accused (conceivably falsely, 
by neighbors, relatives, physicians, 
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or social workers) of battering his 
child must not place his loyalty to 
his client above his loyalty to the 
child's “‘best interests" (as if the 
child's best interests could not be to 
secure the acquittal of his innocent 
parent). “In our experience," write 
Helfer and Kempe, “more satisfac- 
tory dispositions are made when 
attorneys, parents, welfare person- 
nel, and physicians meet together 
in the judge's chambers and, using 
proper legal formality [sic], discuss 
all the aspects of the case in ques- 
tion." 





What “case”? Helfer and Kempe 
seem quite unaware how, in their 
zeal to protect the injured child 
and to claim his mother and father 
for the benevolent ministrations of 
psychiatry, they deprive the parents 
of their right to prove themselves 
innocent! I need hardly argue that 
for persons accused of crime, as 
parents of allegedly abused children 
are, a psychiatric star chamber 
camouflaged behind “legal formal- 
ity” is no substitute for the protec- 
tions of a truly adversary system of 
criminal law. “The right to repre- 
sentation by counsel,” observed Jus- 
tice Abe Fortas in Kent v. United 
States (1966), “is not a formality. 
It is not a grudging gesture to a 
ritualistic requirement. It is of the 
essence of the justice." Of course, 
Fortas means judicial justice. But to 
the editors of The Battered Child, 
this kind of justice is nothing but a 
hindrance to the proper performance 
of their work, much as a dirty op- 
erating room might be to surgeons. 
In short, their goal is not judicial, 
but psychiatric, justice. 

Inevitably, the reader’s opinion of 
this volume will depend almost en- 
tirely on his concepts of the indi- 
vidual and the state, and the means 
the state ought to use to restrain 
the individual from harming his 
fellows. If the reader believes that 
there are two kinds of human beings, 
sane and insane, two kinds of harm- 
ful acts, bad and mad, that there 
ought to be two systems of social 
controls utilizing the police power of 
the state, judicial and medical; and, 
most important, if he reserves to 
himself the right to determine which 
acts and persons should be placed in 
each class, then he will regard The 
Battered Child as an important con- 
tribution to the protection of both 
battered children and battering par- 
ents: the former from the latter, and 
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1e latter from the | 
their mental illnesses. — 
| On the other hand, if the reader 
belie jves that all human acts are 
m otivated and understandable; that 
from the point of view of formal 
‘so cial controls, acts are either legal 
or illegal; that there ought to be 
only a single system of social con- 
Do. utilizing the police power of the 
state, judicial; and, most important, 
if he believes that the state has a 


| a ost intelligent modern historians 
pursue their work in the awareness 
Eihar they are continually reinventing 
their subject. The past, dead and 
— immutable though it may be, is at 
he same time in a state of unvarying 
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flux. Sustained in the present, ex- 
sting as a mode of present con- 
ciousness, it registers with what 
sometimes seems uncanny precision 
Pind foresight the alterations of 
- thought, attitude, and interest that 
. occur in its future. Regarded in this 
light, the past appears to be a real 
am iasquerade, an interminable im- 
personation of the present; and the 
h istorians who lead us through the 
X hanging steps of this unending 
- dance are not imposters but mas- 
5 queraders — their masks, however, 
dw their actual faces as well. 

. Considerations such as these apply 
Es special relevance to the nine- 
A _ teenth century. The relevance has 

_ to do with the proximity of that era, 

S or series of eras, to our own; with 
_ the fact that most of the larger social 
Ec and intellectual problems that vex 
us today may be understood to have 
their distinctive origins then; and 
— with the further fact that the leading 
. analyses of and contending solutions 
E to those problems about which we 
. still argue today are also to be located 
pn their first, and often their most im- 
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him if he obeys the law, and prose- 
cuting him as an accused criminal if 
he is suspected of breaking it, even 
if the victim happens to be the al- 
leged victimizer’s child — then he 
will regard The Battered Child as still 
another disastrous addition to the 
growing contemporary literature on 
man’s dehumanization of his fellow 
man in the name of mental health. 





— Victorians, Edwardians, Historians 


pis by Steven Marcus 


portant, occurrence during that span 
of years. The length of that span is 
itself a subject of interest, and one 
of the few matters upon which his- 
torians seem generally agreed is that 
the nineteenth century begins in the 
neighborhood of 1789 and ends 
somewhere around 1914. That con- 
sensus is less the sign of an impulse 
among historians to aggrandize for 
themselves a larger territory of time 
than it is an indication of their sense 
of the immensity of the epoch. And 
that sense is in turn compounded 
by a further sense of the diversity 
and complexity out of which the 
immensity is constituted. 

Indeed, students of the middle 
and later decades of the century all 





play by common consent a game 
called Selective Victorianism. The 
conditions of this game stipulate 
that any work about the period that 
aspires to large and generalizing 
conclusions must contain an aware- 
ness that it omits as much if not 
more material than it includes, that 
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its to a cot unterth err ae 
that | no Sccount is ever really sub- 
stantial enough to support the gen- 
eralizations it offers. It is a game 
that nobody can win, and the only 
way to play it is by consistently 
breaking the rules. n 

The distinguished intellectual his- 
torian Gertrude Himmelfarb is very 
much alive to these constraints, 
difficulties, and contradictions. Hem 
new book, Victorian Minds, a collec- 
tion of essays upon a number of 
figures and themes from the century, 
exemplifies her style of dealing with 
such problems. Although, she re- 
marks, an alternative title for her 
volume might be ‘‘Varieties of Vic- 
torianism," she has nonetheless a 
specific and coherent vision or in- 
terpretation of the era and its cul- 
ture — “conservative revolution,” as- 
she calls it. And she is equally com- 
mitted to a particular point of view, 
that of a modern, enlightened Con- 
servative, in the English rather than 
the American sense of that term. In 
this connection, the figures in this 
volume that are of chief importance 
to her are Burke and Bagehot, and 
to a lesser degree parts of Disraeli 
and moments of Lord Acton. The 
firmness and vigor of her commit- 
ment, moreover, lead her to insights - 
of great value. For example, in. 
"The Haunted House of Jeremy 
Bentham” she is able to demonstrate 
how Bentham’s scheme for the 
Panopticon — a monstrous public 
building that was to serve with equal 
efficacy as a prison, factory, school, 
hospital, workhouse, and lunatic 
asylum — was by no means a mo- 
mentary aberration of a capacious 
and benevolent reforming intellect. 
In her view, this tyrannical struc- | 
ture (Bentham proposed to run it as 
a capitalist enterprise, with himself 
as chief capitalist) is **nothing less 
than the existential realization of 
Philosophical Radicalism,” a judg- 
ment whose merit is to be found not 
so much in its final persuasiveness 
as in the challenge to argument it 
candidly extends. | 

Similarly, because she is unencum- 
bered by reverence for the liberalism 
of John Stuart Mill, she is able to 
write with striking effect about the 
influence on him of his companion 
and wife Harriet Taylor. That in- 
fluence may not be so malign as 
Miss Himmelfarb is convinced that 
it was — in general it was in the 
direction of further liberality - of 
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account and the material upon 
which it is based, one can no longer 
;verlook the fact or magnitude of 
he influence. And after studying 
ner long and intricate discussion 
of the machinations that led to the 
Reform Act of 1867, one is equally 
unable to overlook the errors and 
inconsistencies of the liberal politi- 
cians at the time, or the inconven- 
iences and torments that confront 
liberal and leftist historians who try 
to interpret these events in accor- 
dance with orthodox presupposi- 
tions. 

To be sure, not all of the essays 
collected here are moved by ideo- 
logical intentions. Miss Himmel- 
farb’s excellent pieces on Leslie 
Stephen and James Anthony Froude, 
for instance, are sustained by other, 
and equally interesting, preoccupa- 
tions. And in one chapter, which is 
devoted to an analysis of the moral 
and intellectual dilemmas of the 
historian Lord Acton, her inward- 
ness with her subject is so complete, 
and her sympathies so vividly en- 
gaged, that she writes an essay of 
surpassing intelligence in which her 
ideological allegiances are dissolved 
in her commitment to her subject 
and transcended in forty pages of 
lucid and complex analysis con- 
ducted throughout at an extraor- 
dinary and uninterrupted pitch of 
intellectual intensity. It is intellec- 
tual history of the first order. 

For the largest part, however, 
these essays are informed by the 
energy of Miss Himmelfarb’s en- 
gagement to her cause, and if party 
spirit can sometimes provoke original 
insight, it can also lead to restriction. 
The Bentham of her representation, 
to take the simplest instance, bears 
almost no resemblance to the Ben- 
tham, say, of Muill’s great essay, a 
work that Miss Himmelfarb both 
praises and, in my judgment, mis- 
reads. Her animus against Mill him- 
self is at moments so pronounced that 
she treats a number of his perplexities 
and confusions as evidences of dis- 
ingenuousness and bad faith, a lack 
of generosity not to be found when 
she deals with similar circumstances 
in the careers of figures with whose 
opinions she agrees. She leans upon 
Bagehot for support he cannot give, 
and mistakes the irony of his cyni- 
cism for the irony of intelligence. 
And though, as I have said, it is 
inevitable, I still sometimes find it 
disconcerting to see the cold war 
being fought out with such invincible 
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Shortly before his death, the re- 
nowned French Academician 
completed this manuscript for the 
George B. Pegram Lectureship at 
the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory. The lectures were delivered 
posthumously by Jacques Barzun 
last April. Divided into three main 
parts—/llusions of the Senses and 
Sentiments; Illusions of Science; 
and Willful Illusions or The Fine 
Arts—it amounts to a cogent re- 
examination of a broad theme 
which concerned M. Maurois 
throughout his life. He summar- 
ized his purpose as follows: 
“...Our subject, Illusions, is im- 
portant in that it embraces all the 
activities of the human mind, from 
perception to dreams, from senti- 
ments to intelligence, from poli- 
tics to science itself. We shall have 
to determine the part played by 
illusions in the life of man, to 
what extent they are dangerous 
and whether, on the contrary, 
they are not, in certain cases, salu- 
tary." 
ILLUSIONS, by André Maurois, 
is the latest in the Pegram Series, 
sponsored by the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory and published 
by Columbia University Press. 
$4.95 

Books previously published in the 
Pegram Series include: 
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By René Dubos 

$6.00; paper $1.75 
LITTLE SCIENCE, BIG SCI- 
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$4.50; paper, $1.25 
SPACESHIP EARTH, By Bar- 
bara Ward $4.50; paper $1.95 
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pertinacity over the bones of the 
venerable dead. 

These reservations and disagree- 
ments are, nevertheless, relatively 
minor. The richness and complexity 
of the age, and of Miss Himmelfarb's 
apprehension of it, remain compell- 
ing; even the lesser or secondary 
figures with whom she deals often 
have a greater specific gravity, a 
more thickly textured responsiveness 
of mind, than the best minds of 
other periods and places. In this 
regard, however, it is important to 
observe that nothing is more charac- 
teristic of Victorian England than 
that it did not and could not produce 
a Nietzsche or a Baudelaire. The 
immense social density and reso- 
nance of the great and even the less 
than great Victorian figures were 
regularly purchased at the price, 
as it were, of refusing to *'go all the 
way." As the traditional spiritual 
and intellectual certainties continued 
to be eroded, the Victorians applied 
themselves with steadily increasing 
rigor to problems of social morality 


and to the imperatives entailed in. 


the reformation of social life. *'I 
now believe in nothing," wrote Leslie 
Stephen, **but I do not the less be- 
lieve in morality. I mean to 
live and die like a gentleman if pos- 
sible.” And George Eliot, who had 
lost her religious beliefs, translated 
from the German a volume which 
discredited the divine and asserted 
the mythological nature of Jesus 
with a crucifix on the table before 
her. Behavior such as this was of a 
piece with her later utterance that 
God was inconceivable, immortality 
was unbelievable, but that duty was 
nonetheless still ‘“‘peremptory and 
absolute." Strategies and solutions 
of this kind helped to create the ex- 
traordinary social interest, the com- 
plex connectedness, of the great 
Victorians; but they helped as well 
to create and to define the farther 
limits beyond which they were un- 
able to conduct their intellectual 
and literary explorations. 


Mr. Hynes picks up at about this 
point in the spiritual chronology. 
In his original and important book, 
he undertakes to do for the end of 
the period, roughly from 1895 to 
1914, what Walter Houghton, in 
The Victorian Frame of Mind, did for 
the middle decades of the century 
— to describe, by drawing upon a 
wide variety of firsthand sources, 


eee | the cultural temper of the age. To 
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this end, he writes chapters on such 
subjects as the fear of national de- 
cline that received widespread cur- 
rency toward the end of the century 
(and that led among many other 
things to the founding of the Boy 
Scouts); the failure of both the Lib- 
eral government and liberal thinkers 
such as Masterman or Galsworthy 
to deal convincingly with the prob- 
lems confronting them; the vicissi- 
tudes of socialism and the Fabian 
Society; spiritualist theories and the 
new sexology; the feminist move- 
ment, including conflicts over di- 
vorce and birth control, as well as 
female suffragism; censorship in the 
theater and in literature, and the 
attempt officially to organize moral- 
ity; English provinciality in painting, 
music, and the dance; and the grad- 
ual permeation of new European 
influences during the years immedi- 
ately before the war. It is a most 
impressive survey and succeeds in 


bringing coherent conceptual or-| 


ganization to a formidable mass of 
material that hitherto has largely 
been dealt with in separate and un- 
related categories. 


And yet, as Mr. Hynes himself | 


realizes, it is impossible to write 
about these years with the centrality 
of command that one can exercise 
in relation to the earlier decades. 
For the Edwardian period is charac- 
terized precisely by the breaking up 
of the diverse yet essentially solidary 
Victorian arrangement, by the split- 
ting off and increasing estrangement 
of the intellectual elites and van- 
guards from the established social 
order. Thus, the creative figures of 
first magnitude of the period — 
James, Conrad, Hardy, Yeats, the 
early Joyce and Lawrence — get 
perforce almost no mention in Mr. 
Hynes's pages. 

The intellectual personage who 
appears with greatest frequency in 
this account is H. G. Wells (Kipling 
and Shaw figure less prominently, 
and, I believe, Mr. Hynes is correct 
in this proportioning). If one simply 
juxtaposes this Edwardian prophet 
with any of his counterparts among 
the Victorian sages, with Carlyle, 
Mill, Ruskin, Arnold, or Newman, 
one gets an ineffaceable sense not 
merely of how authentically second- 
rate a mind Wells was, but of how 
radical a constriction had taken 
place in the possibilities of the official 
or public culture. But that is the 
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= very point of the sad history that 
[r. Hynes has composed with such 
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extinction of the Victorian cultural 
model and of its gradual replace- 
ment by a model which, if it does not 
follow the French or European arcs 
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miliar to us and recognizably mod- 


ern. 


That Crystal Teardrop 
by Robert Coles 


For some reason Joan Baez de- 
cided or was persuaded to write 
something called Daybreak, which is 
called “a unique self-portrait’ by 
her breathless publishers, who at 
least have the candor to acknowledge 
the book's ‘informal structure." 
Since the book is a slim 160 pages 
long, that informality of structure is 
no mean achievement, though I fear 
on other counts I will have to be a 
little less generous — less generous 
too than the editors of the Atlantic, 
who published excerpts of the book 
in the August issue. Daybreak is a 
sloppy, confusing, and at times 
foolish book, which, however, is not 
without interest as an example of 
how liberal pieties and banalites 
can exist side by side with obvious 
talent in a given person. 

Appropriately enough, Daybreak 
opens with a dream that Miss Baez 
can’t seem to forget. She is watching 
a carnival and sees thousands of 
colored balloons, and attached to 
them “about three children in all." 
A little later, of course, we learn 
that Miss Baez is one of three daugh- 
ters, and that her sister Mimi was 
married to Richard Farifia, who 
was killed in a motorcycle accident, 
but not before he wrote Been Down 
So Long It Looks Like Up to Me. 

Like those balloons, the girls have 
wandered a good deal. Their father 
is a physicist, and has taught on the 
East Coast and the West Coast and 
abroad. (For a while under the 
auspices of UNESCO he took his 
family to Baghdad.) We are told 
that he was born in Mexico and 
brought up in Brooklyn; that he 
studied hard, loved his parents and 
God and people; and that “he’s 
good, he’s a good man." Of course 
in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury an enlightened liberal like 
Joan Baez knows that life is more 
complicated than that, even for good 
men. Her father has to be declared 
a “compulsive worker,” and it has 
to be acknowledged that “She will 
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never stop his work long enough to 
have a look at some of the things in 
his life which are blind and tragic.” 
On the other hand, the author is 
capable of awe and ambiguity as . 
well as careful observation: (About 
me and my father I don't know. I 
keep thinking of how hard it was | 
for him to say anything nice about 
me to my face. Maybe he favored 
me and felt guilty about it, but he 
couldn’t say anything nice.’ 

Miss Baez is very strong on that 
kind of thinking. She is at ease with 
glib, psychoanalytic ‘‘interpreta- 
tions" that lend an aura of *depth" 
to essentially trite and boring re- 


Daybreak 
by Joan Baez 


(Dial, $3.95) 





marks. She knows how to look back, 
how to find all those important 
truths of early childhood — and the 
earlier the better. She knows about |. 
dream symbols and rejection and 
anxiety and fear and all the rest. 
She knows that her maternal grand- 
father had a ‘‘weakness for marrying 
domineering women." She knows 
about *'sadistic energies" and schizo- 
phrenia. And she knows that some- 
one like her virtually has to have a 
neurotic symptom, a hang-up, a 
**problem" for which she can consult 
a psychiatrist — and believe me, © 
only four or five visits a week will 
work. 

So once again in our time we are 
asked to take notice of memories 
knowingly and ostentatiously re- 
cited. It must sound like this every 
day in Beverly Hills and on Park 
Avenue, where well-to-do, progres- 
sive, and avowedly sensitive Ameri- 
cans by the hundreds lie flat on their 
backs and await the next interpre- 
tation: “The major part of my 
childhood was spent in fighting off 
terror of things which don’t exist, 
and I aan t think Dr father. ever. 
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- radical who is convinced that brut- 
— ish, cruel people run America, she is 
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overriding and most ering boo- 
geyman of my life, which has been 
with me since my earliest memories, 
and remains faithfully with, me | 
though now it seldom puts me out of 
commission, has been a fear of 
vomiting.” 

Naturally there is much, much 
more to say about all that, and we 
are spared very few of the details. 
Mother Baez constantly had to 
reassure her vomit-prone daughter, 
and Father Baez couldn't see why 
they both became so worked up, and 
why so many psychiatrists had to 
get into the act. ‘‘What’s so bad 
about throwing up?" he once asked. 
And another time he used the Arabs 
instead of the proverbial Chinese: 
* Right now there must be a hundred 
sick Arabs throwing up this very 
minute. It’s nothing. You just 
blugh, and it's over, and then you 
feel great." 

I regret that Miss Baez has now 
chosen to throw up a good portion 
of this book, which is dedicated to 
“the flower children." Her appre- 
ciative publishers have set aside some 
of her stories and her trashy, silly 
thoughts as if they were Pascal’s 
Pensées or fragments from Kafka’s 
Great Wall of China: 

“Only you and I can help the 
sun rise each coming morning. If 
we don’t it may drench itself out in 
sorrow.” 

“You — special, miraculous, un- 
repeatable, fragile, fearful, tender, 
lost, sparkling ruby emerald Jewel, 
Fhünbow splendor person. 
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“I live on a hill covered with oak 
trees and I have two goats — Daisy 
and Cassandra. Cassandra’s face is 
cockeyed, and her eyes are very 
strange. One night I dreamed she 
was a Mexican Gypsy telling for- 
tunes." 

"My life is a crystal teardrop. 
There are snowflakes falling in the 
teardrop and little figures trudging 
in slow motion. If I were to look 
into the teardrop for the next mil- 
lion years, I might never figure out 


are doing." 

So speaks Miss Baez, whose 
shakable belief in  non-violence" 
prompted her to found in lovely 
Carmel an Institute for the Study 
of Non-violence. Like many another 
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án scope... 
| in theme... 


| in storytelling 
P | power eee 


ANTON MYRER has written the 
novel of the U.S. Military in 
the 20th Century. . . threading 
two world wars with our ui- 


rent crisis of power and "values 
...a career soldier's rise through 
the ranks from private to gen- 
eral, his struggle with the “‘sys- 
tem" and the moral problems 
of patriotism itself. A full cast 
I of real characters create believ- 
|  . able, fast-paced drama to the 
| end. 











D, * At long last we have what crit- 
3 | ics have been saying was lost to 
w modern novels — an honest-to- 
a -God hero. . . . This is as good 
| a story as one will find on 
Li the American Army . . . and 
the dreadful responsibility of 
the man in command, . .. A 
f ^ natural.” — KATHERINE GAUSS 
l JACKSON, Harper's 


Selected by the BOOK-OF- 

THE-MONTH CLUB and 

the READER'S DIGEST 
CONDENSED BOOK CLUB 


1 Just Published / 832 pages 
st At all bookstores, $7.95 
"^ Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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narrow-minded, callous, arrogant to soul music" or “singin ng in m 
— and ready at all times to escalate Mississippi Shurch. > we hear a 
her smug, liberal nastiness into this “blind types,” perhaps a manner 


kind of thoughtless violence: expression picked up in the group 






“A friend of mine told me it would therapy" that Miss Baez talks about 


PI endlessly. Until Daybreak came along | 
I thought that Walker Percy (in ~ 
The Last Gentleman) had once and | 
for all applied to psychiatrists and 
their “groups”? the satire they so 
urgently require. But Mr. Percy is 
And other things come out, too, a wry and gentle man. He is not 
things that reveal how quick Miss afraid to be astringent, but he would 
Baez was to begin earning her cre- rather smile and ht ug his shoulders. 
dentials as a tolerant one — and On the other hand Miss Baez is 
how cleverly and ambitiously icono- deadly serious. She knows that peo- 
clastic she has come to be, starting ple have to confront one another, and 
from way back: “Mother tells me become mature; that they need “‘the 
that I came from the first day of group" in order to find out about 
kindergarten and told her I was in their feelings. She is not about to 
love. I remember a Japanese boy 
who looked after me and wouldn't 
let anybody knock me around. 
When they gave us beans to eat in 
the morning I told him they'd make 
me sick, and he buried them under 
the table for me. 

*A Saint Bernard tried to play 
with me one afternoon and he rolled 
me down the hill. I was so terrified 
that I wet my pants. 

“There was a boy who drank milk 
with me. He picked flowers a lot, and 
I always wanted to pat his head. The 
kids called him a she-she boy. 


be risky to write about Jesus. 
risk it. I wonder if Jesus knows 
what's happening on earth these 
days. Don't bother coming around, 
Jesus.” 





let us forget how sly and evasive a 
*group-member" can become. Yet 
somehow we learn from one another, 
and become better in those sessions 
and better outside, where groups 
turn into reading audiences: *'You, 


“I hated first grade. I hated ‘Red Dear Reader — You are Amazing 
Rover, Red Rover, let Joanie come Grace. You are a Precious Jewel 
over,’ because it was easy to get — would it embarass you very much 


if I were to tell you . . . that ^d 
love you?" 
The three dots that Miss Baez 


There she is — full of unpreju- felt constrained to put in that 


hurt, andi becaase"rnatetrn be on a 
lgsing side, so l'd do anything, even 
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diced love right from the start; ready plaintive CENTESTROJ S m ne r a 


to let foreigners help her; very much even she, for all her therapy, both 
one who encourages the weak, “‘individual’? and *'group," knows 
though from a position of strength what a moment of doubt is like. I 
and power, which she will get to, wish she had been even more hesi- 
one way or another. Today she can tant, and not bothered us readers 
talk about political activities like a at all. We do, after all, have ears. 
dowager who knows her Europe. We can listen to her beautiful voice, 
(^We did civil disobedience together full of power and delicacy. We can 
at the Oakland induction center.") hear her mind and soul as well, as 
But once upon a time there were they go to the Appalachian Moun- 
those Quaker meetings, which she tains (‘‘Wagoner’s Lad") or to 
hated, and those coffeehouses near Mississippi (“Old Blue" and ‘‘Lone- 
Harvard Square, where she might some Road"). As a singer, a balla- 
meet a blind girl and talk with her deer, a gifted artist, she needs no 
about a school for blind children, defense or further praise, particularly 
which has *'stuffy housemothers and the kind that may somehow have 
overeducated teachers"; and turns prompted her to write this complete- 
out *nice clean well-behaved blind ly ridiculous failure of a book. If 
types." only the whole thing was meant to be 
And that's what is so terribly and a put-on. But alas, Joan Baez speaks 
instructively awful about this book. in great earnest, and we have no 
Amid all that talk of OS to reason to believe that her way of 
the Fauré Requiem" o gees Ed is UP in Eu nation. 
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^ The Miracles of 


Y Turiel 


by Peter Davison 


Muriel Spark's publishers have 


this year accorded her the privilege 
usually reserved for major writers: 
they have reissued her minor work, 
to make all available. Perilous 
though it be, a writer wants his 
every word preserved, if only be- 
Cause every scrap of finished work 
discarded is a possibility foreclosed. 
Could he have performed better as 
a poet, or a critic, or a biographer, 
or a chronicler? Those unfinished 
meals indicate what a chef was lost 


Collected Poems: 1 
by Muriel Spark 
(Knopf, $4.00) 


Collected Stories: 1 
by Muriel Spark 
(Knopf, $6.95) 


The Public Image 
by Muriel Spark 
(Knopf, $4.50) 





when a surgeon was made: they are 
interesting as a professional man's 
hobbies are interesting. 

It was as a poet that Miss Spark 
opened her career, and the body of 
work she has chosen to preserve is 
now gathered in Collected Poems: 7. 
Her poems are curiosities of the sort 
written by an author who takes 
literature seriously as a vehicle, but 
poetry, not quite. They are tech- 
nically very skillful indeed, adept 
with the materials of verse but not 
approaching the commitment that 
gives poetic artifice its ultimate truth. 
She feels at ease with poetry as a 
form but not as a mode for her 
ultimate expression. So she writes 
in strict measures about distant 
emotions. 


Capacity, I understand, 
Is limited by fixed precision, 


Being a measure of displacement: 
The void exists as bulk defines it, 
The cat subsiding down a basement 
Leaves a catlessness behind it. 


"Perfect things in poetry," Jorge 
Luis Borges has said, ‘‘do not seem 
strange, they seem inevitable. " Miss 
Spark's poems only seem strange. 
; spacer is aware of a consistent 





voice throughout, but somehow he 
seldom manages to absorb Miss 
Spark’s images into the imagination. 
It is as though the medium of 
poetry allowed her insufficient time 
to transform her images into living 
creations. 


In her Collected Stories: 7 the process 
is carried a bit further. These stories, 
also mostly written some time ago, 
vary in quality as widely as the 
poems, but the best of them are 
better. There are twenty-one alto- 
gether, almost a third of which are 
set in Africa. (Africa for Miss Spark 
is the home of violence, and almost 
all her African stories end in death 
by shooting.) Many of them — the 
least successful — rest on the artifi- 
cial conventions of fantasy; if ballads, 
nursery rhymes, and the strictly 
channeled music of the quatrain 
dominate the poems, so do a number 
of the stories move in the ghost- 
story vein. Their characters have 
returned from the dead to haunt 
the living or are at once alive and 
dead, familiar themes rehearsed on 
a player piano. 

In the stories, too, it is the image 
that dominates, even when it is not 
wholly absorbed, although the most 
successful stories do of course bring 
about the miracle of absorption. In 
“Alice Long's Dachshunds,” “The 
Black Madonna," and in the con- 
cluding and most spacious item, 
“The Go-Away Bird," there seems 
to be no escape for the heroines from 
recapitulating their most desperate 
necessities, even to the point of self- 
extinction. 

In “Bang-bang You’re Dead," a 
story of sexual jealousy, the time 
dimension begins to operate in the 
short story as it might in a novel, 
and the central quality of Muriel 
Spark’s fiction Begins to display itself 
as a series of ecónomically conveyed 
images, connectéd in time and inter- 
acting between past, present, and 
future. Only a writer whose imagi- 
nation operates under the over- 
arching assumptions of religious be- 
lief can move so confidently in the 
time dimension, knowing that the 
past, is never forgotten, that the 
future is never isolated. 

Two awful themes — the fulfill- 
ment of fatality and the ruthlessness 
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How to start 
benefiting from 
investment 
management 
with as little as 

$5,000 


If you have saved or acquired $5 000 tc di 
$50,000, you naturally want to make you 
capital grow. But you may actually be losing. 
ground due to inflation and taxes. | 
To help solve this problem, clients in 5 
countries have placed their accounts under t 
The Danforth Associates Investment Man- 
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For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
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From Monarchy 
to Democracy to 
de Gaulle... 
this chronicle by 
a world-famous 
novelist and a 
distinguished 
historian “goes a 
long way," says 
John Gunther, 
“toward clearing 
up the mystery ¢ of | 
what France is.” 


Somali 
France 


A history of the nation from 
the French Revolution to 
World War II by 


NORAH LOFTS and 
MARGERY WEINER 


$5.95 at all booksellers 
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lof mirades o have been ‘Gominknt 
in Muriel Spark’s novels, but in 
them the theme opens out to tragic 
dimensions, the dimensions of Chris- 
cvm tragedy. Christian tragedy, as 

H. Auden once pointed out, is 
roe made poignant by choice. 
| Oedipus cannot choose: his choices 
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of American Radicalism are wholly governed by the fates and 


| edited by Alfred F. Young 


| No valid discussion of America's 
domestic crises can occur with- 


E ~ out some certain and profound 
| knowledge of the crises and tra- 
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— ditions which fathered them. 
DISSENT provides the necessary 
historical perspective for an ob- 


Sg - jective view of current radicalism 
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Dame Edith ... Sir Osbert 
... Sacheverell—their 
extraordinary story 


A Nest of 
Tigers 


The Sitwells in Their Times 


By John Lehmann. “Good reading 

. His eye-witness accounts of Sit- 
well readings and celebrations are a 
joy. No one else could have done 
them so well.”—Cyril Connolly, Sun- 
day Times (London) 


Illustrated, $6.95 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, 
BROWN 





the oracles; but the Christian hero, 


in the drama of light against dark, 
has choices to make that govern the 
destiny of his soul as well as of his 
life. 

In Muriel Spark’s recent novels 
particularly, the same powerful ritual 
has been at work. The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie dramatized the miracle 
of education, as evinced in the words 
of St. Ignatius almost (and as they 
come rolling from the stage in the 
fruity voice of Zoe Caldwell): “Give 
me a girl at an imprressionable 
age — and she is mine, for life!” 
In The Girls of Slender Means the 
ritual imposed the tragicomic image 
of the rich man, like the camel en- 
deavoring to go through the eye of 
a needle, literally on the bodies of 
girls trying to escape through the 
exiguous window of a burning board- 
inghouse. The biblical texts leap out 
of the ringing first paragraph: “Long 
ago in 1945 all the nice people in 
England were poor, allowing for 
exceptions. . . . All the nice people 
were poor; at least, that was a 
general axiom, the best of the rich 
being poor in spirit" It is an 
astonishing book, imbued through- 
out with poetry, for one of the minor 
characters in the boardinghouse is 
an elocutionist, and the sound of 
her voice reciting poetry fills the 
ears of the reader until the very end, 
when it is discovered that all the 
important spiritual crises in the 
narrative have taken place silently, 
under cover of the sound of poems. 
Here, as in her best work before and 
since, Miss Spark located her true 
genius as a novelist, which was the 
elaboration of a central sacred image 
throughout the meanderings of time. 

The Mandelbaum Gate (1965) may 
stand as the classic novel of the Holy 
Land during its partition. Dealing 
with actual events of 1961, during 
the Eichmann Trial, the long narra- 
tive winds back and forth through 
the gate that serves as the passage- 
way between Israel and Jordan and 
also as the central image of the 
heroine's life — half Gentile, half 
Jew by birth, Catholic by faith 


land choice. The Mandelbaum Gate 
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was grossly Redercctinated on its 


gs 


American publication, partly be- 
cause editors usually assigned it 
to Jewish reviewers, who were an- 
noyed (as were the book's Israeli 
characters) that 
woman with a Jewish mother and 


therefore a Jew by the Law, could . 


actually have chosen Catholicism. It 


the heroine, a. 





will be a long time before The | 


Mandelbaum Gate can be read as a 


work of literature and faith as it 
deserves: such is the paradox of fic- 
tion that is set at the gates of history. 


Miss Spark's newest novel The - 


Public Image, is a short book, like 


The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie or The — 


Girls of Slender Means. Like them it 
contains miracles and melodrama, 
but then so does life — people do 


sometimes die on their birthdays, or . 


of a “broken heart," but literary 





critics have been known to resent the 


fact, and even more to resent the - 
The Public | 


use of the fact in art. 
Image, for the first third of 
length, 
Annabel Christopher, 
thing . . . with a peaky face and 


its 


mousey hair," into a world-famous . 
“English Tiger- 
to 
photograph well and has enough 


star, the 
because 


movie 


Lady,” she happens 


sense to pose properly: 


Luigi looked at her with the ex- 
pert intelligence which first perceived 
her possibilities in that scene at the 
fountain — a fugitive governess in 
the part, hunted between the carved 
monsters and the great heroic figures 
of Bernini’s fountain in the Piazza 
Navona, with the hot camera lamps 
on her and the young men and girls 
of the piazza looking on. He had 
noticed, not Annabel, but her record- 
able image, eyes that would change 
with the screen’s texture, something 
sheerly given in the face, like a gift 
that could be exercised. It was a 
limited provincial look, the semi- 
detachment of daytime propriety 
that constrained a savage creature. 
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traces the development of 
“a puny little — 










E E the echo and hacking i image of former 
and former seas. 


Bust so Muriel Spark, utilizing 
the empty shell of her verse, has 
. managed to bring her gift of poetry 
the novel. There it has scope 
travel around its images, as a 
c E. travels around the face on 
which it has focused and views it 
- from near and far, while time passes, 
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few who went to France in the 
AE. F. in 1917 could have imagined 
at they were at the beginning of a 
Fifi y- Year War. But after the re- 
$ Er of the German Army under 
ler, after the early Japanese vic- 
tories and the new slogan **Asia for 
the Asians," and after it became clear 
that Stalin was our enemy, not ally, 
strategists emerged in our military 
establishment, heady with power, 
* ho saw us holding Communism at 
bi ay in every hemisphere, whatever 
the | cost. The ensuing struggle be- 
tween Command in the Armchair 
ped | combat veterans like General 
avin is the theme of an ambitious, 
n m agnificently vivid novel, Once an 
vi Tagle, by a Marine veteran, Anton 
Myrer: a masculine story and a 
E npelling reminder of where we as 
a people have gone wrong. 

A The hero of Once An Eagle is Sam 
Damon, an all-American "boy, big, 
dedicated, and a natural leader in 
: hometown in Nebraska. He 
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Once an Eagle 
by Anton Myrer 
(Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $7.95) 


Along the Roads of 
the New Russia 

- by Hans Koningsberger 

(F arrar, Straus & Giroux, $4.95) 


Summertime Island 
by Erskine Caldwell 
(New American Library, $4.95) 


| The First Circle 
— by Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 

translation by Thomas Whitney 
| tact & Vh $10: 00) 


y 3.95. 
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nd the light changes, and tl 
poetry in her novels carries echoes 
and overtones more musical than 
those of most poetry, for Miss Spark's 
novels manage to contain in them- 
selves the passage of the years, as 
though the images that lie cold in her 
poems were at last given time to 
engender, fertilize, and develop in 
the womb of time. 


The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 


hankers for an appointment to West 
Point, but when notified that he 
must wait for a year, he impulsively 
enlists for service on the Mexican 
border, where, as a private, he feels 
the growing conviction that foot 
soldiering is where he belongs. 

Sam is in the first contingent of 
American infantry to be paraded 
down the Champs Elysées by Gen- 
eral Pershing. With his sergeant’s 
stripes and his two musketeers, Dev- 
lin, the black fighting Irishman, and 
Raebyrne, the impudent, garrulous 
Tarheel, he has what he needs to 
train the best damn company in the 
A.E.F. 

During the German breakthrough 
in the spring of 1918, at Brigny, 
where his regiment is overrun, Da- 
mon rounds up a few stragglers, 
single-handedly captures two ma- 
chine-gun nests, and reversing the 
guns, Wipes out a company of Prus- 
sian Guards. When relief arrives, 
the officer he most admires, Major 
Caldwell, promotes him to lieutenant 
on the spot; and so begins the val- 
orous career of Sad Sam the Night 
Clerk (he’d worked nightly in a 
hotel back home), a mustang" up 
from the ranks, winner of the Con- 
gressional Medal, a legend, and 
with his Frank Merriwell honesty, 
a prodding conscience wherever 
duty takes him. After the Armistice 
his father-in-law, now Colonel Cald- 
well, persuades him to stay on in 
the Army, for both men are appre- 
hensive that Versailles has settled 
nothing and that the German Army 
has not really suffered defeat. 

For the political side of soldiering 
Sam Damon has no tact, and it was 
bad luck that he should have antago- 
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Szale "would aliae rays 
be one jump ahead of him in rank, 
and during the tedious tours of 


duty Which Sam (still a lieutenar 
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Tommy, experience in the dusty, 
ragtag Army posts, there is the 
temptation to chuck the whole thing 
for some more rewarding occupa- 
tion. Those humiliating years, so 
full of the disparagement with which 
America treats its military establish- 
ment in times of peace, are what 
George Patton and Omar Bradley 
and George C. Marshall also en- 
dured. And like them, Sad Sam 
Damon was needed for Pearl Har- 
bor. 

The battle scenes in this big pano- 
rama are some of the finest I ha e 
ever read, charged as they are with 
Sam's audacity and the fealty whic bh. 
binds him so closely to his men: to 
Devlin, whom he saves from a court 
martial; to little Brewster, the string 
bean from Yale whom he inspires; to 
Brand, his Indian orderly, who 
saves Sam’s life in the Philippines; 
and to vinegar Ben Krisler, his 
dearest friend, who with so many 
of Sam's division is sacrificed delib- 
erately by Lieutenant General Mas- 
sengale. The Army wives, what we 
see of them, are well sketched, but 
essentially this is a story about men, 
and the phony among them is Mas- 
sengale, a character as potent in 
scheming as he is impotent in bed, 
who stands as a symbol of military. 
madness; he is the villain, the flint. 


on which Sam strikes his sparks. 


Although he has always wangled the 


choice plums in Washington, | 
sengale has never led men in comba = 
until at last he is given command of 
an Army Corps in the climac tic 
stage of the Philippine campaign. I 
question in reality if this would ever 
have been sanctioned by Marshall. * 
af 

Hans Koningsberger is that rai d 
est of travelers, a painter in words. 

He isa Dutchman, now dwelling i in 
New York, whose first five novels 
were written in English. He uses his 
adopted language with the tube- 
squeezing economy and elegance o 
an artist, and in his travel books, 
Love and Hate in China, which he pub: 
lished after his visit to Mao’s king: 
dom in 1965, and in his new one, 
Along the Roads of the New Russia, 
he is sophisticated, unquarrelsome, 
and gregarious, liking le, meas: 
Rete | what he sees b y wh E at he as 
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elf to Phe inexorable changes of this 


La st year Mr. Koningsberger en- 
ere d the Soviet Union through the 





outl P dong E 2000-mile arc in an 
lc ld Italian army truck, a resourceful 
vay to explore as it admitted him 
vithout question to the truck drivers’ 
anteens, which of course have the 
rest food, and to out-of-the-way 
laces of which an-Intourist guide 
night have disapproved. It also 
ermitted him to sense the steppes, 
t oes, and the river villages 
inhu irriedly. He is very good about 
1e steppes, where the air is so clear 
d dry and one has the sensation 
f moving through a sea of wheat 
r of p — or cabbages — for fifty 











l this black soil where every- 
: E else will. This brings him to 
italin's plan *to change nature" 
Ew being revived and to the ob- 
stion that the most Cheerful 





A SWell-cared-for horses — ‘‘I’ve 
ever seen a sad- looking nag in the 
oviet Union." He speaks of the 
sasants’ need for private incentive 
Fa: least an acre to plant and reap 

s they please — and of a recent 
xperiment in a kolkhoz where 2000 
cres were rented to fourteen farm- 
S to be worked according to their 








: “We must 


Tr B ucow he goes to the Novo- 
evichevo cemetery to ruminate on 
ðw the Russians look upon death, 

E: the Turgenev Museum in 
rel and Yasnaya Polyana, Tolstoy’s 
stidiously restored country house, 
nd rightly guesses that these shrines 
fea sign of inextinguishable piety. 

is chapter on the idealism and 
;belliousness of the young people is 
inating, as is his speculation of 
h bat will happen when the Russians 
it the cars they yearn for. He works 
AN vignettes, and in place of maps and 
Ee aries he uses the human touch. 

vith other fine travelers, Freya 
x and Alan Morehead, I trust his 
Eun: and enjoy his company. 
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where for three days in June a likable 
teen-ager named Steve is taken on a 
camping trip by his Uncle Guthry. 
Their aim is to catch and stuff them- 
selves on catfish taken on a many- 
hooked trotline, and with them go 
Troy Pickett, who owns the truck 
which transports their tent, canvas 
cots, and supplies, and Duke Hop- 
kins, a Negro schoolteacher, who 
will help with the boats and the 
dirty work. Along with his truck, 
Troy contributes a supply of good 
red bourbon and a ceaseless flow of 


abusive profanity; his education, if] E 


one can call it that, stopped at the 
fourth grade, and in his boastful, 
bullying, whoremastering way he is 
the embodiment of all that is wrong 
with the poor white, South and 
North. Uncle Guthry is well aware 
of the ignorance and inferiority that 
are eating off Troy, and as far as 
he can he acts the part of the paci- 
fier in Picketts vindictive persecu- 
tion of the young black, who is 
anathema to the bully because of his 
learning and his restraint. As if they 
they did not have enough trouble in 
camp, the island on their second 
day is invaded by another party, 
two burly whites and a pretty, 
seemingly tireless young tart who is 
out to seduce everyone with the ex- 
ception of Troy. 

The island and the catfishing are 
described by one who knows, and the 
outrage of Troy's persecution is akin 
to the beatings, the bombings and 
killings we have seen accelerated 
since 1954. The moral is clear 
for those who need it, but whether 
they can or will read this book I 
question. 


An American reader may wonder 
why it is of interest and importance 
for him to submerge himself in such 
a foreign and demanding book as 
The First Circle by Aleksandr I. 
Solzhenitsyn. The answer is simply 


that this is the most powerful and 


ironic denunciation of Stalin, the 
most eloquent affirmation of a man’s 
capacity to stand up under punish- 
ment that has been written by a 
Russian. ‘The novel has been with- 
held from publication in the Soviet | | 
Union; but the author, who was 
permitted to publish a short book 


about his penal servitude, One Day|$ = 


in the Life of Ivan Denisovitch, still 


resides in Russia, and no matter how | E 
much the Eremlin hates to see its E 
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commonplaces 
of daily life 
FAE MALANIA 
finds a world 
"charged with the 
grandeur of God.” 


GE 


Her book, The Quantity of a 

Hazelnut, is being warmly wel- 

comed. "EN 

(5 Robert Farrar Capon, author & 
of Bed and Board, calls it:“De- & - 
votional writing as it should . @ 
be... heart in heaven, but 
both feet firmly on the 
ground.” 





































(O»Jessamyn West says "It is of 
a compelling simplicity and 
purity. It could only be writ- 
ten by someone with a pure 

Š heart and a gifted pen." 

= Op Thomas Merton, praising its 

2 "simplicity, clarity, and 

charm," says it "should appeal 

to all who have enjoyed the 
spiritual reflections of people 
like Anne Lindbergh and Dag 

Hammarskjold." 


{Of Publishers’ Weekly calls it 
"beautiful, profound, alight 
with spirit and originality.” 















It is the journal of one woman's 

search for joy — the joy that 

awaits discovery all around us. 

It is an invitation to find 

grace and revelation every- 

where. Not only in the awe- 

$ some world of mountain, sea 

# and sky, but in “the quantity 

= of a hazelnut”, in an early 

morning sip of coffee on the 

front porch, in Scarlatti over 

the car radio, in the little world 

of daily duties done and left 
undone. 

It is a book that gives joy. 

Many readers in many places 

are finding spiritual treasure in 


| THE QUANTITY | 
| OF A HAZELNUT | 


2nd printing. Price $4.95 
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Tn the First Circle of Dante’s Hell 
E the souls of the pre-Christian philoso- 
- phers were doomed to exist through- 
Out eternity, a form of graduated 
Sol- 


= zhenitsyn has used the metaphor to 
E . identify those scientific centers which 
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under Stalin were staffed largely 


= with political prisoners — captured 


- — German scientists, Russian war vet- 
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- erans who were imprudent, 


and 
highly trained engineers who had 
been falsely accused. Such a prison 
institute was known colloquially 


: ec 9 
|. as a "sharashka," meaning ‘‘an op- 
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Ee in the outskirts of Moscow 


a F 


eration based on bluff or deceit,” 
. the prisoners who worked in it 
were known as *zeks." Solzhenitsyn 
I himself was imprisoned during 
the great purge and eventually 
. did time in a sharashka, and the ex- 
periences of Gleb Nerzhin, a political 
prisoner and the hero of the novel, 
are said to resemble closely the au- 
thors own. It is quite certain that 
the sense of outrage and poignancy 
— which inform the narrative could not 
. have been written by someone on 
. the outside. 

The story begins in the Mavrino 


on Christmas Eve of 1949; a com- 


p. = munity of some 280 zeks are working 


Missio 


. here on a most pressing scientific 
project, the development of a scram- 
-bler telephone with an absolute en- 


P. coder which has been ordered by 
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= brate his seventieth birthday, un- 
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Stalin in a fit of petulance. The 
- delivery date has long since passed, 
and Stalin, who is now about to cele- 


well, suspicious of everyone, his 
mind slipping, is being pampered by 
Beria, by Abakumov, the Minister 
of State Security, and by his house- 
hold slaves; and down the line 
those in charge of the Mavrino 
quake at the thought of his asking 
for that telephone. 

In no time flat the reader himself 
becomes a living part of the zek 


community, and though the names 
. are unpronounceable and sometimes 


. confusing, the individuals stand clear. 
The sharashka prisoners are better 
fed than-those in Siberia; they are 


given medical attention and good 
AE cots because of the work they are ex- 
. pected to produce. Their terms are 


long, from ten to twenty-five years, 
and their links with the outside, save 


for what they can see between the 
. bars, are minimal — they are prom- 
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the gentler forms of intercourse, these 
men, stripped of everything except 
brains and dignity, are sardonic, 
angry, or wily in their reaction. 
They expunge the enmity of the war: 
they philosophize, they reminisce 
about the days before they were 
imprisoned, they tease, they are 
gloriously abusive of Stalin, and 
when tormented by their guards 
or taskmasters, they stand up for 
themselves in words that blaze. 
When Nerzhin, the mathemati- 
cian — good mathematicians being 
then in Short supply — is offered a 
new assignment with the bribe that 
he will be given an apartment in 
Moscow and the conviction will be 
removed from his record, the prison- 
er's sense of outrage at what he has 
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Comrade 
by Herbert 


Sergei Prokofiev was a composer 
with an abundance of genius but 
little luck. In the Soviet Union (he 
went into exile after the Revolution 
but returned in 1934) he had to en- 
dure a series of criticisms and de- 
nunciations for *formalism" deliv- 
ered by second-rate musicians who 
were party functionaries. Illness 
plagued his last nine years, and even 


Prokofiev 
by Victor Seroff 


(Funk & Wagnalls, $7.95) 





his death was unlucky in its timing, 
for it occurred March 5, 1953, the 
same day Joseph Stalin died, and his 
obituary notices around the world 
were consequently swamped in the 
news cables. 

Victor Seroff subtitles his new 
biography of Prokofiev “A Soviet 
lragedy." He sees the composer 
as a kind of musical Danton, a vic- 
tim of the regime, and with a head, 
like that of the French revolutionary 
leader, worth showing to the people. 
The comparison may be somewhat 
overdrawn: Prokofiev, after all, did 


iat fee upon a scaffold, nor did Be 
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“They ll remove the convictioi 
from my record!" Nerzhin cried an 
grily, his eyes narrowing. “Wher 
did you get the idea that I want tha 
little gift? *You've worked wells sc 
we'll free you, forgive you.’ No 
Pyotr Trofimovich!” And with hi: 
forefinger he stabbed at the varnishec 
surface of the little table. You're 
beginning at the wrong end. Let 
them admit first that it's not right tc 
put people in prison for their way ol 
thinking, and then :we will decide 
whether we will forgive them.” 


For its revelation of what Russia 
have suffered, for its sardonic ai 
tender revelation of human natu 
under stress, this book is a mileston 
The fluid, ididmátic translation ł 
Thomas W. Whitney is superb. 1 
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Prokofiev 
Kupferberg 


openly challenge or defy his oppe 
nents. Yet there is no doubt that h 
was forced to conform in his art an 
restrict his style. 

Whatever the Soviet regime’s e 
fect upon Prokofiev's art, Mr. Sero 
shows convincingly that his lif 
was made miserable by the machina 
tions of the cultural commissar: 
Notcontent to anathematize his musi 
as ‘‘formalistic’ (that vague bu 
sinister adjective which can be ap 
plied to any contrived music), the 
criticized his style of dress (he like 
Western tweeds, ties, and double 
breasted jackets), his ‘bourgeois’ 
past (he had been born into th 
educated class), and his persone 
habits (he preferred an electri 
shaver that had been purchased ii 
the United States to an hones 
Communist razor). à 

Most shocking of all was the tragi 
course of Prokofiev’s family affair 
after his freedom to travel abroa 
was cut off in 1939. Official Sovie 
biographers have been understanc 
ably vague about this aspect a 
Prokofiev’s life, and though E 
details still remain mystifying, N 
Seroff has probed WAS into t th 
doc Mao e nd in 
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Zenith's unique "Circle of Sound" now wit 


exciting FM/ AM/Stereo FM radio! 1 







Now you enjoy rich stereo sound and separation . .. no matter where you sit in the room. ete 
The secret is in Zenith’s revolutionary Circle of Sound speakers that fire sound in all ut 
directions . . . to surround you with perfectly balanced stereo. And now . . . this v 


unique concept is available with exciting E^ 
Stereo FM radio . . . plus standard H 


FM and AM broadcasts. It also features Ns 
Zenith's famous Micro-Touch® 2G E 
Tone Arm. And, a new 100-watt peak <2 
music power solid-state amplifier. I 
See and hear the greatest experience * 
in stereo . . . Zenith Circle of Sound, : a 
at your Zenith dealer's. E 


BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 
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sardonic, polemical, humorous, 
lyrical, reflective, critical — 
and incomparable 


- | FIVE DECADES 
da “The last of the great English 
M essayists' demonstrates his full. 
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range of sympa- 

A. thies and con- 
E- cerns in this 
new collection 
of 79 of his 
best essays. 
Selected 
and with a 
preface by 
Susan 
Cooper. 
$8.95 at 
book- 
stores 


Atlantic- 
Little, 
Brown 


ee 
A valuable and con- 


structive analysis which 

brings sense into current 
British history.” 

—A. J.P. Taylor, 

The Listener 


Britain in 
the Century 
of Total War 


War, Peace & Social 
Ch ange 1900-1967 
Y Ape Marwick 


$8.50 
at bookstores 


An Atlantic 
Monthly Press 
Book 
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-acqu 
ances and come up with a grim but 
fascinating story. 

Prokofiev's wife, Lina Llubera, 
who apparently is still alive in Mos- 
cow (though Western publishers are 
unable to find her to pay the royalties 
due her), was born in Madrid. Her 
father was Spanish; her mother was 
born in Russia of Polish-Alsatian 
descent. To make her background 
even more complex, her family 
moved to New York when she was 
quite young, and it was there that 
Prokofiev met her after a concert of 
his in December, 1918. Five years 
later they were married in a little 
Bavarian town where Prokofiev had 
a summer villa. 

lo the Soviet authorities, Lina 
obviously was the **wrong" kind of 
wife for Prokofiev: her foreign ori- 
gins were suspicious; she had a 
“Western”? background; her loyalty 
to the regime was open to question. 
Soon after the outbreak of World 
War II, Prokofiev separated from 
his wife and their two sons — an 
action forced upon him, Mr. Seroff 
believes, by the government. In 
any event, Prokofiev began living 
with Myra Mendelson, a poet and 
writer who was a niece of Lazar 
Kaganovich, a Party stalwart. Mr. 
Seroff discounts the official Soviet 
version that Prokofiev married 
Myra, but it remains a bitter story, 
especially for Mme. Prokofiev, who 
eventually was forced to spend nine 
years in a Siberian labor camp before 
she was finally released in one of the 
post-Stalin amnesties 

Mr. Seroffs book is a personal 
rather than a critical biography: 
he places the composer’s works in 
historical perspective without eval- 
uating or comparing individual 
pieces. Yet the Prokofiev who 
emerges is one of the supreme cre- 
| ative figures of the twentieth cen- 
tury, not only for his contribution 
to the musical mainstream, but for 
. his understanding of what was going 
on all around him. Despite the sus- 
| tenance he drew from his own coun- 
try and immediate contemporaries 
(his teachers included  Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glazunov, Liadov, and 
Gliére), Prokofiev never became a 
| merely Russian composer. Perhaps 
it was the fact that he had been at 
home musically in France and, to 
an extent, America which irritated 
the Soviet musical authorities; Mr. 
Seroff cites the case of one Israel 
| Nestyev, who wrote a biography 
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kofi 
became a reat composer only af 
he returned to the Soviet Union. 

The current Schwann record cat 
logue offers a broad view of Prok« 
iev’s achievement, for it ranges fro 
early piano pieces like the Visio 
Fugitives to the Symphony No. 
written in his next-to-last year. Ty 
major recording projects are devote 
to a systematic presentation of Pr 
kofiev’s music. One is Erich Lein 
dorfs plan to record all the maj 
orchestral works with the Bostc 
Symphony Orchestra. This now ei 
compasses nine releases, among the: 
such notable recordings as Itzh: 
Perlman's performance of the Violi 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor (RC 
Victor LSC-2962), the Symphom 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestr 
with Samuel Mayes as soloist (LSC 
2703), and a dramatic reading of th 
Romeo and Juliet ballet music E 
2994). 

Even more imposing, if only fo 
their point of origin, are the Prokol 
iev records that are pouring out o: 
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Capitol's Melodiya/Angel and Melo 
diya/Seraphim labels. A few year 
ago Capitol made an exclusive ar 
rangement with Mezhdunarodnay: 
Kniga, the Soviet recording trust, tc 
release in the United States a con. 
tinuing series of recordings taped ir 
the U.S.S.R. but pressed and pack. 
aged in the United States. 

A high proportion of these re- 
leases are devoted to Prokofiev, fox 
in contrast to the shabby treatment 
he received during his lifetime, the 
Soviet authorities today are devot- 
ing themselves to nothing less than 
recording his complete works. In. 
cluded in the series are such piece: 
as the ballet Le Pas d'acier, written 
in Parisin 1925 (and once denounced 
in a Soviet musical journal as “ʻa 
counter-revolutionary composition 


bordering on Fascism"), as well as 
such patriotic film scores as Alex- 

ander .Nevsky and Ivan the Terrible. 
The two most recent Melodiya 
hM 
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the individualist. On Guard for Peace, 


an oratorio written in 1950, helped 
Prokofiev back into official favor 
after his denunciation for ‘‘formal- 
ism" in 1948. Scored for mezzo- 
soprano, boy soprano, two speakers, 
chorus, boys’ choir, and orchestra, it 
is a heavily bombastic and repetitive 
work celebrating the Soviet victory 
over the Nazis. If it is redeemed at 
all it is by some attractively naive 
children’s chorus (Melodiya/Sera- 
phim S-60067). 

The other record, in contrast, 
contains two of Prokofiev’s most 
readily listenable works, his first 
symphony (the Classical) and his 
last (No. 7). The Classical, along 
with Peter and the Wolf, remains 
among  Prokofievs most popular 
works; the Seventh is a quietly 
lyrical and personal utterance. It 
begins beautifully, and although it 
ultimately descends into a kind of 
perfunctory charm, has some of the 
inward detachment and serenity of 
Mozart’s last works. Both sym- 
phonies are ably played by the Mos- 
cow Radio Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Gennady Rozhdestvensky, and 
the sound is the best I have yet heard 
on a recording of Soviet origin 
(Melodiya/Angel SR-40061). 

As extensive as the Prokofiev re- 
leases have been, a good deal remains 
to be recorded before the full extent 
of his output has been spanned. The 
operas in particular have been 
neglected. Although Mezhdunarod- 
naya Kniga has recorded War and 
Peace complete for distribution at 
home, Capitol has seen fit to release 
it in the United States only in “‘high- 
light? form (Melodiya/Angel S- 
40053). There is no up-to-date 
stereo recording of The Love for 
Three Oranges. 

Another prime candidate for re- 
cording is Semyon Kotko, a full-length 
opera almost unknown in this coun- 
try. Composed in 1938-1939, it is a 
musical depiction of the 1918 Civil 
War that has grandeur, drama and 
atmosphere, and some of Prokofiev’s 
most masterful vocal writing. A 
recording imported from Russia cir- 
culated here briefly under the aus- 
pices of Artia-Parliament in 1962, 
but nothing has been heard of the 
opera since. Its total absence from 
the catalogue suggests that the re- 
habilitation of Prokofiev still has 


some way to 80, in our own country 


n | no less than in Russia. 


Anytown, 
by Dan Wakefield 


The release of a movie based on 
Carson McCullers first novel, The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, should evoke 
both nostalgia and curiosity among 
the many people for whom the book 
was so important when they first 
discovered it. 74e Heart was orig- 
inally published in 1940, and by the 
time my friends and I read it during 
college in the early nineteen fifties, 
Mrs. McCullers had gone on to 
write two other unique and powerful 
novels and a number of dazzling 
stories, but it was still that earliest 
of her works that seemed to speak 
especially to our own lives and 


The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 


(Warner Brothers - Seven Arts) 





feelings. I would guess that it was 
one of the contemporary novels 
most significant for my collegiate 
generation, along with Salinger's 
Catcher in the Rye and Styron's Lie 
Down in Darkness. 

My own introduction to the book 
and its author came when I was an 
undergraduate at Columbia and was 
told by a friend that Carson Mc- 
Cullers was coming to give a lecture 
on the campus. At the time, I knew 
her name but not her work, and I 
went to the lecture mainly out of an 
interest in hearing any real-live 
writer talk about writing. As it 
turned out, quite happily, Mrs. Mc- 
Cullers didn't really “‘lecture’’ at 
all. She had come with a prepared 
text on some solemn-sounding liter- 
ary subject, but after nervously 
stumbling through a couple of 
pages, she closed her eyes and said, 
*[ think Pll say a poem." She re- 
cited one of her poems called **The 
Ransomed Heart," a poem that ex- 
pressed the sense of quiet terror and 
loneliness that is in all her work, the 
feeling of malignant winter after- 
noons and empty clocks," and when 
she finished there was no applause, 
but a hush like the reverent silence 
that follows a prayer. Then, still 
shy but more relaxed, she simply 
talked — not literary talk but story- 
tellers’ talk, entrancing and funny 
and warm and alive. 

At one point she spoke about writ- 








Alabama 




























ing her first novel, and explain ned 
after initially getting the cha 
down on paper she was “‘stuc LÀ i 
couldn't get on with the wri 
Then one day after trying to \ 
she went out to the living re om T 
began to hop from one chec 
another on a checkered rug. 
explained that when she hopp: 
one particular check she s er 
saw what to do. “I knew my r 
character wasn't named ‘Jone 
whatever name I had given h 
all. His name was Singer, ag 
was deaf. And that’s why z " 
people were talkin’ to him.” 2 
she wrote the novel. í 

When Mrs. McCullers refe] 
her realization that Singer e 
“and thats why all those — pi s 
were talkin’ to him," she Was | 
sense describing most of what tl 
is to the plot of the story. The. 
mute takes a room alone in a E. é 
inghouse in a Southern town, E 
slowly, as they see and se 
kindness and consideration, thei p 
ple no longer think of him a s 
dummy” but as a wise and un 
standing man to whom they can 
their most unsettling fears an d fe 
ings, and in whose silent prese: 
they find peace. E 

It is obvious that a novel s 
terior in its nature, built ard 
central character who is a d ei 
mute, is going to be incre 
difficult to bring off as a mo À 
The irony of the production, H i 
ever, is that the seemingly ; 
difficult problem — that of a dez 
mute hero — is the single great t 
umph of the film. Alan Arkin | play 
Singer with a sureness and exac 
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shooting the movie, 


|». pened to be Selma, Alabama. 

The magic of modern technicolor 
— the same magic that managed to 
make some of Manhattan's crowded 
Puerto Rican blocks look like a 
freshly painted set for a Broadway 
musical in the movie of West Side 
Story — manages to transform Selma 
into a bright, glossy dollhouse settle- 
ment that looks like it might be 
called “Anytown, U.S.A.” The 
over-rich colors, combined and un- 
derscored by that kind of big, soupy 
string sound known as ‘‘mellow,”’ 
succeed in taking the sting out of 
the loneliness and tragedy that lie 
at the heart of the story. ‘The novel 
itself was drenched in the hot, slow 
mood of sullen tension of a Southern 
town, and of its shades and sounds, 
but none of these are conveyed on 
the wide color screen. 

There is enough of the novel’s 
magic in Arkin’s performance to 
arouse an interest in the book among 
those viewers who have never read 
it, and to send those who read it in 
the past back again to its pages. 
Neither group will be disappointed. 








Short Reviews: Records 
by Herbert Kupferberg 





Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique and 
Lelio, or the Return to Life (Pierre 
Boulez with London Symphony aided by 
Jean-Louis Barrault and vocal soloists; 
CBS 32-B1-0010: two records). Ber- 
lioz’s opinion to the contrary, Lélio 
is a hodgepodge of a work that adds 
next to nothing to the Symphonie 
Fantastique. It’s Boulez’s graphic, 
dramatic performance of the Fan- 
tastique that makes this album worth 
hearing. 


The Art of Alexander Kipnis (Sera- 
phim 60076). Those long-treasured 
ten-inch 78’s of In diesen heil’ gen Hallen 
and O Isis und Osiris are herein re- 
vived, along with Schubert’s Ærl- 
kónig, Brahm's Four Serious Songs, 
and others. There's an occasional 


gratuitous held note, and an Italian 
aria is sung in German, but this is 
marvelously satisfying singing. 





Illustrations from 1897 Sears 
Roebuck Catalogue, with intro- 
duction by S. J. Perelman and 
Richard Rovere. Fred L. Israel, 
editor. Chelsea House, $14.75. 
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Minor and No. 25 in € Major (Julius 
Katchen with Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 
tra conducted by Miinchinger; London 
CS-6532). More Mozart from Katch- 
en might be in order on the strength 
of these extremely strong and stylish 
performances. 


Mozart: Symphonies No. 32 in G, No. 35 
in D, No. 38 in D (Daniel Barenboim, 
English Chamber Orchestra; Angel S- 
36512). A solid achievement for 
Barenboim, who obviously is going 
to do more and more conducting 
in the future. A special treat is the 
Symphony No. 32, nine minutes and 
six seconds of sheer pleasure. 


Regina Resnik Recital (Epic BC-7384). 
About as unhackneyed a program as 
could be asked, with Rameau, Mar- 
tini, Turina, Tchaikovsky, Prokof- 
iev, and Mahler. The songs and 
the singer hold your interest through- 
out. Text summaries disgracefully 
inadequate. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 5; Night Ride 
and Sunrise (Georges Prêtre, New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra; RCA Victor LSC- 
2996). Prétre is a fine conductor, 
but not for Sibelius, as this man- 
nered performance demonstrates. 


Soler: Eight Piano Sonatas (Alicia de 
Larrocha; Epic BC-1389). Antonio 
Soler (1729-1783), churchman, or- 
ganist, and composer, has had his 
music recorded before, but never 
with the verve, bounce, and fresh- 
ness which De Larrocha brings it 
here. A captivating recording. 


Wagner: Die Meistersinger (7957 Bay- 
reuth recording, Karajan conducting, 
Schwarzkopf as Eva, Edelmann as Sachs, 
Hopf as Walther; Seraphim LE-6030; 
five records with libretto). As a low-price 
reissue this has its points (Schwarz- 
kopf is one of them), but the sound 
is variable and Hans Hopf’s tenor- 
izing even more so. It may be a 
bargain, but just barely. 


Weill: Symphonies No. 1 and 2 (Gary 
Bertini, BBC Symphony Orchestra; An- 
gel S-36506). Symphonies by Kurt 
Weill? Here are two of them, dating 
from 1921 and 1934, and both very 
workmanlike. No. 1 is a reflection of 


early Schoenberg, No. 2 has some of | E 


the perkiness, bounce, and melodic 
color of the Threepenny Opera. Noth- 
ing major, or especially original, 
but with a certain curiosity value. 


TET TERDUM. ee ati TULIP ZONE 62 
Mozart: Piano Concertos No. 20 in Dj — — — — — 
Publicly revealed for the fir ne- 
with an explanatory introduction- 
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by CORLISS LAMONT 


The complete * 
stenographic transcript of — 



















THE TRIAL OF 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNI 


BY THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


7 2 






BERTRAND RUSSELL says: ~ 
“A fascinating and tragic case... 

| commend this book in the hope | 
that it will remind the present gen- ^ 
eration of what they owe to those 
such as Dr. Lamont who have fought 
bravely for civil liberty.” 2 




















Many a conservative will lift his eye- 
brows in amused amazement, and. 
many a liberal will blush for shame ~ 
on reading this on-the-record ac-- 
count of the stormy meeting in 1940 
at which the Board of Directors of ~ 
the American Civil Liberties Union, - 
by a closely split vote, expelled ` 
Miss Flynn from the Board, prima- 
rily because she was a member of — 
the Communist Party. 






























Reading this book, one wonders - 
who was really on trial: Elizabeth ` 
Gurley Flynn or the American Civil — 
Liberties Union itself? F 















A salient feature of this timely - 
book is the section compiled by — 
Dr. Lamont (then a Board Member of .— 
ACLU and one of the participants at. — 
the trial) which presents the text — 
of important exhibits and related — 
documents, including ACLU's own — 
1939 pamphlet "Why We Defend . 
Free Speech for Nazis, Fascists and 
Communists.” AM 

Beyond its historical importance, - 
this book has special relevance to- - 
day because the Civil Liberties 
Union made mandatory in May 1968 | 
new political tests for its officers f 
and staff of the same general na- f 
ture that led to the expulsion of / 
Miss Flynn. 
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nents of a Journal by Eugéne 
$5.00. Is genius 


3 ying about the exasperating 
steries of life, death, and personal 
entity with the astonished resent- 


ent of an adolescent. 


ternately indulges it and analyzes 
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V 5 E is the more active contributor 
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He is well 
of this habit, and in his journal 


He also records a num- 
alarming and 
He makes no at- 
to explain how these questions 


sults. 


s but reveals something of the 


by implication. 


On > Writes to the Colonel and Other 
E Gabriel García Márquez. 
irpe er & Row, $5. 95. 


The author 


; born in Colombia: and these 


are set there, in a town which 


dc .sue Mr. Márquez for defama- 


the 
rm a communal portrait of great 
Eia] complication and psychologi- 


i nterest. 
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om > | Along With Me by Shirley 


son. Viking, $5.95. 


character if towns were en- 
Each story, 
or fantastic, is 


Atlantic), but together they 


Although 


) i or the material in this collec- 
E | has not been published before, 
far from mere posthumous bits 


id ia pieces. 


The lecture on the re- 


s of “The Lottery” is fascinating 


Ens 


it never considers; the 


ories are not the funniest or the 
En E but they are finished stories. 


7 it 
| mc ost promisingly. 
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-the novel, one can only regret 
was not finished, for it starts 


Kazantzakis by Helen N. 
ntzakis. Simon and Schuster, 
A widow writing her hus- 


nd. biography is entitled to be 


^n 1otional, 


CE 


but Mrs. Kazantzakis 
hes the license considerably. 
quotes lavishly from Kazant- 


cis’ letters, however, and for that 
eserves gratitude. 


Ens] Garnett Letters edited by 
avid Garnett. Viking, $6.95. T. H. 


. 
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ultim rom 
long friendship between a man com- 
fortably settled in the world (Gar- 
nett) and an uncomfortable vaga- 


bond. 


An Orderly Life by Jose Yglesias. 
Pantheon, $5.95. The first-person 
narrator progresses from student 
liberal to stuffy businessman, neither 
condition at any time altering his 
basic character, which is simply 
cheerful promiscuity. Mr. Yglesias 
does scenes of blathering conversa- 
tion and grimy drinking parties well, 
but he and his narrator seem to have 
no opinion of any of the action — 
except that in bed, which the nar- 
rator clearly approves. An objective 
reader may observe that there is 
rather too much of it, too repeti- 
tiously. 


Native Realm: A Search for Self-Defini- 
tion by Czeslaw Milosz. Doubleday, 
$5.95. Refusing to approach auto- 
biography via personal detail, Mr. 
Milosz has written a history of 
Eastern. Europe in which he con- 
stitutes one illustrative guinea pig. 
In its analysis of ethnic hostilities 
among Poles, Liths, Russians, and 
Jews, the book is immensely informa- 
tive and may even be taken as a 
warning. Hang together, that is, 
or hang separately. 


How to Be a Party Girl by Pat Mon- 
tandon. McGraw-Hill, $4.95. Don't 
anybody get excited. It's all about 
invitations, decorations, and paper 
hats. 


Lost in the Funhouse by John Barth. 
Doubleday, $4.95. The title story 
in this collection (which includes 
amusing experiments, Homeric ex- 
cursions, and the revelation that 
Mr. Barth can write verse just like 
that of the late Rudyard Kipling) 
appeared in the At/antic. 


In the Wake of the Sea-Serpents by 
Bernard Heuvelmans. Hill & Wang, 
$10.00. After disposing of hoaxes, 
optical illusions, and the effects of 
alcohol, Dr. Heuvelmans still offers 
a monster of a book on reliable 
sightings of sea monsters. The mon- 
sters are so far unknown to science, 
but that, Dr. Heuvelmans argues 
persuasively, is science's hard luck. 


The Man on the Balcony by Per 
Wahlóó and Maj Sjówall. Pantheon, 
599. Thrillers based on police pro- 


ing chronicle E a cec 


ds 


`. are c 


For others, the book is distinctive 
for its offhand account of a side of 
Stockholm seldom seen by visitors, 
and seldom considered by students 
of socialist government. 


Harold Nicolson: The Later Years, 
1945-1962, edited by Nigel Nicolson. 
Atheneum, $8.50. The third and 
final volume of Nicolson’s monu- 
mental diaries, with material for 
numberless social historians of the 
future, for Nicolson was a man of 
intelligence and enterprise, an ele- 
gant writer, and a phenomenal 
gadabout. This volume is sadder 
than the others, but just as interest- 
ing. 


The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born 
by Ayi Kwei Armah. Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.95. As a novel, the book 
is rather sloppily constructed, with 
too much dependence on flashbacks 
and editorializing interruptions. As 
a protest and lament, however, it 
is exceptionally moving, for the 
Ghanaian author describes his own 
country with a mixture of despera- 
tion and contempt while clearly 
loathing the necessity for doing so. 


The First Americans by G. H. S. 
Bushnell. McGraw-Hill, $5.50. 
Specifically, pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions, which means that after a 
chapter on what little is known of 
the early hunting cultures (Folsom 
points and so on), the author con- 
centrates on Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and Peru. His description is 
condensed, lucid, and accompanied 
by excellent illustrations. 


Art and the Seafarer, edited by Hans 
Jurgen Hansen. Viking, $28.00. 
Since ships are perishable objects, 
the history of their architecture and 
ornamentation is not easy to pursue, 
but Mr. Hansen has managed it. 
The text requires little knowledge 
of belaying pins and such — the 
reader picks it up en route — and 
the illustrations are magnificent. 


The Exaggerations of Peter Prince by 
Steve Katz. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $6.95. The reader is asked 
to construct a comic novel out of 
typographical pranks and excuses 
for not writing *a novel, but is 
promised no cut of the royalties, 
pease a fair. pier: 
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No other 
scotch 






THE OLDEST NAME IN St 









Over the centuries we’ve 

learned a few things about 
-making scotch. And what we’ve 

learned pays off in your drink. 

We believe Haig 1627 is 

the finest scotch whisky 

ever produced. 

But we'd rather 

you said it than us. 
Don’t be vague— 
ask for Haig. 
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Lincoln Continental for 1969 


Now more than ever America's most distinguished motorcar. Powered by the incomparable 
460 cubic inch V-8 engine. From the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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Now daddy brings home the bacon, 


Men who can't read or write too well educational skills for two, and gets 
usually don't earn much money. Even if paid for eight. The program lasts up to 
they have potential, their lack of 44 weeks, depending on individual 
training keeps them from getting a needs. Trainees stay with Western 
decent job. Electric when the course is over. 


But Western Electric, the manufacturing In a country like ours, there's no reason 
and supply unit of the Bell System, why every man shouldn't have the rigi 
is helping change things by participating to be a breadwinner. In every sense 

with other Buffalo area industries in job of the word. 


training programs like “JET.” Western Electric 


In JET Gobs, education, training) a man MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEI 


works for us six hours, learns basic 
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STANYAN STREET & Illustrated CHILDREN FAIL PROBLEMS by QUOTATIONS DICTIONARY FORM BENJAMIN F. edition — (Ret. price $6.95) 
OTHER SORROWS (Ret. price $8.95) — by JOHN HOLT HENRY ERNEST (Retail price $11) (Ret. price $4.95) | MILLER, M.D. (Ret. price $6.95) 


by ROD MC KUEN 
(Retail prices 
total $7.90) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


DUDENEY. Illus. 
(Ret. price $7.95) 


(Retail prices 


1967 Rev. ed. Illus. 
total $9.45) 


(Ret. price $9.95) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 A8-11 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 

suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage: Book-Dividends. 
Through this unique profit-sharing sys- 
tem members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their retail prices—simply by buying 
books they would buy even if they were 
not Book-of-the-Month Club members. 

If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 


every Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
or Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
—somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes—will entitle you to a valu- 
able Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine library 
volumes now available. 

This is probably the most economical 
means ever devised for building a well- 
rounded personal library. Since its in- 
auguration, the almost incredible sum of 
nearly $450,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been received by 
Book-of-the-Month Club members 
through this unique plan. 


indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a mem- 
ber, paying the special members’ prices. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying these three 
books. If I continue after this trial, I will earn a Book- 
Dividend Credit for every Selection—or Alternate—I buy 
under the system described at left. (A small charge is added 
to all book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selec- 
tion, two books at a special combined price. Such purchases 


are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 


met Books vou want | | JC] 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


Address 


City 
& State 





The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada. 











by the Editors : 
I: The Majority 
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. First, a few sights and sounds from 
he Democratic National Conven- 
ion in Chicago, a spectacle that 
wrested from the Republicans the 
Gold Cup for Most Dismal Abuse 
of the Democratic Process, on which 
hey won first leg in 1964: - 
“Lyndon Johnson insists on a 
subservience which demolishes the 
iver. He has seen in Hubert Hum- 
hrey this subservience and decided 
hat Nixon will make a better Presi- 
lent" — a onetime close servant of 
Lyndon Johnson. 

“Free Sirhan Sirhan” — a pla- 
lard carried by a demonstrator on 
Michigan Avenue. 

_ “Good morning, this is the Conrad 
Frightful" — from the only cheerful 
operator at the Conrad Hilton. 
"Why Arthur Krock Split with 
he Kennedys" — most irrelevant ad 
convention week, by the Saturday 


- 


Evening Post in the Chicago Daily 
feu S: 
3 y elcome to Fort Daley" —pla- 
card at Chicago's O'Hare Field. 
“Take care of my wife; she's had 
her foot broken, and she's been tear- 
gassed”? — a delegate in a hurry to 
get to the Amphitheater. 
k- “Humphrey is shit!" — chant of 
a young demonstrator outside the 
Conrad Hilton. 
- “Nixon + Spiro 
sidewalk graffito. 
_ “There are only 53 bathrooms in 
the White House, which would 
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a plumber" — Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, on being asked by a Califor- 
nia delegate for his views on the 
qualities necessary in a President. 

"You have never been closer to 
the truth before — vote for Richard 
Nixon" — scotch-taped above a uri- 
nal in a Chicago men's room. 

"I have never bitten anyone in 
my life" — David C. Hoeh, chair- 
man of the New Hampshire dele- 
gation, on a national TV network. 


Onward and upward 


A campaign that begins with such 
a general display of cynicism, sus- 
picion, bad taste, and vulgarity 
could hardly go anywhere but up, 
or so one might presume. It is no 
wonder that the Republicans, guilty 
in their convention this time only 
of banality and quiet suffocation of 
all dissent, imagination, or venture- 
someness, should look on the Dem- 
ocratic shambles with a sense that 
opportunity overfloweth. Not only 
had the Democrats made fools of 
themselves, but they had nominated 
a candidate who (no one who knew 
Humphrey could have predicted 
this three or four years ago) seemed 
determined to be as boring as Nixon 
himself, and‘ without the sheen of 
confidence that distinguished the 
Nixon of 1968 from that of 1960. 
The loser acted like a winner this 
time. When his campaign was barely 
under way, Nixon was already think- 
ing about how he would deal with 
Moscow after the election. A 

Also, the Democrats had chosen 
a vice presidential nominee who, 
though demonstrably more experi- 
enced, candid, and attractive, and 
plainly more talented politically 
and administratively than the Re- 
publicans’ choice, was chosen for not 
much better reasons than the GOP 


‘mean that the President ought to be - applied in choosing Agnew. Spiro 
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was firm with the blacks, and 
his father had changed the family 
name; Ed Muskie was a Polish 
American, and Ais father had 
changed the family name. (Refrain 
by the chorus: Ethnic days are here 
again! Let's scratch that backlash 
vote to win. *) 


True reflection? 


The temptation is to judge both | 
conventions in the way Gene Mc- — 
Carthy assessed the Democratic one 
after his defeat in Chicago. “I 
think we lost," he said, “because 
the political procedure isn't respon- . 
sive to the will of the people? That 
is not so, however. It is more 
realistic to recognize that what hap- 
pened in Miami Beach and Chicago 
and what is about to happen in the © 
national voting for President must 
be reckoned as a true reflection of - 
the mood and desires of a majority 
of Americans in this bizarre election — 
year, moods and desires that grow 
(as subsequent reports in this section 
will attempt to show) partly out of 
conscious will and clarity of ideas and : 

*Not to be confused with a song - 
based on the Nixon campaign strat- 
egy, lyrics attributed to James Sy- — 


mington and sung to the tune of an- d 
" 





other old favorite: e 


My name is 
Richard Milhous Nixon 
And I hope that you're 
All fixin’ to 
Just tiptoe 
Through the issues 
With me. 


Don’t want to analyze, 

Pd rather generalize 

So please don’t criticize. 
Simply close your eyes 

And tiptoe 
Through the 

With me. ES aie tn re 
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Compare: 
the Literary Guild offers you twice the savings 


r you WANT new best-sellers at the greatest savings anywhere, 
compare the Literary Guild to any other book club, any discount 
store. You'll find that the Guild does, indeed, offer twice the savings. 

Month after month, Literary Guild members are offered a choice 
of top new best-sellers and other fine books at a guaranteed mini- 
mum savings of 40%, often as much as 60%, from the prices of the 
publishers' editions. 

Average savings on purchased books alone (before counting bonus 
books or the generous new-member package described in the offer 
below) are about 5096. Compare this to any other club or book- 
buying plan. 

Where else, for instance, could you buy Airport for $2.95 (the 
price to Guild members) instead of $5.95, The Money Game for $3.95 


161. THE ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID ACID TEST 
Tom Wolfe (Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


152. THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
A Portrait of the 
American Social 
Establishment 
Stephen Birmingham 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


44. POEMS OF BYRON, 
KEATS, SHELLEY 
Selected and edited 
by Elliott Coleman 
(Publisher's 

edition, $7.95) 


153. THE STORY OF 
PAINTING, H. W. Janson 
& Dora Jane Janson 
(Publisher's 

edition, $15.00) 


124. THE FRENCH 88. THE CASE AGAINST 
CHEF COOKBOOK 
Julia Child 
(Publisher's 


edition, $6.95) 


174. THE INSURRECTION 5. HAMMOND CONTEM- 


OF HIPPOLYTUS PORARY WORLD ATLAS 
BRANDENBERG, Roy (Publisher's 
Friedman (Publisher's edition, $7.95) 
edition, $5.95) 


& Jack Anderson 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


137. Irving Stone 
LOVE IS ETERNAL, THE 
PRESIDENT'S LADY, THOSE 
WHO LOVE. 3 volumes 
(Publisher's count as 1 choice. (Puls. 
225. THE HURRICANE edition, $5.95) editions, $17.85) ] 
YEARS, Cameron Hawley A 
(Publisher's adi : 
edition, $7.50) 


139. THE COLUMBIA- 
VIKING DESK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. 2 vols. count as 1 
choice. (Pub. ed., $9.95) 


157. THE DAY OF 
ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE 
John G. Fuller 













317. PRESERVE AND 
PROTECT, Allen Drury 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


US 


As your introduction, choose 


ANY FOUR of these 30 best-sellers, 


reference works, even sets... ALL for d 


if you join the Guild now and agree to accept only four selections or alternates during the coming year 





262. AIRPORT 
CONGRESS, Drew Pearson Arthur Hailey 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


223. DAYBREAK 
Joan Baez (Pub. 
edition, $3.95) 


instead of $6.95, Red Sky at Morning for $2.95 instead of $4.95? 

Each month, members receive the Literary Guild magazine which 
describes new selections in advance of publication. In all, it offers 
about 40 books every month-among which you'll find the greatest 
variety of new books offered by any book club. 

As a member, you need not take a book a month—only as few as 
four during the 12 months of trial membership. And for every book 
you buy—beginning with the very first book—you may choose, if you 
wish, an additional bonus book at a small fraction of the already 
low Guild price. Only the Literary Guild offers this exciting new 
bonus-with-every-book plan. To join the Guild, send no money; 
simply fill out and mail the coupon today. 

Literary Guild of America, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


160. TRUE GRIT 
Charles Portis 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


140. THE PUMP HOUSE 
GANG, Tom Wolfe 
(Publisher's 

edition, $5.95) 


84. “OUR CROWD" 

The Great Jewish 
Families of New York 
Stephen Birmingham 
(Publisher's 

292. THE BEATLES edition, $8.95) 
Hunter Davies 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


345. THE MONEY GAME 
‘Adam Smith’ 
(Publisher’s 

edition, $6.95) 


18. THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, A 


203. THE ENGLISH 403. NICHOLAS AND 71. BRIEF AGAINST DEATH Farewell to Arms, For 
David Frost & 
Antony Jay 
(Pub. ed., $5.95) 


166. VANISHED 
Fletcher Knebel 
(Pub. ed., $5.95) 


Edgar Smith Whom the Beli Tolls. 


ALEXANDRA ni 
Robert K. Massie (Pub. edition, $5.95) gee n Mean 

i É è u is r 
(Publisher's 163. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


editions, $13.95) 


edition, $10.00) OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


1914-1944. Volume II 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


32. HEAVEN HELP US! 


234. RED SKY Herbert Tarr 


AT MORNING 
Richard Bradford 185. THE LAST LANDSCAPE CUP C37 $5.95) 
RU Ma mM ET 154. THE COMPLETE 


edition, $4.95) (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
2 volumes count as 
1 choice 


Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 8N-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send me the 


FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the four boxes at right. 
Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four. If not delighted, | 
may return them in 10 days and this membership will be canceled. 

Í do not need to accept a book every month—only as few as four a year— 
and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selections and 
alternates will be described to me in advance in ‘‘the Literary Guild maga- 
zine," sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 
for my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will bill 
me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will always be at least 
4095, often as much as 6095. below the price of the publisher's edition. (A 
modest charge is added for shipping and handling.) For each monthly selec- 
tion (or alternate selection) | accept, | may choose a bonus book at a fraction 
of the already smal! Guild price—often for as little as $1. 





If you wish to charge all 
books to your credit card, 
give account number 








(Please Print) 





7] Diners’ Club 


i 
NOTE: Guild editions are 
sometimes reduced in size, 
but texts are full-length 
— not a word is cut! 








(] American Express 
If under 18, 
have parent Ee # 


Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from our Canadian office. Offer 
good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada only 11-G760C 


gn here; —— ———— 
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partly out of fear, confusion, and the 
distortions that have particularly 
marked our politics in the last few 
years. 


Charisma of change 


‘There are," as William Phillips 
writes in the latest issue of Partisan 
Review, “too many facile generaliza- 
tions about the spread of violence, 
which do not say anything about 
specific questions, and hence are 
easily absorbed into an empty and 
dangerous rhetoric about law and 
order, mouthed by people who 
would do little or nothing about 
the problems tearing the country 
apart. . . . At the same time, there 
is something awful, and ominous, 
about the assassination of so many 
public men in this country whose 
charisma was the charisma of 
change." 

There is the point. The charisma 
of change got shot out of the atmo- 
sphere just as it was beginning to 
seem, possible that the prospect of 
profound change in certain major 
American attitudes was to be an 
issue, a choice, perhaps even a result, 
of this year's election. Too much 
should not be claimed; Martin Lu- 
ther King was not going to produce 
a cure for the racial problem in 
America, nor was Robert Kennedy 
going to produce the magic to cure 
race or Vietnam (any more than 
his brother was to induce more than 
a beginning of the changes that were 
later claimed for him in the sorrow 
over his murder. Indeed, the im- 
pulse for a bold public reappraisal in 
the case of Vietnam was touched off 
first by Eugene McCarthy. None- 
theless — and it is no denigration of 


| his act of leadership to say it — 
| McCarthy's effort was not going to 
| be nearly enough by itself; he never 
| did act like a man who wanted to be 


President; sometimes he didn't even 
seem to want to demonstrate that 
he could be. The impetus added 
by Robert Kennedy, the magic of 
the name, the suggestion of a ‘“‘new 
generation" acoming in were the 
added ingredients that made changes 


| in policies, in national tone, in the 
| generation 
| possibilities. 


of leadership at least 


The impulse for change simply 
did not get far enough before it was 


| shut off. On the two great issues 


leadership and 


brave solution — Vietnam abroad 
and the racial-social upheaval at 
home — the urge for radical change 
in our attitudes moved only a minor- 
ity (albeit a growing minority in the 
case of Vietnam — the 40 percent 
vote for the peace plank at Chicago 
is probably a fair measurement, 
though it should be emphasized that 
the peace plank was supported by 
all the states whose delegations were 
elected by public primaries). The 
majority in America in 1968 com- 
bines two groups — those stern folk 
who prefer the present methods or 
even tougher ones against the Com- 


munists in Southeast Asia and 
against the disorderly blacks, the 
rebellious students, and the dis- 


turbers of the status quo at home; 
and those other Americans of *'the 
silent center,’ who are not yet 
enough stirred up by those issues to 
swing the balance the other way. 


Follow the leader 


The polls showed this, if read 
carefully, and even if the polls 
didn’t, the instincts of the Re- 


publicans, with the Nixon mentality 
in ascendancy and Nelson Rocke- 
feller sputtering out of contention, 
first in indecision and then in a 
cascade of expensively spurious 
prose, would in any event have 
spurred them to try to shape a 
majority made up of the right and 
the silent center. To this extent, the 
Republicans can at least be credited 
with a willingness to “lead” the 
electorate. It was their good fortune 
in mid-1968 to find that they did 
not have to build such a majority. 
‘They could simply pick their prose 
carefully and tread quietly, leading 
only in the fashion of the storied 
French general who, observing his 
division running through the streets, 
rushed out to catch them, shouting: 
*[ must follow them. I am their 
leader." 

For Hubert Humphrey and Ed- 
ward Muskie, however, the prospect 
was not so simple. They could not 
both unite the Democratic Party 
and woo the hard-line-plus-silent- 
center American majority, though 
there were many in the party, among 
them the labor leaders and tough 
pols like Governor Connally or 
Mayor Daley, who seemed to think 
the malcontent left-of-center and 
the intellectuals would come around 
in the end. (Though he gave the 
party a severe black eye with the 
disgraceful, contemptuous manipu- 


Let us send you, for the token 
price of $1, three books that have 
served as cornerstones in many a fine 
home library. 


The complete works of 
Shakespeare 


This beautiful 1300-page vol 
ume contains all Shakespeare ever 
wrote. His poems, sonnets, and all 
37 of his comedies, tragedies, and his- 
torical dramas, including Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, The 
Comedy of Errors, etc. 


The works of Kipling 


Actually eight books in one. 
A complete novel and 139 stories, 
ballads, and verses loved the world 
over . including Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
Mandalay,Gunga Din, The Phantom 
Rickshaw and others. 


The works of De Maupassant 


128 tales by the acknowledged 
master of the short story. Every 
story complete and unexpurgated: 
The Diamond Necklace, A Piece of 
String, A Wife's Confession, etc. 

You will enjoy reading these 
books, just as millions before you 
have. Your friends will admire them, 
perhaps even envy you for owning 
them. And your children will gain 
a real advantage from having books 
like these always close at hand. 

We offer you these three lux- 
uriously bound books for only $1 in 
order to introduce you to our Giants 
of Literature Series. We think you 
will be impressed. And we hope you 
will want to own others in the Series, 
as they become available. They will 
include: 

Hugo. 36 complete works, in- 
cluding Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
A Woman of the Streets, The Souls. 

Stevenson. 39 novels, stories, 
poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll 


Regularly 


and Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., all 
complete. 

Tolstoi. 27 novels and stories: 
Anna Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, etc. 

Poe. 91 works: Anabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, etc. 

Ibsen. His daring plays, each 
uncut, including: A Doll’s House, 
Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, Peer Gynt. 

Doyle. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes: The Sign c. The Four, Red- 
Headed League, plus others. 

Wilde. The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, Lady Windermere’s Fan, The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, etc. 91 great 
works. 

Also in the full series: the 
works of Browning, Longfellow, Do- 
stoevsky, Byron, and many others. 

Normally, you would expect 
to pay a high price (perhaps $5 to 
$10 each) for deluxe editions of 
books like these. But our direct-to- 





Now all three for $1. — 


x 
+ 





the-public method of book distribu- B: 


tion (which we have specialized in 
for over 30 years) lets us make these 
volumes available to you for only 


$2.89 each, plus a few cents postage. a 


Send no money now. Simply 
mail the coupon to get your first 
three volumes for only $1 and to 


reserve the privilege of examining re 


future volumes on approval. 


Black’s Readers Service Co., a 


Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576. 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 11576 

Please reserve for me the beautiful volumes of The 
Giants of Literature Series. For no money in advance, 
send me the first 3 now: SHAKESPEARE, KIPLING and 
DE MAUPASSANT. Within a week after getting them, I 
will send you $1 plus mailing costs for all 3, or return 
them and owe nothing. : 

I will then be entitled to get additional volumes, 
for only $2.89 each plus ‘shipping. I will get advance 
descriptions of all future books. I may return any book 
within a week of receipt. And I may cancel my reserva- 
tion at any time. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


PRINT NAMB eee 


ADDRESS... LC SLE E 


CITY & STATE 
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Blacks Readers Service 
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All you need to make 
movies is a 16mm Bolex, 
a lens, and talent. 


All you need to make 
movies is a 16mm Bolex, 
a lens, and talent. 


But Bolex isa yata as wellasa 
camera. You can add a wide range of 
optically perfect zoom and prime 
lenses, from a fast 10mm wide angle 
to 150mm macro-tele. From zooms 
with built-in electric exposure control 
WU lo a prime lens as fast as f/0.95. 

Ec You can add a 400 ft. magazine and a 
P eee of motors for electric drive, in- 
Ee cluding sync sound. You can have 
reflex viewing and a choice of acces- 
sories: matte box, automatic fading 
device, grips and tripods, light meter, 
underwater housing, a splicer, pro- 


jectors, and carrying cases. 
Add as much or as little as you need 


E-] to fill your particular cinematic needs. 


At a price lowerthan any other camera 
of the same superb quality can match. 
Bolex offers endless versatility, abso- 
lute precision, amazing durability. 
This is the Bolex 16 System. 

For a copy of Bolex magazine's 
special equipment guide, write 
Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower 
Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036. 














BOLED 
The Bolex 16 System. 
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among the hard-line electorate by 
showing that the Democrats could, 
by God, maintain order in the 
streets. Daley's mail, and that re- 
ceived by the networks and the 
other news media and by the Federal 
Communications Commission, all 
suggests that the public favored Da- 
ley and his police against the Yippies 
and their supporters. This was, in 
view of the news and TV coverage, a 
most interesting commentary on *'the 
power of the press," and emphatic 
testimony to the seriousness with 
which much of the country has 


taken the “‘law and order" approach: 


to America's domestic dilemma. As 
for the other approach, the for- 
gotten “‘war on poverty" — whats 
in it for the well-off majority?) 

So Hubert Humphrey found him- 
self confronted with a choice which 
ironically echoed the one right-wing 
Republicans used to complain about 
— that of having to me-too the other 
party, in this case to go the way of 
“law and order" at home and “‘stick 
to it? in Vietnam, or of taking giant 
steps in the other direction: first, 
to break with his chief, Lyndon 
Johnson, over American policy in 
Vietnam; second, to take the un- 
popular side of the “law and order" 
issue at home; and third, to produce 
enough imagination and inspiration 
in the eight weeks of the campaign 
to change the makeup of the Ameri- 
can “majority.” 


Too much to expect 


To those who knew Hubert Hum- 
phrey as one of the decentest men in 
American political life, it was not 
too much to expect that he would 
want to take that course, even if he 
didn’t. He had, after all, earned his 
medals as a courageous politician 
and creative legislator before many 
of the liberals who now reviled and 
abandoned him were old enough to 
vote. To those who had watched 
the ego and the appetites of Lyndon 
Johnson gnawing at the Vice Presi- 
dent’s vitals for the past four years, 
and who knew the terrible vengeance 
Lyndon Johnson was capable of 
trying to wreak, even at the cost of 
putting the other party in the White 
House, it was expecting a great 
deal of Humphrey. ‘To those who 
saw the mood of the country as it 


was in 1968, with fear and division . 


and the instinct for property, for 
keeping or getting what’s mine, ob- 


with the extremes on both sided 
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diminishing the center, it was almost 
too much to expect. 

Hubert Humphrey could win only 
by turning a big part of the country 
around, by persuading a majority 
to return to power the party that 
had been the party of government 
in the last eight of the years in which 
too many things had gone askew, 
years in which the problems of 
America seem to have outpaced the 
progress. It would take some man, 
some party, some system to achieve 
that. — Robert Manning 
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When the political center decom- 
poses and radicalism of left and right _ 
tears away at its base, the dilemma of | 
men in power who try to hang on is 
tragic. What else it is — how heroic 
or pathetic, cruel or deserved — is 
open to argument. Those who de- 
ride and abuse Hubert Humphrey | 
the most seem to want to make him 
responsible not only for failing to 
come to grips with his problems but _ 
for causing them all in the first place. 
Not all of the fault was in thestars;a - 
great deal of it was, indeed, his own. 
But Jesus Christ and Abraham Lin- . 
coln would have found the going 
rough in 1968. €: 

It scems a lifetime since those three 


spring months, from the New Hamp- | 


shire primary on March 12 to the. 
shooting of Robert Kennedy on June 
5, when the electorate seemed to- 
waken from a war worse than a 
nightmare and demand release and 
change. (Anything can happen" 
was the catchphrase of the spring. In 
August, the world passed through a - 
sort of looking glass, and all the any- 
things seemed to add up to nothing 
much at all. Events and not men 
(certainly not those ranks, so in- 
vincible in the primaries, that shat- 
tered the Administration’s hold over 
the country) were in control again. 


Conduits of other forces 


Here at the end of this year of po- 
litical ado gone awry, most people 
seem to feel that Hubert Humphrey 
and Richard Nixon are not men to 
get terribly excited about one way or 
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The Great London Fire. 
It's ablaze every night. And can cost a pittance. 


When the sun goes down, London gets 
hotter. You drop into a discothéque and 
discover a rock group who may become 
bigger than the Beatles. 

(Iwice as 
many as in New York; many orchestra 


Or vou go to the theatre. 


scats only $2.80.) And enjoy a hit long 
before it breaks on Broadway. 

Later vou stroll past lighted fountains 
to a nightclub in Soho. Dance the night 
away. I hen wander home beneath the 
rising sun. Past quaint flower and fruit 
stands that brought a song to Eliza Doo- 
little's lips. 

Somehow, the next morning doesn't 
feel like the morning after. You're rar- 


ing to go. Hunting bargains in Chelsea’s 
antique shops. Jewelry on Regent Street. 
Mod clothes on Carnaby Street and 
King’s Road. 

Why not come? During fall/winter. 
air fares are down 17°, 
Car rentals 25%. Many 
their rates. And even low-cost tours that 


sea fares 24%. 
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feature London's theatre are available. 


Y For more informa- 


tion, send for our 
free 52-page, full- 
color booklet: ''Va- 
cations in Britain” 
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Smirnoff keeps the Bloody Mary on course. Skirmish all you want to over | 
the lemons and the Worcestershire Sauce. Fight the tomato juice versus 6 
V-8" Juice battle. But the Smirnoff has to be real Smirnoff fora red-blooded ; 8 
Bloody Mary. Because nothing puts the swash in your buckle like Smirnoff. 
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the other. They will not be great 
forces either for good or evil, but 
rather the conduits of other forces, 
other goods, other evils. At least, 
neither man has proved himself a 
master at the art of making pressures 
work for him rather than on him. 
Was Humphrey “‘better” than Nix- 
on? Was Humphrey the Harry Tru- 
man of 1968? These questions were 
somehow lacking in relevance this 
fall — they were like worrying now 
whether Truman did as well as 
Thomas E. Dewey would have, or 
whether Nixon is more orless attrac- 
tive than that Grand Old Partisan. 

Whatever manner of men, the 
year is nothing like 1948. The pres- 
sures overshadow the candidates, 
and defy containment by them. 
There is a process of political splin- 
tering in the land pretty close to the 
European plan, right down to the 
riddle about the role of race. In 
Germany before and after 1933, 
when the liberals and conservatives 


lost their base to the radicals of|: 


right and left, Hitler used the Jews 
as a device and a symbol. We have 
: found ways of understanding the 
*good" Germans who went along 
with him: not lunatic anti-Semites 
like their leader, but middle- and 
upper-middle-class people scared of 
the Communists; dislocated victims 
of the economic humiliations and 
deprivations which followed defeat 
in 1918. 

Who are the “good” Americans in 
this murderous year? It is probably 
unfair and inaccurate to “‘see black" 
to the exclusion of other shades in 
discussing what the backlash means 
in the United States. The “good” 
Americans aren't just thinking *'nig- 
ger" when they respond favorably to 
“Jaw and order" rhetoric. But the 
*good" Americans usually respond 
to the safe liberals and conservatives 
at the center. A measure of Ameri- 
can trouble is that a man of Hubert 
Humphrey's background is driven to 
espouse the concerns of rightist 
hysterics. 


Strands in the whip 

The *law and order" backlash, 
after all, has come to a climax this 
year after a summer without major 
racial incident. Except for the spring 
riots after the murder of Martin Lu- 
ther King, 1968 has marked the first 
break in the seasonal war that ex- 
ploded in Harlem and Watts in the 
summers of 1964 and 1965. Race is 
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That describes Kodak’s top super 8 movie twosome—the new KODAK 
INSTAMATIC® M9 Movie Camera and the KODAK INSTAMATIC 
M95 Movie Projector. 


The instant-load M9 movie camera gives you greater movie-making 
versatility, Battery drive—no winding ever. A wide zoom range—5 to 1. 
More shooting speeds—four, ranging from 12 to 32 frames per second. 
Precise through-the-lens viewing, zone focusing, and automatic exposure 
control. Sports finder, too. And handsome wood-grain vinyl styling. 


The M95 movie projector gives you greater movie-showing versatility. 
It has seven projection speeds — three forward speeds...three reverse 
speeds...and a still “speed” when you want to freeze on a single frame. 
Shows both super 8 movies and 8mm. Has 40o-foot reel capacity. 


See this smart pair at your Kodak dealer's. 
The camera, less than $230. The self-cased projector, 
from less than $200. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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at the unvarnished base of a great 
deal of what has been happening to 
our politics this year, but it is not the 
‘whole of it. What bearing does 
| American failure in Vietnam 
(against *lesser" races) have in 
speeding the backlash along its fero- 
cious route, and in making our situa- 
tion even comparable to Germany's 
thirty-five years ago? There are 
signs of such a link at some levels 
of opinion, just as there are signs at 
other levels that the whip of the back- 
lash has a strong generational strand. 
The concerns of alienated voters on 
the right this year were at least as 
complicated (and expressed them- 
selves in as contradictory ways, from 
support for Eugene McCarthy to 
support for George Wallace) as those 
of intellectuals who were uncertain 
whether they were liberals or rad- 
icals. The Gallup poll found in mid- 
August, for example, that Vietnam 
was of more than twice as much con- 
| cern (51 percent) to voters polled on 
"the most important problem facing 
the country" as either *crime (in- 
cludes looting, riots)," at 21 percent, 
or “‘civil rights," at 20 percent. 

One way of getting at what has 
happened in 1968 would be to ask, 
what ever became of the 1964 ‘‘con- 
sensus"? Or the Democrats as the 
"majority party"? Another would 
be to contrast a make-believe Mc- 
Carthy vs. Wallace race for President 
against the actual Humphrey vs. 
| Nixon one. The first would be rep- 
resentative of the divisions in Amer- 
|ica (the only question about it would 
be, where would those who aren't 
alienated, like Mayor Daley and the 
labor leaders, go?). But what does 
the race that is actually taking place 
represent? More to the point, who 
| does George Wallace represent in 
TAILORED BY the Humphrey-Nixon race? 


° Crosslash 
NUACCO To get at these questions it is nec- 


| essary to specify what sort of voter 
| you are talking about, and this gets 
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individuality whatever the current | into class distinctions. There are two 
fashion: fall's bold new patterns | kinds of Northern voters going over 
and colors according to Grieco. e PE Mum tue 

A seasobs sélection of sultings, to Wallace, say th« politicians and 
sport jackets and slacks has the polls. As long as Wallace’s per- 
seldom been so varied — has centages were down around 5 per- 


never been so interesting. i j . WES 
cent, his strength in the North was 


for the most part limited to Birchites 
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The greatest actors of our time 
in the greatest plays of all time 


Imagine receiving, free, your choice of any one of the mag- 
nificent theatre albums shown here! At retail, they cost as 
much as $24.80 each. But now you may have any one as a 
gift, to welcome you as a trial member in the Theatre Re- 
cording Society. 
Magnificent performances — 
yours to enjoy whenever you wish 


As a member, you can enjoy in your own home, great works 
of the theatre through the most brilliant performances ever 
recorded. The range is wide and wonderful — from Aristoph- 
anes to Ionesco. The players are superb. A Broadway pro- 
ducer can rarely even hope to assemble on one stage the dis- 
tinguished artists who perform for you, regularly and 
exclusively, through the Society. 

For example, Paul Scofield, Cyril Cusack, and Patrick 
Magee in Murder in the Cathedral . . . Hermione Gingold 
and Stanley Holloway in Lysistrata . . . Glenda Jackson and 
Patrick Magee in Marat/Sade... Ralph Richardson and An- 
thony Quayle in Julius Caesar . .. Lynn Redgrave and Joan 
Greenwood in The Importance of Being Earnest. These are 
typical of the productions available to members. Each is full 
length . . . without cuts or modifications. 


Members save 331 % 


Though the Society's recordings sell for up to $24.80 per set 
at retail .. . as a member, you pay only the low price of just 
over $4.00 per record, plus a small shipping and handling 
charge. Your only obligation is to accept as few as four plays 
over the next year from the many offered. There is no extra 
charge for stereo. 


Claim your free album now 


Mail the coupon to receive, free, your choice of any one of 
the great theatre albums shown above . . . plus your first 
Society selection (which you also choose from the albums 
shown). If you're not completely delighted, you may return 
the shipment within 10 days and your trial membership will 
be cancelled without obligation. There's no risk. For thrill- 
ing hours of great theatre right in your home, mail the cou- 
pon today! 
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TRS 310 DEATH OF A SALESMAN— 
Lee J. Cobb, Mildred Dunnock, 
Dustin Hoffman, Michael Tolan, 
Gene Williams. 


SRS 232 HAMLET—Paul Scofield, 
Zena Walker, Diana Wynyard, 
Wilfrid Lawson, Roland Culver. 

$23.80 


3—12” LP’s $18.85 4—12" LP's 


TRS 311 SAINT JOAN—Siobhan 
McKenna, Donald Pleasence, 
Felix Aylmer, Robert Stephens. 
4—12" LP’s $24.80 
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Act now and your prompt reply will bring you 


TRS 306 CYRANO DE BERGERAC— 
Ralph Richardson, Anna Massey, 
Michael Gwynn, Peter Wyngarde. 

3—12" LP's $18.85 


TRS 303 UNCLE VANYA—Laurence 
Olivier, Michael Redgrave, Joan 
Plowright, Sybil Thorndike. 
2—12" LP's $12.90 


SRS 228 ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Claire Bloom, Albert Finney, Edith 
Evans. 3—12" LP's $17.85 


TRS 320 ANTIGONE- Dorothy Tutin, 
Max Adrian, Jeremy Brett, Eileen 
Atkins, Geoffrey Dunn. 
2—12" LP's $12.90 


TRS 301 THE GLASS MENAGERIE— 
Montgomery Clift, Jessica Tandy, 
Julie Harris, David Wayne. 
2—12" LP's $12.90 


SHAKESPEARE/SOUL OF 
AN AGE. The life of the bard, 
with readings from the his- 
tories, comedies and tragedies 
by MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
and RALPH RICHARD- 
SON. A $6.95 retail value. 


INGRID BERGMAN’S re- 
markable recording of Jean 
Cocteau’s THE HUMAN 
VOICE, a stunning portrait 
of a tormented, desperate 
woman. This 12” LP is a 
$5.95 retail value. 


THEATRE RECORDING SOCIETY Dept. AT-53 
505 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York 10018 
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a crosslash of two kinds of voters: 
first, middle-class conservative and 
independent voters who in the spring 
could be found, astonishingly or not, 
supporting McCarthy; and second, 
white working-class Democrats. 

The latter phenomenon was ex- 
tensively examined for stress and 
strain by the poll-takers. Oliver 
Quayle and his associates compiled 
a study of Democratic defections to 
Wallace for the Atlantic, based on 
voter-opinion surveys conducted in 
late July and early August among 
a cross section of voters in seven 
Midwestern and mid-Atlantic states 
— Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Illinois. The Quayle findings 
from this “universe” of seven states 
suggested that Democrats for Wal- 
lace were more likely than other 
Democrats to be from blue-collar 
and to some degree farm families, 
union members, middle-income (re- 
flecting union wage levels), Catholic, 
and white. (Quayle’s profile of 
Democrats for Wallace, contrasted 
with all Democrats in these seven 
states, and all voters in them, ap- 
pears on page 16.) Whether or not 
these voters were breathing racist 
fire for the pollsters in August only to 
come back to the Democratic column 
in the icy light of November, the 
effect of their discontent was to 
inflict a severe shock on an already 
deeply traumatized Humphrey cam- 
paign. In September the Vice Presi- 
dent was getting only 43 percent of 
union labor votes outside the South 
(Wallace was running away with 
them in Dixie); 36 percent were go- 
ing to Nixon, 12 percent to Wallace, 
and 9 percent undecided. When 
Democratic presidential candidates 
win, they traditionally take more than 
70 percent of the union vote. 

The other phenomenon, that of 
McCarthy's *right-wing" support 
and its turn to a figure as opposite in 
character, purpose, and viewpoint as 
Wallace, is not all that incredible. 
The two men's natures and ideologi- 
cal distance from each other appear 
to be less important in terms of this 
sort of support than the fact that both 
stood against the status quo and 
“Washington.” 

Fifteen years ago, an alienated, 
distressed collection of voters con- 
cerned about ‘“‘the Communist con- 
spiracy" massed behind Joe Mc- 
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trum. Wallace's following is remi- 
niscent of this. Wallace, for all that 
he is a chauvinistic *rightist," does 
not hawk war loudly — Joe McCar- 
thy didn't either. Both were shrewd 
in disassociating the unpopularity of 
war from their rantings, and both ar- 
rived on a war-weary scene. They 


pursued a line of little resistance: the 
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COSE SE BES 


conjuring up of conspiracy. If to- 
day’s alienated middle-class conserv- 
atives follow Wallace now, it may be 
as much a measure of overall aliena- 
tion as of racism, and Wallace has 
shown a knack for changing his tone 
depending on his audience. Simi- 
larly, many of them saw in Mc- 
Carthy an instrument of honorable 
withdrawal from embarrassment 
abroad which was contributing to 
disorder at home. 

There was, of course, the undeni- 
able **whiteness" of McCarthy’s 
campaign. There is also little reason 
to accuse him of planning it that way 
— there was no group in particular 
that he sought out ardently. He him- 
self saw the defection of blue-collar 
whites to Wallace as natural and 
perhaps irresistible, but he saw black 
voters as potentially part of his coali- 
tion. He said during the primaries 
that the ghettos were Robert Ken- 
nedy’s constituency, implying that 
for him to have sought to take over 
the constituency would have been, in 
more than one sense, slumming. His 





Early chess pieces piclured are from 
CHESSMEN by A. E. J. Mackett- 


Beeson, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1968. 
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Gunnar Myrdal’s ASIAN DRAMA: 
An Inquiry into the Poverty of 
Nations has been acclaimed as 
a work of tremendous historical 
moment, the definitive book oye 
for years to come, not only on REPIPCTIONE 
Asia but on the whole complex 
of problems facing the unin- 
dustrialized world. This vast 
3-volume, 2,500-page work, a 
project of The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, is an overwhelming 
presentation of the greatest 
danger now threatening man- 
kind, that of hunger and eco- 
nomic breakdown in the world's 
most populous area. 
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380. The Will to Power, by Friedrich Nietzsche. New translation by 
Walter Kaufmann and R, J. Hollingdale. 
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SEX BY AGE 
Male 
21-34 
35—49 
50-64. 
65 and over 


Female 
21-34 
35-49 
50-64. 

65 and over 


ECONOMIC LEVEL 
Upper 
Upper-middle 
Middle 
Lower 


- 
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All 
Voters 
in these 
States 


76 


OCCUPATION OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


Business and professional 
White-collar 
Small-business 
Blue-collar 

Farm 

Retired, widow 
Unemployed, student 
Housewife 


UNION AFFILIATION 
Union member 
Union household 
Nonunion household 


RELIGION 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
All four grandparents born in U.S.A. 
All four grandparents not born 
in U.S.A. 
England/'Scotland 
Germany 
Other: Italy, Ireland, Poland, etc. 


RACE 
White 
Negro 


POLITICAL AFFILIATION 
Republican 
Democrat 
Independent 
Other 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
Urban 
Suburban 
Small-town 
Rural 


16 


udi c 


MEO 


All 
Democrats 
in these 
States 


76 


81 
19 


100} 


15 
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Democrats 
for 
Wallace 
in these 
States 


76 


100} 


56 

9 
14 
21 


* An underlined figure, as here, indicates that a breakdown of that number 


follows. 


1 Only Democrats were polled on their Wallace sympathies. 


TN | AT TEN 
Bemorranhis y Profile of Democrats for Wallace 
in Typically Midwestern and Mid-Atlantic States 
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dependents in another made at least 
as much sense as Bobby Kennedy's 
more passionate, traditional one of 
blacks and low-income Irish, Italian, 
Polish, and other *ethnic" groups, 
united behind little but the late sena- 
tor’s personal appeal. Certainly the 
reach of McCarthy’s amalgam was 
remarkable — though not as re- 
markable as his inability to prove it 
to the politicians who dominated the 
convention. His quiet coalition, for 
all its missing parts, and Kennedy? S, 
for all its contradictions, will look 
more and more like political par- 
adises lost for the Democrats as we 
move on — as the left goes back to- 
despair, and the right off to Nixon 
and Wallace. 


in- 
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The guns of August ae 


One way of stating McCarthy. 
problem before Chicago was that he. 
had drawn a coalition that had ev-- 
erything to do with how a Demo- - 
cratic nominee wins an election — | 
by drawing independent and Repub- 
lican support — but little to do with 
the Democratic Party of old. Hum- 
phrey' s problem, in distinct contrast, 
is that while he could appear to dom- 
inate the Democratic Party, he could 
not appeal to one of its several most 
important blocs in the past, union 
labor, without offending another, 
the Negroes, and vice versa. No 
Democratic stalwarts rushed to the 
defense of Mayor Daley's philosophy - 
of pacification faster than did the un- - 
ion leaders. Typical of them was 
New York State AFL-CIO president 
Raymond Corbett, who concluded a 
tribute to the Chicago police with the - 
remark, “‘I felt safer in Chicago than > 
in New York." The million-member > 
International Association of Machin- | 
ists and Aerospace Workers cele- 
brated the week of Labor Day. 
with resolutions commending Daley. - 

Humphrey’s defensiveness, after | 
all, was not attributable solely to his | 
difficulty in conducting an adult 
relationship with the President, or in 
facing the guns of August trained on | 
him by Mayor Daley and Governor 
John Connally of Texas. | 

His problem was also a social 
and a party problem. What is a 
“democratic”? party when the demos 
goes to the right of the “republican? | 
party? All year long the Adminis- — 
tration has been citing former Census - 
Director Richard Scammon's re- | 
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isbon is where Europe goes to find summer E 
in the winter. E 
TUE D TY — For the money you'd 2 
spend on the same old E. 
resorts, Swissair can E 
; swing the other side of E 
~ the sun. Beaches without = 
z —— transistors. Guitars 3 
without amplifiers. Fly 4 
: non-stop New York to A 
== Lisbon. Gateway to Iberia. ^ : 
: = Morocco. The Canaries. The _ 
xc Mediterranean. Madeira. 3 
== Call Swissair or your 3 


travel kam Isn't it time fo break with the usual? 


T SWISSAIFR 


Heidi wouldn't lie. 
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Good luck 


in your search for Masterpiece. 
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; Canadian Masterpiece isn't - 
| playing hard to get. It is hard to 
h get. Even at around $9.00 a 
| fifth. A bottle of Masterpiece 
|| takes a long time to make. And 
» that slows us down. So the best 
we can do is to keep it coming 
in from Canada in trickles. But 
one taste and you'll know it was 
worth the search. , Until 
i M; nonincal E. then, good luck. We're 
1L asterplece afraid you'll need it. 
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CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY * A BLEND * 80 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY CALVERT DIST. CO., N. Y. C. 


The now lamp 
for this mod, mod world. 


Modern as mod can be. Practical. Versatile. 
The Lyric gives you everything a high-intensity 
light should give. 

Pure, white concentrated light. 

Anytime. Anyplace. Fine for 

detail work. Sewing. Stamp 

collecting. Great for reading 

and study. Looks fresh and 

graceful on a dressing table. 

Shade swivels. Arm telescopes. 

Hi-lo control. A budget-minded 

beauty, Lyric is just $12.95. 

White, black, or brown and beige. 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 
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young, unpoor, unblack” as a justifi- 
cation for retreat from reform on 
racial issues, and for following the 


*law and order" line. Scammon 


may or may not be right; he has cer- 
tainly been overquoted. If his rule is 
an absolute, and Humphrey accepts 
it, what is the functional difference 
between the Democratic and Repub- 


| lican parties in 1968? Put another 


way, the Democratic Party, among 
other pursuits, used to represent the 


| poor and the black and the pro- 


gressivism of the young against ex- 


| ploitation by the rich and the white 
and the conservatism of the elders. 


If it no longer does this, whom now 
does it represent, and against whom? 
Predicament 

lhe Democratic Party has been 
within shouting, shoving, rioting dis- 
tance this summer and fall of repre- 


‘senting virulent reaction, which is 


what Chicago was all about, and 
which is why Hubert Humphrey’s 
predicament is so unhappy, uncom- 
fortable, and intractable. It took a 
while, though, for the Democrats to 


|see that the trend was as likely to 
| overpower Humphrey as to permit 


him to ride it to victory. 

Early in the year the Administra- 
tion was said to approve Wallace’s 
effort because it was going to keep 
Southern electoral votes out of the 
Republican column. As late as the 
week after the convention, Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s choice as a vice presidential 
candidate, Senator Edmund Muskie 
of Maine, was gamely calling the 
backlash and its leader a Republican 
problem, because Wallace and Nix- 
on ' are competing for the same 
voters." But in fact, by September it 
was plain that, as New York poll- 
taker John Kraft remarked, ‘‘Wal- 
lace hurts Humphrey more than he 
does Nixon. Those Democrats who 
are going to Wallace are alienated 
enough from the Democrats to go to 
Nixon before they’d dream of going 
back to Humphrey. Republicans de- 
fecting to Wallace would also go 
back to Nixon before they’d go to 
Humphrey." Nixon’s problem was 
simple. Humphrey's wasn't. 

Labor moguls like George Meany 
were well qualified to advise Hum- 
phrey on how to deal with his de- 
fensiveness. They had been mas- 
querading as chieftains of a “bloc” 
in the Humphrey coalition, when 


The more your child cracks 
open and uses The New Book of 
Knowledge, the more valuable this 
gift becomes. Not so with the usual 
toys. They're fun while they last. 
But the minute they're cracked, 
they're forgotten. The New Book of 
Knowledge is hardly the usual gift. 
It invites your child to use it. Every 
page, article and illustration in this 
all new, educator-approved ency- 
clopedia is designed to capture 
your child's imagination, to lead 
him to explore and absorb the 
knowledge that will last forever. 

The encyclopedia that 
knows what's going on at school 

Before we wrote a word of 
The New Book of Knowledge, we 
studied the changing methods and 
matter of elementary school cur- 
ricula. We developed a formula to 
test the readability of our articles 





and tested our theories in class- 
rooms across the country. The 
result? The New Book of Knowledge 
provides the direct continuation 
into your home of the way your 
child is taught and what he is 
taught at school. It is the much- 
needed link between home and 
school. 

Have The New Book of 
Knowledge under your tree 
Christmas Day 

Inside and out, this 20- 
volume encyclopedia makes a very 
pretty package. Its 9,700 pages 
contain 22,400 illustrations with 
13,700 of them in color — more 
color illustrations than in any 
other encyclopedia. Each volume 
is built to last, too, with a wipe- 
clean ivory Sturdite binding, 
stamped in blue and gold. Order 
your set today 











The New Book o Knowledge. 


A publication of Grolier Incorporated. 


wz Cash price $200 plus handling and s 


h pping. Budget terms 


able. 


~ 


The New Book of Knowledge 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Please ship me The New Book of Knowledge. | am 
to receive the following Bonus Features: (1) The 
Home and School Study Guide, arranged by grade 


levels from kindergarten through high school; 
(2) The Home and School Reading Guide, a graded 
bibliography containing over 5,000 titles. 
Check choice of payment: 
$200.00 plus $10.00 handling and shipping 
charges (total $210.00*) attached hereto. 
$200.00* plus $10.00 handling and shipping 


charges, as follows: $10.00 herewith and $10.00 
plus $1.00 per month Budget and Service Charge 
until the total purchase price of $200.00 plus ship- 
ping, budget and service charges are paid in full. 


"Include local sales tax where applicable 
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On March 15,1970, 


222 a new world comes 
to life in the heart 











of old Japan... 


EXPO'70! 


The first World's Exposition ever 


held in the Orient opens for 6 months 
in Osaka—the center of Japan's lovely 
Kansai district, home of her culture 


for over a thousand years. 


Picture yourself standing at the 
center of EXPO 7O. You've been 
through the 815-acre grounds on an 
air-conditioned moving road of the 
future. Had a glimpse of life in the 
next century. Seen the faces and 
arts of more than thirty great 
nations. 


You're just 20 minutes from 
sparkiing downtown Osaka, Japan's 
second largest city. But in half an 
hour in another direction you can be 
roaming a graceful temple that's 
sheltered the spirit of Japan for 
1200 vears. Exploring a castle of the 
ancient shoguns whose floors have 
singing boards. Or starting off on a 
cruise through the watercolor 
beauties of the Inland Sea. 


You can take the weekend off anc 
go to a Japanese inn high on a 
hill top and fall in love again with 
simplicity. Stretch out in a hot spring 


where fierce samurai came hundreds 
of years ago to soothe their battle 
scars. Then relax in a light cotton 
yukata while dinner is prepared and 
served in your room with a personal 
care you ll find nowhere else in the 
world. 


Then back to EXPO! Perhaps to 
watch the opera. The ballet. Listen 
to a symphony. Take in a play. 

Or watch four of the great festivals 
of Japan presented in one place. 
Something no one has ever seen 
before, or ever will again. 


There will be only one EXPO'70O in 
our lifetime. Can you afford to miss 
it—and Japan? 


x EXPO’70 


the year of Japan 
"Progress and harmony for mankind” 


Scotch for people who know the difference. 


We make Scotch for 
the hard-to-please. 
A Scotch with 

a difference. 

“Black & White?’ 
Smooth. Light.The one 
that sets the standards 
for all other Scotches. 
Tonight. 

“Black & White?’ 
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"Black & White Scotch. 
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they were in fact mere contributors. 
The moguls, representing only them- 
selves, were for Humphrey. Much of 
their rank and file inclined toward 
Wallace. So Meany and the moguls 
urged Humphrey to be defensive 
where they were defensive: they 
urged him to take Edmund Muskie, 
a Pole, for Vice President as a means 
of combating blue-collar Wallaceism. 
The moguls were the only facsimile 
of a voting bloc strongly for Hum- 
phrey (in contrast to those, like 
Southerners, who were not so much 
for Humphrey as they were against 
Kennedy or McCarthy, or hoping 
for a last ditch and Johnson). 
They were also the only “bloc” for 
Muskie. 


Defensive circling 


With no faction or bloc passion- 
ately responding to his candidacy, 
Humphrey’s whirligig circling from 
position to position during the cam- 
paign reflected his inability to find 
commanding ground above the dis- 
sension in the old Democratic coali- 
tion. Typical was the sad sequence 
before Chicago when Mr. Humphrey 
advertised a “note of optimism" 
about the search for peace in Viet- 
nam; the next day, asked about this, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
reported to have laughed and said, 
“Well let the Vice President speak to 
that." This round would repeat it- 
self, as when the Vice President en- 
visioned the return of troops from 
Vietnam by early 1969, only provok- 
ing the President to a more disci- 
plinary hard line than ever on the 
bombing, the domino theory, and 
the Vice President's notes of opti- 
mism. It was a demeaning spectacle 
— like an ingratiating schoolboy up- 
set by the class bully's torture of an 
animal, but unable to brave the 
bully's cry of *sissy." In between his 
own steel-plated statements on law 
and order, and exhortationssuch as to 
"quit pretending that Mayor Daley 
did something that was wrong," 
Humphrey would attempt to revert 
to his old and honored liberal cru- 
sader past by appealing for “human 
rights," and tossing terms like ‘‘reac- 
tionary,” *wigegler," and **wobbler" 
at Nixon. But all of these terms were 
being tossed at the Vice President by 
his liberal critics too. 

The more back-and-forth the rhe- 
torical flights, the greater the sense 





The economy, class piano. 





Steinway” has a 115 year reputation as the class piano. 
But its economy is something many people forget about. 

Start with the way it's made. Every one of the 12,001 parts 
that go into the Steinway was invented, designed and assembled 


to last for a lifetime. 


That's why Steinway is the first, last and only piano you'll 


ever want to buy. 


(After the Steinway, there's nothing to move up to.) 
Then there's what it means to play a Steinway. 
Children who learn on this piano tend to take music more seriously. 


Because it has a kind of inspiration built in. 


Every great pianist who will play nothing but a Steinway 
understands this inspiration. Even beginners feel it. 


Perhaps that's the most economical thing about a Steinway. 
Because you can't buy it in any other piano. 


Steinway & Sons 


x 


For information, write: Charles Steinway, Steinway Hall, 111 West 57th Street, New York, 10019 
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y 
To Hospitality 


President 
Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Oftimes a good host finds him- 
self caught on the horns of what 


i . I call the hospitality dilemma. 


For about the same cost to 
the family exchequer he can 
serve more drinks—of inexpen- 
sive whiskey. Or fewer drinks— 
of the finest whiskey obtainable. 
So the question naturally arises: 
which is the key to hospitality, 
quantity or quality? 

I'm reminded of the quandary 
ofthe Kentucky gambler brought 
to court for using loaded dice. 
Thinking to offer the gambler 


a bit of his own medicine, the 


~ judge declared: “‘I’ll roll these 
_ dice right now. If a seven or 
— eleven comes up, you get 60 
— days in jail. If not, you go free. 
— Will you bet?” 


Considering the odds, the 


: E gambler judiciously replied: 


Your Honor, I suggest that we 
both give up gambling." 
Hospitality is legendary in my 
art of the country. But to our 
entucky way of thinking, you 


honor your guest more by an 
A adequate serving of the best the 


house affords than by an over- 
flowing abundance of the least. 
At our family distillery the 


- OLD FITZGERALD cork may be 


drawn at will, yet seldom is. We 
feel that immoderate sharing of 
our product with friends and 
visitors would be the mark, not 


D of a generous host, but of a 
thoughtless one. 


For years we have advertised 
OLD FITZGERALD as "Your Key 


To Hospitality". Happily the 
— key works both ways. You can 


serve and display with pride the 
most expensively made Bourbon 
in Kentucky . . . and probably 


= jn the world. And the extra fla- 


vor and pleasure of OLD FrrZz 
usually waives the need for extra 
refills. 

To good hosts everywhere I 
recommend OLD FITZGERALD, 
either Original Bond or Prime 
Straight, as the key to end your 
hospitality dilemma. 


Your Key to 2 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
Made in U.S.A. 


Hospitality 
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of futility it all conveyed. As he read 
through his acceptance speech to the 
Democratic Convention, Humphrey 
seemed to be trying to make the 
sounds of emotion and strain convey 
the significance his evasive words 
could not signal. Thus his voice 
would break as he said of the brutal- 
ity in the streets of Chicago, ““May 
America tonight resolve that never, 
never again shall we see what we 
have seen," but it seemed almost as 
if his voice were straining at the pri- 
son of ambiguous generalities from 
which he chose to speak, rather than 
because of any substance to what he 
was saying. 

Thinking “up” 

At other times Humphrey’s words 
were not quite so evasive, and it be- 
came clearer that he hoped to sal- 
vage some remnant of Johnson’s 
broad appeal to liberals and reason- 
able conservatives in 1964, and of 
walling off anyone else as an irre- 
sponsible untouchable. Thus would 
the candidate of the “majority par- 
ty" attack ‘‘militant minorities" and 
“abusive tactics" and salute ‘ʻa vast, 
silent group of Americans . . . the 
people, and the children of those peo- 
ple, who spoke out for Harry Tru- 
man in 1948, because he was really 
one of them." 

Some of his hortatory effort was 
just plain pitiable. As if commenting 
upon his own dream of flying out of 
his bunker beset by the Kennedy- 
McCarthy forces, backlashers, and a 
President intent on avenging his Ad- 
ministration's disaster before leaving 
office, Mr. Humphrey suggested at 
one point that everyone stop thinking 
in terms of left and right, and start 
thinking “up. That's the direction I 
want the American people to look 
this year." 

The fight over the Vietnam plank 
of the platform at Chicago was one 
of the most important missed oppor- 
tunities for Humphrey to move in 
that or any other direction toward 
independence. At the time, the Pres- 
ident had him trapped through the 
threat of a Southern revolt, and 
Humphrey had to hold the South to 
win on the first ballot. To outsiders, 
it seemed incredible that Humphrey, 
as the candidate of the stalwarts and 
the right, did not find a way to say to 
them: “We cannot win this election 
alone. We must heal this torn party, 
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restoring a unity without which we 
cannot win." The insiders knew, as 
Humphrey's closest confidant put it, 
"where Lyndon's had us": under 
threat of withdrawal of Southern 
and organization support, without 
which the Humphrey first-ballot ef- 
fort would have collapsed. 

After Humphrey rejected the no- 
tion of letting the McCarthy-Ken- 
nedy forces write the peace plank in 
the platform committee so as to give 
them an inning and a reason to sup- 
port him after he was nominated, he 
still had the option of letting their 
minority plank pass on the floor. 
Just before the vote, a prominent 
Illinois delegate noted for his ability, 
progressivism, and his commitment 
to the Humphrey cause, explained 
his vote for the Administration 
plank. “The substantive difference 
between the two planks is relatively 
meaningless," he said, adding that 
his own views were far from hawk- 
ish. “I'll vote for the majority plank 
because Im for Humphrey." I 
asked him whether an effort by pro- 
Humphrey liberals like himself to 
force the minority plank would not 
enhance Humphrey’s flexibility and 
enable him to have it both ways: the 
doves would have their plank, and 
the hawks their candidate. “Yes,” he 
said, “but there would have to be 
some indication from Humphrey for 
such a move to be made." Standing 
firm with Humphrey really meant 
holding the blocs which Johnson per- 
mitted Humphrey to have —on 
Johnson’s terms. 

With four weeks to go, Humphrey 
tried to break out of Johnson’s jail 
with an independent stand on a 
bombing halt. But he had already 
lost so much ground, and edged in 
so many directions, that he seemed 
to be moving out of desperation as 
much as conviction. 


Thankless tasks 


Why does Humphrey want to be 
President? His mission, like Nixon’s, 
will probably wind up being more 
negative than positive. Neither was 
born to lead a vicious reaction this 
year; both are at least moderate in 
contrast to the rightist furies to 
which they have been yielding, and 
which are likely to be with us after 


election day. One of them must | 


terminate the war in Vietnam. 
It will be a bitter, thankless task in 
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The Flamenco, unique stereo credenza in Mediterranean styling. 


Magnavox is the largest selling stereo console in the entire world. For very 
good reasons. 
Nothing comes close to Magnavox in re-creating the full beauty of music 
from records, stereo FM / AM radio or tape. Our solid state components achieve 
exceptional purity of tone, with lasting reliability. The high-precision record 
player assures perfect fidelity. And Magnavox speaker systems project music 
from front and sides, for unmatched stereo realism. 
And every Magnavox console is beautifully designed and crafted furniture, 
hand-rubbed to a lustrous finish. ! 
Magnavox is sold through selected dealers (see Yellow Pages). Prices-start at ug d 
$159.50. Magnavox stereo... beautifully made, inside and out. 
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America is presently occupied by about 
4V5 million foreign cars. 


Which is exactly why we built the Rambler. 


Most foreign cars get extraordinary 
mileage. 

We don't do so badly either. Almost 24 miles 
to the gallon 

in the Mobil Gas Economy Run. 

Also like the foreigners, the Rambler 
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has a certain reputation for being a tough 
little number. 

This comes from things like welding 

the body and frame into one unit, 

instead of just bolting together 

a couple of pieces. 

But the Rambler is built for America. 
Which means it seats six regular sized 
Americans. Comfortably. The typical 





!Based upon comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail prices for 2-door sedar 
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foreigner holds only four. than twice the trunk space. A bigger 
'The Rambler has a 6-cylinder, battery. A wider track. 
128-horsepower engine. Giving youthe A higher price. 

power and maneuverability you want But not much higher. 

on American turnpikes. The Rambler is the lowest priced car 
It also has a turning circle made in America’ 

of only 36 feet—exactly In fact, there may be only one thing 
the same as the smaller foreigner. the Rambler lacks. 


The Rambler has more It’s not especially ugly. 
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the execution, no matter how much 
the country longs for it now, which 
seems to be a good part of why Lyn- 
don Johnson held off on trying it. 
He preferred going down as a stub- 
born man of war, to going down as 
what he seems to think is the only al- 
ternative: the role of a liquidator 
vulnerable to the rightist charge that 
he is a salesman to the Communist 
Conspiracy. And on the domestic 
front, the President himself has 
sounded an uninspiring if realistic 
tocsin: *I know that if I ran for re- 
election next year that I would be 
presiding over the dissolution of 
some of my programs." 


Hollowness 


Of Richard Nixon's malleability 
in the hands of bullies we have few 
hard facts. We know that he is 
adaptable. In one sense, a sense of 
the passage of time and the forgetful- 
ness of the electorate, the “new 
Nixon" has indeed exorcised the old 
one. The ogre who defamed Helen 
Gahagan Douglas is forgotten by 
many, and entirely unknown to the 
young. In downtown Chicago in the 
week after the Democratic Conven- 
tion, demonstrators held up blank 
placards when Nixon rode through 
in a motorcade, and explained their 
message this way: “He’s a nothing. 
Nixon’s a nothing." Humphrey en- 
joys little or none of the benefit of 
his heroic past; it is forgotten. Nixon 
carries none of the burden of his 
gamy past; it has faded, though it 
hasn’t disappeared. Nixon is a neu- 
tral quantity, synthetic, functioning, 
but appallingly short on qualities 
that give pleasure, such as charm or 
taste or humor or originality of ex- 

BU pression. He is rather like a house- 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink | eS hold necessity in that regard — 
before lunch or dinner. Dry Sack has the ie somehow we can put up with Rich- 
body and superb nutty flavor to stand | ES ard Nixon, as we do with plumbing 
up to ice cubes. No wonder Dry Sack Fa JE whether or not the bathtub is sunken 
on-the-rocks, the man's sherry, S. d TEN or the fixtures are gold —Or SOEK 
: ps P seemed this fall, Spiro T. Agnew’s 
IS SO popular. Coca dii den 
antics notwithstanding. 
d Nixon's coalition seemed closer to 
World-Famous Sherries From Spain operability than Humphrey's: Nixon 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT A T OK may have Strom Thurmond, that 


v ' ten Dixie heavy, around his neck, but he 

DRY SACK aw also has Negro Senator Edward 
P eqns w Brooke beating at his door. Heisin a 

better position to deal with each from 


strength in the parlor than is Hum- 
phrey to deal with Richard Daley, 





New voRK] Let this seal be your guide to quality John Connally, Eugene McCarthy, 
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ea And yet a an aura of hol- on Logos what reri floated A | 
: E owness about the man persisted. the wake of his dreams that tempo- 

= "They ve done no thinking about the rarily closed out my interest in the 
— situation they're going to be stuck abortive sorrows and shortwinded | fi 
D. with," says a disaffected former Nix- elations of men." The Great Gatsby| E 
E on sider of Nixon and his entour- ends, “I thought of Gatsby’s wonder 
1 age. "They've got everything going when he first picked out the green 

- for them at the electoral level, but light at the end of Daisy's dock. He 
pe they’ ve got no plans or program.” had come a long way to this blue 
































— The compelling questions about Nix- 
— on's commitments and character 
E . which ought to be of concern to 
"voters in these weeks have been in 
a Ehe background as all attention has 
_ focused on Humphrey and his ca- 
-lamities. That too is part of Hum- 
3 E s tragedy. Anyone old 
E to remember him as the able 
-and humane leader of the Senate 
E liberal bloc, the man of this year's 
Es. placards who did indeed 
- propose so much of the legislation of 
(che Kennedy-Johnson era back in 
i6 1950s when the Kennedys were 
[interested in **labor corruption" and 
. little else, can only feel appalled at 
- what has happened to our politics 
2. OW politicians if Richard Nixon now 
E as plausible a candidate for 
ont as Hubert Humphrey. 
The old New Dealers and Steven- 
- sonians, the men of 1940, 1948, and 
E1952, a few New Frontiersmen, and 
a number from those categories who 
| Bene Johnson's men will all feel 
that they have finished something ; 
they elect Humphrey. ‘‘Finished”’ i 
| right; the **something" is already Kis- 
Jn | tory.* Divided by bitterness and 
A - grievance, they do not seem capable 
of starting much. 
^u The Vice President has displayed 
E “an extraordinary gift for hope, a ro- 
E  mantic readiness" in supposing that 
7 E: 3 _ well-meaning rhetoric can bridge the 
divisions and leash the social forces 
E at work in the land, and that he 
E could pull the party together into 
$a vehicle —1948 vintage — that 
E would at least run. Perhaps he 
could, and it would — for a while. 
That gift for hope, to Scott Fitzger- 
E = ald, was the key to another blend of 
— dreamer and dealer who came out of 
E the Dakotas by way of Minnesota, 
~ made it big with the help of a bene- 
- factor, was decent in instinct, strong 
a on showmanship, but somehow un- 
E able to be a free man. ‘‘Gatsby 
turned out all right in the end," 
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— — * HHH is his own authoritative confir- 

= mation on this point. Asked whatever be- 
— . came of the liberal program, his now fa- 
mous reply was “We passed it. Does that 
trouble you?" 
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lawn, and his dream must have 
seemed so close that he could hardly 
fail to grasp it. He did not know that 
it was already behind him, some- 
where back in that vast obscurity 
beyond the city, where the dark fields 
of the republic rolled on under the 
night. 

“Gatsby believed in the green 
light, the orgiastic future that year 
by year recedes before us. It eluded 
us then, but that's no matter — to- 
morrow we will run faster, stretch 
out our arms farther. . And one 
fine morning — 

"So we beat on, boats against the 
current, borne back ceaselessly into 
the past." — Michael Janeway 
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This year has been especially con- 
ducive to pronouncements on the 
death of the conventions, of the Re- 
publican Party, of the Democratic 
Party, of the old Democratic coali- 
tion, of the ‘‘old politics," and so on. 
But despite the suffocating atmo- 
sphere of Miami and the frightening 
one of Chicago, it is reasonable to 
venture that the parties, in their own 
terms, survived fairly intact, and 
whoever wins or loses, they will not 
be essentially very different four 
years from now. It is the degree to 
which the parties continue to drift 
their own ways, boring and/or an- 
tagonizing growing portions of the 
population, that will determine 
whether we are in for a political 
crisis. 

Shortly after Richard Nixon won 
the nomination, Nelson Rockefeller 
was asked why he thought that he 
had lost. His explanation came in 
the form of a question: Have you 
ever been to a Republican conven- 
tion?" Despite all of the caveats 
about how conventions are not rep- 
resentative of the parties, it is hard to 
point to anything else that is. They 
represent those who have worked 
longest in the party, donated the 







We'll take you 
to the shops 
of India. 
And give you 
the biggest 


bargain of all. 


28 days in India, 
Iran and Nepal. 
$1,570.* 


You could search the world and 
never find more exotic countryside. 

India for 17 days (including three 
in Kashmir), Iran for four and Nepal 
for three, fully escorted all the 
while. With a day in London com- 
ing back, to make the bargain that 
much bigger. 

Including round-trip Air-India 
fare from New York. Twin-bedded 
rooms with private bath at superior 
hotels. All meals except in Iran and 
London, where Continental break- 
fasts are provided. Sightseeing and 
excursion tours by private motor- 
coach. And most taxes and tips. 

Departing Oct. 1, 1968; and Jan. 
14, Apr.1, July 15 and Oct.7,1969. 

Truly, the biggest bargain of all. 





AIR-INDIA*: 
666 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me more informa- 
tion on your String of Sapphires® 
tour. Then l'Il see my travel 
agent. 


Name 











Address 


City 







State 


Travel Agent 





* Based on the 28-day economy group Inclusive 


tour air fare—minimum 10 in a group—valid 
all year except June 9-July 3 and August 4-21, 
1969, when rates are increased $50 per person. 
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You will love the shops in India 





But not as much as the shopkeepers. 


If, after a day of sightseeing 
in New Delhi, you find your- 
self in possession of a bag 
of yellow cooking spice, do 
not be surprised. 

A merchant in Delhi can 
make a bag of cooking spice 
seem like a terribly neces- 
sary commodity. 

** Tt willelear your sinuses, 


my friend. And awaken your 


senses. And open the dusty 
eorridors of your mind. [t 
wil make you witty and 
wise. It will even put hair 
on your head.’’ 

How ean you resist such a 
fellow ? 

Wherever you travel in 
India you will be impressed 
with the quality and low eost 


of our handerafted goods— 
our silks, sandals, carvings, 
paintings, brocades, brass- 
ware, ivory, precious stones. 

But it is our guess that 
what will often move you to 
buy these treasures will be 
the charm and good humor 
of the people who sell them. 

Come and diseover this 
for yourself. Talk to the silk 
merchant in Madras. The 
rug dealer in Kashmir. The 
eoldsmith in Jaipur. Swap 
stories with the weaver in 
Benares. The ivory carver 
in Kerala. 

Come and meet the shop- 
keepers of India. You will 
not need an interpreter. And 
you will not need much 
money. 

For more information on 
our shops, our shopkeepers, 
our hotels, our restaurants, 


our scenie wonders, see your 
travel agent or complete the 
lines below and mail them to 
us. We will send you a free 
eolorful booklet filled with 
useful travel information. 

Government of India 
Tourist Office: New York, 
19 E. 49th Street; Chicago, 
201 North Michigan Ave- 
nue; San Franciseo, 685 
Market Street. 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code____ 


The Protectors. 


When you don't have to worry about 
your money running out, retirement can 
be one of the best times of your life. 

The Protectors can help you get a 
steady income that never does run out. 
They're highly skilled at matching you up 
with the annuity that's right for you, 
guaranteeing you a lifetime income 
geared to your age, your resources, and 
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current high interest rates. 

For a married couple, The Protectors 
also have a plan that’s right—the Joint 
and Survivor Annuity. It gives you an in- 
come that lasts all your life—and all your 
wife’s. A check every single month as 
long as either of you is alive. 

What annuity is best for you? Ask a 
Protector. These Equitable agents know 


the annuity field inside out. Best of all, 
they have what it takes: rates that rank 
with the most favorable Equitable has 
ever offered. 


THE | EQUITABLE 


€ The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
New Vork, N. Y. 1968 











most money, dispensed the most pa- 
tronage. If they are atypical of the 
country, that is another matter. 
Both conventions, for example, 
 overrepresent the wealthy. Dele- 
petes must come on their own time 
and at their own expense, and it can 
be costly. The Citizens Research 
Foundation of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, a nonpartisan group specializ- 
ing in political finances, polled the 
delegates to the 1964 convention and 
concluded that the average cost of 
attending was $455. Moreover, sev- 
eral states also require delegates to 
make political contributions; this 
year, Iowa's delegates were required 
to chip in $250. Only a few state or- 
ganizations try to provide for the 
costs of less affluent delegates. The 
foundation also found that 30 per- 
cent of the 1964 Democratic dele- 
gates had incomes of $25,000 or 
more. The median incomes of dele- 
gates to both conventions in 1964 
was estimated at about $18,000 for 
the Democrats, $20,000 for the 
Republicans. Both underrepresent 
blacks. T'wo percent of the Republi- 
can delegates to the 1968 convention 
were Negroes; 6 percent of the Dem- 
Ocrats were. A survey made by the 
Ripon Society, a group of young, 
moderate Republicans, showed that 
the 1968 Republican Convention 
was one of comfortable, middle-aged, 
middle-class, white Protestant Amer- 
ica. They were earnest, scrubbed 
parents who wanted an orderly and 
clean country, one without riots, 
without dope, without rebellious stu- 
dents. One college student, a Mc- 
Carthy supporter as it happened, 
came to the Republican Convention 
"with his mother, a delegate from 
California. “Any party that has my 
mother as a delegate," he remarked, 
“is in trouble.” 


In their hearts 


_ There was a tendency on the part 
of students of the Republican Party 
to write off the 1964 debacle as an 
embarrassing aberration. The Nix- 
on strategists never shared this be- 
lief. In their hearts, it was felt, this 
years group were Reaganites, but 
since Reagan was too new and too 
improbable, there was nowhere to 
turn but to Nixon. (Two Mississippi 
delegates reported of being invited 
into Reagan's amphitheater-side 
trailer one night to talk to the candi- 
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later, and felt he would run in their 
territory stronger than anyone; but 
they could not erase from their 
minds the feeling that they were tak- 
ing part in a Grade B movie. They 
cast their votes for Nixon.) The 
ghosts of the 1964 convention in Cow 
Palace, where an angry, hissing 
Goldwater mob had disgraced the 
party on nationwide television, and, 
some said, **finished" the party, were 
strenuously and successfully exor- 
cised at Miami Beach. This time the 
party would behave itself, and be 
"pragmatic." The embarrassing 
Goldwaterites had been ousted from 





their positions of official authority in 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee after the 1964 election, and the 
new chairman, Ray Bliss, was ac- 
claimed because he carried no ideolo- 
gical baggage and was a master of 
"nuts and bolts" party politics. 

The 1968 convention ended badly 
for the Republican moderates and 
liberals, but the crucial fact is that 
they left Miami sad but not angry. 
On the plane back to Washington, 
one Northern senator stared discon- 
solately out the window.  * After 
Cow Palace," he said, ‘‘everyone 
knew that that mistake would not be 
repeated. And now, we're back ex- 
actly where we started." Four weeks 
later, he, like several of his col- 
leagues, was on the campaign trail 
with Nixon. Nixon and his staff 
were polite throughout, careful not 
to alienate anyone. Moreover, if 
Nixon won, there were Cabinet and 
other important jobs to be filled. 
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Finally, parties "cud not to reward 
those who have rejected them.  - = 
Nevertheless, every evidence is — 
that the conservative tow of the Re- — 
publican Party is in force, as it has 
been since 1964, and will be for some | 

time. There are many who think, 
for instance, that John Lindsay's i. 
only hope for national office is as a os 
Democrat. “We are working for ~ 
Nixon," said one moderate, “but 3 
without enthusiasm. But what else  - 
can we do? A lot of the emotions and  - 
divisions that we saw in Chicago . E 
were there in Miami, too, but they 
didn’t come out, so we didn’ t have . 

the same bitterness. It’s not hopeless | 

for the moderates and liberals, but I - 
don't believe our time will come fora _ 
while. It works more slowly than - 
that. The 1972 convention will be — 
pretty much like the one we had this | 3 
time.’ : 





Beyond the wreckage EC 


Although it takes some doing, the 
Democratic Party has to be viewed, 
in terms of its long-run prospects, - š 
apart from the wreckage of the Chi- : 
cago convention. That was Lyndon ~ - 
Johnson's wreckage. The convention | 
site, the style of the convention man- E 
agement, the weakness of Hom pid 
the fury of the protesters were all his — 
work. The divisions of 1968 were 
caused by the tactics of the Johnsdie 3 
men and the issue of the war, nei- | 3 j 
ther of which is very likely to be on 
the scene four years from now. > E 

If the war is over, barring other - E 
foreign misadventures and accepting — 
the fact that unpredictable things do 3 
turn into big issues, the argument — 
among the Democrats is more likely — 
to be over who shall lead rather than © 3 
which direction to go. A continuing — 
struggle for power seems inevitable — 

— a struggle that will not respect an 4 
incumbent Democratic presidency 

— among the forces who put Hum- 
phrey across, the Kennedy forces’ T 
and the group, mainly young, which 
was behind McCarthy? s candidacy. 
The Kennedy group is far less co- = 
hesive than the term implies; there - 

are deep and growing antagonisma 
among the men who were close to | 
John and then Robert Kennedy. E 
Moreover, as this group grows as it — . 
turns to each brother, it becomes | 
more layered and cumbersome. 
Nevertheless, for old times’ sake, for — — 
the joy of the sport, the lingering - i 
taste for power, and, presumably, a - 4 3? 
preference for the candidate, a large . 
and politically S group E 
: ae 
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E signs is already under way. Yet 
= some of these men, practicing poli- 


A-— 


-ticians and amateurs both, volun- 


teered to help Humphrey following 
the 1968 convention. 

It is the McCarthy *kids" who 
provide the most interesting new ele- 
ment. As one Democratic theoreti- 
cian put it, “They are unpredictable, 
and, I think, fickle. Any politician 
who wants them on his side four 
years from now would do well to lay 
low for some time. Yet it would be 
foolish to ignore them. They may 


. not be important voting statistics, 


but it is altogether clear they are an 
important political force. Writing 
them off would be like dismissing the 
Beatles. They are exaggerated symp- 


= toms of what is going on in the mid- 


dle class." 


Clean out 


The Democratic Party is most 
open to change from within because 
of a reform in the rules which the 
convention adopted — largely, it ap- 
peared, because it knew not what it 


. was doing. The change specifies that 


"the unit rule not be used in any 


stage of the delegate selection proc- 


ess,’ and that “all feasible efforts 


— [be] made to assure that delegates 


are selected through party primary, 
convention, or committee procedures 
open to public participation within 
the calendar year of the national con- 
vention." The proposals grew out of 
an effort by McCarthy supporters, 
later joined by members of the Ken- 
nedy group, which culminated in a 
sort of ad hoc, unofficial ** Commis- 


= sion on the Democratic Selection of 


Presidential Nominees," headed by 
Governor Harold Hughes of Iowa; 
they were offered in the form of a 
minority report of the convention's 
Rules Committee. The Hughes com- 
mission's report, a highly interesting 
document, argues that the ‘“‘remark- 
able hodgepodge of systems" by 
which the state parties select their 
delegates to the convention ‘‘dis- 
plays considerably less fidelity to ba- 
sic democratic principles than a na- 
tion which claims to govern itself can 
safely tolerate." By way of documen- 
tation, it offered the fact that over 


* 600, or roughly one fifth, of the votes 


at the 1968 convention were cast by 
delegates who ** were selected by proc- 
esses which have included no means 
of voter participation since 1966. At 
no time, then, were the issues of this 
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represent in nominating the Demo- 
cratic candidate." In some states, 
the delegates were chosen by the 
governor; in some, by the state party 
executive committee; in some states, 
they were chosen by party conven- 
tion, the delegates to which may or 
may not have been chosen in open 
party caucuses. The processes may 
or may not have recognized minor- 
ity views along the way. 

The new rules create the possi- 
bility of extensive changes in the 
delegates to the next convention. 
How much difference they actually 
will make will depend on who is 
playing the game at the time, and 
how hard they go at it. There is 
little reason to expect the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee to rush 
forth to enforce the rules. The re- 
quirement for racial reform adopted 
in Atlantic City in 1964, an issue of 
much greater political importance 
with the electorate, lay dormant for 
some time, and was far from fully 
utilized in 1968. Moreover, it is 
doubtful that any serious presiden- 
tial candidate will set about chal- 
lenging the legitimacy of, say, the 
Illinois delegation. 

There are a surprising number of 
Democrats now holding office who 
would just as soon see the party lose 
this election, in order, as one put it, 
“to clean out the old crowd." 
Whether the *old crowd" would 
move on so willingly is questionable. 
Age and time are probably more 
important factors. Moreover, de- 
spite all the railing at the 1968 con- 
vention, there is substantial evidence 
that this same group might well have 
nominated Robert Kennedy. Even 
his thirty-six-year-old, largely un- 
known, officially noncandidate 
brother had a chance. The Ken- 
nedy forces, in both instances, pinned 
their hopes on none other than 
Mayor Daley (who was, they now 
say, supporting Robert Kennedy). 

There are other reasons some 
Democrats offer for the utility of a 
party loss. “Were stale,’ said one 
youngish Northern congressman 
(who apparently feels that his own 
prospects are safe enough), ‘‘and 
we do well politically knocking the 
other party’s program. More impor- 
tant, Pd rather see the Republicans 
settle the war than have the Demo- 
crats have to live with the conse- 
quences of another ‘loss,’ whichis what 


it would be pea Beary I think. 
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d b e more 
tain the des of a since t F he 
are more for him, than any libe 
could. The Democrats might wai 
to do more about the domest 
crisis, but they would be stymie 
with us baiting Nixon, and with h 
own following contained, he mig] 
be able to get more done." 


— Elizabeth B. Dre 








Czechoslovakia 





The chalked signposts for Moscov 
2000 kilometers, have long sint 
been scrubbed off Prague's walls c 
Soviet orders. They were put u 
to point the way home to the occi 
pation soldiers, and the troops wi 
not be leaving for a while. But tk 
signs still symbolize the hopes « 
Communist liberals here for salva; 
ing at least a part of Alexandt 
Dubéek's reform program. 

For the Czechs to look to Mo: 
cow now for aid toward that en 
may seem no more realistic tha 
trying to fight Moscow's armore 
divisions in August with prote 
speeches, poems, and broadcast 
Or was the resistance so futile? A 
though it is hard to speak of suc 
cesses or victories of any kind in th 
gloomy, uncertain atmosphere « 
this occupied capital, in a sen: 
the poets and writers did preva 
against the tanks. Their street cam 
paigns and secret broadcasts brough 
out an unprecedented display « 
national unity against the invader 
and this in turn upset the origin: 
Soviet plan for Czechoslovakia. 


Risky role 


The Soviet intervention was se 
up in two stages: a speedy an 
overwhelming military operatior 
and the formation of new, subsei 
vient Party and government leadei 
ships willing both to abandon th 
reform program and to legitimiz 
the appeal for troops. 

The first stage went off smoothly 
with the advantages of surprise an 
numerical superiority. Before mo: 
people knew what was happening 
key buildings were seized, Dubée 
and his lieutenants were arrestec 
and the Czechoslovak Army, ou 
numbered in any case by four t 
one, was neutralized. 

The second stage was a (ail 
from the start. The Soviets, tryin 
to pec MEE 1 Wn ci 
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vention, could find no Janos Kadar, 
and as the first days passed, it be- 
came more and more difficult for 
any of the wavering Presidium mem- 
bers to risk the role. Suspected 
collaborators were quickly identified 
by the clandestine stations, which 
were supplied with information di- 
rectly from the Presidium. Within 
hours, the names 
would go up on 
the walls all over the 
country. 

In the end, the Sovi- 
ets were faced with the 
equally unpalatable al- 
ternatives of forming 
an outright military 
dictatorship or releas- 
ing Dubéek and the 
other arrested leaders. 
They chose the latter. 

“It was the broad- 
casts that did it,” a 
doctor in Bratislava told 
me. “The nation was 
united as never before. 
There was not a single 
gap in our ranks, but 
the level of unity could 
be maintained only be- 
cause the stations kept 
telling us the rest of the 
country was with us." 


Toying 

Dubéek’s restoration 
hardly meant perma- 
nent security for his 
person, of course, and 
very little at all for his 
program of liberalization. The con- 
stant dangers to both were made 
clear while the occupation was in its 
first months. Prime Minister Old- 
rich Cernik signed an economic 
agreement tying Czechoslovakia even 
closer to the Soviet Union, and the 
Soviets seemed to be trying out a se- 
ries of alternatives to Dubéek. In the 
fall Moscow pressure forced first one, 
then another, liberal out of the 
Prague regime. 

The first alternative leader to Dub- 
éek with whom the Soviets seemed 
to be toying was Gustav Husak, Slo- 
vak Party chief who is popular in the 
provincial capital of Bratislava for 
the way he argues Slovak grievances 
against the majority Czechs. For a 
time, Husak's statements on fulfilling 
the demands of the occupation pow- 
ers got bigger play in the Moscow 
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ress than Dutt éek’s. But | those whe 
know the fifty-five-year-old Sloval 
leader do not count him as a poten. 
tial collaborator. He was, after all, z 
victim of the Stalinist political trial: 
of the fifties. 

Less is known of the motives of the 
second Soviet favorite, Zdenék Mly- 
nar, Party secretary and Presidium 
member. Mlynar seemed to be criti- 
cizing Dubček when he hit out in a 
television address against the '*mis- 
takes and neglect of the 
party leadership" in the 
eight months before the 
invasion. He, too, called 
for a more conciliatory 
line toward the Sovi- 
ets, and chimed in with 
Soviet attacks on the 
radical journals Liter- 
arm Listy and Student, 
now both banned. 

‘The economic agree- 
ment signed by Cernik 
in Moscow bound Czech- 
oslovakia to long-term 
deliveries of Soviet gas 
and other raw materi- 
als. Details were not 
made public, but it was 
clearly another part of 
the counterattack 
against the reforms of 
economic planner Pro- 
fessor Ota Sik. Sik was 
fired as deputy premier 
under Soviet pressure. 
TASS said his ideas 
were ‘‘dragging the 
country onto the road 
of capitalism." 

Like other planners 
in the bloc, including 
Russia, Sik sought to replace the 
restrictions of central planning with 
the flexibility of the market and 
to use profits as a gauge of efficiency, 
But he was more outspoken than 
his neighbors — he admitted that 
Czech workers were worse ofl 
under Communism than they were 
under capitalism — and he went fur- 
ther, demanding among other thing; 
convertibility of the koruna. 
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Testing 


Although the Soviet Union trade: 
more with the West than Czechoslo 
vakia, it feared the growth o 
Prague's business ties, particularh 
with neighboring West Germany 
and therefore refused the $400 mil 
lion hard currency loan Sik wantec 
so his plants could re-equip witl 
Western machinery. Now it seem 








likely that a good-sized loan will be! 
granted. Poland, East Germany, 
and Hungary all got them as a kind 
of consolation prize for the failure of 
their revolutions in 1953 and 1956. 
But payment will be in soft currency, 
which, like the economic agreement, 
will serve to re-integrate Czechoslo- 
vakia into Comecon. 

If past Kremlin history is any in- 
dication, the original Soviet scheme 
turned out to be a blunder that 
will have to be paid for by someone, 
and therein lie the hopes of the 
liberals in Prague. There are no 
electoral processes in Russia to re- 
pair political mistakes of this magni- 
tude, but the Politburo in the past 
has found the means to shuck off 
those responsible. It can take time, 
as in the removal of Nikita Khru- 
shchev two years after the Cuban 
missile pullout. 

The thinking in Prague is that 
when the consequences of Czecho- 
slovakia finally are faced, the victors 
will be those who opposed the in- 
tervention in the first place, and 
who could be expected to be more 
permissive of liberalization in the 
future. It is a view widely held, 
by journalists, writers, and students. 
Many of them add this thought, 
expressed by a philosophy student 
in Prague: “Even if there is no 
change at all in Moscow, we've 
tested our strength, and we can't 
be stopped." 











Empty victories 


These words would ring of empty 
romanticism if Prague were not in a 
part of Europe with a cherished, 
ancient tradition of intellectual en- 
gagement. The students on the bar- 
ricades and the Russians on their 
punitive expedition behaved not as 
Communists disputing conflicting 
interpretations of Marxism but as 
Central Europeans have always be- 
haved: big powers conquering little 
powers; little powers using wit, guile, 
and bravery to make the victories 
empty ones. Whether the occupiers 
come in transport planes or Haps- 
burg cavalry formations, there is the 
feeling that they have been here 
before, and that the Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, and Moravians have dealt 
with them in the past and managed 
to survive. 

Because of this background, the! 
Czechoslovakian liberal intellectuals 
have a position in Prague that their 
American counterparts never at-| 
tained in the United States, where| 















































































Graciela 


Graciela is a shy and timid three 
year old—a Chilean child. Her 
family, losing everything and 
terrorized by the recent earth- 
quake, fled from its destruction 
and arrived in Santiago homeless. 
A struggling Protestant Day 
School, just affiliated with 
Children, Incorporated, noting 
their hunger and extreme need, 
let them occupy rent free a small 
wooden shack of one windowless 
room with a dirt floor. There are 
three beds for a family of seven 
but only one mattress and 
insufficient covering. TB germs 
lurk in the dust of summer and 
sticky mud of winter. The father, 
when he can secure work, makes 
about $30 a month. Graciela has 
been squeezed into the crowded 
day School which is trying to 

help her family. 


Although the school manages to 
meet the Government's teaching 
standards, its buildings are 
flimsy, without electricity and in 
urgent need of repairs. 300 
children are enrolled with 85 
more approved for admission but 
money is lacking to accommodate 
them. Graciela, like the other 
Children, exists under sub-human 
conditions. The lunch which the 
school tries to provide, is the 
nearest thing to a real meal 
cruel poverty permits to most 
of these children. Insufficient and 
improper food bloats their bodies 
and weakens and stunts their 
development. 


Chile is a beautiful land with 
friendly people and bright, 
attractive children. But there are 
the Gracielas who have so 
pitifully little—they are 
"unfinished children". They have 
Such potential. Their lives could 
be so changed if they could be 
helped even a little. They could 
blossom out into lovable, bright 
and capable youngsters. 
Graciela's life can be changed, 
like that of other similarly needy 
children, her whole future could 
be broadened and the worried 
look in her little face could 
disappear if she were sponsored 
under the CI "Adoption Plan". 
The cost of an "adoption" is the 
same as in all the CI projects 
around the world—$10 a month. 





Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
Children, Incorporated 
Box 5381, Dept. A-11 Richmond, Virginia 23220 
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to the founding of the republic in 
1918 by the philosophy professor 
Tomas Masaryk, it was the poems, 
pamphlets, and speeches of the in- 
telligentsia that kept the idea of the 
nation alive. 

Another of those long periods may 
be starting now with underground 


journals and illegal leaflets supple- 


menting the news contained between 
the lines of the official press and 


censor-approved books. 


Despite the high degree of na- 
tional unity made possible by the 
intellectuals, not everyone is united 
in praising their role. In the bitter- 
ness that followed the end of active 
resistance, many voices were raised 
in criticism. Some resented the fact 
that the broadcasts stopped the 
street fighting. Others thought that 
the writers had too much power in 
the first place. 


Make-believe games 


It is true that without the impetus 
of the rebellious Writers’ Congress 
of the summer of 1967, or the student 
protest marches of last October, 
Stalinism of the Antonin Novotny 
style probably would have creaked 
along for another couple of years. 
Prague’s national museum, news- 
paper plants, and office buildings 
would not be pocked with bullet 
holes, and twenty-five Prague resi- 
dents, and an equal number in the 
provinces, most of them young, 
would not have been killed. 

But neither would the nation have 
had half a year of the kind of free- 
dom unknown for nearly a genera- 
tion: newspapers that put into type 
the complaints that people had only 
been able to whisper, political clubs 
that argued that the Communist 
Party ought to go into opposition 
for a while, books that told of the 
horrors of the Stalin era political 
trials, and courts that rehabilitated 
the victims who still survived. Now, 
most of the important political gains 
have been rescinded by the Russians, 
and even Dubéek’s own popularity 
may wane as he is forced to help 
carry out further unpleasant mea- 
sures. 

Whatever remains, many Czechs 
agree that the journalists and writ- 
ers at least should have become more 
restrained after the warnings of the 
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July. But in many ^ ways, the press 
and broadcast corps in Prague was 
like a talented football team that 
had been limited to practicing scrim- 
mages for many years, developing 
dazzling techniques that the public 
never was permitted to see. Sud- 
denly the team was allowed to play 
before an audience and compete 
for real goals. It was impossible 
from that point to return to the 
make-believe games. 

At the end of the Bratislava sum- 
mit, when Premier Cernik called 
the journalists together and told 
them it had been secretly agreed to 
reimpose restraints on the press and 
that attacks on the Soviet Union 
must stop, one editor asked, ‘‘Does 
that mean you want us to go back 
to writing about the Bulgarian apple 
crop?" That, of course, is exactly 
what the Soviets wanted. 

They did not realize that the 
Prague liberalization process was 
developing into one of the best argu- 
ments for Communism that the sys- 
tem has yet produced. If left alone, 
it would have been a symbol and 
example for all the growing currents 
of leftist sentiment in universities 
and intellectual circles. The West 
would have had to produce new 
arguments to replace the easy ones 
it has been using. It is questionable 
whether Dubéek and his theorists 
could have succeeded even without 
the pressures from outside. Cer- 
tainly their refusal to put the system 
to the test of a free, unweighted 
vote raises the suspicion that it was 
not full democracy that they had in 
mind, if it imperiled the Communist 
Party. But since the morning of 
August 21, no one will ever know. 


Repeat 


The Russians attacked because the 
same liberal Communism that was 
proving so attractive to the Western 
radicals was even more attractive 
to liberals in Moscow, East Berlin, 
or Warsaw. 

The Soviets also were not sure 
that Dubcek could keep control of 
events, even though he was follow- 
ing a course much more circumspect 
than the one followed by Imre 
Nagy in Hungary, 1956. When Dub- 
éek failed to shut off the press and 
the street-corner speakers after Ci- 
erna and Bratislava, however, the 
specter of Hungary must have seemed 
very real. 
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streets of Prague, the Budapest situ- 
ation seemed to be repeating itself. 
Students bounced paving stones off 
tank turrets. Soviet soldiers fired 
above and into crowds. 


or 
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Unfriendly, unprovocative 


At about this time, the appeals of 
the secret stations began. Two So- 
viet tanks had been burned out, 
but hundreds remained. The street 
crowds were urged not to try to 
defend the radio building. The only 
result could be another Budapest, 
and in any case, secret transmitters 
were already operating elsewhere. 
It was the start of the second phase 
of the resistance, with the broad- 
casters in control. 

Listening to the clandestine sta- 
tions was a moving experience even 
without being able to recognize more 
than a few words. To avoid detec- 
tion, the half-dozen stations operat- 
ing at any one time would take turns 
coming on the air. They would 
broadcast news, appeals, and warn- 
ings, call in another station, then 
disappear. Their basic message was 
a call for national resistance by 
every nonviolent means possible. 
“Plaster the streets with ‘Russians 
go home’ signs. Paint over direction 
signs on highways, or change the 
destinations from Prague and Brno 
to Moscow and Kiev; unscrew the 
enameled red and white street signs 
from buildings; take off the house 
numbers; disconnect the wires on 
the Soviet-controlled loudspeaker 
systems in the cities; make speeches, 
debate the Russian soldiers on street 
corners, but be neither friendly nor 
provocative. Above all, do not lift 
a stone, or allow your children in 
the streets with even a toy pistol; 
the result could be another battle 
of Budapest and another occupation 
government." 

The street slogans and posters 
went up overnight. Villages had 
hundreds, cities tens of thousands. 
One short downtown block in Brno 
had 576 different signs in its show 
windows and on buildings. Some 
were dramatic, such as the map of 
Czechoslovakia with daggers thrust 
into it from five different directions. 
Some were ingenious — a Hitler 
mustache on Brezhnev's picture, a 
swastika inside the Soviet star. 
There were some excellent artistic 
efforts, including a collage depicting 
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a fat Russian gnawing on a pork 
chop out of a Czech road map, and 
a pop art enlargement of an eye and 
a single huge tear. But most simply 
stated and repeated a simple mes- 
sage: aggressors, occupiers, go home. 

There would have been a re- 
sistance movement without the direc- 
tion of the journalists who went into 
hiding and kept up the broadcasts, 
of course, but the results might have 
been different. There is evidence 
that the whole job of coordination 
and direction was planned in ad- 
vance, at a time when no one else 
seriously believed that.the Russian 
troops would attack. It seems clear 
that the excellent communications 
facilities of the Czechoslovak Army 
provided the technical means, al- 
though government jamming sta- 
tions and some amateur equipment 
also may have been used. 

In the view of some Czechs and 
Slovaks, it was an effort that should 
have been put to better use. If 
there had been a real fight, this 
argument goes, the Soviets would 
have had their hands burned and 
would be easier to deal with now. 

“This country didn’t fight back 
at Munich, or in the 1948 coup, or 
this time," a Brno engineer ob- 
served. ‘‘These are heavy moral 
burdens. The loss of life would have 
been terrible, but it would have done 
something for the country.” 

In most conversations, however, 
the emphasis is on the futility of 
armed resistance. The deaths might 
have run into the hundreds or 
thousands. Prague’s treasured streets 
of baroque buildings, Bratislava’s 
Renaissance squares would have 
been rubble. Refugees would have 
poured into Austria by the tens of 
thousands, as in 1956. 


New age of suspicion 


It is true that a new age of sus- 
picion has descended on Prague, 
Rumors speed around hotel lobbies; 
unpopular waiters are pointed out 
as Soviet agents; Party and govern- 
ment officials never seem able to 
keep appointments or answer ques- 
tions. The atmosphere, in short, is 
back to what it was under Novotny, 
and the writers’ talk of continuing 
liberalization, with or without 
changes in Moscow, seems remote, 
impossible, crazy. 

At such times, it is reassuring to 
recall that it was also under Novotny 
that the theory and aims of the 
Prague reforms were conceived. The 
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Alcoa helped develop 
light poles that die 
for people. 


It's no accident. 


At 60 mph you careen off the road 
and see the massive light pole— 
dead ahead. At impact it breaks from 
its base, then vaults up and out of 
sight. Your car slows. You get a 
chance to regain control. 

What happened to the Alcoa? 
Aluminum pole wasn't an accident. 

It was designed to break away— 

not to stop you dead. And it's also no 
accident that most of these aluminum 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


poles can be brought back to life in 
the repair shop. They can be repaired, 
polished and returned to service— 
for a fraction of their original cost. 
On the highway, in oceanography, 
packaging and a dozen other fields, 
52,000 Alcoans on seven continents 
like to do the unlikely. Try us. A 
Chances are we'll come back 

with a new approach; a change for 
the better. 
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bouncing as long as you do. 















Writers’ Congress and the student 
marches were the immediate im- 
petus for the advent of Dubček, but | 
they did not just suddenly happen. 
Vaclav Havel’s satirical theater 
was founded, under enormous diffi- | 
culties, ten years ago, and in up-and- 
down battles with the censors he 
was able to prepare the ground for | 
reform with plays showing up the 
stupidities of the system. The critical 





writings of Ladislav Mnacko and! 
others performed the same function, 
as did the famous Czech films. 
These and other acts of protest. 
were possible because of the dilemma 
of every repressive regime, Soviet, | 
Czarist, or Austro-Hungarian. [t| 
needs plays that people will go to. 
see and books that they will read 
as much as it needs censors. Some- | 
times the censor prevails, sometimes 
the poet. In Czechoslovakia, the 
weight is sure to be on the side of 
the censor for some time to come, 
but just as surely, it will eventually 
have to shift. — Donald Shanor 








France 





“These are hard days for author- 
Ity. Current custom attacks it and 
legislation tends to weaken it. In 
the home and in the factory, in the 
state and in the street it arouses im- 
patience and criticism rather than 
confidence and obedience. Jostled 
from below whenever it shows its! 
head, it has come to doubt itself, to 
feel its way, to assert itself at the! 
wrong moment; when it is unsure, 
with reticence, excuses and extreme 
caution; when it is overconfident, 
harshly, roughly and with a niggling | 
formalism." | 

Charles de Gaulle wrote these ob- 
servations on the French scene back 
in the 1920s, in the aftermath of the 
First World War. They first ap- 
peared in print in 1932 in The Edge 
of the Sword, a slim volume of his 
essays on the problems and applica- 
tion of power which remains basic 
reading for any appreciation of the 
General and how he operates. The 
events of last May and June ac- 
curately mirrored the picture of 
hard days for authority drawn by 
De Gaulle of France forty years be- 
fore. In the wake of those events, 
the French President acted com- 
pletely in accordance with the prin- 
ciples he laid down in The Edge of the 
Sword. 











Someone still makes wines 
in the tradition of yesteryear 


The taste of our fine dinner wines starts the day our 
cellarmaster, Brother Timothy, selects the grapes. His trained 
palate follows a delicate Napa Valley Chenin Blanc to maturity... 
recognizes when the Pinot Chardonnay is ready to go from 
the oaken casks to the bottle... gives a final nod to his luscious 
California Sauternes. For he knows each wine has its own 
character. And he brings it to life slowly. Patiently. In the 
old-world manner. There's a memory of things past in the taste 
of every dinner wine we make. Sinporit. 
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— He saw as his first task the recon- 
-solidation of his personal power and 
-authority. It had been badly shaken 
by his own miscalculations of the 
peoed of his country and the serious- 
n Less of the troubles which engulfed 
h is government, by hesitation and 
uncertainty in the handling of the 
crisis, and above all, by the shatter- 
ing economic effecty:-of one “of 
"the most complete strike shutdowns 
which any democracy has suffered 
-in normal peacetime. The device 
- which De Gaulle chose to reassert 
— his personal power, once the crisis 
- had been overcome, was simple, 
r “typical, and ruthless. He fired the 
- man who had been his greatest 
- strength and the architect of his 
victory, Prime Minister Georges 
| ? Pompidou. 

Pompidou served as Prime Min- 
3 “ister for six and a half years, longer 
‘than any other Premier in this 
century. Moreover, he was closer to 
be ing a “friend” of General de. 
Gaulles than anybody else in the 
3 Bunny. He was an intimate per- 
sonal and financial adviser of the 
— General's for years before De Gaulle 
EP icked him from the Rothschild 
banking organization to run the 
E government. At key moments dur- 
. ing the worst of the May-June trou- 
_ bles, Pompidou was the lone symbol 
- and instrument of government au- 
- thority. De Gaulle remained silent, 
- aloof, and apparently uncertain. 
- (According to his own subsequent 
_ testimony, he debated whether to 
remain in office or not.) It was 
-— Pompidou who decided on reform 
E concessions to the student demon- 
- Strators, Pompidou who kept the 
. police from using gunfire, Pompidou 
a who negotiated almost nonstop for 
Eoo -eight hours to put together the 
vast wage package which became the 
- basis for the strike settlements. Then, 
when De Gaulle came down out of 
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PURIS nced Pu deci- 
sion to remain at the helm and dis- 
solve the National Assembly, it was 
Pompidou again who organized the 
election campaign, roused the “‘bour- 
geois backlash”? against the French 
Left, and led the Gaullist Union for 
Defense of the Republic to an in- 
credible victory which gave De 
Gaulle control of Parliament by 
over 200 seats for the next five years. 

But precisely because of all these 
services and successes, he was dis- 
missed. In the philosophy of the 
author of 74e Edge of the Sword, 
power which is shared is power dim- 
inished. The abrupt removal of 
Pompidou was the most effective 
and dramatic way De Gaulle could 
possibly have chosen to demonstrate 
to his unruly nation and to the 
world who was still the boss here. 
As one of his former ministers once 
wrote: **On the chessboard on which 
he plays, there can be no friendship 
between the knight which is moved 
and the hand that moves it.” 


Son et lumiére 


Thus the surface effect which De 
Gaulle desired has been achieved, 
for the time being anyway — the 
image of France once again calm 
and obedient after its brash escape 
from authority; Gaullist power su- 
preme, intact, unchallenged, and 
undisturbed. The only trouble is 
that De Gaulle often seems to be 
more concerned with the accouter- 
ments of power rather than with its 
substance. Since the May-June 
events, Gaullism has looked more 
than ever like a son et lumiere pro- 
duction. 

De Gaulle had mounted the 
heights before the troubles broke. In 
early May, Paris was about to play 
host to the Vietnam peace talks, a 
clear diplomatic victory for De 
Gaulle after four years of denounc- 
ing the American course in South- 
east Asia. He was ready to take off 
on a state visit to Rumania — part of 
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two power Deor over Europe. WIDE 
the storm broke, it was said in Paris | 
of the President's mission to Ruma- 
nia, *De Gaulle intervenes in the 
internal affairs of every country but 
France." 


Emotional chemistry 


De Gaulle's descent was rapid and 
dramatic, accompanied by violence 
and economic disaster. Not since 
the days of the Paris Commune in 
1871 had the country witnessed such 
an uprising of students and labor, 
dominating the streets and the fac- - 
tories. Some spontaneous emotional 
chemistry achieved overnight what 
no trade union movement could have 
done: a strike of more than 10 mil- 
lion workers, tying up almost every 
factory of any size throughout the 
whole country. 

It was, however, a revolution with | 
a difference. In Paris, not a shot 
was fired during the entire turbulent 
four weeks, except tear-gas concus- — 
sion grenades launched from rifles by - 
the police. There were of course - 
endless postcrisis tales of police 
brutality, and plenty of students 
were beaten up and ruthlessly han- | 
dled on the streets and in the police | 
stations. But the Republican Secu- 
rity Company men are not hired for 
brains or charm; the handling af 
the affair from beginning to end 
does not compare too unfavorably 
with similar operations in the United 
States in recent months. 

In the end, while Pompidou 
directed the tactical battles of the 
street and the conference table, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle waited and watched 
for the moment to stage his counter- 
attack. For the third time in his life 
— 1940, 1958, 1968 — De Gaulle 
showed his ability to turn national 
disaster into personal triumph. 

The government which Maurice. 
Couve de Murville then formed 
after Pompidou's dismissal turned 
out to be almost indistinguishable 
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from the | Cabinet which | jj iubere. 

"The new Prime Minister is a man of 
is great intelligence and ability, with a 
- vast and intimate knowledge of the 
workings of diplomacy, finance, and 
government. But he is first of all De 
Gaulle’s faithful servant and would 
never regafd himself as anything 
else. As a Protestant in a Catholic 
country, he scarcely registers at all 


politically. 










Faceless and Gaullist 


Thus, the regime which drifted 
into the crisis is even more faceless 
and Gaullist than before. The prob- 
lems which the crisis exposed and 
which the government now faces are 
problems which it should have been 
facing five years ago — the educa- 
tion explosion, need for decentral- 
ization of Frances  Napoleonic 
administrative structure, concerted 
regional development, better popula- 
tion distribution, industrial expan- 
sion and productivity, the eternal 
farm problem, better distribution of 
the national budget, more refrigera- 
tors, and fewer nuclear bombs. The 
problems have been here all along, 
but Gaullism by its nature seems to 
reinforce conservatism and tradi- 
tionalism. Until the events of May 
and June, economic problems were 
"kept submerged and not allowed to 
disturb France's artificial calm — 
— not even the problem of half a 
million unemployed. 

Essentially France is an under- 
developed country. Alongside Great 
Britain and West Germany, which 
play a much bigger role in world 
trade, it is easy to forget that France 
is almost twice the size of either in 
area, with about 5 million fewer 
people. France has about 92 in- 
habitants per square  kilometer 
against 240 in West Germany and 
225 in Britain. Nearly half the 
French people live in villages and 
towns of fewer than 2000 inhabitants. 
On the other hand, even though 17 
percent of France's population is 
engaged in farming, where incomes 
are low (against 10 percent farmers 
in West Germany and less than 4 
percent in Britain), the French still 
have achieved a higher per capita 
| income than either of their big 
European neighbors. The most re- 
cent OECD figures show a $2060 
annual average for each Frenchman, 
..$2010 for West Germans, and $1910 
l Lfor the British. 

- In other words, the French do well 
Ben as far as they have 
E. 









n but the country could expand 
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and do enormously better. It is, after 
all, a land of incomparable natural 
richness and balance, the closest to 
self-sufficiency of all nations of com- 
parable size anywhere in the world. 
It could support millions more in 
population, feed more, and produce 
more. In agriculture, fewer farmers 
with better equipment could easily 
increase the farm output, with higher 
per capita income as well. If the 
farm population could be reduced 
by 5 to 7 percent, and this man- 
power transferred to factories, it 
would mean more mouths to feed 
in the towns and cities plus more 
industrial production. But to move 
a nation takes more than son et 
lumière. 

Paradoxically, one of the major 
impediments to France’s achieving 
its full economic and social capac- 
ities is Paris itself — the overwhelm- 
ing political, economic, administra- 
tive, financial, educational, and 
psychological centralization of ev- 
erything French in the capital. Paris 
grows and grows — now past the 9 
million mark, with 20 percent of the 
French population concentrated in 
the Greater Paris area. The next 
largest French city is Marseilles, 
and it has not yet even passed the 
million mark. After that comes 
Lyon, with fewer than 700,000 peo- 
ple, and then Bordeaux and Lille, 
with barely half a million each. 
There is no French area of popula- 
tion and economic and productive 
concentration such as Manchester- 
Liverpool or Birmingham-Coventry 
in Britain; the Ruhr, Hamburg, 
Munich, or Frankfurt districts in 
West Germany; Turin or Milan in 
Italy. 

As a result, an area like Brittany, 
once healthy and prosperous in 
simpler economie times and still at 
least as independent and national- 
istically prideful as, say, Quebec, 
watches its farms turn to grass, its 
fishing fleet rusting away, and its 
small local industries closing down 
for lack of business or capital. The 
roads are poor, and it takes six or 
seven hours for trucks to drive to the 
capital, which means that Brittany 
farmers cannot even compete with 
Dutch ones in Paris shops, now that 
the Common Market is beginning 
to have its full effect. It is an exam- 
ple of a region which once con- 
tributed to France's greatness and 
now contributes to its problems. 

But under the centralized admin- 
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F Coming in 
- the Atlantic 


With the presidential election 
. out of the way, we hope in coming 
= issues to bring into focus some of 
= the pressing issues confronting the 
— new Administration and to suggest 
- some of the ways of addressing 
= them. Soon in these pages Senator 
— Eugene MeCarthy will be 
— discussing THE CHANGING NA- 
Æ LURE OF POLITICS AND 
= GOVERNMENT, Bil Moy- 
- ers will examine THE FUTURE 
Æ OF THE DEMOCRATS, and 
= Hiehard Whalen will be 
writing about RICHARD NIXON 
> AND THE GOP. From Paris 
Boss Terrill tells WHERE 
» THE PEACE TALKS REALLY 
— STAND, while the long-range 
lesson which the new President 
- must hope to draw from the Viet- 
- mam involvement will be dealt 
= with in Installment Two of our 
— symposium in NO MORE VIET- 
T NAMS? 


— A Also in store: 
Ry se ee ee AMO 


— Another great new story, PIC- 
> TURES OF FIDELMAN, by 
J. Bernard Malamud 


A fascinating and controversial 
look at the hazards and the socio- 
logical problems (must you be 
licensed to have a baby?) that 
come with LIVING IN A BIO- 
LOGICAL REVOLUTION by 
the accomplished historian Don- 
ald Fleming 


MYTH AND REALITY IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST by former 
ambassador Charles Yost 


DESTROYERS, DEFILERS, 
AND CONFUSERS OF MEN by 
George Elliott 


WRITING IN THE DARK by 
Alfred Kazin 


HUNGER IN AMERICA, a 
careful telling of a political horror 
story by Elizabeth B. Drew 
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structure established by 
Napoleon over a century and a half 
ago, in which each département is 
run by a prefect appointed from 
Paris, local initiative becomes a long 
and stifling uphill struggle with the 
bureaucracy of the capital. In any 
hétel de ville in the country, you can 
collect stories about how plans for a 
road, for a schoolroom, or even a 
monument to the local war dead 
must wait for decision in Paris. 
Mayor Gaston Defferre of Marseilles 
says: "Before I can appoint a new 
secretary to the Marseilles hospital 
board I have to have the signatures 
of three ministers in Paris." 
Overblown centralization affects 
education no less than government 
administration and regional develop- 
ment. France has twenty-three state 
universities, all rigidly controlled and 
directed as to budgets, teaching staff, 
curricula, buildings, and adminis- 
tration by the Ministry of Education 
in Paris. At the top is the Sorbonne 
— the Promised Land for any aspir- 
ing professor in the provinces. ‘There 
are no private universities in France 
(again a decree by Napoleon) — 
no Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Ox- 
ford, or Cambridge. No industrial- 
ist in France would dream of endow- 
ing aschool. ‘The French educational 
system has been admirable in 
producing an elite from its grandes 
écoles, the graduate schools where it 
trains its civil servants and scientists 
after rigorous screening from below. 
But this very success has also con- 
tributed to the rigidity and stuffiness 
of the system which produced the 
student explosion of May and June. 
Decentralization and greater au- 
tonomy for the provincial univer- 
sities seem at least to be a chief 
priority for the new education min- 
ister, Edgar Faure, who, as the only 
politician of the Fourth Republic 
who is serving General de Gaulle, is 
the most ambitious and active mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. He has been 
giving interviews and making public 
statements overtime in the hopes of 
defusing the students before the 
universities reopen in mid-Novem- 
ber, with a large assist from the 
police and the public works depart- 
ment, which has emplaced a thick 
layer of asphalt over the cobblestone 
streets of the Left Bank as a deterrent 
against another round of barricade 
battles in the winter. But the educa- 
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If you can't serve 
in the pueblos, 
send Gloria Perez. 


Young nurses like Gloria Perez 
— trained at the United Church- 
supported Ryder Hospital in Huma- 
cao, Puerto Rico — serve in the 
pueblos. They care for the poor. 

Funds for their training come 
from the United Church Board for 
Homeland Ministries. These funds 
represent the donations of young 
people and old people of a// income 
groups. 

If you can't serve in the pueblos, 
consider a Conditional Gift to the 
Board for Homeland Ministries. 
Whether it's a small gift or very 
large, we guarantee you a return of 
up to 896 per year on the principal 
sum for the rest of your life. With 
beneficial tax advantages. The exact 
rate of return depends on your 
present age. 

Through your gift, you'll help 
care for the poor in a myriad of 
Christian programs. Send for our 
brochure on. Conditional Gifts. 


UNITED CHURCH 


BOARD FOR HOMELAND MINISTRIES 


Rev. Howard E. Spragg, Treasurer 
287 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10010 


l'd like to know what yield | would 
receive on a Conditional Gift and the 
different types of work | would be 
supporting. 
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vide libraries, lecture halls, and 
dormitories. 

For President de Gaulle, postcrisis 
reform centers almost entirely on the 
word *'participation." In education, 
it has already been decreed that 
schools are now to organize councils 
of teachers, students, parents, and 
community leaders to discuss school 
problems and decide local policies 
within the framework laid down by 
the Ministry of Education. All this 
has produced a cynical student con- 
jugation exercise: *I participate, 
you participate, he participates, we 
participate, they rule." 

In industry, De Gaulle has de- 
creed that participation will mean 
that *all should be adequately in- 
formed of the enterprise's operation 
and be able, through representatives 
freely nominated by them all, to 
participate in the company and its 
councils so as to defend their inter- 
est, viewpoints and proposals." But 
the French President is almost alone 
in his enthusiasm for the scheme. 
‘Trade union leaders sneer at it as a 
diversion and delusion so far as 
labor's true interests are concerned, 
and management does not want to 
be saddled with yet another layer of 
obstruction in decision-making. 


Prestige vs. reform 


Nevertheless, with an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the National Assem- 
bly, and with the French Left at its 
lowest ebb in half a century, De 
Gaulle will certainly have his way, 
and there will be a participation 
law. There will also be new decrees 
which, in Couve de Murville’s 
words, will recognize ‘“‘the need for 
Paris to delegate wider powers to the 
local authorities beginning with the 
prefects, and the need for a certain 
degree of decentralization in favor of 
local governments." 

All of this will of course keep the 
legislature occupied and the French 
bureaucracy busy turning out more 
paper — but will it really change 
much in France, is it the kind of re- 
form which France needs? Pierre 
Uri, the distinguished French econo- 
mist, is one who has strong doubts. 

"What is at stake is a major policy 
reversal," he has written. “Prestige 
projects have retarded national 


growth. The tax system is worn out 
and its rates cannot be increased 
without making the inequities even 
. worse. 


Overhaul of the budget, 
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radical reform of taxation and abso-| , 
lute priority for industrial growth 
would have to be carried out to- 
gether. The main obstacle is raised 
by the nature of Gaullism. It has 
tried to have France do alone what 
can only be done by Europe as a 
whole. Now in the economic as well 
as the diplomatic field the time has 
come to tailor action to the true 
stature of the country." 
















Trouble next time 


But having finally exploded a 
French H-bomb in the far Pacific in 
August, in the middle of the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis, President de Gaulle 
is not about to order any such major 
reversal of his policies of the last ten 
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years. Those in France and else- 

where in Europe who have felt that of them all, 

the Czech crisis ought to signal a i 1 
new impulse toward greater integra- Seagram s VO.Canadian. 






Known by the company 
It keeps. 


tion of Western Europe — in par- 
ticular, British entry into the Com- 
mon Market — will find De Gaulle 
equally determined that his policy 
of “breaking up the power blocs" is 
correct whatever the Russians are 
doing to Eastern Europe, and that 
this is no time for new ventures in 
Western European integration. 
Meanwhile, although police con- 
trol of the Latin Quarter and would- 
be student demonstrators will un- 
doubtedly be firm and ruthlessly 
effective this winter, the police can 
do nothing about rising unemploy- 
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ment, rising cost of living, increased = 

budget deficit, continuing balance- 85: 

of-payments deficit, and falling na- ATI 

tional currency reserves. Í CANADIAN E E: 


In this situation, the Gaullist 
reform measures — in particular, 
participation — are going to seem 
increasingly irrelevant to France's 
real problems. Whether this bursts 
into renewed violence and demon- 
strations once again is anybody's 
guess, but most informed observers 
here think that the trouble will start 
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next time with labor, not the stu- CANADIAN WHISKY - 
dents. Pompidou, who remains the x ee p 
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the country next to De Gaulle, 
may well be glad that he is sidelined 
and sitting out the next round. 


— Don Cook 
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A Bian Justin Kaplan 
Str: Reviewing my Stephen Crane 
in the September Atlantic, Justin 
Kaplan (“Pink Badge of Courage") 
on plains that I do not make ‘“‘an 
‘Imaginative leap into Crane’s inner 
life to find out what it was like for 
hi n." However, that would fiction- 
ali ize the life, as Louis Zara has done 
E his novel Sarit Crane, Dark Rider, 

book which is of no use to the 
biographer because fact and fiction 
re intertwined. Nor is there any 
need to make imaginative leaps into 
ane’s inner life since Crane him- 
self reported what it was like for him 
to experience the demiworld of the 
the Commodore disaster, and the 
battlefields of Greece and Cuba. 
-. Kaplan complains that I have 
“pretty consistently avoided or sup- 
pressed speculations of anything 
(o aer than a purely circumstantial 
-nature," but in the biography as 
et history speculations are precisely 
what ought to be avoided. 
— Kaplan scoffs at that ‘‘will-o’-the- 
wisp of American literary scholar- 
(8 ship, ‘the definitive critical biog- 
P- phy. >> Whereas my Stephen Crane 
fuses biography with literary crit- 
E: 'ism, Berryman's Crane is devoid of 
' critical scrutiny of The Red Badge of 
E s. and Kaplan's Mr. Clemens 
ind Mark Twain avoids literary crit- 
jicism even of Huckleberry Finn. 

. Justin Kaplan unjustly d 

‘some errors in my *factuality," er- 
m ors which reviewer Kaplan — a 
former editor in trade publishing — 
3 zt ows full well are typos. The 
- middle initial of E. W. Townsend 
2 . “appears correctly the first time,’ 
| . says Kaplan justly; but it next ap- 
X pears as Edward E. Townsend. Re- 
viewer Kaplan detects ‘“‘two terrible 
. errors” in my rendering of Ouida's 
— real name. One of the two terrible 
2 errors is the obvious printer’s error 
_of “Lousie” for the intended Louise. 
- Another error — almost as Meus 
E. — is the misprint of **O'Henry" 
stead of O. Henry. This O. PR 
E . misprint and many other typos have 
|o already been corrected in the June 
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second printing of my Stephen Crane. 
How unjust of Justin to quibble 
about such petty typos! His claim 
that my book is “loaded with repeti- 
tions" indicates that he read it in 
galley prior to book publication, for 
I have researched the book solely 
for repetitions and can find none. 
R. W. STALLMAN 
Storrs, Conn. 


Mr. Kaplan replies: 

Mr. Stallman says ‘speculations 
are precisely what ought to be 
avoided." But any account of a life 
is bound to be speculative (something 
has got to be left out, even in 
"definitive" biographies of Stephen 
Crane). The biographer’s decision 
that some things in a man’s life are 
more important than others is spec- 
ulative. Literary criticism is specu- 
lative. Mr. Stallman has been writ- 
ing speculative biography all along. 

What counts is how well specula- 
tions stand up, how much sense they 
make in terms of the data and a 
man’s life-style. The alternative to 
the kind of book Mr. Stallman de- 
fends is not, as he suggests, fiction or 
fictionalized biography, and the 
"imaginative leap" that I missed 
in his book is not a matter of in- 
vention. It has to do with the 
connections the biographer makes 
between one thing and another, what 
he puts in and how he shapes it. 
It’s a matter of “style,” in a very 
broad sense. I missed in Mr. Stall- 
man's biography some acute sense of 
the order of importance of various 
classes of data. That’s why I ended 
up feeling that for five hundred 
pages or so he had marched and 
countermarched me through a land- 
scape in which shrubs and moun- 
tains, sparrows and big black bears 
were all pretty much the same size. 

He speculates — speculates — 
that I based my review on a reading 
of galley proofs because I claimed 
the book was “loaded with repeti- 
tions," whereas he has *researched" 
the finished book ‘‘and can find 


none." 
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First of all, to answer Mr. Stall- 
man's speculation, I read and took 
my notes on the finished book, not 
proofs. Second, let me cite one of . 
the various series of repetitions I. 
had in mind, and that Mr. Stallman 
can't find. On page 33 he tells us 
that Crane was ‘‘a good shot"; on . 
page 37 he again tells us that Crane 
was ‘‘a good shot"; and on page 38 
he quotes Crane's niece — “ ‘My - 
uncle was a good shot. " Even if this - 
were a biography of Lee Harvey 
Oswald, you'd begin to wonder if 
the author knew what he was up to. 


A bas Carter Harman 


Sin: It may be stimulating to Carter 
Harman (“The Revolt of the Com- 
posers,” September Atlantic) to catch 
up with ideas current for at least 
twenty-five years, but it is curiously 
myopic of the Atlantic to publish such - 
a rehash. 

When not dealing with the obvi- - 
ous, Harman's comments are re- 
vealingly inaccurate. His claim that - 
“the first overt step in the secession 
of the composers from the musical — 
establishment was taken in 1962,” 
if it means anything, probably 
means ‘‘the first time the establish- - 
ment blessed the idea with money." 
His reference to Rockefeller Founda- 
tion support as a sign of progress 
shows the practical basis of his rev- - 
olutionary urges. Besides, the Com- - 
poser's Press was already publishing 
widely in the forties as an outlet for - 
just the kind of ‘“‘waking up" by 
composers which he celebrates; their- 
desire to hear and circulate their 
new works. Grant him this: he. 
speaks of a very real problem, about. 
which far more articulate voices than - 
his have long been raised. He admits 
that popular music is *'the latest. 
thing," and then ignores, or fails. 
to comprehend, the implications of 
what he just said. Largely passed 
over is the pervasive effect of com- 
munications media in shaping musi- 






cal tastes; to the extent that com- 
posers can be said to have tastes, 
they ı must be included. — | (o Eg 
mU 
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Since he is an avowed disciple 
of the “revolution,” he cannot face 
the possibility that composers them- 
selves are afflicted with a vacuous 
dearth of anything to say, and thus 
fail to initiate the flow of com- | 
munication which he rightfully ex- 
tols. It is a flashier gesture to 
blame it all on the demagoguery: 
of the merchant and the inertia of 
the masses. | 

ROYAL STANTON | 
Chairman, Fine Arts Division, De Anza College 
Cupertino, Calif. | 


A bas Stanley Kauffmann 


Sir: Just why the Atlantic would | 
pick someone from the New Republic | 
to review a novel by James Gould 
Cozzens (Morning Noon and Night) is| 
incomprehensible. Certainly the 
tenor of the review could have been | 
predicted before the book was even 
published. The reviews of coterie 
critics to Cozzens’ novels are asl 
stylized as the mating dance of the 
whooping crane. 

Stanley Kauffmann (“Aimez-vous | 
Brahmins?", September Atlantic) ex- 
poses his preconceptions when he| 
selects for citation Dwight Mac- 
donald’s *famous blast? wherein a| 
pretentious hack pretended that By 
Love Possessed was anti-Semitic. 

Kauffmann complains that Mr. 
Cozzens, “during the last twenty | 
years," has *lived increasingly in 
" No manifestos, no signing | 








isolation. 
of petitions, no making the scene at | 
protest rallies — just a professional | 
devoting himself to his profession. 
What a bore! 

Mr. Cozzens, Kauffmann then in- 
forms us, “was always a conserva- 
tive — literary, social, and politi- | 
cal.” Curiously, Kauffmann does 
not bother to inform us that many | 
of Mr. Cozzens’ worst detractors are 
past or present Marxists. 

Kauffmann asserts that Mr. Coz- | 
zens’ new book “is the work of al 
man who not only hates modern | 
changes but convinces us that he! 
would probably have hated life at| 
any time. " This is arrant| 
nonsense. | 

Whether Mr. Cozzens in private | 
life is or is not a conservative, [| 
do not know. Or what Kauffmann 
means when he uses the word so 
freely. The circumstance is irrele- 
vant. The important thing is that. 
Mr. Cozzens lays bare for us facets. 
of the American character, the| 
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— living novelist. His characters need 
E not be admirable (especially to 
= coterie critics) to be human, to be 


— real, and to be honestly delineated. 


PauL W. FERRIS 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Be A bas Joan Baez 


Str: Joan Baez (“My Life Is a Crystal 


EU Teardrop,” August Atlantic) has not 
7. a very accurate memory of the six 
—- weeks she spent at the Perkins 
— School. She was not dismissed. I 


=€ have her own letter of resignation in 


RU 


my file, and no complaints have 


"T. 
us 


~ been made against her. 

—. She was quite good in her work 
— A with the small children for whom she 
=~ cared, though not, of course, for 
— . twenty hours a day. She was un- 
— . usual inasmuch as she did wander 

- around the campus barefoot, and 


A n Á 


T 
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some of the more staid members of 


~ the staff urged me to rebuke her, 
— — but I felt that the coming of cold 
- weather would take care of this 
— without any problem. She did ab- 


sent herself a certain amount to 


si 


sing in the coffee shops around 
- Harvard Square, but not as far as 


MC 


4 zl know to the neglect of her duties. 
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and greater skill than any other. 
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her heart was in other things and 
that sooner or later she would leave 
us. 

Her account of revulsion over the 
sight of a physically handicapped 
child is, of course, unfortunate. 
Excessive sensitivity is all very well 
in the self-centered, but not in those 
who serve, and in her article she 
has made clear that the care of 
children was not likely to be of great 
interest to her. 

A school like Perkins can absorb 
much criticism. It is hurtful to 
our staff to hear our children de- 
scribed so crudely. Indeed, the 
little boy she describes so pitifully 
is turning out to be a fine young 
man, as do most of our children. 

EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE 
Director, Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown, Mass. 


À bas McGeorge Bundy 


Sır: McGeorge Bundy (“Faculty 
Power,” September Atlantic) is either 
very naïve or uninformed concern- 
ing the workings of American “high- 
er education.” Outside the obvi- 


ously very few ‘‘first-class” or “‘fore- 
most universities," faculty power, as 





|. Know any good 15-letter words? 
E Once in a while, playing SPILL and SPELL*, you hit the jackpot 


E with a 15-letter word like gerrymanderings. This gives you 225 
E points in one turn, and it only takes 300 to win! Otherwise you 
E make crosswords with the 15 lettered dice, trying to use them 
BE all up before the timer runs out. Any number can play, anywhere, 
Fr any time. Need some more 15-letter words? How about existen- 
eng tialists, reconcilability, electropositive and psychopathology? 
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Bundy presupposes it, does not exist, - 
and those practices and methods of 
rule he describes as myths" are 
the reality in over 90 percent of 
American colleges and universities. 
The president of the university is, 
in most cases, not only the agent of 
their respective board of trustees, 
and not the faculty, but also the 
very real “Alexander of the univer- 
sity.” 

If Mr. Bundy desires to examine 
the role of the faculty in American 
higher education he should not view 
the “‘first-class” universities only, but 
the average and even the below- 
average institution. A fairly good 
example of the average university 
is Long Island University, which 
has been beset with confrontations 
for the last two years. The students 
via a nine-day strike, the faculty and 
alumni via direct votes, and the 
state of New York via a joint legisla- 
tive investigation have all in effect 
voted no-confidence in its president, 
R. Gordon Hoxie, and the board 
of trustees. But the president and 
board still control Long Island Uni- 
versity, and all these forces of reform 
could do nothing in the face of real 
power. In the non *first-class"? uni- 
versities the power does not lie with 
the faculty. 

Ernest R. Lendler, jr. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mr. Bundy replies: 

I think the only serious difference 
between Mr. Lendler's view and my 
own is on numbers. I think there 
are now dozens of colleges and uni- 
versities — and perhaps even hun- 
dreds — where my assessment is 
more nearly true than not. Mr. 
Lendler thinks there are very few — 
and perhaps none. As for Long 
Island University, I have no close 
knowledge of that situation, but I 
would hazard a guess that the situa- 
tion there is indeed different from 
the one which I took as my basic 
model — but that even at LIU there 
is likely to be more and not less 
faculty power as time goes on. 


The ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can 
rarely accommodate letters in ex- 
cess of 500 words. Light editing, for 


style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 
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Bulova Calendar Girls 
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Bulova. The calendar 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN POET 


- py JAMES DICKEY 


ý E 
Three men of driving individuality and boiling talents come together here in a remarkable group portrait. One u 
the author, a former star athlete, fighter pilot with more than 100 missions on his record in World War II and the E. 
Korean conflict, and today recognized among America’s leading poets. Second is Allan Seager of Michigan, a 1 


- in 1969. 


Ex. there were three men in the living room of 
an apartment in Seattle. Two of them were present 
E in body, watching each other with the wariness of 
. new acquaintance, and the other was there by 
telephone. The two in Carolyn Kizer's apartment 
were Theodore Roethke and I, and the voice was 
Allan Seager in Michigan. All three had been 
drinking, I the most, Roethke the next most, and 
Seager, apparently, the least. After a long-distance 
joke about people I had never heard of, Roethke 
said, “Allan, I want you to meet a friend of mine. 
He's a great admirer of yours, by the way." 

I picked up the phone and said, according to 
conviction and opportunity, ‘“‘This is Charles 
Berry." 

“This is who?” 

"Your son, Amos. Charles Berry, the poet.” 

“The Zell it is! i 

“I thought you might like to know what hap- 
|»... pened to Charles after the end of the novel. In 
Eu one way or the other, he became me. My name is 
|» James Dickey.” | 

"Well, thanks for telling me. But I had other 
" plans for Charles. Maybe even using him in an- 
_ other novel. I think he did finally become a poet. 
~ But not you.” 





writer whose talent far exceeds the recognition he had earned from the public and the critics before his death in May D 
And the third is the subject of Seager's newly published biography, the late Theodore Roethke, whom James Dickey — 
proposes to crown “the greatest poet this country has produced." In conjunction with Mr. Dickey's memoir- E 
review, we publish, beginning on page 58, excerpls from Mr. Roelhke's nolebooks, ediled by David Wagoner, poet * 
and novelist (BABY, COME ON INSIDE). The edited notebooks are scheduled to be published by Doubleday sometime — 
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“No, no; it's a joke." 
"I had it figured. But it ain't funny." x 
"Sorry," I said. “I meant it as a kind of tribute, — 
I guess.” "m 
“Well, thanks, I guess.” a 
"Joke or not, I think your book Amos Berry isa — 
great novel.” = 
“I do too, but nobody else does. Its out of 
print, with the rest of my stuff.” i E 
"Listen," I said, trying to get into the phone, 
"I doubt if Pd've tried to be a poet if it weren't 
for Charles Berry. There was no call for poetry in 
my background, any more than there was in his. 


w 
2. 


But he wanted to try, and he kept on with it. So Aa 
I did, too." E 


"How about Amos? What did you think of 


him?" E 


"I like to think he’s possible. My God! A | 
middle-aged businessman trying to kick off all of  - 


industrial society! Get rid of the whole of Western 


civilization and go it on his own!" 
“Yeah, but he failed." 
“He failed, but it was a failure that mattered. 


» = . 
4 "Lou 


And the scenes after the rebellious poet-son meets c 








the rebellious father who's just killed his employer - 


LN oa 


i Copyright (C) 1968, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. ` 
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And Amos turns out to be proud of his boy, who's 
doing this equally insane thing of writing poetry. 
Right?" 

“Sure. Sure he’s proud. Like many another, 
when the son has guts and does something strange 
and true to what he is. Say, is Ted Roethke still 
around there?" 

“Yes. He’s right here. Want to speak to him?” 

“No; but he’s another one. He's one of those 


sons. But his father didn’t live long enough to 
know it." 

That was my introduction to Allan Seager, a 
remarkable man and a writer whose works — 


Equinox, The Inheritance, Amos Berry, Hilda Manning, 
The Old Man of the Mountain, The Death of Anger, 
A Frieze of Girls — will, as Henry James said of his 
own, *kick off their tombstones" time after time, 
in our time and after. His last book and his only 
biography, The Glass House (McGraw-Hill, $6.95), 
is this life of Roethke, who is in my opinion the 
greatest poet this country has yet produced. 


$3. his life and after his death in 1963, 
people interested in poetry heard a great many 
rumors about Roethke. Most of these had to do 
with his eccentricities, his periodic insanity, his 
drinking, his outbursts of violence, his unpredicta- 
bility. He came to be seen as a self-destructive 
American genius somewhat in the pattern of Dylan 
Thomas. Roethke had a terrifying half-tragic, 
half-low-comedy life out of which he lifted, by 
the strangest and most unlikely means, and by 
endless labors and innumerable false starts, the 
poetry that all of us owe it to ourselves to know and 
cherish. If Beethoven said, “He who truly under- 
stands my music can never know unhappiness 
again," Roethke's best work says with equal au- 
thority, “He who truly opens himself to my poems 
will never again conceive his earthly life as worth- 
less." 

The Glass House is the record — no, the story, for 
Seager's novelistic talents give it that kind of com- 
pellingness — of how such poetry as Roethke's 
came to exist. It was written by a man who battled 
for his whole adult life against public indifference 
to novels and stories he knew were good, and fought 
to his last conscious hour to finish this book. Some 
time after meeting him by telephone, which was in 
the spring of 1963, I came to know him better, and 
two summers ago spent a week with him in Tecum- 
seh, Michigan. Most of that time we talked about 
the biography and about Roethke, and went over 
the sections he had completed. From the first 
few words Seager read me, I could tell that this 
was no mere literary biography; there was too much 
of a sense of personal identification between author 
and subject to allow for mereness. Seager said to 
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me, in substance, what he had written to a friend 
some time before this: 


Beatrice Roethke, the widow of Theodore Roethke, 
has asked me to write the authorized life of her husband. 
I was in college with him and knew him fairly intimately 
the rest of his life. It is a book Pd like to do. Quite 
aside from trying to evoke the character that made the 
poetry, there are a good many things to say about the 
abrasion of the artist in America that he exemplifies. 
We were both born in Michigan, he in Saginaw, I in 
Adrian. We both came from the same social stratum. 
Much of his life I have acted out myself. 


Though Seager did not witness the whole process 
of Roethke’s development, not having known the 


James Dickey 


poet in his childhood, he did see a great deal of it, 
and he told me that he had seen what happened to 
Roethke happen *'in an evolutionary way." More 
than once he said, “Ted started out as a phony and 
became genuine, like Yeats.” And, “I had no idea 
that he’d end up as fine a poet as he did. No one 
knew that in the early days, Ted least of all. We 
all knew he wanted to be a great poet or a great 
something, but to a lot of us that didn’t seem 
enough. I could have told you, though, that his 
self-destructiveness would get worse. I could have 
told you that awful things were going to happen 
to him. He was headed that way; at times he 
seemed eager to speed up the process." 

Photograph by Christopher Dickey. 
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I saw Roethke only twice myself. I saw only a 
sad fat man who talked continually of joy, and al- 
though I liked him well enough for such a short 
acquaintance, came away from him each time with 
a distinct sense of relief. Like everyone else who 
knew him even faintly, I was pressed into service 
in the cause of his ego, which reeled and tottered 
pathetically at all hours and under all circum- 
stances, and required not only props, but the rigAt 
props. What did I think of Robert Lowell, Randall 
Jarrell, and *the Eastern literary gang"? What did 
I think of the “gutless Limey reviewers" in the 
Limes Literary Supplement? I spent an afternoon 
with him trying to answer such questions, before 
giving a reading at the University of Washington. 
Carolyn Kizer, an old friend and former student of 
Roethke's, had given a party the day before the 
reading, and I was introduced to Roethke there. 
lhough I had heard various things about him, 
ranging from the need to be honest with him to the 
absolute need not to be honest, I was hardly pre- 
pared for the way in which, as Southerners used 
to say, he *carried on." I was identified in his 
mind only as the man who had said (in the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, to be exact) that he was the 
greatest poet then writing in English. He kept 
getüng another drink and bringing me one and 
starting the conversation over from that point, 
leading (more or less naturally for him, I soon dis- 
covered) into a detailed and meticulously quoted 
list of what other poets and critics had said about 
him. I got the impression that my name was added 
to those of Auden, Stanley Kunitz, Louise Bogan, 
and Rolfe Humphries not because I was in any 
way as distinguished in Roethke's mind as they 
were, but because I had provided him with a kind 
of climactic comment: something he needed that 
these others hadn't quite managed to say, at least 
in print. And later, when he introduced me at the 
reading, he began with the comment, and talked 
for eight or ten minutes about himself, occasionally 
mentioning me as though by afterthought. I did 
not resent this, though I found it curious, and I 
bring it up now only to call attention to qualities 
that must have astonished and confounded others 
besides myself. 

Why should a poet of Roethke's stature conduct 
himself in this childish and embarrassing way? 
Why all this insistence on being the best, the 
acknowledged best, the written-up best? Wasn't the 
poetry itself enough? And why the really appalling 
pettiness about other writers, like Lowell, who were 
not poets to him but rivals merely? There was 
never a moment I was with Roethke when I was 
not conscious of something like this going on in his 
mind; never a moment when he did not have the 
look of a man fighting for his life in some way 
known only to him. The strain was in the very air 
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around him; his broad, babyish face had an ex- 2 
pression of constant bewilderment and betrayal, 
a continuing agony of doubt. He seemed to cringe 
and brace himself at the same time. He would  -— 
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Allan Seager 


glare from the corners of his eyes and turn word- — 
lessly away. Then he would enter into a long in-  —- 
volved story about himself. “I used to spar with o 
Steve Hamas,” he would say. I remember trying — 
to remember who Steve Hamas was, and by the _ 
time I had faintly conjured up an American heavy- 


weight who was knocked out by Max Schmeling, E 
Roethke was glaring at me anxiously. “What the E 
hell’s wrong?" he said. “You think I’m a damned Pe 
liar?” 


I did indeed, but until he asked me, I thought he 
was just rambling on in the way of a man who did E 
not intend for others to take him seriously. He E 
seemed serious enough, for he developed the stories z i 
at great length, as though he had told them, to E 
others or to himself, a good many times before. ^ 
Such a situation puts a stranger in rather a tough B 
spot. If he suspects that the story is a lie, he must ES 
either pretend to go along with it, or hopefully E 
enter a tacit conspiracy with the speaker in assum- E 
ing that the whole thing is a joke, a put-on. Unfor- 2 
tunately I chose the latter, and I could not have R 
done worse for either of us. He sank, or fell, rather, 3 
into a steep and bitter silence — we were driving = 
around Seattle at the time —and there was no 
more said on that or any other subject until we 
reached his house on John Street. I must have 
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been awfully slow to catch on to what he wanted 
of me, for in retrospect it seems quite clear that 
he wished me to help protect him from his sense of 
inadequacy, his dissatisfaction with what he was 
as a man. 

My own disappointment, however, was not at 





Theodore Roethke, July, 1963 


all in the fact that Roethke lied, but in the obvious- 
ness and uncreativeness of the manner in which he 
did it. Lying of an inspired, habitual, inventive 
kind, given a personality, a form, and a rhythm, 
is mainly what poetry zs, I have always believed. 
All art, as Picasso is reported to have said, is a lie 
that makes us see the truth. There are innumerable 
empirical *truths" in the world — billions a day, 
an hour, a minute — but only a few poems that 
surpass and transfigure them: only a few struc- 
tures of words which do not so much tell the 
truth as make it. I would have found Roethke's lies 
a good deal more memorable if they had had some 
of the qualities of his best poems, and had not been 
simply the productions of the grown-up baby that 
he resembled physically. Since that time I have 
much regretted that Roethke did not write his 
prizefighting poems, his gangster poems and tycoon 
poems, committing his art to these as fully as he 
committed himself to them in conversation. ‘This 
might have given his work the range and variety 
of subject matter that it so badly needed, particu- 
larly toward the end of his life, when he was be- 
ginning to repeat himself: they might have been 
the themes to make of him a poet of the stature of 
Yeats or Rilke. 
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Yet this is only speculation; his poems are as 
we have them, and many of them will be read as 
long as words retain the power to evoke a world 
and to relate the reader, through that world, to a 
more intense and meaningful version of his own. 
There is no poetry anywhere that is so valuably 
conscious of the human 
body as Roethke's; no 
poetry that can place 
the body in an environ- 
ment — wind, seascape, 
greenhouse, forest, des- 
ert, mountainside, among 
animals or insects or 
stones — so vividly and 
evocatively, waking un- 
heard of exchanges be- 
tween the place and 
human responsiveness at 
its most creative. He 
more than any other is a 
poet of pure being. He 
is a great poet not be- 
cause he tells you how it 
is with him — as, for ex- 
ample, the ‘‘confession- 
al" poets endlessly do 
— but how it can be 
with you. When you 
read him, you realize 
with a great surge of 
astonishment and joy 
that, truly, you are not yet dead. 

Roethke came to possess this ability slowly. 
The Glass House is like a long letter by a friend, 
telling how he came to have it. The friend’s con- 
cern and occasional bewilderment about the sub- 
ject are apparent, and also some of the impatience 
that Roethke’s self-indulgent conduct often aroused 
even in those closest to him. But the main thrust 
of his life, his emergence from Saginaw, Michigan 
(of all places), into the heroic role of an artist 
working against the terrible odds of himself for a 
new vision, is always clear; clearer than it ever 
was to Roethke, who aspired to self-transcendence 
but continually despaired of attaining it. 


Ts Roethke certainly was; he struggled 
against more than most men are aware is possible. 
His guilt and panic never left him. No amount of 
praise could ever have been enough to reassure 
him or put down his sense of chagrin and bafflement 
over his relationship to his father, the florist Otto 
Roethke, who died early in Roethke's life and so 
placed himself beyond reconciliation. None of his 
lies — of being a nationally ranked tennis player, 

















of having an *in" with the Detroit “Purple Gang," 
of having all kinds of high-powered business in- 
terests and hundreds of women in love with him 


 . — would ever have shriven him completely, but 


these lures and ruses and deceptions did enable 
him to exist, though painfully, and to write; they 
were the paraphernalia of the wounded artist who 


cannot survive without them. 


These things Seager deals with incisively and 
sympathetically. He is wonderful on the genesis 
of the poetry, and his accounts of Roethke's greatest 
breaktnrough, the achievement of what Kenneth 
Burke calls his "greenhouse line," are moving 
indeed, and show in astonishing detail the extent 
to which Roethke lived his poems and identified 
his bodily existence with them in one animistic 
rite after another. 


On days when he was not teaching, he moped around 
Shingle Cottage alone, scribbling lines in his notebooks, 
sometimes, he told me, drinking a lot as a deliberate 
stimulus (later he came to see alcohol as a depressant 
and used to curb his manic states), popping out of his 
clothes, wandering around the cottage naked for a 
while, then dressing slowly, four or five times a day. 
There are some complex “‘birthday-suit’ meanings 
here, the ritual of starting clean like a baby, casting 
one's skin like a snake, and then donning the skin again. 
It was not exhibitionism. No one saw. It was all a kind 
of magic. 


He broke through to what had always been 
there; he discovered his childhood in a new way, 
and found the way to tell it, not “like it was" but 
as it might have been if it included all its own 
meanings, rhythms, and symbolic extensions. He 
found, in other words, the form for it: his form. 
Few writers are so obviously rooted (and in 
Roethke's case the word has special connotations 
because the poet has so magnificently put them 
there) in their childhood as Roethke, and Seager 


_ shows us in just what ways this was so: the authori- 


tarian Prussian father and his specialized and exotic 
(especially in frozen, logged-out Saginaw) vocation 
of florist, the greenhouse, the ‘‘far field" behind it, 
the game park, the strange, irreducible life of stems 
and worms, the protection of fragile blooms by 


Steam pipes, by eternal vigilance, and by getting 


"jn there" with the plants and working with them 
as they not only required but seemed to want. 
Later there are the early efforts to write, the drink- 
ing, the first manic states, the terrible depressions, 
the marriage to Beatrice O'Connell (a former stu- 
dent of his at Bennington), the successive books, 
the prizes, the recognitions, the travels, the death 


— at fifty-six. 


I doubt very much if Roethke will ever have 
another biography as good as this one. And yet 
something is wrong here, even so. One senses too 


= much of an effort to mitigate certain traits of 








Roethke’s, particularly in regard to his relations — 
with women. It may be argued that a number of | 
people's feelings and privacy are being spared, and - 
that may be, as has been adjudged in other cases, 
reason enough to be reticent. And yet a whole - 
— and very important — dimension of the subject - 
has thereby been left out of account, and one can- — 
not help believing that a writer of Seager's ability — 
and fierce honesty would have found a way to deal 
with it if he had not been constrained. To his 
credit, however, he does his best to suggest what he — 
cannot overtly say. For it is no good to assert, as 
some have done, that Roethke was a big lovable 
clumsy affectionate bear who just incidentally - 
wrote wonderful poems. It is no good to insist ' 
that Seager show *'the good times as well as the 
bad" in anything like equal proportions; these are — 
not the proportions of the man’s life. The driving — 
force of him was agony, and to know him we must y 
know all the forms it took. The names of people 
may be concealed, but the incidents we must 
know. It is far worse to leave these matters to - 
rumor than to entrust them to a man of Seager's — 
integrity. 3 

Mrs. Roethke, in especial, must be blamed for _ 
this wavering of purpose, this evasiveness that was E 
so far from Seager’s nature as to seem to belong to 
someone else. It may be that she has come to re- 
gard herself as the sole repository of the ‘truth? _ 
of Roethke, which is understandable as a human _ 
— particularly a wifely — attitude, but is not - 
pardonable in one who commissions a biography - 
from a serious writer. Allan Seager was not a lesser _ 
man than Roethke, someone to be sacrificed to - 
another writer's already overguarded reputation. . 
As a human being he was altogether more admir- - 
able than his subject. He was a hard and devoted _ 
worker, and he believed deeply in this book; as. ; 
he said, he had acted out much of it himself. If - 
he hadn't spent the last years of his life on The Glass — 
House, he might have been able to finish the big 
novel he had been working on for years. As it was — 
— thanks again to Mrs. Roethke, who, in addition 
to other obstacles she placed in Seager’s way, even _ 
refused him permission to quote her husband's - 
poems — he died without knowing whether all the ` 
obstacles had been removed. um 

Certainly this is a dreadful misplacement of - 
loyalty, for Roethke deserves the monument that E. 
this book could have been. He had, almost ex- - 
clusively by his art, all but won out over his 
babydom, of which this constant overprotectiveness — 
on the part of other people was the most pernicious m 
part. He deserved to be treated, at last, as a man - 
as well as a great poet. And it should be in the © 
exact documentation of this triumph — this heroism 
— that we ought to see him stand forth with no — . 


excuses made, no whitewash needed. Seager had | 
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all the gifts: the devotion to his subject, the per- 
sonal knowledge of it, the talent and the patience 
and the honesty, and everything but the time and 
the cooperation, and above all, the recognition of 
his own stature as an artist with a great personal 
stake in the enterprise. He died of lung cancer 
last May. 

Since I was close to the book for some time, I 
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am bound to be prejudiced; I am glad to be. Even 


allowing for prejudice, however, I can still say that. 


this is the best biography of an American poct I 
have read since Philip Horton’s Hart Crane, and 
that it is like no other. God knows what it would 
have been if Allan Seager had had his way, had 
been able to do the job he envisioned, even as he lay 
dying. 


| - 
3 
(from the Notebooks of Theodore Roethke) 1948-1949 
I often laughed in the middle of the night. 
K 
My bones whisper to my blood; my sleep deceives me. 
This motion is larger than air; wider than water; 
Fly, fly, spirit. A strange shape nestles in my nerves. 
Whisper back to me, wit. Pm ready to be alive... , 
; 2 
Stay with me, breath, while I cross the trestle. z 


Don't go away while I sleep . . . | 
I feel the eaters watching . . . from across the lake. 
'The curtain's no good. They see me even from behind the webs. i 
You ape’s tail, it’s your crossing time, | 
You can't always have a flat path. 
Wing-dippers, they're brushing the bush of smells, 
Whoo-ha, its Old Harry, he's begun sewing my ears. 
Once he held me over a tub of water. 
Lap, lap the wind, and the pond wrinkled. 
Is that a bird in the chimney? 
I can hear a flower breathing. 
'There's a dead leaf scraping around the lilacs . . . 
Again, that play of wings, a slow brushing. 
Nobody believes me: 
They're coming over the stones... . 
I lay all alone 
In the lap of a dream, 
Far from the waters 
That were my home. 
Rocks began flowing 
Down my valley, 7 
'The ground cried out 
My secret name. 
Alas, alas, that skin-soft courage . . . 
But why, then, all these backward jumps, the mooring by dead water? E" 
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I had waves and singing birds even on the bottom bough. 
Even the stinks talked. 

Shapes would sing and withdraw, purest at evening, 

In the last afterlight when I lived close . 

When leaves were alive, I clung tight to the side of a stone. 
It never left me, the wall of blossoms. 

My nose was never afraid. I blubbed with the eyes of a turtle . . . 
How certain the light has become, 

The dust has walked out of my house. 

How I love this wood, the summery shafts of tomorrow . . . 
The waters are breaking with light. 

I hear him high in the tree. 

The sun, the sun is coming. 


* 
Dear God, I want it all: the depths and the heights. 
* 


You can’t walk away from your own shadow; 

I have observed the quiet around the opening flower, 

The numinous ring surrounding the bud-sheathes . . . 

The point is, dear father, if I don’t stop soon, 

I'm going to become a sun-tanned idiot boy . . . 

I have basted the meat and eaten the bones; 

I've kept grandpa from crying into his beard; 

All I ask is a way out of slop; 

Loose me into grace, papa, 

I’m up to here and I can’t stop. 

I can’t scratch anymore. My lips need more than a snifter. 
Give me the pure mouth of a worm; 

I'll feed on leaves; Pm a knob waiting for the opening squeak. 
Why must I wait here, sitting on my hat? 

Who else caught the burning bush? 

I’m blistered from insights. 

Several times I’ve heard the slow sigh of what is, 

The moaning under the stones, 

And the flames flashing off wings, burning but not consuming. 
But then, what happened? I lapsed back into that same terrible calm, 
No more than a nose in a grave, the pits of an ugly dream. 


* 


Deliver me from myself: my journeys are all the same, father. 
Ends, ends, pursue me. 


* 


It’s a day for a wild dog. Don’t speak of it. 
This light leaves me behind. 


* 


Semblance, Semblance, I’m cursed by the half-perceived. 
Something has thickened my sight: 
A scared dog cowering in a dream. 














* 


Let instinct caper its crooked mile. 
* 


I’m just a slavering dog among these lambs: 
A man immensely dead, a pair of paws. 


x 


My bones, beware. This flesh is settling down 
And squeezes what I have . 


* 
I rasp like a sick dog; I can't find my life. 


* 


Through a web of a dream 
My toes are alone, soft in the bog. 
Nothing, touch nothing. This is the rat's change. 


x 
Pm lost in my name. 
* - 


I must be more than what I see. Oh, Jesus, 
Save this roaring boy riding the devil's blast. 


x 


My hair grows an inch — I too am a world. 


* 


An intense terrifying man: eating himself up with rage. 


x 


Such a one as never milked a mother. 


* 


You had the answers, eaglet, 

Before you left the principality of tears 

And stinks: already scruffed with lice, 

Knowing the basest life of sticks, the slops 

Of air flung by what greasy rains came there. 

I met a man, a ruddy deceiver. He went behind 
The wind. Pilaster's me shadow, you known ghost: 
Galumphing toward me; a blond and booted jack, 
Half-hair, half-horn. I live and I suppose 

An angel's offering. Space dropped me with a sigh: 
Egg-headed, bald, a roaring bright behind, 
Between a periwinkle and a crass baboon . . . 


x 
It's ha, it's hay, 
It's jig-jig and jay, 
And what do you do with the hindmost? 
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Roethke at home in Seattle, Washington 


zs B 
I practice at walking the void. 8 
* E 


Ah, the jounce of his juice, a roundy bouncer 
He was, sleeping, even alone, into more than himself. 


* 


A rampant triumphant fleshly mysticism . . . k 
Einstein, we're going up .... E 
All prior negatives call. The ill partake of this nature, Y 
The full spasm of human nature, not blankness and beauty. E 


* 
It's all I can do, he said, to hold onto life. F 
m 


The upward turnings of the leaves, $3 
The firs, those heaven-stretchers | 
My world's a pillow that retains my smell: 
Hell's neither cold nor hot for the unwell: 4 
The fields extend themselves to please the eye; 

I can forgo their bleak felicity; 9 
I would and I would not; all changes greet me . . . OM 


* 
He acquired, painfully, all the pleasures of a lunatic. 
E 4 


Such hops and leaps! 
Sighs, sighs had no sequence, I lay among twigs 
Roethke photographs by Mary Randlett. 
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A blinking hulk, a fat man sick of himself, ES 
Waiting behind the weeds . . . * 
* | 


] 


The feeling: you are alone in the room. If you turn around you will not be there. - Y 
* E 
This hero has no horse: he's live and like 
An uncle: look, he's groping for the sill, 
Clutching at chairs. That's not enough 
To keep him steady. La, la, the light falls. 
I'm here alone . . . breathing like a seal. c 
A sleek nose snoring by a light. = 
My other self has gone away. 
When the owls come lll be there .. . 


* at 

All your ideas, put together, make a well-appointed nightmare. 1 
x 4 

Inhabited by visions that d 


Sweep out to the door, 
He can scarcely hold his hat: 
The winds wipe up the floor. | 
Looks, once nature to the eye, “j 
Flee like startled mice; 
All the things that he lived by PN 
He must value twice . . . A 


ade ee 


x 
Death blossomed in his eyes . . . * 
* 


Hurry, hysteric, we wake, those dreams forgotten: x. 
The pool pellucid by which we sit. E 


* 


Ys 

The weekends in ecstasy, father, I find slightly wearing. E 

In the end I always return to the same tanks and sheds of desolation, Jm 

The garbage cans are still there, and the walls with the ugly blood. T" 
The mirrors are filmy. My neighbor wants to talk about human considerations . . . 

I must grow thin, father. Give back my hair and I’ll put some straw init... $ à 

* ; : 

E 

The wind died with the light . . . | E: 


Sweet dear, I am away: this thinning tree 
Reminds me of myself: who's left and daft, 
We're all mad... 





ON MISUNDERSTANDING 
STUDENT REBELS 


by Martin Duberman 


The author, a playwright and biographer of James Russell Lowell, teaches history at Princeton. 


He is completing a study of the experimental college community ai Black Mountain, North 


Carolina, to be published by Random House. Mr. Duberman’s essay continues a discussion 


. of “the war against the young,” initiated by Richard Poirier in the October ATLANTIC. 


Other views in this many-sided argument will appear in our pages over the neal several months. 


i Young, it is becoming clear, are regarded 
with considerable hatred in our country. Resent- 
ment against them cannot be explained simply as a 
reaction to the style of a particular generation, 
for in recent years the young have been attacked 
on such divergent grounds that the grounds them- 
selves take on the appearance of pretext. In the 
1950s we denounced students for their inertia, their 
indifference to public questions, their absorption 
in the rituals of fraternities and football, their 
dutiful pursuit of “achievement.” In the 1960s we 
condemn them for the opposite qualities: for their 
passion, their absorption in public questions, their 
disgust with the trivia of college parties and ath- 
letics, their refusal to settle for mechanical processes 
of education. 

Since tha past two college generations have been 
denounced with equal vehemence for opposite in- 
clinations, it seems plausible to conclude that it is 
not those inclinations but the very fact of their 
youth that makes them the target for so much 
murderous abuse. This conclusion may seem 
to contradict the fact that American society, above 
all others, is known for its adoration of youth. But 
that itself, paradoxically, is one cause of adult 
hostility: our youth-obsessed elders resent the 


eighteen-year-old’s easy possession of the good looks 
and high spirits they so desperately simulate. 

Adult anger at the physical superiority of the 
young has usually been contained by the comforting 
assumption that eighteen-year-olds are at least the 
moral, intellectual, and emotional inferiors of their 
elders. College students have traditionally been 
viewed as apprentices, almost as supplicants. And 
until recently they accepted their role as dutiful 
petitioners for entry into the world of adult insight 
and skill. 

As no one needs reminding, they no longer accept 
that role, though -most of their elders continue the 
struggle to confine them to it. Today’s eighteen-to- 
twenty-year-old considers himself an adult, by 
which he does not mean (as so many forty-year-olds 
unconsciously do; that he has ceased growing, 
but that he has grown up enough to.make his own 
decisions. In every sense, even statistically, his case 
is a strong one. — 

The weight of recent physiological and psy- 
chological evidence establishes the student claim 
that today's eighteen-year-olds mature more rapidly 
than those of earlier generations. Physically, they 
are taller and heavier than their counterparts at 
the turn of the century. Boys reach puberty around 
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age fourteen, and girls begin to menstruate at the 
average age of twelve vears, nine months (in both 
cases almost two years earlier than in 1900). 

Moreover, there is much evidence that this 
earlier physical maturity is matched by emotional 
and intellectual precocity. According to Dr. C. 
Keith Conners, director of the Child Development 
Laboratory at Massachusetts General Hospital, 
both emotional and intellectual growth are today 
largely completed by age eighteen. By this Dr. 
Conners means that the difficult trials of adolescence 
are over, the basic patterns of personality have 
become stabilized, and the ability to reason ab- 
stractly — to form hypotheses and make deductions 
— has been established. This does not mean, of 
course, that no further maturity is possible after 
age eighteen. Additional information and expe- 
rience do (or at least should) provide material for 
continuing reassessments. But that, of course, is 
(or should be) true of all of us. 

In terms of knowledge already possessed, more- 
over, the graduating high school senior of today, 
thanks both to the media and to the stepped-up 
pace of academic work, is well informed on any 
number of topics — the new math, say, or the 
physical properties of the atom — of which his 
elders are ignorant. And as for experience, I am 
not at all sure that the.eighteen-year-old who has 
had his senses activated by early sexual relations, 
strobe lights, pot, soul, and rock, and his political 
instincts honed by Vietnam, the draft, and the 
civil rights movement, should not be considered 
more vitally alive, more instinctually sound, than 
the typical forty-year-old who has spent his addi- 
tional twenty years glued to the tube, the routinized 
job, the baseball and stock statistics. 


THE ACADEMIC MANDARINS 


It is bad enough that we have refused to extend 
to students the.rights and responsibilities which 
their maturity warrants. What is perhaps worse is 
that many of those who hold positions of power or 
prestige in our universities have learned so little 
from the upheavals which that refusal has produced. 
A recent spate of books and articles by such men 
demonstrates anew their uneducability; they make 
it clear, by their continuing patronization and 
belittlement, that students still have an uphill 
fight in their struggle to be taken seriously. 

One case in point, though not the most egregious, 
is that of George F. Kennan. When Kennan’s 
article «Rebels Without a Program" (aptly char- 
acterized by Richard Poirier as “a new containment 
policy for youth") appeared in the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine for January 21, 1968, it 
drew such an unprecedented reply from students 
and teachers (including a letter from me) that the 
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Atlantic Monthly Press decided to issue the article, 
the replies, and a lengthy rebuttal by Kennan as a 
separate volume, Democracy and the Student Left. In 
that rebuttal, Kennan does acknowledge that the 
public questions agitating the country are indeed 
“so harrowing” and “harbor such apocalyptic im- 
plications that it is silly to suggest," as he originally 
had, that college students should go about their 
studies as usual. 

But having acknowledged that “harrowing” 
problems face the country, Kennan proceeds, by a 
curlous indirection, to minimize them. He lectures 
student activists on their “inability to see and enjoy 
the element of absurdity in human behavior" 
(adding, gratuitously, that he suspects their_love 
lives, no less than their politics, are “‘tense, anxious, 
defiant and joyless"), on their *social science" 
rhetoric, and on their indifference to “nature as 
a possible compensating or sustaining factor in the 
face of social or political frustration." Kennan 
fails, however, to make clear how the merit of the 
issues the students raise in, any way depends on the 
“inadequate” manner in which they raise them. I, 
for one, cannot see how the Vietnam War or the 
plight of our ghetto-dwellers might become more 
attractive or tolerable if viewed with an awareness 
of “the element of absurdity in human behavior" 
or described in a rhetoric free of social science 
jargon or escaped from by periodic trips to the 
wilderness. 

Kennan insists that the students! obliviousness 
to nature, ef al, is symptomatic of their “lack of 
interest in the creation of any real style and dis- 
tinction of personal life generally.” By which 
he means, as he goes on to specify, their lack of 
"manners," their untidiness, their disinterest in 
“personal hygiene," their refusal to cultivate the 
“amenities.” It is debatable that this description 
is either accurate or significant, as applied to the 
nonpolitical, drug-oriented *'hippies," but it is 
certainly not a valid description of campus activists, 
the ostensible subjects of Kennan's critique. 

The main point, of course, is not that the new 
generation lacks “any real style," but that Kennan 


-is unable to perceive much of its distinctiveness. 


Kennan is a good eighteenth-century philosophe, 
distrustful of “enthusiasm,” and preoccupied with 
the rationalist credo of restraint and temperance in 
all things. Since “passion”? is suspect, it follows 
(albeit unconsciously) that no injustice warrants 
fervent disapproval. What the new generation be- 
lieves and Kennan apparently does not is that 
“moderation” can itself become a form of paralysis, 
even of immorality — like the moderate protest of 
Pope Pius XII against the extermination of Jews. 

If Kennan's condescension toward the different 
life-style of the young were peculiar to him, it 
could be more readily ignored. But in fact his 


attitude is the characteristic response of the older 
generation to the younger. Any number of other 
examples are possible, but I will mention only two 
of the more prominent: Sidney Hook and Jacques 
Barzun. 

Hook has published two statements (that I know 
of) on the recent ferment at Columbia, a long 
article, “The Prospects of Academe," in Encounter 
for August, 1968, and a brief note in the Psychiatry 
and Social Science Review. It is difficult to choose 
between them in deciding the high point to date 
for gray-bearded arrogance. In the shorter piece 
Hook flatly states that the Columbia rebels “had 
no grievances,” and that they were interested solely 
in *violence, obscenity and hysterical insult." In 
the longer article Hook characterizes the protesters 
as “callow and immature adolescents" whose domi- 
nant mood, like that of all adolescents, is “‘irra- 
tionalism." While denouncing students for their 
passion, this self-appointed defender of “reason” 
and of the university as the “‘citadel of reason" 
himself indulges in a rhetoric so inflamed (“Fanatics 
don't lack sincerity. . . . They drip with sincerity 
— and when they have power, with blood — other 
people's blood") that by comparison the most 
apocalyptic students seem ‘models of sobriety. 
Hook even declares that “‘there are some things 
one should not be moderate about" — which is 
exactly what the student activists (and Barry 
Goldwater) have said. The students, of course, 
mean it 1s acceptable to be passionately against 


war and racism. Hook (and Goldwater) mean itis _ 


acceptable to be passionately against those who 
passionately protest war and racism. 


THE CASE OF JACQUES BARZUN 


Hook's themes — that college students are ado- 


lescents, that the best proof of their childishness 
is that they are “emotional” and that emotion (in 
others) is bad — are to be found in their most 
explicit form in Jacques Barzun's new book, The 
American University. In a note in the book's preface 
Barzun, who was dean of faculties and provost 
at Golumbia from 1958 to 1967, explains that the 
manuscript was in the hands of the publisher six 
weeks before the student outbreak on April 23, 1968. 
But lest we be tempted on that account to excuse 
some of the positions he adopts in his book, Barzun 
further adds that despite the outbreak he has “found 
no reason to change or add to the substance of what 
I had written months earlier! Among the views 
he has found no need to modify is his statement that 
Grayson Kirk has always shown himself “ready and 
eager for progressive changes." Barzun does not 
pause to define “progressive,” but one can’t help 
thinking he uses the word in its original sense to 
describe the reforms that preceded World War I. 
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Cerati nothing in his attitude toward students 
would place him beyond the year 1915. 

' Barzun begins his discussion of the college pop- 
ulation by adopting the Olympian view: they are, 
after all, young men, and that means “turbulence is 
to be expected, heightened nowadays by the pres- 
ence of girls. .’ In other words, a certain 
amount of inherent anger adheres to the condition 
of being young (it is a “condition,” in Barzun's 
view), and anger must find its outlet. The nature 
of the outlet'is almost a matter of indifference: if 
"the people of the town" do not provide a con- 
venient target, well then, it might just as well be 
politics. 

_ Still in the Olympian vein, Barzun further sug- 
gests — it is as close as he ever comes to implicating 
society — that “‘perhaps our lack of proper cere- 
monies for initiation into the tribe leaves the young 
to devise their own proof of manhood." Barzun 
loves dismissing the young with this kind of casual 
irony. Its elegant offhandedness is a useful device 
for keeping a proper distance between the gener- 
ations. It is also useful — though of this Barzun 
seems unaware — for expressing the savagery which 
he likes to think is confined to the student popula- 
tion. Barzun claims the undergraduates would 
themselves welcome rites of initiation, for what 
they really want, he insists, is more, not less, 
discipline. When they speak of the impersonality 
of the university, they mean, it- seems, “the loose- 
ness of its grip upon them." Kennan makes the 
same point in almost the same words: students 
are currently objecting to parietal rules, he asserts, 
because “‘the rules have relaxed too much rather 
than that they have been relaxed too little." 
According to both men, students are starved for 
structure, are desperate to be introduced to the 
rigors of logic. In Barzun’s phrasing, they are 
looking for “‘order,”’ for "intellectual habits"; they 
sense that this is the balance they need, for like 
all youngsters they are in a'*'fever and frenzy," 
“their mind is monopolized by their inner life.” 

To meet this “rage for order," Barzun and Ken- 


nan posit a properly antiseptic university, a place of 


“respite and meditation" whose “proper work," in 
Barzun’s phrase, is “in the catacombs under the 
strife-torn crossroads.” He fills this subterranean 
cemetery with properly lifeless figures; they are 
"somewhat hushed,” they give pause, as at Chartres, 
to the “‘spiritual grandeur of their surroundings." 
Yet just as one begins to feel, in the rush of 
Christian imagery, that Barzun has spént so many 
years surrounded by campus Gothic as to have lost 
all sense of distinction between the university and 
the church, he stoutly declares that fis catacombs 
will not be peopled by early Christians. He dislikes 
that breed; it was marked by the same distasteful 
qualities he associates with today’s young radicals: 
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‘indifference to clothes and cleanliness, a distrust 
and neglect of reasoning . . . a freedom in sexu- 
ality, which is really a lowering of its intensity and 
value . . . and — most symptomatic — a free field 
given to the growth of hair." 

Barzun also shares with Kennan and Hook the 
proposition that *emotion" has no place on campus, 
and that since student rebels tend to be emotional, 
it can be safely assumed they are also unreliable. All 
three men equate (and thereby confuse) “emotion” 
with “irrationality,” and all employ a vocabulary of 
neat opposites — ‘reason’ versus ''emotion" — 
that separates what our experience combines. 
They see education as “the cultivation and temper- 
ing of the mind" but fail to see that “enthusiasm” 
is one path by which that tempering proceeds. (For 
an understanding of the role emotion might and 
should play in learning, they would do well to read 
a remarkable new book by George B. Leonard, 
Education and Ecstasy. ‘Though Leonard's discussion 
is chiefly centered on the lower grades, almost 
everything he says has applicability to higher edu- 
cation as well, especially his remark that schools as 
presently structured tame the “unnamed powers" 
of their students — their chief effect is to “limit 
possibilities, narrow perceptions and bring the 
individual's career as a learner (changer) to an 
end." Leonard foresees schools where the children 
will not emerge as mere knowledge machines but 
as beings who have also learned about their bodies, 
emotions, and senses. His is as authentically the 
voice of the future as Barzun's is that of the past.) 

Barzun is also huffy at other “nonsense” cur- 
rently being peddled about teaching, especially the 
idea that teacher and student should explore to- 
gether, each learning from the other. This view, 
he asserts, has done "immense harm to both 
parties. The teacher has relaxed his efforts while 
the student has unleashed his conceit.” And of 
what does that “conceit” consist? Barzun is quick 
to tell us: the conviction that they (the students) 
have something to contribute. *'Only rarely," he 
declares, with a hauteur appropriate to the century 
from which most of his ideas spring, does a teacher 
“hear from a student a fact he does not know or a 
thought that 1s original and true . . . to make be- 
lieve that their knowledge and his are equal is an 
abdication and a lie." 

And so we are back, as always in Barzun's 
schema, to the confinement of his starting assump- 
tion: students are children and, usually, fools. His 
contempt for undergraduates is pervasive. They 
are, very simply, not to be trusted; ‘“‘student 

-reliability is at a low ebb,” he warns, and especially 
in that of radical students, who have but one pur- 
pose: to destroy. The evidence Barzun marshals 
to justify his contempt is so exasperatingly trivial 
(as well as suspect in its accuracy) that it de- 
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means its compiler far more than the students. 
The undergraduates, he asserts, cheat a lot on 
exams and papers; they obtain pocket money by 
stealing books from the college bookstore; they keep 
library books out as long as they like and let 
fines go unpaid; they deny their roommates “the 
slightest considerateness"; students of both sexes 
live *fpig-style" in their dormitories; their con- 
versations “‘usually cannot follow a logical pattern," 
and so on. 

The first thing to be said about these accusations 
is that Barzun has seized upon the occasional prac- 
tices of a few undergraduates in order to damn a 
whole generation. The second is that even if these 
qualities did characterize a whole generation, they 
hardly seem heinous when compared with the sins of 
the fathers — when compared, that is, with racism 
at home and imperialism abroad. > 

The distressing consequence of this obsession 
with the peccadillos of the young is an avoidance 
of those genuinely important problems to which the 
young are calling attention. Mandarins like Bar- 
zun, Kennan; and Hook are so preoccupied with 
manners that they forget matter. They are so 
certain of the rightness of their own patterns of 
thought and action and so eager to denounce all 
deviations by the young from those patterns that 
they blind themselves (and others) to the serious 
questions this new generation has raised — ques- 
tions about the nature of education, the proper 
functions of a university, the very quality of 


. American life. - 


WHAT ACTIVISTS ARE REALLY LIKE 


A dozen or so studies have been made of student 
activists at a variety of universities, and the findings 
have been conveniently summarized in a recent 
essay by Stanford's Nevitt Sanford. The group 
portrait that emerges (confirmed by Kenneth Ken- 
iston’s new book, Young Radicals) is strikingly 
different from the slanderous one being peddled by 
Messrs. Barzun and Hook. 

The activists, first of all, constitute only a 
a small minority, though a growing one, of all 
college students; at Berkeley, for example, their 
number is put at about 15 percent. Second, there 
are important differences, in almost all measurable 
categories, between activists on the campus and 
other students. The activists score consistently 
higher on a wide variety of personality tests, in- 
cluding theoretical skills, aesthetic sensitivity, degree 
of psychological autonomy, and social maturity. 
They are also the better students, with significantly 
higher grade-point averages than the nonactivists. 
In trying to account for the recent emergence of 
student activism, Sanford points to various changes 
since the 1930s in family life and child training. 


But he feels that student activism is primarily 
a response to social conditions both within the . 


university and in the world at large. Since the 
latter are the more widely known determinants of 
student rebelliousness, I: will confine my remarks 
to conditions in the university. 

One set of grievances on the campus centers on 
what does — or does not — go on in the classroom. 
As David Riesman has written, “Colleges on the 


whole have been very backward as compared with . 


industry or the Army in their curiosity about their 
own inner processes.” Until recently they have 
accepted lectures, grading, and examinations as 
part of the Natural Order of Things and have seen 
no reason to question the long-standing assump- 
tions that Teacher is the possessor and arbiter of 
Truth, that his function is to transmit knowledze 


(narrowly.defined as accumulated information) to ` 


students, and that their function is to memorize it. 
Anv challenge to this conventional wisdom is still 
viewed with scorn by the vast majority of faculty 
and administrators — and of the student population 
as well. Barzun, for example, gives short shrift 
to any protest against grades and tests; 'no person 
by way of being educated," he announces, “resents 
examinations; they are so instructive.’ Should a 
student activist or one of his allies among the 
younger faculty reply that exams and grades chiefly 
instruct students in how to please their professors, 
in how to'compete with one another, in how to 
settle for orthodox questions and answers, and in 
how to suppress their own originality, Barzun’s 
answer would be — hogwash. He sees the activists’ 
demand for autonomy and for the freedom to 
pursue their own lines of inquiry as cant, as another 
example of their *mental confusion." By way of 
proof, Barzun triumphantly recounts a recent 
episode in a large Midwestern university: when 
students in a philosophy of education class of 300 
complained that they had little say in their own 
education, the professor asked how many did in 
fact want to take responsibility for their work, 
and only ten hands went up. The moral, as 
Barzun draws it, is that students calling for self- 
regulation merely “ape the advertisers soapy 
mind." But that is not the moral àt all. Our 
educational system has been so successful in turn- 
ing out automatons that the vast majority of 
its products are terrified at the thought of taking 
over responsibility for their own lives. The fact 
that only ten hands went up is itself a severe 
indictment of our educational practices. Instead 
of proving that “all is well," it proves that we are 
in desperate trouble — that maybe only 3.3 percent 
of our citizens are willing to make their own de- 
cisions. 
Barzun similarly misses the point the uncer- 
graduate dissenters are making about the lecture 
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system. That point has been well put in a recent 
issue of the Yale Alumni Magazine by Alan Weiner, 
a graduating senior. The present system, he wrote, 
encourages "debilitating dependence"; each stu- 
dent, taking dutiful notes at lecture, produces by 
the end of the semester (and for exams) a “para- 
phrased copy" of the lecturer's text, “one copy 
differing from the other less in content than in 
penmanship." Weiner recognizes that lectures, at 
their best, can be useful — a good lecture can 
provide a lucid introduction to some particularly 
difficult area of study so that the student *''is 
spared the initial paralysis of venturing alone into 
terra incognita’; it can offer a fundamental re- 
interpretation not vet published or widely accepted; 
and it can “show a brilliant man in the process of 
putting ideas together." But such moments in the 
lecture room are rare, so rare that they do not 
justify the maintenance of a system which far more 
typically inculcates sloppiness, omniscience, pla- 
giarism, and theatricality in the lecturer, and 
passivity, boredom, resentment, and cynicism in 
the student. 

And what is the answer of men like Barzun to the 
growing resentment of the lecture system? That the 
protesters do not understand the true nature- of 
their dissatisfaction. The real trouble, Barzun de- 
clares, is that the university has “‘let lapse the 
formality of lecturing — its form — which was its 


principal merit." What is wantéd by way of change,- 


in other words, is not to dismantle the lecture 
system but to return it to its pristine shape, to 
reintroduce “formal presentation” and even “‘stagi- 
ness and rhetorical effects," since these impart 
something Barzun labels ‘didactic energy." Given 
this gross misreading of student discontent, it might 
be well to remember in speaking hereafter of the 
"generation gap" that incomprehension is not con- 
fined to one side. 


WHERE THE SYSTEM FAILS 


Discontent with teaching practices in our uni- 
versities embraces more than the lecture system. 
Even where small seminars or discussion groups 
prevail (an expensive device few universities can 
afford), the needs of the students are not given any- 
thing like equal consideration with the needs of 
teachers. As two students in the Yale Daily News 
recently put it, the present system fails to help 
undergraduates appropriate facts and skills “in the 
interest of making lives, not just living." In assum- 
ing that the university's main, almost exclusive, 
function is to produce and transmit information, 
we have given top priority to promoting those 
faculty members most likely to assist in the manu- 
facture of knowledge. This means, of course, that 
the university has come to be staffed chiefly by 
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those concerned with research and writing rather 
than those concerned with educating the young — 
that is, with helping them to discover what their in- 
terests and talents are, in helping them to change. 
As Alfred North Whitehead said long ago, “So 
far as the mere imparting of information is con- 
cerned, no university has had any justification for 
existence since the popularisation of printing in the 
fifteenth century.” Yet most professors do look 
on the imparting of information as the sum and 
substance of their responsibility. They make little 
or no effort to show, either in their subject or 
in their person, how knowledge can influence con- 
duct and inform action (which, as William Arrow- 
smith has pointed out, is not really surprising, 
since they are themselves products of the same 
noneducation). . 

Most professors are interested only in students 
who are themselves potential scholars; they are con- 
cerned with training future colleagues, not with 
helping the individual young person grow in his own 
directions. The lack of interest taken by most pro- 
fessors in most students, their refusal to reveal or 
engage more than a small share of their own selves, 
have made many of the best students cynical about 
knowledge and about those who purvey it. They 
hoped to find in their professors models on whom 
` they might pattern their lives; instead they find 
narrow specialists busy with careers, with govern- 


ment contracts, with the augmentation of status 


and. income. They hoped to find a curriculum 
which would help them to uncover and pursue their 
interests; instead they find one primarily tailored 
to the needs of the faculty specialists. They hoped 
to discover a mode of living which would help 
them to integrate their intellectual curiosity with 
the demands of their senses and emotions; instead 
they find, in Erich Fromm's words, an education 
*more and more cerebral . . . [where] people are 
` taught concepts, but are not taught or confronted 
with the experience which corresponds to these 
concepts." They hoped to find some acknowledg- 
ment of their worth and some encouragement 
toward its further development; instead they find 
disinterest, patronization, overt dislike. They find, 
in short, what Nietzsche called "the advancement 
of learning at the expense of man.’ 

With considerable justice, therefore, the sudes. 
particularly the more talented and sensitive ones, 
reject the university and its faculty as self-serving, 
self-justifying, self-enclosed. They learn to seek their 
education — the expanding of insight and option — 
outside the formal academic curriculum, to seek it 


in talk and games wità friends, in films, clothes, 


and cars, in Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 


Band, in the lyrics of Bob Dylan, in the Doors, in pot’ 


and acid. And if some of these sources prove as 
phony or as dangerous as the mechanical exercises 
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of the campus, surely much of the responsibility 


lies with an academic community that has en- 
couraged, almost forced, its students to look for 
life-enhancement where it can. 


IS THE UNIVERSITY A DEMOCRACY? 


Most of the powers within the academic com- 
munity will not even acknowledge the right of stu- 
dents to complain, let alone the cogency of those 
complaints. To the request that they be allowed 


.a voice in planning the curriculum, a Jacques 


" graduates are children). 


Barzun replies that they have done nothing to 

"earn" a voice. To the lament that their studies 
seem outmoded or irrelevant, Barzun .retorts that 
"relevance is.a relationship in the mind and not 
a property of things" — which apparently means 
that although students might want to study urban 
affairs, if they will instead study cockle shells in 


- the right way, they will discover all there is to know 


about life in the ghettos. And to the students? 
suggestion that they have some formal power in 
such matters as choosing faculty, passing on ap- 
plications for admission, or helping to decide on 
the expansion of the physical plant, Barzun re- 
sponds with'hoots of derision and George Kennan. 
with cold anger. 
Both gentlemen remind the undergraduates that 
the university is not, and was never meant to be, 
a democracy. Barzun does believe that students: 
should have the right of self-government in their 
own dormitories, for he acknowledges that they 
are "socially mature enough not to need domestic 
proctoring” (a curious and seemingly arbitrary 
departure from his usual -premise that under- 
But Kennan will not 
go even this far in extending power to under- 
graduates. The university, by virtue of its position 
as owner of the dormitories, has no choice in 
Kennan's view but *to lay down certain minimal 
norms for the manner in which that use can. 
proceed. This would be true," he insists, ‘even if 
the inhabitants were older people." But it is not 
true, for Kennan's (and my own) university, 
Princeton, owns a great deal of faculty housing, 
and in none of it are the tenants subjected to the: 
demeaning regulations in regard to visitors, and 


so on, which are imposed upon the students. 


. parietal rules, 


With the exception of this disagreement over 
Barzun and Kennan are firmly 
united in their contention that the university cannot 
and should not be a democracy. Kennan, in this 
instance, is the more peremptory of the two. 
* Even if university trustees and administrators had 
a right to shift a portion of their responsibilities for 
university affairs to the student, which they do not,’’. 
he writes, the student would in any case “be un- 
qualified to receive it." The very suggestion, he 


warns, is part of the current tendency of American 


society, “to press. upon the n a premature 


external adulthood.” 

Barzun rests most of his case on the grounds of 
impracticality. The university cannot function as 
a democracy, he argues, because it is ‘‘extremely 
difficult to get from student bodies either a sig- 
nificant vote, or a council or committee that is 
representative. . . . Add that student newspapers 
have long ceased to purvey anything approaching 
a public opinion, and it is clear that democracy is 
that last name a political scientist would apply to 
the government by outcry which has lately gained 
favor as an extracurricular activity." .'The absurd- 
ity of this argument (and its loaded terminology) 
is best seen when placed in another context. Is 
it easy to get a *significant? or "representative" 
vote from the United States Congress? Do our 
commercial newspapers ‘‘purvey anything ap- 
proaching a public opinion"? Shall we, on those 
accounts, abandon both the Congress and the 
public press as unworkable institutions? In trying 
to make a case against democracy in the university, 
in other words, Barzun has forced himself — I 
assume, inadvertently — into making a case against 
democracy in general. The “insurmountable ob- 
stacles’? which he finds to democratic institutions 
on the campus are likewise in the path of democracy 
within the larger society. Indeed, they loom less 
large on campus; given the limited size of a uni- 
versity, the opinions of its constituency could be. 


canvassed and tabulated far more easily than in the. 


society as a whole — that is, if the will to do so 
existed. 

The other argument most often heard for denying 
students any say in university affairs is that they 
are “mere transients.” True, but so are many pro- 
fessors, and so (to change the context) are members 
of the House of Representatives, who are elected for 
only two years. Besides, the interests of the student 
population do not shift as often as the population 
itself; Clark Kerr, in fact, detects signs that stu- 
dents are beginning to look upon themselves as a 
“class.” But even if the interests of the under- 
graduates did continually change (and they prob- 
ably should), life does, 


to its present constituents. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS LANDLORD 


In addition to student grievances over what hap- 
pens in the classroom and on the campus, there is 
another major source of disaffection: the university’s 
relationship to the world around it —its role as 
landlord of neighboring property, and, on the 
broader canvas, its role as the recipient of govern- 
ment largesse and provider of government expertise. 


after all belong to the ' 
living, or, in the case of the universities, a campus 
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The upheavals of last spring at Columbia brought 
to focus the problem of the university’s relationship 
to the society at large. One-of two key issues 
during that upheaval was Columbia’s pending 
construction of a gym in a public park used by 
Harlem residents. This issue by itself might be 
thought of minor importance (if, that is, one is not 
a resident of Harlem), but in fact it was the latest 
of a long series of encroachments by Columbia into 
the surrounding ghetto, an encroachment which 
usually involved evicting tenants with little concern 
for their wishes and welfare. (Even now Columbia 
continues its encroachment; as James Ridgeway 
reports in his new . book, The Closed Corporation: 


American Universities in Crisis Columbia is still 


secretly extending its real estate holdings in Harlem, 
and its “relocation office" is still forcing families 
out of buildings it wants to. tear down.) ° 

Various groups, including students, faculty, 
Harlem residents, and the city; had appealed to the 
Columbia administration to review its policies on 
the gym construction — all to no avail It is 
simply false to say, as Sidney Hook has, that 
"instead of seeking peacefully to resolve them 
[grievances] through existing channels of consulta- 
tion and deliberation, the SDS seeks to inflame 
them." Not only did student groups, including 
SDS, attempt to get a peaceful hearing, but 
they had to make those attempts against formidable 
obstacles, for as Amitai Etzioni, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Columbia, has written; "due process, ever 


. in the loose sense of established channels for ex- 


pression and participation, is- not institutionalized 
at Columbia or at most other universities. 

Even after the upheavals of last spring, the sug- 
gestion that precise channels be established for 
student participation continues to infuriate men 
like Barzun. One would think that anyone who so 
deplores student “immaturity” would at least 
recognize the standard argument of psychologists 
that immaturity is prolonged, even heightened, by 
an exclusion from responsibility. But apparently, 
despite his rhetoric in defense of “orderly process," 
Barzun prefers occasional barricades to regularized 
communication. 

He even goes so far as to deny the reality of 
issues like the gym construction. Universities must 
expand, he argues, and expansion inevitably brings 
conflict with the university's immediate neighbors. 
But shall the needs of several hundred citizens, he 
rhetorically asks, “prevail over the needs of ... a 
national university?" Besides, the area around a 
university is usually a *''deteriorating" one (as 
regards Columbia, Barzun has elsewhere referred 


to its surrounding neighborhood as *'uninviting, 


abnormal, sinister, dangerous"), so it is a matter 
of simple “self-protection” for the university to 
take “‘steps.”? The *'steps," as Barzun defines them, 
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., Include "bringing in the police against crime and 
= vice, hiring special patrols, and’ buying real estate 
^as fast as funds and the market permit.” - This 


might look, Barzun concedes, like “waging war 
. on the inhabitants," but what they forget is that 
with the university's expansion goes “increased 
employment and trade." The residents of Harlem `.. 
apparently.do not see it that way, and they and 


- their student allies have decided that all else failing, 


~¢ 


it- becomes necessary to. invoke the doctrine of | 


“self-protection” for themselves as well. (In his 


.: long book, Barzun has almost no discussion of- 
Columbia’s relations with -Harlem; when I came 


to a chapter entitled “Poverty in the Midst of 


- : Plenty,” I thought I had finally come to a detailed ' 


review of those relations, but the chapter türned 


“out instead: to be about the financial roseus of 
. the awe: ) | | 


WHY INNOVATION’ IS CRUCIAL 


The second major issue in the Calumia dispute 


last spring concerned the üniversity's affiliation 
.. with the Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA), an 
-> affiliation which in turn symbolized the university's 
. dependence on government grants and involvement 
. with 
- like to defend.the university as a 


government research. Barzun and others 
"center of re- 
search," and they contrast that **proper" function 


with the “misguided” one of the university becom- 
, ing a center of * 'experience." 


But it is one thing 


. to defend the university theoretically as a research 


center, and quite: another to ask specifically * 

' search in what and for what?" " i 
The multiple and tangled relationships that have 

developed. between our leading universities and the . 


large corporations and the federal government raise 
doubts about the proper boundaries of “research.” 


This is especially true of what James Ridgeway calls 
^. the university’s:‘ 
`- in everything from antisubmarine-warfare research 


‘war machinery" — its complicity 


at Columbia to counterinsurgency planning at the 


‘- University of .Michigan. Today- more than two 


_ thirds of university research funds come from 


agencies of the federal government closely connected 


with defense matters, and about one quarter of the 


.200 largest industrial corporations in the country 


have university officials on their board of directors. 
It is certainly an open question these days whether 
the university is engaged in research in order to 


. pursue “truth” or to acquire status, power, and 


profit. Columbia's own farcical involvement with 
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red. 
' variety of campus and classroom’ issues into the 


-their 


the Strickman cigarette filter is but one of many 
examples of the MANCHES s placing greed ahead of 
integrity. 

There are, I should stress, no simple foris 
for establishing the “right” relationship universities 
should form.with public corporations and govern- 
ments. It is because there are no easy answers that 


. the matter should be subjected to open debate, 


with all interested parties bringing to bear their 
insights:and perspectives. And by “all,” I include 
students. They are rightly disturbed: over the uni- 
versity's entanglement with war and private profit, 
and they ask that their concern'be registered and 
their views considered. ‘They are entitled to nothing 
less, for until students began to protest such matters 
as IDA affiliation, the universities were doing busi- 
ness as usual, blind to the implications of their own 
actions. The same is true of the. university’s 


record regarding innovation in education and the 


prócedures of campus government — I mean real 
innovation, not the substitution of blue tape for 
Before student activists began forcing a 


open, the university's concern was minimal. 

What we are witnessing, then, is not a sporadic: 
and superficial, but a sustained and far-reaching, 
attack on the university's smug and antique bearing. 
Ihe student activists are not rebelling against 
parents’ values, but applying. those values 
to the institutions with which they find themselves 
involved. They are not confused children, un- 
certain of their motives or aims, but determined 
adults who have found their education and their 
society seriously wanting. 

I doubt if we have ever had a | generation — or 


‘at least a minority of one — that has engaged itself 


so earnestly on the side of principled action, that 
valued people so dearly and possessions so little, 

that cared enough about.our country to jeopardize’ 
their own careers within it, that wanted so desper- 
ately to lead open, honest lives and to have insti- 
tutions and a society which would make such lives 
possible. It is a generation for which we should be 
immensely grateful and of which we should be 
immensely proud. Instead, we tell them that they 
are frenzied children; that we will try to be patient 
with them but that they should not push us too 
far; that they too in time will grow to understand: 
the real ways of the world. To say that this con- 
descension or blindness on the part of the older 

generation is a “pity” does not fit the. dimensions 
of the case. It is a crime. 


LESTER DRENTLUSS 
TURNS BLACK 


WITH DESIRE 


by Calvin Trillin 


I Just found out today that a black man invented 
one of the parts absolutely essential to the air 
brake," Marcia Ann Grentner said loudly. “I 
think it’s shocking that white Americans simply 
weren't told abau that. Don’t you?” 

They were gathered at the apartment of Howie 
Fox, an indefatigable amateur pianist, and they 
had to speak loudly to be heard over the noise of 
Howie playing his own adaptation of an Ibo war 
chant. 

“Yes, where would we all be without mes air 
brake?" Ardy Mandling said, nodding his head 
vigorously. 

Standing at the edge of the group, Lester Drent- 
luss wanted to add something, but all he could 
think of to say was “Irs the only thing stopping 
us," and he was afraid that wouldn't be appropriate. 

“Tell us whites that a black man wrote Eugene 
Onegin, and we're shocked out of our precious 
skinas!” Elliot Bendel said. 

Lester wondered why he could never think of 


anything to say when Marcia Ann Grentner, whom - 


he worshiped, was in the room. “How about 
‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’?” he finally 
blurted out. 
momentarily puzzled, and then shrugged and be- 
gan to play Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 

«No! No!" Lester said, when everybody turned 
to stare at Howie. “I meant that a black man wrote 
‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. James A. Bland. 
He also wrote, ‘Oh, Dem Golden Slippers.’ " 

“And also The Amos `w Andy Show?" Marcia 
Ann said sarcastically. 

“No, I think ‘In the Evening by the Moonlight’ 


was his only other well-known work," Lester said, 


but by the way Marcia Ann glared at him he 
realized he had fumbled again. 


night, 


Across the room, Howie Fox looked. 


When the subject of race had first become popular 
at Howie Fox’s parties, around 1963, Lester was 
reasonably certain that if he attended the March on 
Washington he would be marching in step with 
(even if not precisely at the side of) Marcia Ann 
Grentner — although, as it turned out, he missed 
the March on Washington, having been arrested 
for speeding on the New Jersey Turnpike by a 
vicious-looking Negro state trooper. Marcia Ann 
had definitely been in Washington for the March; 
Lester later heard her express outrage at a girl they 
knew named Rolly Rawlings for sending three 
dozen picnic lunches from the Brasserie to members 
of the Moss Point, Mississippi, NAACP Youth 
Council. *How could she bring herself to trade 
there after the way the French tortured an oppressed 
majority in Algeria?" Marcia Ann had said. 

For some time after the March, Lester could be 
certain of Marcia Ann's presence at parties where 
whites gathered to be castigated by some prominent 
Negro for their part in four hundred years of rape 
and genocide, but he couldn't seem to get invited 
himself. “I can't understand it," he told Wendell 
Hammer, his friend and mentor. ^I don't like 
to blow my own horn, but I do think Pm as guilty 
as anybody." 

Lester could, of course, go to the public meetings 
that Marcia Ann was likely to attend, but he found 
them nerve-racking: Marcia Ann’s views on race 
advanced so quickly that Lester never knew whether 
to go to a meeting prepared to applaud every. 
speaker vehemently or to picket all of them as 
racists. After a while, he couldn't even count on 
Marcia Ann's presence at public meetings. One 
he attended a benefit concert given by 
Friends of the NAACP, only to discover the next 
morning that Marcia Ann had spent the evening 
denouncing the NAACP at a discotheque benefit 
called “An Evening of Frugging for the Student 
Non-Violent Co-ordinating Committee." He made 
it a point to attend the next SNCC benefit, but 
someone there told him that Marcia Ann was 
attending an oud recital held to raise bail for some 
members of the Black Vengeance Patrol. 

Lester did occasionally see Marcia Ann at Howie 
Fox’s, but he was beginning to feel that by the time 


" he did enough research to be able to present a con- 


fident speech in support of one of Marcia Ann’s 
positions, she was bound to be militantly committed . 
to the opposite view. After he heard Marcia Ann ' 
rage at the de facto segregation caused by a slavish 
adherence’ to neighborhood schools, Lester made 
himself a lay expert on the subject — taking care to 
sit near a Negro, or at least a Puerto Rican, when- 
ever he went to the library —- and when he con- 


- sidered himself just about ready to offer a distin- 


guished explanation of just why the concept of 
neighborhood schools was not really an integral 


. The Atlantic Monthly 


,part of American educational history, he heard 

. Marcia Ann say that only a racist would deny that 
people in' black neighborhoods have the right to 

. run their own schools for their own children. On 

"the night Lester felt prepared to leap into the con- 

` versation with a speech about the success of a n 
multiracial society in Hawaii and the 
findings of a renowned ecologist that the < 

- birds of the air and the beasts of the 

. field actually do go around in integrated 

. groups, Marcia Ann captivated the __ 

. guests at Howie Fox’s by reciting a poem en- 


"V titled “Black Panthers Must Stalk 


with Black Panthers; Let White Buzzards 
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Keep to Their Flock." At one point, Lester felt — 
pretty knowledgeable about an insurance com- 
pany's project to create jobs for Negroes outside ` 
the ghettos, and at that point Marcia Ann let it 
be known tbat the only economic answer was to 
provide investment capital fer Negroes inside 
Harlem. Lester immediately began looking into 


. investment possibilities, and finally, months later, 


he was able to announce at Howie Fox’s that 
he had joined a group of young white business- 
men who had gathered together to back a Negro 
clothes designer and a Harlem dress store in a 
new line of maternity clothes called ‘‘Mother 
Jumpers.". m 

. “How does it feel to be a neocolonialist?" Marcia 
Ann said. E 


“Tes impossible to keep up," Lester said to Wen- 
dell Hammer one night. “Whenever I was about 
to quote Martin Luther King, she was quoting 
Malcolm X.. When I got the people in my office 
to sign a resolution against the poll tax, she had al- 


ready persuaded her friend Marlene Golbhelder 
.to start a Crispus Attucks Chapter of Hadassah 


in Larchmont. The other night; I was about to 
tell her about my Frederick Douglass poster when 
I noticed that she was wearing a button with a 
picture of Menelik II of Ethiopia. I don't know 
where to go from here." — 

“Why don’t you invite her over for dinner?" 
Wendell asked. e | 

“I don't think this is a time for joking,” Lester 
said. ‘‘Why should she come to my house for 
dinner?" D | 

“I think she'd come if you told her you were 


. having a bunch of militant spades,” Wendell said. 


Wendell was considered by far the most sophisti- 
cated of Lester's acquaintances in racial matters, 
"having freed himself from white middle-class guilt 
to the extent of being able to refer to Negroes by 
what Marcia Ann had formerly referred to con- 
temptuously as “derogatory racial appellations.” 
Wendell had, in fact, suggested that Lester do tbe 
same if he wanted to impress Marcia Ann, but 


"' Lester couldn't bring himself to use the words — 


although once, desperate to be noticed, he had 
mumbled something about ''darkies," but too 
softly for anybody to hear. 

Lester decided to follow Wendell’s advice. He: 
turned for help to his only Negro friend, Wash 
Jefferson, an advertising man he, had met in the 
Army. *I don't know what you see in that girl," 
Wash said, when Lester presented: him with the 
plan. . “Surely you're not impressed just because 
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Lester Dreniluss was introduced to our pages last 
January. . His creator is a frequent contributor. to 


the NEW YORKER and other magazines. 


she has the only natural-blond Afro haircut on 
East Seventy-Fourth Street?" 


Lester didn’t know how to explain his feeling for : 


Marcia Ann. What could he say, except that he 
was willing to sit through a four-hour debate on 
open-housing ordinances just for the opportunity 
to catch a glimpse of her? There was no way to 
describe what he felt as he stood in the rain in front 
of the school-board building and watched her pass 
up and down with a placard ‘saying “Go Back 
Where You Came From, Honkies!” 

“Oh, what the hell,” Wash finally said, as Lester 
looked more and more dejected. “I’m probably 
just overreacting to that time she lectured me for 
not knowing more about the contribution of the 
Negro cowboy to the development of the South- 
west. PH do it." 


Within a few weeks, Wash had managed to 


collect dinner commitments from a biographer of 
Marcus Garvey, two young Negroes under indict- 
ment for criminal anarchy, a Liberian accountant 
who was also a poet, and the cousin of the first 
Negro Lincoln-Mercury dealer in New Jersey. 
Lester planned to have the- dinner catered by a 
midtown soul-food restaurant. That left only the 
problem of how to ask Marcia Ann. At first, Lester 
thought he might say casually, I'm having a few 


people who happen to be Negro over for dinner 


next week," but then he remembered that Marcia 
Ann despised people who said “happen: to be 
Negro" — as well as people who said “Negro.” 
He thought it would be better to say “‘black.” 
How about, “Say, Pm having a few black cats over 
for dinner"? But “‘black cats" sounded ambiguous. 
He still was not sure of his approach when he went 
to Howie Fox's next party in hopes of being able to 
put his invitation to Marcia Ann. 

“Pm going to ask her tonight," he said to Elliot 
Bendel, the first person he saw as he walked in the 
door. 

“Ask who what?" Elliot said. 

"Ask Marcia Ann to dinner with some militant 

colored people," Lester said. 

"Haven't you heard?" Elliot said. “Marcia Ann 
just fired her Negro maid for being willing to work 
for.a white. And she cut Wash Jefferson dead on 
the street this afternoon. She' says that any Negro 
who has no more self-respect than to talk to a 
honky woman is not worth talking to.” 

Lester had a drink with Wash the next night. 
“I probably wouldn't have had the nerve to ask 
her anyway,” Lester said. 

“Forget about her," Wash said. “Let me tell 
you about some of the more bizarre contributions 
that Negro cowboys made to the a of 
the Southwest." , 
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“ Actually, I really don’t think it’s that bad for 
you to talk to me,” Lester said. “Although naturally 
I would understand perfectly if you preferred not 
to. 23 

“As a matter of fact, I’m so filled ‘with self- 
loathing I can only stand to be around someone 
as guilt-ridden as you," Wash said. 

Lester knew he would have trouble making the 
adjustment from being ashamed of having only 
one Negro friend to being ashamed of having. a 
Negro friend, and he and Wash decided to continue 
to have a few drinks together regularly — although 
Lester planned to have the drinks in bars where 
there was no chance of being seen by anyone who 
knew Marcia Ann Grentner. There was no danger 
of being seen by Marcia Ann herself. Lester had 
learned from Elliot Bendel that Marcia Ann, as a 
gesture of further support to the black struggle, 
no longer entered bars that served Negroes. 


MY PARTY THE RAIN 


By WILLIAM STAFFORD 


Loves upturned faces, laves everybody, 

applauds tennis courts, pavements; its fingers 

ache and march through the forest numbering 
limbs, animals, Boy Scouts; it recognizes 

every face, the blind, the criminal, | 

beggar or millionaire, despairing child, 

minister cloaked; it finds all the dead 

by their stones or mounds, or their deeper listening 
for the help of such rain, a census that cares | 
as much as my party, neutral in politics. 


" It proposes your health, Governor, at the Capitol; 


licks every stone, likes the shape of our state. 
Let wind in high snow this year 

legislate its own mystery; our lower winter 
rain feathers in over miles of trees. 


` to explore. A cold, cellophane layer, 


silver wet, it believes what it touches, 
and goes on, persuading one thing at a time, 


fair, clear, honest, kind — 


a long session; Governor. Who knows the end? 
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GOLD COAST 


An. Atlantic "First" by James Alan McPherson 


E spring, when I had a great deal of potential 
and no money at all; I took a job as a janitor. 
That was when I was still very young and spent 
money very freely, and when, almost every night, 
“I drifted off to sleep lulled by sweet anticipation 
of that time when my potential would suddenly 
be realized and there would be capsule biographies 
of my life on dust jackets of many books, all pro- 
. Claiming: *. .. He knew life on many levels. 
From shoeshine boy, free-lance waiter, 3rd cook, 
> Janitor, he rose to...’ I had never been.a 
. janitor before, and I did riot really have to'be one, 
and that.is why I did it. But now, much later, 
I think it might have been because it is possible 
to be a janitor without becoming one, and at 


^. parties or at mixers, when asked what it was I 


did for a living, it was pretty good to hook my 
thumbs in my vest pockets and say comfortably: 
| “Why, I am an apprentice janitor.” The hippies 
© would think it degenerate and really dig me and 
people in Philosophy and Law and Business would 
feel uncomfortable trying to make me feel better 
about.my station while wondering how the hell I 
: had managed to crash the party. 

“What’s an apprentice janitor?” they would ask. 

“I haven't got my card yet," I would reply. 
“Right now I'm just taking lessons. 
of complicated stuff you have to learn before you 
get your own card and your own building." 

“What kind of stuff?” 

“Human. nature, for oné ing: Race nature, 
for another.” 

“Why race?” 

“Because,” I would- say in a low voice, looking 
around lest someone else should overhear, *you 
have to be able to spot Jews and Negroes who are 
passing." 


 We.here present the first work of a young writer of great 
: promise. Mr. McPherson graduated from the Harvard 


... Law School last June and is presently teaching English 


. al the University of Iowa. He has just received an 
- Allaniie Award to work on a volume of short stories. 
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"Thats terrible," would surely- be said then 
with a hint of indignation. ^ 

"It's an art," I would add masterfully. 

After a good pause I would invariably be asked: 
“But you're a Negro yourself, how can you keep 


` your own people out?" 


At which point I would look terribly disappointed 
and say: “J don’t keep them out. ` But if they get 
in it’s my job to make their stay just as miserable - 
as possible. Things are changing." 

Now the speaker would just look at me in 


. disbelief. 


“Its Janitorial Objectivity,’ I would say to 
finish the thing as the speaker began to edge away. 
“Don’t hate me," I would call after him to. his 
considerable embarrassment. ‘‘Somebody has to 


It was an old building near Harvard Square. 
Conrad Aiken had once lived there, and in the 
days of the Gold Coast, before Harvard built its 
great houses, it had been a very fine haven for 
the rich; but that was a world ago, and this build- 
ing was one of the few monuments of that era 
which had survived. The lobby had a-high ceiling 
with thick redwood beams, and it was replete 
with marble floor, fancy ironwork, and an old- 
fashioned house telephone which no longer worked. 
Each apartment had a small fireplace, and even 
the large bathtubs and chain toilets, when I was 


. having my touch of nature, made me wonder _ 
. what prominent personage of the past had worn 


away all the newness. And, being there, I felt a 
certain affinity toward the rich. . 

It was a funny building, because the people 
who lived there made it old. Conveniently placed 
as it was between the Houses and Harvard Yard, I 


. expected to find it occupied by a company of 


hippies, hopeful working girls, and assorted graduate 
students. Instead, there was a majority of old 
maids, dowagers, asexual middle-aged men, homo- 
sexual young.men, a few married couples, and a 
teacher. No'one was shacking up there, and walking 
through the quiet halls in the early evening, I 


sometimes had the urge to knock on a door and 
expose myself just to hear someone breathe hard 
for once. 





It was a Cambridge spring: down by the Charles 
happy students were making love while sad-eyed 
middle-aged men watched them from the bridge. 
It was a time of activity: Law students were busy 
sublimating, Business School people were making 
records of the money they would make, the Harvard 
Houses were clearing out, and in the Square 
bearded pot-pushers were setting up their restaurant 
tables in anticipation of the Summer School faith- 
fuls. There was a change of season in the air, 
and to comply with its urgings, James Sullivan, 
the old superintendent, passed his three beaten 
garbage cans on to me with the charge that I 
should take up his daily rounds of the six floors, and 
with unflinching humility, gather whatever scraps 
the old-maid tenants had refused to husband. 

I then became very rich, with my own apart- 
ment, a sensitive girl, a stereo, two speakers, one 
tattered chair, one fork, a job, and the urge to 
acquire. Having all this and youth besides made 
me pity Sullivan: he had been in that building 
thirty years and had its whole history recorded in 
the little folds of his mind, as his own life was 
recorded in the wrinkles of his face. All he had to 
show for his time there was a berserk dog, a wife 
almost as mad as the dog, three cats, bursitis, 
acute myopia, and a drinking problem. He was 
well over seventy and could hardly walk, and his 
weekly check of twenty-two dollars from the com- 
pany that managed the building would not support 
anything. So, out of compromise, he was retired 
to superintendent of my labor. 

My first day as janitor, while I skillfully lugged 
my three overflowing cans of garbage out of the 
building, he sat on his bench in the lobby, faded 
and old and smoking, in patched, loose blue pants. 
He watched me. He was a chain smoker, and I 
noticed right away that he very carefully dropped 
all of the ashes and butts on the floor and crushed 
them under his feet until there was a yellow and 
gray smear. Then he laboriously pushed the mess 
under the bench with his shoe, all the while eyeing 
me like a cat in silence as I hauled the many cans 


of muck out to the big disposal unit next to the : 


building. When I had finished, he gave me two 
old plates to help stock my kitchen and his first 
piece of advice. 

*Sit down, for Chrisake, and take a load off 
your feet," he told me. 


GOLD COAST 


Į sat on the red bench next to him and accepted 
thé wilted cigarette he offered me from the crushed 
package he kept in his sweater pocket. 

*Now, I'll tell you something to help you get 
along in the building," he said. 

I listened attentively. 

“If any of these sons of bitches ever ask you to 
do something extra, be sure to charge them for it.” 

I assured him that I absolutely would. 

“If they can afford to live here, they can afford 
to pay. The bastards.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I assured him again. 

“And another thing," he added. “Don’t let 
any of these girls shove any cat shit under your 
nose. That ain’t your job. You tell them to put 
it in a bag and take it out themselves." 

I reminded him that I knew very well my 
station in life, and that I was not about to haul 
cat shit or anything of that nature. He looked at 
me through his thick-lensed glasses for a long time. 
He looked like a cat himself. “Thats right," he said 
at last. “And if they still try to sneak it in the trash 
be sure to make the bastards pay. They can 
afford it." He crushed his seventh butt on the 
floor and scattered the mess some more while he 


. lit up another. “I never hauled out no cat shit 


in the thirty years I been here, and you don’t do 
it either.” 

“Pm going up to wash my hands," I said. 

“Remember,” he called after me, “don’t take 
no shit from any of them.” | 

I protested once more that, upon my life, I 
would never, never do it, not even for the prettiest 
girl in the building. Going up in the elevator, I 
felt comfortably resolved that I would never do it. 
There were no pretty girls in the building. 

I never found out what he had done before he 
came there, but I do know that being a janitor in 


that building was as high as he ever got in life. 


He had watched two generations of the rich pass 
the building on their way to the Yard, and he had 
seen many governors ride white horses into that 
same Yard to send sons and daughters of the 
rich out into life to produce, to acquire, to pro- 
create, and to send back sons and daughters so 
that the cycle would continue. He had watched 
the cycle from when he had been able to haul 
the cans out for himself, and now he could not, 
and he was bitter. 

He was Irish, of course, and he took pride in 
Irish accomplishments when he could have none 
of his own. He had known Frank O'Connor 
when that writer had been at Harvard. He told 
me on many occasions how O'Connor had stopped 
to talk every day on his way to the Yard. He had 
also known [ames Michael Curley, and his most 
colorful memory of the man was a long-ago day 
when he and James Curley sat in a Boston bar 
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and one of Curley’s runners had come in and said: 


“Hey, Jim, Sol Bernstein the Jew wants to see’ 


you.” And Curley, in his deep, memorial voice, 


- had said to James Sullivan: “Let us go forth and 
meet this Israelite Prince." These were his memo- 


ries, and I would obediently put aside my garbage 
cans and laugh with him over the hundred or so 
colorful, insignificant little details which made up 


a whole lifetime of living in the basement of 


Harvard. And although they were of little value 
to me then, I knew that they were the reflections 
of a lifetime and the happiest moments he would 


.ever have, being sold to me cheap, as youthful 


time is cheap, for as little time and interest as I 
wanted to spend. It was a buyer's market. 





In those days I believed myself gifted with a 
boundless perception and attacked my daily gar- 
bage route with a gusto superenforced by the happy 
knowledge that behind each of the fifty or so doors 
in our building lived a story which could, if I 
chose to grace it with the magic of my pen, become 
immortal. I watched my tenants fanatically, not- 


. ing their perversions, their visitors, and their eating 


habits. So intense was my search for material 
that I had to restrain myself from going through 
their refuse scrap by scrap; but at the topmost 
layers of muck, without too much hand soiling in 
the. process, I set my perception to work. By 
late June, however, I. had discovered only enough 
to put together a skimpy, rather naive Henry 


Miller novel, the most colorful discoveries being: 


1. The lady i in #24 was an alumnus of Paducah 
- College 
2. The couple in 155 made love at least 500 
times a week, and the wife had not yet dis- 
covered the pill 
3, The old lady i in #36 was still having monthly 
' inconvenience 
4. The two fatsos in #56 consumed nightly an 
extraordinary amount of chili 
'.5. The fat man in #54 had two dogs that were 
married to each other, but he was not married 
to anyone at all 
6. The middle-aged single man in #63 threw 
out an, awful lot of flowers 
Disturbed by the snail’s progress I was making, 
I confessed my futility to James one day as he 
sat on his bench chain-smoking and smearing butts 
on my newly waxed lobby floor. “So you want to 
know about the tenants?" he said, his cat's eyes 


_. flickering over me. ` - 


I nodded. 
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“Well, the first thing to notice is how many 
Jews there are.” 

“I haven't noticed any Jews," I said. 

He eyed me in amazement. 

“Well, .a few," I said quickly to prevent my 
treasured perception from being dulled any further. 

“A few, hell,” he said. “T’here’s more Jews here 
than anybody." 

“How can you tell?” 

He gave me that undecided look-again. “Where 
do you think all that garbage comes from?” He 
nodded feebly toward my bulging cans. I looked 
just in time to prevent a stray noodle from slipping 
over the brim. “Thats right, " he continued. 
“Jews are the biggest eaters in the world. They eat 
the best too.” 

I confessed then that I was of the chicken-soup 
generation and believed that Jews ate only enough 
to muster strength for their daily trips to the bank. 

“Not so!" he replied emphatically. “You never 
heard the expression: ‘Let’s get to the restaurant 
before the Jews get there??? 

I shook my head sadly. 

“You don’t know that in certain restaurants 
they take the free onions and pickles off the tables 
when they see Jews coming?" 

I held my head down in shame over the bounte- 
ous heap. 

He trudged over to my can and began to turn 
back the leaves of noodles and crumpled tissues 
from: 747 with his hand. After a few seconds of 
digging, he unmucked an empty paté can. “Look 
at that,"'he said triumphantly. . Gourmet stuff, 
no less." 

“Thats from #44,” I said. 

“What else?" he said, all-knowingly. “In 1946 
a Swedish girl moved in up there and took a 
Jewish girl for her roommate. Then the Swedish 
girl moved out and there’ s been a Jewish Dynasty 
up there ever since.’ 

I recalled that #44 was occupied by a couple 
that threw out a good number of S.S. Pierce cans, 
Chivas Regal bottles, assorted broken records, and 
back issues of Evergreen and the Realist. 

“You're right, > Í said. : 

*Of course," he replied, as if there were never 
any doubt. *I can spot them anywhere, even 
when they think they're passing. He leaned 
closer and said in a you-and-me voice: “But don't 
ever say anything bad about them in public. The 
Anti-Defamation League will get you.’ 

Just then -his wife screamed for him from the 
second floor, and the dog joined her and’ beat 
against the door. He got into the elevator pain- 
fully and said: “Don’t ever talk about them ir 
public. You don’t know who they are, and that 
Defamation League will take everything you got." 

Sullivan did not really dislike Jews. He was 


just bitter toward anyone better off than himself. ` 


He lived with his wife on the second floor, and his 


apartment was very dirty because both of them . 


were sick and old, and neither could move very 


well. His wife swept dirt out into the hall, and 


two hours after I had mopped and waxed their 
section of the floor, there was süre to be a layer of 
dirt, grease, and crushed-scattered. tobacco from 
their door to the end of the hall. There was a 
smell of dogs and cats and age and death about 
their door, and I did not ever want to have to go 
in there for any reason because I feared something 
about it I cannot name.’ 

Mrs. Sullivan, I found out, was from South 
Africa. She loved animals much more than people, 
and there was a great deal of pain in her face. 


She kept little cans of meat posted at strategic 


points about the building, and I often came across 
her in the early morning or late at night throwing 


scraps out of the second-floor window to stray - 


cats. Once, when James was about to throttle a 
stray mouse in their apartment, she had screamed 
at him to give the mouse ‘a sporting chance. 


Whenever she attempted to walk she had to balance - 


herself against a wall or a rail, and she hated the 
building because it confined her.. She also. hated 
James and most of the tenants. On the other 
hand, she loved the: Johnny Carson Show, she loved 
to sit outside on the front steps (because she could 
go no.further unassisted), and she loved to talk 
to anyone who would stop to listen. She never 


spoke coherently except when. she was cursing: 


James, and then she had a vocabulary like a 
drunken sailor. She had great, shrill lungs, and 
her screams, accompanied by the rabid barks of 
the dog, could be heard all over the building. 
She was never really clean, her teeth were bad, and 
the first most pathetic thing in the world was to see 
her sitting on the steps in. the morning watching 
the world pass, in a stained smock and a fresh 
summer blue hat she kept just to wear downstairs, 
with no place in the world to go. James told me, 
on the. many occasions of her screaming, that she 
was mentally disturbed and could not help herself. 


: The admirable thing about him was that he never: 


lost his temper with her, no matter how rough her 
curses became and. no matter who heard them. 
And the second most pathetic thing in the world 
was to see them slowly making their way in Harvard 
Square, he supporting her, through the hurrying 
crowds of miniskirted summer girls, J-Pressed Ivy 
Leaguers, beatniks, and bused Japanese tourists, 
decked in cameras, who would take pictures of 


every inch of Harvard Square except them. Once |. 


a hippie had brushed past them -and called back 
over his shoulder: Don't break any track records, 
Mr. and Mrs. Speedy Molasses.” . 

Also on the second floor lived Miss O' Hara, a 


r 
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spinster who hated Sullivan as ; only an old maid 


can hate an old man. Across from her lived a.. 


very nice, gentle celibate named Murphy, who had 
once served with Montgomery in North Africa 
and who was now spending the rest of his life 


cleaning his little apartment and gossiping with | 


Miss O' Hara. It was an Irish ‘floor. 


"y 


I never found out just why Miss O’Hara hated 


c the Sullivans with such a passion. Perhaps it was 


because they were so unkempt and she was so 


superciliously clean. Perhaps it was because Miss: 
. O?Hara had. a great deal of Irish pride, and they 
were stereotyped Irish. Perhaps it was because . 
she merely had no reason to like them.. She was : 


a fanatic about cleanliness and put out her. little 
bit of garbage wrapped very neatly in yesterday’s 


Christian Science Monitor and tied in a bow with | 


a fresh piece of string. Collecting all those little 
neat packages; I would wonder where she got the 
string and imagined her at night breaking meat 


market locks with a hairpin and hobbling off with . 
yards and yards of white cord concealed under the: 


gray sweater she always wore. I could even 


imagine her back in her little apartment chuckling . 
and rolling the cord into a great white ball by. 
" candlelight. 


Then she would stash it away in her 


bread box. Miss O'Hara kept her door slightly 


. open until late at night, and I suspected that she 


heard everything that went on in the building. 
I had the feeling that I should never dare to make 
love with gusto for fear that:she would overhear 
and write down all my happy-time phrases, to 
be .maliciously Tecounted to me if she were ever 
provoked, 

She had been in the building bare than 
Sullivan, and I suppose that her greatest ambition 


in life was to outlive him and then attend his wake 
with a knitting ball and needle. 


She had been 
trying to get him fired for twenty-five years or 
so, and did not know when to quit. On summer 
nights when I painfully mopped the second floor, 


- she would offer me root beer, apples, or cupcakes 


while trying to pump me for evidence against him. 

*THe's just a filthy old man, Robert," she would 
declare in a little-old-lady whisper. “And don’t 
think you have to clean up those dirty old butts of 
his. Just report him to the Company." 

*Oh, I don't mind," I would tell her, gulping 
the root beer as fast as possible. ` 

“Well, they’re both a couple of lushes, if you 
ask me. They haven't been sober. a day in d di 
five years.’ 
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“Well, she’s sick too, you know." 

“Ha!” She would throw up her hands in 
disgust. “‘She’s only sick when he doesn’t give her 
the booze." 

I fought to keep down a burp. “How long have 
you been here?" 

She motioned for me to step out of the hall and 
into her dark apartment. “Don’t tell him" — she 
nodded toward Sullivan's door — “but Ive been 
here thirty-four years.” She waited for me to be 
taken aback. Then she added: “And it was a 
better building before those two lushes came.” 

She then offered me an apple, asked five times 
if the dog’s barking bothered me, forced me to 
take a fudge brownie, said that the cats had wet 
the floor again last night, got me to dust the top 
of a large chest too high for her to reach, had me 
pick up the minute specks of dust which rell from 
my dustcloth, pressed another root beer on me, 
and then showed me her family album. As an 
afterthought, she had me take down a big old 
picture of her great-grandfather, also too high for 
her to reach, so that I could dust that too. Then 
together we picked up the dust from it which 
might have fallen to the floor. “He’s really a 
filthy old man, Robert," she said in closing, “and 
don’t be afraid to report him to the Property 
Manager anytime you want." 

I assured her that I would do it at the slightest 
provocation from’ Sullivan, finally accepted an 
apple but refused the money she offered, and 
escaped back to my mopping. Even then she 
watched me, smiling, from her half-opened door. 

“Why does Miss O'Hara hate you?" I asked 
James once. 

He lifted his cigaretted hand and let the long 
ash fall elegantly to the floor. “That old bitch 
has been an albatross around my neck ever since 
I got here," he said. “Don’t trust her, Robert. It 
was her kind that sat around singing hymns and 
watching them burn saints in this state." 

In those days I had forgotten that I was first 
of all a black and I had a very lovely girl who was 
not first of all a black. It is quite possible that my 
ancestors rowed her ancestors across on the May- 
flower, and she was very rich in that alone. We 
were both very young and optimistic then, and 
she believed with me in my potential and liked 
me partly because of it; and I was happy because 
she belonged to me and not to the race, which 
made her special. It made me special too because 
I did not have to wear a beard or hate or be espe- 
cially hip or ultra Ivy Leagueish. I did not have 
to smoke pot or supply her with it, or be for any 
cause at all except myself. I only had to be myself, 
which pleased me; and I only had to produce, 
which pleased both of us. Like many of the 
artistically inclined rich, she wanted to own in 
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someone else what she could not own in herself. 
But this I did not mind, and I forgave her for it 
because she forgave me moods and the constant 
smell of garbage and a great deal of latent hostility. 
She only minded James Sullivan, and all the 
valuable time I was wasting listening to him rattle 
on and on. His conversations, she thought, were 
useless, repetitious, and promised nothing of value 
to me. She was accustomed to the old-rich, whose 
conversations meandered around a leitmotiv of 
how well off they were and how much they would 
leave behind very soon. She was not at all cold, 
but she had been taught how to tolerate the old- 
poor and perhaps toss them a greeting in passing. 
But nothing more. 

Sullivan did not like her when I first introduced 
them because he saw that she was not a beatnik 
and could not be dismissed. It 1s in the nature of 
things that liberal people will tolerate two inter- 
racial beatniks more than they will an intelligent, 
serious-minded mixed couple. The former liaison 
is easy to dismiss as the dregs of both races, deserv- 
ing of each other and the contempt of both races; 
but the latter poses a threat because there is no 
immediacy or overpowering sensuality or ‘‘you- 
pick-my-fleas-D]l-pick-yours" apparent on the sur- 
face of things, and people, even the most eee 
liberal, cannot dismiss it so easily. 

“That girl is Irish, isn’t she?” he had asked one 
day in my apartment soon after I had introduced 
them. 

“No,” I said definitely. 

"What's her name?" 

“Judy Smith," I said, which was not her name 
at all. 

“Well, I can spot it," he said. 
blood all right." 

Everybody's got a little Irish blood,” I told him. 

He looked at me cattily and craftily from behind 
his thick lenses. “Well, she's from a good family, 
I suppose." 

“I suppose," I said. 

He paused to let some ashes fall to the rug. 
“They say the Colonel’s Lady and Nelly O' Grady 
are sisters under the skin." Then he added: 
“Rudyard Kipling." 

"Thats true," I said with equal innuendo, 
“that’s why you have to maintain a distinction 
by marrying the Colonel’s Lady." 

An understanding passed between us then, and 
we never spoke more on the subject. 


“Shes got Irish 


Almost every night the cats wet the second 
floor while Meg Sullivan watched the Johnny 
Carson Show and the dog howled and clawed the 
door. During commercials Meg would curse James 
to get out and stop dropping ashes on tbe floor or 
to take the dog out or something else, totally 


unintelligible to those of us on the fourth, fifth, - 


and sixth floors. Even after the Carson Show she 
would still curse him to get out, until finally he 
would go down to the basement and put away a 
bottle or two of wine. There was a steady stench of 
cat functions in the basement, and with all the 
grease and dirt, discarded trunks, beer bottles, 


chairs, old tools, and the filthy sofa on which he^ 


sometimes slept, seeing him there made me want 
to cry. He drank the cheapest sherry, the wino 
kind, straight from the bottle: and on many nights 
that summer at 2:00 a.m. my phone would ring me 
out of bed. 

*Rob? Jimmy Sullivan here. 
doing?" 

There was nothing suitable to say. 

“Come on down to the basement for a drink." 

“I have to be at work at 8:30," I would protest. 

*(lan't you have just one drink?" he would say 
pathetically. 

I would carry down my own glass so that I 
would not have to drink out of the bottle. Looking 
at him on the sofa, I could not be mad because 
now I had many records for my stereo, a story 
that was going well, a girl who believed in me and 
who belonged to me and not to the race, a new 
set of dishes, and a tomorrow . morning with 
younger people. 

“I don’t want to burden you unduly,” he would 
alwavs preface. 

I would force myself not to look at my watch 
and say: “Of course not.” 

“My Meg is not in the best health, you know,” 
he would say, handing the bottle to me. 

**She's just old.” 

“The doctors say she should be in an institution." 

“Thats no place to be." 

“Pm a sick man myself, Rob. I can’t take much 
more. She's crazy." | 

* Anybody who loves animals can't be crazy." 


What are you 


He took another long draw from the bottle. . 


“I won't live another year. Ill be dead in a year." 

“You don't know that.” 

He looked at me closely, without dim glasses, 
so that I could see the desperation in his eyes. “I 
just hope Meg goes before I do. I don't want 
them to put her in an institution after Pm gone." 

At 2:00 a.m., with the cat stench in my nose 
and a glass of bad sherry standing still in my 
hand because I refuse in my mind. to touch it, and 
all my dreams of greatness are above him and.the 
basement and the building itself, I did not know 
what to say. The only way I could keep from 
hating myself was to start him talking about the 


AMA or the Medicare program or beatniks. He 


was:pure hell on all three. To him, the Medical 
Profession was ‘‘morally bankrupt," Medicare was 
a great farce which deprived oldsters like himself 


of their ‘ 
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‘rainy-day dollars,” and beatniks were 
“dropouts from thé human race.” He could rage 
on and on. in perfect phrases about all three of 
his major dislikes, and I had the feeling that be- 
cause the sentences were so well constructed and 


well turned, he might have memorized them from . 


something he had read. But then he was extremely 
well read, and it did not matter if he had borrowed 
a phrase or two from someone else. The ideas were 
still his own. 

It would be 3:00 a.m. before I knew it, and then 


3:30, and still he would go on. He hated politicians. 


in general and liked to recount, at these times, 
his private catalogue of political observations. By 
the time he got around to Civil Rights it would be 
4:00 a.m., and I could not feel responsible for 
him at that hour. I would begin to yawn, and at 
first he would just ignore it. Then I would start to 


. edge toward the door, and he would see that he 


could hold me no longer, not even by declaring 
that he wanted to be an honorary Negro because 
he loved the race so much. 

*[ hope I haven't burdened you unduly," he 
would say again. 

*Of course not," I would say, because it was 
over then, and I could leave him and the smell 
of the cats there, and sometimes I would go out 
in the cool night and walk around the Yard and 


be thankful that I was only an assistant janitor, 


and a transient one at that.’ Walking in the early 


- dawn and seeing the Summer School fellows sneak ^ 
out of the girls’ dormitories in the Yard gave me 


a good.feeling, and I thought that tomorrow night 


it would be good to make love myself so.that I . 


could be busy when he called. 


“Why don’t you tell that old man your job l 


doesn't include baby-sitting with him," Jean told 
me many times when she came over to visit during 
the day and found me sleeping. 

I would look at her and think to myself about 
social forces and the pressures massing and poised, 
waiting to attack us. It was still July then. It 
was hot, and I was working good. 

** He's just an old man,” I said. Who else would 
listen to him?" 

You're too soft. As long as you do your work 
you don’t have to be bothered with him.” 

. *He could be a story if I listened long enough." 

“There are too many stories about old people.’ 
' “No,” I said, thinking about us again, “there 
are just too many people who have no stories." 


." Sometimes he would come up and she would 


be there, but I would let.him come in anyway, 
and he would stand there looking dirty. and un- 
comfortable, offering some invented reason for 
having intruded. At these times something silent 


= would. pass between them, something I cannot 


nàme, which would reduce him to exactly what 
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he was: an old man, come out of his basement to 
intrude where he was not wanted. But all the 


time this was being communicated, there would | 


be a surface, friendly conversation between them. 
And after five minutes or so of being unwelcome, 
he would apologize for having come, drop a few 
ashes on the rug, and back out the door. Down- 
stairs we could hear his wife screaming. . 





We endured and aged and August was almost 
over. Inside the building the cats were still wetting, 
Meg was still screaming, the dog was getting mad- 
- der, and Sullivan began to drink during the day. 
Outside it was hot and lush and green, and the 


^. Summer girls were wearing shorter miniskirts and 


. no panties and the middle-aged men down by the 


f - Charles were going wild on their bridge. Everyone 


was restless for change, for August is the month 


" when undone summer things must be finished Or 


regretted all through the winter. 

Being imaginative people, Jean and I played a 
number of original games. One of them we called 
' “Social Forces," the object of which was to see 
. which side could. break us first. 
. the unknown night riders who screamed obscenities 
from passing cars. And because that was her side 
I would look at her expectantly, but she would 
laugh and say: “No.” We played it at parties with 
unaware blacks who attempted to enchant her 


5 with skillful dances and hip vocabularies, believing 


her to be community property. She would be 
. polite and aloof, and much later, it then being my 
turn, she would look at me expectantly. And I 
would force a smile and say: “No.” The last round 
was played while taking her home in a subway car, 
on a hot August night, when one side of the car was 
black and tense and hating and the other side was 
white and of the same mind. There was not 
enough room on either side for the two of us to sit 
and we would not separate; so we stood, holding 


on to a steel post through all the stops, feeling all - 


of the eyes, between the two sides of the car and 
the two sides of the world. We aged. And getting 
off finally at the stop which was no longer-ours, 
we looked at each other, again expectantly, and 
there was nothing left to say. 

I began to avoid the old man, would not answer 
the door when I knew it was he who was knocking, 
and waited until very late at night, when he could 


not possibly be awake, to haul the trash down. I 


hated the building then; and I was really a janitor 
for the first time. I slept a lot and wrote very little. 
And I did not give a damn about Medicare, the 
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We played it with : 


- AMA, the building, Meg, or the crazy dog: I 


began to consider moving out. 
In that same week, Miss O'Hara finally suc- 


. ceeded in badgering Murphy, the celibate Irish- 


man, and a few other tenants into signing a com- 
plaint about the dog. No doubt Murphy signed 


' because he was a nice fellow and women like Miss 


O'Hara had always dominated him. He did not 
really mind the dog: he did not really mind any- 
thing. She called him “Frank Dear," and I had the 
feeling that when he came to that place, fresh from 
Montgomery's Campaign, he must have had: a 
will of his own; but she had drained it all away, 
year by year, so that now he would do anyag 
just to be agreeable. 

One day soon after the complaint, the little 


chubby Property Manager came around to tell 
_ Sullivan that the dog had to be taken away. 


Miss 
O'Hara told me the good, news later, when she 
finally got around to my door: 

“Well, that crazy dog is gone now, Robert. 
Those two are enough." 

“Where is the dog?” I asked. 

*I don't know, but Albert Rustin made them : 
get him out. You should have seen the old drunk’s. 
face," she said. “That dirty old useless man.” B 

“You should be at peace now," I said. - 

* Almost," was her reply. “The best thing is to 
get rid of those two old boozers along with the 


dog. 23 


I congratulated Miss O'Hara and went out. I 
knew that the old man would be drinking and 
would want to talk. But very late that evening he 
called on the telephone and caught me in. 

“Rob?” he said. “James Sullivan here. Would 
you come down to my apartment like a good fellow? 
I want to ask you something important." | 

I had never been in his apartment before and 
did not want to go then. But I went down anyway. 

They had three rooms, all grimy from corner to 
corner. There was a peculiar odor in that place 
I did not ever want to smell again, and his wife 
was dragging herself around the room talking in 
mumbles. When she saw me come in the door, 
she said: “I can’t clean it up. I just can’t. Look at 
that window. I can’t reach it. I can’t keep it 
clean." She threw up both her hands and held 
her head down and to the side. “The whole place 
is dirty, and I can’t clean it up.” : 

“What do you want?” I said to Sullivan. 

“Sit down.” He motioned me to a kitchen chair. ` 


"Have you changed that bulb on the fifth floor?" . 


* It's done.” 
He was silent for a while, drinking from a bottle 
of sherry, and he gave me some and a dirty glass. | 
*Youtre the first person who's been in. here in 
years,” he said. “We couldn't have company 

because of the dog.” 


Somewhere in my mind was a note that I should 
never go into his apartment. But the dog had 
never been the reason. “Well, he's gone now,” 
I said, fingering the dirty glass of sherry. 


He began to cry. “They took my dog away," he - 


said. “It was all I had. How can they take a man's 
dog away from him?" 

There was nothing I could say. 

“I couldn’t do nothing," he continued. After a 
while he added: “But I know who it was. It was 
that old bitch O’Hara.: Don’t ever trust her, Rob. 
She smiles in your face, but it was her kind that 
laughed when they burned Joan of Arc in this 
state." 

Seeing him there, crying and mis me feel 
unmanly because I wanted to touch him or say 
something warm, also made me eager to be far 
away and running hard. 

* Everybody's got problems," I said. 
have a girl now.’ 

He brightened immediately, and for a while he 
looked almost happy in his old cat's eyes. Then he 
staggered over to my chair and held out his hand. 
I did not touch it, and he finally pulled it back. “ʻI 
know how you feel,” he said. “I know just how 

you feel." 05 

“Sure,” I said. 

“But you're a young man, you have a future. 
But not me. I'll be dead inside of a year." 

just then his wife dragged herself in to offer me 
a cigar. They were being hospitable, and I forced 
myself to drink a little of the sherry. 

“They took my dog away today," she mumbled. 
“Thats all I had in the world, my dog." 

I looked at the old man. He was drinking from 
the bottle. 


During the first week of September one of the 
middle-aged men down by the Charles got tired of 
- looking and tried to take: a necking girl away 
from her boyfriend. The police hauled him off 
to jail, and the girl pulled down her dress tear- 
ful. A few days later.another man exposed 
himself near the same spot. And that same week a 
dead body was found on the banks of the Charles. 

The miniskirted brigade had moved out of the 
Yard, and it was quiet and green and peaceful 
there. In our building another Jewish couple 
moved into #44. They did not eat gourmet stuff, 
and on occasion, threw out pork-and-beans cans. 
But I had lost interest in perception. I now had 
many records for my stereo, loads of S. S. Pierce 
stuff, and a small bottle of Chivas Regal which I 
never opened. I was working. good again, and 
I did not miss other things as much; or at least I 
told myself that. 

The old man was coming up steadily now, at 
least three times a day, and I had resigned myself 


“I don’t 


to it. If I refused to let iai in, he Wald always 
come back later with a missing bulb on the fifth 
floor. We had taken to buying cases of beer to- 
gether, and when he had finished his half, which 
was very frequently, he would come up to polish 
off mine. I began to enjoy talking politics, the 
AMA, Medicare, beatniks, and listening to him 
recite from books he had read. I discovered that 
he was very well read in history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and law. He was extraordinarily fond of 


Saying: *I am really a cut above being a building 


superintendent. Circumstances made me what I 
am." And even though he was drunk and dirty 
and it was very late at night, I believed him and 
liked him anyway because having him there was 
much better than being alone. After he had gone 


I could sleep, and I was: not lonely in sleep; and . 


it did not really matter how late I was at work the 
next morning because when I thought about it all, 
I discovered that nothing really matters except 
not being old and being alive and having potential 
to dream about, and not being alone. 


YOU ALL KNOW THE STORY 
OF THE OTHER WOMAN 


sy ANNE SEXTON 


It’s a little Walden. 

She is private in her breathbed 
as his body takes off and flies, 
flies straight as an arrow. 

But it’s a bad translation. 
Daylight is nobody’s friend. 
God comes in like a landlord 
and flashes on his brassy lamp. 
Now she is just so-so. 

He puts his bones back on, 
turning the clock back an hour. 
She knows flesh, that skin balloon, 
the unbound limbs, the boards, 
the roof, the removable roof. 
She is his selection, part time. 
You know the story too! Look, 
when it is over he places her, 
like a phone, back on the hook. 
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THE IMMEDIATE THEATER 


by Peter Brook 


“T can take any empty space,” says Peter Brook, “and call il a bare slage. A man walks across this emply space, 


someone else is watching him, and this is all thal is needed for an act of theater to be engaged." Then there is a 


flash of magic or there is none, and the results range between genius and failure. The director of MARAT/ SADE and 


other triumphs illuminates the theater scene today in this excerpt from his new book, THE EMPTY SPACE (Atheneum). 


dox is no doubt that a theater can be a very 
special place. It is like a magnifying glass, and also 
like a reducing lens. It is a small world, so it can 


. -easily be a petty one. It is different from everyday 


life, so it can easily be divorced from life. On the 
other hand, while we live less and less in villages 
or neighborhoods, and more and more in open- 
ended global communities, the theater community 
stays the same: the cast of a play is still the size that 
it has always been. The theater narrows life down. 
It also always asserts itself in the present. This is 
what can make it iore real than the normal stream 
of consciousness. This is what can make it so dis- 
_ turbing. , 

No tribute to the latent power of the theater is 
as telling as that paid to it by censorship. In almost 
all regimes, even when the written word is free, the 
image free, it is still the stage that is liberated last. 
. Instinctively, governments. know that the living 
event could create a dangerous electricity — even if 
we se: this happen all too seldom. But this ancient 
fear is a recognition of an ancient potential. The 
theater is the arena where a living confrontation 
can take place. The focus of a large group of people 
creates a unique intensity; owing to this, forces 
that operate at all times and rule each person’s 
daily life can be isolated and perceived more clearly. 

Now, I must become unashamedly personal. I 
must talk about the theater as I understand it, 
autobiographically. I will endeavor to speak of 
actions and conclusions from within my field of 
work: this is what constitutes my experience and 
my point of view. In turn, the reader must observe 
that it is inseparable from all the things on my 
passport — nationality, date of birth, place of 
birth, physical characteristics, color of eyes, sig- 
nature. Also, it is inseparable from today’s date. 
This is a picture of the author at the moment of 


writing: searching within a decaying and evolving 


theater. As I continue to work, each experience 
will -make these conclusions inconclusive again, 
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but I hope they may perhaps be of use somewhere, 
to someone else wrestling with his own problems in 
relation to another time and place. l s 
At the beginning of rehearsals the actors are the 
opposite of the ideally relaxed creatures they would 
like to be.. They bring with them a heavy baggage 


. of tensions. So varied are these tensions: that we can 


find some very unexpected phenomena. For in- 
stance, a young actor playing with a group of in- 
experienced friends may reveal a talent and a tech- 
nique that put professionals to shame. Yet take 
the very same actor who has, as it were, proved his 
worth and surround him with the older actors he 
most respects, and often he becomes not only awk- 
ward and stiff, but even his talent goes. Put him 
then among actors he despises, and he will come 
into his own again. For talent is not static; it 
ebbs and flows according to many circumstances. 
Not all actors of the same age are at the same stage 
of their professional work. Some have a blend of 
enthusiasm and: knowledge: that is supported by a 
confidence based on previous small successes and 
is not undermined by fear of imminent total failure. 
They start rehearsals from a different position than. 
the perhaps equally young actor who has made a . 
slightly greater name and who is already begin- - 
ning to wonder how much farther he can go — 
has he really got anywhere yet, what is his status, 
what does the future hold? The actor who believes 
he may one day play Hamlet has endless energy: 
the one who sees that the outside world is not 
convinced he will ever play a lead is already 
tying himself into painful knots of introspection 
with a consequent need for self-assertion. 

In the group that gathers for a first rehearsal, 
whether a scratch cast or a permanent company, 
an infinite number of personal questions and worries 
hang unspoken in the air. Of course, these are all 


enhanced by the presence of the director: if he 


were in a God-sent state of total relaxation he could - 


greatly help, but more of the time he too is tense 


and involved with the problems of his production; 


and here too the need publicly to deliver the goods _ 


is fuel to his own vanity and his self-absorption. 


The first rehearsal is always to a degree the. blind. 
leading the blind. On the first day a director may 


sometimes make à formal speech explaining the 
basic ideas behind the coming work. Or else he 
may show models or costume sketches, or books or 
photographs, or he may make jokes, or else get the 
actors to read the play. Having drinks or playing 
a game together or marching around the theater or 
building a wall, all work in the same way: no one is 
in a state to absorb what is said — the purpose of 
anything you do on the first day is to get you 
through to the second one. The second day is al- 
ready different; a process is now at work, and after 
twenty-four hours every single factor and relation- 
ship has subtly changed. Everything you do in 
rehearsal affects this process: playing games to- 
gether is a process that has certain results, like a 


greater feeling of confidence, friendliness, and in- . 


formality. One can play games at auditions just to 
bring about an easier atmosphere. The goal is 
never in the game alone — in the short time avail- 
able for rehearsing a play, social ease is not enough. 
A harrowing collective experience, like the impro- 
visations on madness we had to do for the Marat/ 
Sade, brings about another result — the actors hav- 
ing shared difficulties are open to one another and 
to the play in a different way. 


A DIRECTOR learns that the growth of rehearsals 


is a developing process; he sees that there is a right 


time for everything, and his art is the art of recog- 
nizing these moments. He learns that he has no 
power to transmit certain ideas in the early days. 
He will come to recognize the look on the face of an 
‘apparently relaxed but innerly anxious actor who 
cannot follow. what he is being told. He will then 
discover that all he needs is to wait, not push too 
hard. In the third week all will have changed, and 
a word or a nod will make instant communication. 
-And the director will see that he too does not stay 
still. However much homework he does, he.can- 
not fully understand a play by himself. Whatever 
ideas he brings on the first day must evolve con- 
tinually, thanks to the process he is going through 
with the actors, so that in the third week he will 
find that he is understanding everything differently. 
The actors’ sensibilities turn searchlights. on to 
his own — and he will either know more, or at 
least see more vividly that He has so far discovered 
nothing valid. , 

In fact, the director who comés to the first re- 
hearsal | with his script prepared with the moves and 
so on noted down is a desdy theater man, 
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| When Sir em Jackson asked me to direct 
Love s Labor's Lost: at Stratford in 1945, it was my 
first big production and I had already done enougli 


work in smaller theaters to know that actors, and 
above all stage managers, had the greatest contempt , 


for anyone who, as they always putit, did not know 
what he wanted." So the night before the first re- 
hearsal I sat agonized in. front of a model of the 
set, aware that further hesitation would soon be 
fatal, fingering folded pieces of cardboard — forty 
pieces representing the forty actors to whom the 
following morning I would have to give orders, 
definite and clear. Again and again, I staged the 
very first entry of the Court, recognizing that this 
was when all would be lost or won, numbering the 
figures, drawing charts, maneuvering the scraps of 
cardboard to and fro, on and off the set, trying 
them in big batches, then in small, from the side, 
from the back, over grass mounds, down steps, 
knocking them all over. with my sleeve, cursing 
and starting again. As I did so, I noted the moves, 
and with no one to notice my indecision, crossed 
them out, then made fresh notes. The next morning 
I arrived at rehearsal, a fat promptbook under my 
arm, and the stage management brought me a table, 
reacting to my volunie, I observed, with respect. 

'[ divided the cast into groups, gave them numbers, 
and sent them to their starting places; then, reading 
out my orders in a loud confident way, I let loose 


the first stage of the mass entrance. As the actors 
began to move I knew it was no good. These were . 
not remotely like my cardboard figures, these large ` 
human beings thrusting themselves forward, some . 


too fast with lively steps I had not foreseen, bring- 
ing them suddenly on top of mé — not stopping, 
but wanting to go on, staring me in the face, or else 
lingering, pausing, even turning back with elegant 
affectations that took me by surprise. We had only 
done the first stage of the movement, letter A on 


my chart, but already no one was rightly placed 


and movement B could not follow. My heart sank, 
and despite all my preparation, I felt quite lost. 
Was I to start again, drilling these actors so that 
they conformed to my notes? One inner voice 


prompted me to do so, but another pointed out that 


my pattern was much less interesting than this new 
pattern that was unfolding in front of me, rich in 
energy, full of personal variations, shaped by indi- 
vidual enthusiasms and lazinesses, promising such 
different rhythms, opening so many: Map LR 
possibilities. It was a moment. of panic. I think, 
looking back, that my whole future work hung in 
the balance. I stopped, and walked away from 
my book, in among the actors, and I have never 
looked at a written plan since. I recognized once 
and for all the presumption and the folly of thinking 
that.an inanimate model can stand for a man. 
Of course, all work involves thinking: this means 
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comparing, brooding, making mistakes, going 
back, hesitating, starting again. The painter 
naturally does this, so does the writer, but in secret. 


The theater director has to expose his uncertainties : 


to his cast, but in reward he has a medium which 
evolves as it responds: a sculptor says that the choice 
of material continually amends .his creation: the 
living material of actors is talking, feeling, and ex- 
ploring all the time — rehearsing is a visible think- 
ing-aloud. 

Let me quote a strange paradox. There is only 
one person as effective as a very good director — 
and that is a rotten one. It sometimes happens that 
a director is so bad, so completely without direction, 
so incapable of imposing his will, that his lack of 
. ability becomes a positive virtue. It drives the 
actors to despair. Gradually his incompetence 
makes a gulf that yawns in front of the cast, and as 
the first night approaches, insecurity gives.way to 
terror, which becomes a force. It has happened that 
in the last moments a company found a strength 
and a unity as though by magic, and they gave a 


first-night performance for which the director got . 


-high praise. Equally, when a director is fired, the 
new man taking over often has an easy job: I once 
entirely restaged someone else's production in the 
course of one night, and got unfair credit for the 
result. Despair had so prepared the ground that 
-a touch from one finger was all that was required. 

. However, when the director is plausible enough, 
stern enough, articulate enough to get the actors’ 
partial trust, then the result can misfire easiest of 
all. Even if the actor ends by disagreeing with some 
of what he is told, he still passes some of the load on 
to the director, feeling that *he may be right," or 
at least that the director is vaguely "responsible" 
and will somehow “save the day." This spares the 
actor the final personal responsibility and prevents 
the conditions for the spontaneous combustion of a 
company coming into being. It is the modest 
director, the honorable unassuming one, often the 
nicest man, who should be trusted least. 

What I am saying can very easily be misunder- 
stood — and directors who do not wish to be despots 
are sometimes tempted to the fatal course of doing 
nothing, cultivating nonintervention in the belief 
that this is the only way of respecting the actor. 
This is a wretched fallacy; without leadership a 
group cannot reach a coherent result within a given 
time. A director is not free of responsibility, he is 
totally responsible; but he is not free of the process 
"seither, he is part of it. Every now and then an actor 
turns up who proclaims that directors are unneces- 
sary: actors could doit by themselves. This may be 
true. But what actors? For actors to develop some- 
thing alone, they would need to be creatures so 
highly developed that they would hardly need re- 
hearsal either; they would read the script, and in a 
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wink the invisible substance of the play would ap- 
pear fully articulated among them. This is unreal: 


a director is there to help a group evolve toward this ^ 


ideal situation. The director is there to attack and 
yield, provoke and withdraw, until the indefinable 
stuff begins to flow. The anti-director wants the 
director out of the way from the first rehearsal; 
any director disappears, a little later, on the first , 
night. Sooner or later the actor must appear and 
the ensemble take command. The director must 
sense where the actor wants to go and what it is 
he avoids, what blocks he raises to his own inten- 


tions. No director injects a performance. At best 


a director enables an actor to reveal his own per- . 
formance, that he might otherwise have clouded.for 
himself. l RU 


Acne begins with a tiny inner movement so 
slight that it is almost completely invisible. We see 
. this when we compare film and stage acting: a good 


stage actor can act in films, not necessarily vice 
versa. What happens? I make a proposition to 
an actor's imagination such as, “She is leaving 
you.” Atthis moment deep in him a subtle move- 
ment occurs. Not only in actors — the movement - 
occurs in anyone, but in most nonactors the move- ` 
ment is too slight to manifest itself in any way:.the,- 
actor is a more sensitive instrument, and in him the 
tremor is detected; in the cinema the great magni- 


fier, the lens, describes this to the film that notes it 


down, so for the cinema the first flicker is all- In 
early theater rehearsals, the impulse may get™no 
further than a flicker — even if the actor wishes to 
amplify it, all sorts of extraneous psychic psycho- 
logical tensions can intervene; then the current is 
short-circuited, earthed. For this flicker to pass 
into the whole organism, a total relaxation must be 
there, either God-given or brought about by work. . 
This, in short, is what rehearsals are all about.’ In 
this way acting is mediumistic — the idea sud- 
denly envelops the whole in an act of possession — 
in Grotowski's terminology the actors are ‘‘pene- 
trated”? — penetrated by themselves. In very 
young actors, the obstacles are sometimes very. 
elastic, penetration can happen with surprising 
ease, and they can give subtle and complex in-. 
carnations that are the despair of those who have 
evolved their skill over years. Yet later, with suc- 
cess and experience, the same young actors build 
up their barriers to themselves. Children can often 
act with extraordinary natural technique. People 
from real life are marvelous on screen. But with 
adult professionals there has to be a two-way pro- - 
cess, and the stirring from within has to be aided 
by the stimulus from outside. Sometimes study and 
thought can help an actor to eliminate the precon- 
ceptions that blind him to deeper meanings, but 


Snapshots built the base 


Snapshots gave the photographic industry 
strength to serve education, communication, 
medicine, art, engineering, scholarship, safety, 
business documentation— nearly all the funda- 
mental concerns of society. 

To open a freer choice to photographic cus- 
tomers and yet grow fast for its investors, Kodak 
has moved also by logical outgrowth of its tech- 
nical research into industries far removed from 
photography. 

Some see our biggest responsibility as an em- 
ployer that channels human energies usefully. 





John Edmisten works for Neil Dan 





Kodak in the petroleum beef cattle industry with injectable 


industry on fuel additives. vitamins. 





Bill Sykes works for Bob Evans works for Kodak with 
Kodak with electron mi- bakers to improve bread, cakes, 
croscopists. and toppings. 





Otis Finley works for Harry Mahn works for Kodak in the 
Kodak with teachers on automotive industry with plastic 
audiovisual techniques. fittings. 








Bill Bryan works for Kodak in the 
paint industry to reduce air pollu- 
tion with better solvents. 








Paul Braman works for Kodak in the 
metalworking industry with chemi- 
cal milling. 
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Dave Morgan works for Kodak in 
the home furnishings industry to 
keep carpets long-wearing. 
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Andy MacDowell works for Kodak 
with athletic coaches to analyze per- 
formance. 


A. D. Baitsholts works for Kodak 
with medical laboratories on more 
efficient diagnostic procedures. 





Dr. Robert Silha works for Kodak 
with fellow dentists to get more pa- 
tient benefit with less x-ray exposure. 





Harry Knudsen works for Kodak in 
the air transport industry to check 
safety with x-rays. 





Al Effros works for Kodak in the 
telephone industry improving infor- 
mation service. 





Chuck Ferren works for 
Kodak in the printing- 
graphic arts industry. 
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Luke Dey works for Kodak 
with fire and police de- 
partments. 


Ed Ince works for Kodak 
with bankers to record 
computer output. 


P.Peiffer works for Kodak 
in the needle trades with 
fibers and threads. 
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This speech scientist wants to use 
the sound of the human voice to help 
protect confidential information. 


“Using computers to store, retrieve and process a staggering num- 
ber of facts promises to help attack some of the nation's most criti- 
cal problems—such as mass education, health care and the slums," 
says IBM's Dr. Rex Dixon. “Some of this information will be confi- 
dential. My job is to help find how to keep it that way.” 

While such security is only one aspect of the larger problem of 
individual privacy, it is an important one. Computer manufacturers 
obviously cannot dictate what is stored in a computer or who has ac- 
cess to it. But they can and are devising more ways to protect con- 
fidential information. 

Speech scientist Dixon thinks the distinctive acoustical patterns 
of different human voices could form the basis for one such safe- 
guard. “A voice-recognition device, built into a computer, could be 
a new way to keep out intruders. Anybody requesting confidential 
information would have to talk into a microphone, connected to the 
computer. An unauthorized voice, not recognized by the device, 
would stand little chance of gaining access to the information.” 

This approach is still experimental. But, hopefully, voice recogni- 
tion will join some of the other computer safeguards— ranging from 
special locks to digital codes—already in use, designed to keep con- 
fidential information confidential. 








Since its beginning less than twenty years ago, the data processing 
industry has been constantly developing new methods of handling 
information. In continuing these innovations. people like Rex Dixon 
are helping those who must tackle the public problems of the day. 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 
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sometimes it is the reverse. To reach an under- 
standing of a difficult role, an actor must go to the 
limits of his personality and intelligence; but some- 
times great actors go further still if they rehearse 
the words and at the same time listen acutely to the 
echoes that arise in them. 

John Gielgud is a magician — his form of theater 
is one that is known to reach above the ordinary, 
the banal. His tongue, his vocal 
chords, his feeling for rhythm compose an instru- 
ment that he has consciously developed all through 
his career in a running analogy with his life. His 
natural inner aristocracy, his outer social and per- 
sonal beliefs have given him a hierarchy of values, 
an intense discrimination between base and pre- 
cious, and a conviction that the sifting, the weeding, 
the selecting, the dividing, the refining, and the 
transmuting are activities that never end. His art 
has always been more vocal than physical: at some 


early stage in his career he decided that for himself . 


the body was a less supple instrument than the 
head. He thus jettisoned part of an actor's possible 
equipment but made true alchemy with the rest. 
It is not just speech, not melodies, but the continual 
movement between the word-forming mechanism 
and his understanding that has made his art so 
rare, so touching, and especially so aware. With 
Gielgud, we are conscious both of what is expressed 
and of the skill of the creator: that a craft can be so 
deft adds to our admiration. The experience of 
working with him has been among my most special 
and my greatest joys. 

Paul Scofield talks to his audience in another 
way. While in Gielgud the instrument stands half- 
way between the music and the hearer, and so de- 
mands a player trained and skilled, in Scofield, 
instrument and player are one — an instrument of 
flesh and blood that opens itself to the unknown. 
Scofield, when I first knew him as a very young 
actor, had a strange characteristic: verse hampered 
him, but he would make unforgettable verse out 
of lines of prose. It was as though the act of speak- 
ing a word sent through him vibrations that echoed 
back meanings far more complex than his rational 
thinking could find: he would pronounce a word 
like night," and then he would be compelled to 
pause; listening with all his being to the amazing 
impulses stirring in some mysterious inner chamber, 
he would experience the wonder of discovery at 
the moment when it happened. Those breaks, those 
sallies in depth, give his acting its absolutely per- 
sonal structure of rhythms, its own instinctive 
meanings: to rehearse a part, he lets his whole 
nature —a milliard of supersensitive scanners — 
pass to and fro across the words. In performance 
the same process makes everything that he has ap- 
parently fixed come back again each night the 
same and absolutely different. 
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[ use two well-known names as illustr ari but a 
the phenomenon is there all the time in rehearsal, . 
and continually reopens the problem of innocence  — 
and experience, of spontaneity and knowledge. 
There are also things young actors and unknown ~ 
actors can do that have passed beyond the reach | 
of fine actors with experience and skill. 

There have been times in theater history when 
the actor’s work has been based on certain accepted 
gestures and expressions: there have been frozen 
systems of attitudes which we reject today” D. 
perhaps less obvious that the opposite p 
Method Actors freedom in choosing f hi £x 
whatsoever from the gestures of everyday ime Js 
equally restricted, for in basing his gestures oa MAY y. 
observation or on his own spontaneity t e“actor ls SG 
not drawing on any deep creativity. He is aching >, 
inside himself for an alphabet that is also fossilized 
for the language of signs from life that he knows is — 
the language not of invention but of his condition- — 
ing. His observations of behavior are often obser- - 
vations of projections of himself. What he thinks - 
to be spontaneous is filtered and monitored many - E 
times over. 
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de who work in improvisation have the chance _ 
to see with frightening clarity how rapidly the 
boundaries of so-called freedom are reached. Our ~ 
exercises in public with the Theater of Cruelty 
quickly led the actors to the point where they were — — 
nightly ringing variations on their own clichés — . 
like Marcel Marceau’s character who breaks out of - 
one prison to find himself within another. We ex- E 
perimented, for instance, with an actor opening 

a door and finding something unexpected. He had $ 
to react to the unexpected sometimes in gesture, 
sometimes in sound, sometimes with paint. He was  - 
encouraged to express the first gesture, cry, or - E 
splash that came to him. At first, all this showed — 
was the actor's stock of similes. The open mouth of E 
surprise, the step back in horror: where did these | 
so-called spontaneities come from? Clearly the  — 
true and instantaneous inner reaction was checked, 
and like lightning the memory substituted some 
imitation of a form once seen. Dabbing the paint — 
was even more revealing: the hairbreadth of terror | 
before the blankness, and then the reassuring ready- 
made idea coming to the rescue. This deadly 
theater lurks inside us all. 

The aim of improvisation in training actors in 
rehearsal, and the aim of exercises, is always the 
same: it is to get away from deadly theater. 
not just a matter of splashing about in self-indulgent 
euphoria as outsiders often suspect; for improvisa- 
tion aims at bringing the actor again and again to 
his own barriers, to the points where in place of 
newfound truth he normally substitutes a lie. An 


Itis — 








actor playing a big scene falsely appears false to 
the audience because, instant for instant, in his 
progression from one attitude of the character to 
another, he is substituting false details for real ones: 
tiny transitional phony emotions through imitation 
attitudes. But this cannot be grappled with while 
rehearsing big scenes too much is going on, it 1$ 
far too complicated. 
is to reduce and return: to narrow the area down 
and down until the birth of a lie is revealed and 
If the actor can find and see this moment, 


[he purpose of an exercise 


caught. 
he can perhaps open himself to a deeper, more 
creative impulse. 

Similarly when two actors play together. What 
we know most is external ensemble playing: much 
of the teamwork of which the English theater is so 
proud is based on politeness, courtesy, reasonable- 
ness, give-and-take, your turn, after you, and so on, 
a facsimile which works whenever the actors are 
in the same range of style — that is, older actors 
play beautifully together, and so do very young 
ones; but when they are mixed up, for all their care 
and mutual respect, the result is often a mess. For 
a production I did of Genét’s The Balcony in Paris 
it was necessary to mix actors of very different 
backerounds — classically trained,  film-trained, 
ballet-trained, and simple amateur. Here, long 
evenings of very obscene brothel improvisations 
served only one purpose: they enabled this hybrid 
group of people to come together and begin to find 
a way of responding directly to one another. 

Some exercises open the actors to one another in 
a quite different way: for example, several actors 
may play completely different scenes side by side, 
never speaking at the same moment, so that 
each has to pay close attention to the whole in 


Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 
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what moments depend on 


order to know just 
him, or else developing a collective sense of re- 
sponsibility for the quality of an improvisation, 
and switching to new situations as soon as the 


shared invention flags. Many exercises set out first 
to free the actor, so he may be allowed to discover 
by himself what only exists in himself; next, to force 
him to accept blindly external directions, so that 
by cocking a sensitive enough ear he could hear in 
himself movements he would never have detected 
For instance, a valuable exercise 
is dividing a Shakespeare soliloquy into three 
voices, like a canon, and then having the three 


any other way. 


actors recite at breakneck speed over and over 
again. At first, the technical difficulty absorbs all 
the actors’ attention; then gradually as they master 
the difficulties, they are asked to bring out the mean- 
ing of the words, without varying the inflexible 
form. Because of the speed and the mechanical 
rhythm this seems impossible: the actor is pre- 
vented from using any of his normal expressive 
equipment. Then suddenly he bursts a barrier and 
experiences how much freedom there can be within 
the tightest discipline. 

Another variant is to take the two lines **To be 
or not to be, That is the question" and give them 
to ten actors, one word each. The actors stand in a 
closed circle and endeavor to play the words one 
after the other, trying to produce a living phrase. 
This is so difficult that it instantly reveals even to the 
most unconvinced actor how closed and insensitive 
he is to his neighbor. When after long work the 
sentence suddenly flows, a thrilling freedom is ex- 
perienced by everyone. They see in a flash the 
possibility of group playing, and the obstacles to it. 
This exercise can be developed by substituting 
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other verbs for *be," with the same effect of af- 
firmation and denial; and eventually it is possible 
to put sounds or gestures in place of one or all of the 
words and still maintain a living dramatic flow be- 
tween the ten participants. 

The purpose of such exercises is to lead actors to 
the point where if one actor does something unex- 
pected but true, the others can take this up and 
respond on the same level. This is ensemble play- 
ing: in acting terms it means ensemble creation, an 
awesome thought. It is no use thinking that exer- 
cises belong to school and only apply to a certain 
period of the actor’s development. An actor, like 
any artist, is like a garden, and it is no help to pull 
out the weeds just once, for all time. The weeds 
always grow, this is quite natural, and they must 
be cleaned away, which is natural and necessary 
too. 


INE... don't lead progressively to a first 
night. This is something very hard for some actors 
to understand, especially those who pride them- 
selves most on their skill. For mediocre actors the 
process of character-building is as follows: they 
have an acute moment of artistic anguish, at the 
very start — “What will happen this time?" — 
"I know I’ve played many successful parts before 
but, this time, will inspiration come?" This actor 
comes in terror to the first rehearsal, but gradually 
his standard practices fill the vacuum of his fear: 
as he "discovers" a way of doing each section, he 
battens it down, relieved that once again he has 
been spared the final catastrophe. So on the first 
night his nerves are of a special sort; they are those 
of the marksman who knows he can hit the target 
but is afraid he won't get a bull's-eye again when 
his friends are watching. 

Ihe really creative actor reaches a different and 
far worse terror on the first night. All through re- 
hearsals he has been exploring aspects of a character 
which he senses always to be partial, to be less than 
the truth, so he is compelled, by the honesty of his 
search, endlessly to shed and start again. A creative 
actor will be most ready to discard the hardened 
shells of his work at the last rehearsal because here, 
with tne first night approaching, a brilliant search- 
light is cast on his creation, and he sees its pitiful 
inadequacy. The creative actor also longs to cling 
on to all he's found; he too wants at all costs to 
avoid the trauma of appearing in front of an audi- 
ence naked and unprepared — still, this is exactly 
what he must do. He must destroy and abandon 
his results even if what he picks up seems almost the 
same. This is easier for French actors than for 
English ones, because temperamentally they are 
more open to the idea that nothing is any good. 
And this is the only way that a part, instead of 


being built, can be born. The role that has been 
built is the same every night, except that it slowly 


erodes. For the part that is born to be the same, it 


must always be reborn, which makes it always 


different. Of course, particularly in a long run, the - 





effort of daily re-creation becomes unbearable and. E 
unthinkable, and this is where the experienced _ 


creative artist is compelled to fall back on a second - 


level called technique to carry him through. 
I did a play with that perfectionist Alfred Lunt. 


In the first act, he had a scene sitting on a bench. — 
In rehearsal, he suggested, as a piece of natural - 


business, taking off his shoe and rubbing his foot. 
Ihen he added shaking the shoe to empty it before 


putting it back on again. One day when we were E 


on tour in Boston, I walked past his dressing room. 
The door was ajar. He was preparing for the per- 


formance, but I could see that he was looking out for | 


Cw w 


me. He beckoned excitedly. I went into the dress- _ 


ing room; he closed the door, asked me to sit down. 


""D here's something I want to try tonight," he said. - à 
"But only if you agree. I went for a walk on Boston 
Common this afternoon and found these." He held - 
out his palm. It contained two tiny pebbles. “That 
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scene where I shake out my shoe," he continued, _ 


“its always worried me that nothing falls out. So - 


g 


I thought I’d try putting the pebples in. T hen - 
when I shake it, you'd see them drop — and you’d ~ 


hear the sound. What do you think?" I said it was 


I 


an excellent idea, and his face lit up. He looked _ 


delightedly at the two little stones, back at me, then 
suddenly his expression changed. He studied the 
stones again for a long anxious moment. “You 
don't think it would be better with one?" 

In rehearsal, form and content have to be ex- 
amined sometimes together, sometimes separately. 
Sometimes an exploration of the form can suddenly 
open us up to the meaning that dictated the form, 
sometimes a close study of content gives us a fresh 


sound of rhythm. The director must look for where — 
the actor is messing up his own right urges, and - 
here he must help the actor to see and overcome i 
his own obstacles. All this is a dialogue and a dance © 


between director and player. A dance is an accurate 
metaphor, a waltz between director, player, and 
text. Progression is circular, and deciding who’s 
the leader depends on where you stand. The direc- 
tor will find that all the time new means are needed: 
he will discover that any rehearsal technique has its 
use, that no technique is all-embracing. He will 
follow the natural principle of rotation of crops: 
he will see that explanation, logic, improvisation, 
inspiration are methods that rapidly run dry, and 
he will move from one to the other. He will know 
that thought, emotion, and body can’t be separated, 
but he will see that a pretended separation must 
often take place. Some actors do not respond to 
explanation, while others do. This differs in each 
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situation, and one day it is unexpectedly the non- 
intellectual actor who responds to a word from the 
director, while the intellectual understands all 
from a gesture. 

In early rehearsals, improvisation, exchange of 
associations and memories, reading of written mate- 


rial, reading of period documents, looking at 


films and at paintings can all serve to stimulate the 
material relevant to the theme of a play inside each 
individual. None of these methods means much in 
itself — each is a stimulus. In the Marat/Sade, as 
kinetic images of insanity rose up and possessed the 
actor and as he yielded to them in improvisation, 
the others observed and criticized. So a true form 


= was gradually detached from the standardized 
. clichés that are part of an actor's equipment for 


mad scenes. Then as he produced an imitation of 
madness that convinced his fellows by its seeming 


= reality, he had to come up against a new problem. 


He may have used an image from observation, 


from life, but the play is about madness as it was in 


1808 — before drugs, before treatment, when a dif- 
ferent social attitude to the madman made him 
behave differently, and so on. For this, the actor 


- had no outside model; he looked at faces in Goya 
. not as models to imitate but as prods to encourage 
his confidence in following the stronger and more 
worrying of his inner impulses. He had to allow 


himself to serve these voices completely; and in 
parting from outside models, he was taking greater 
risks. He had to cultivate an act of possession. As 
he did so, he faced a new difficulty, his responsibil- 
ity to the play. All the shaking, juddering and 
roaring, all the sincerity in the world can still get 
the play nowhere. He has lines to speak — if he 
invents a character incapable of speaking them he 
will be doing his job badly. So the actor has to face 
two opposite requirements. The temptation is to 
compromise, to tone down the impulses of the 
character to suit the stage needs. But his real task 
lies in the opposite direction. Make the character 
vivid — and functional. How? It is just there that 
the need for intelligence arises. 

There is a place for discussion, for research, for 
the study of history and documents as there is a 
place for roaring and howling and rolling on the 
floor. Also, there is a place for relaxation, informal- 
ity, chumminess, but also there is a time for silence 
and discipline and intense concentration. Before 
his first rehearsal with our actors, Grotowski asked 
for the floor to be swept and for all clothes and 
personal belongings to be taken out of the room. 
'Then he sat behind a desk, speaking to the actors 
from a distance, allowing neither smoking nor con- 
versation. This tense climate made certain expe- 
riences possible. If one reads Stanislavsky's books, 
one sees that some of the things said were purely to 
evoke a seriousness from an actor at a time when 
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the majority of theaters were slipshod. Yet at times, 


nothing is more liberating than informality and the © 
chucking away of all holy, high-minded ways. — 


Sometimes all the attention must be given to one 
actor; at other times the collective process demands 
a halt to the individual’s work. Not every facet 
can be explored. ‘To discuss every possible way 
with everyone can be just too slow, and so it can be 
destructive to the whole. Here the director has to 
have a sense of time: it is for him to feel the rhythm 
of the process and observe its divisions. There is a 
time for discussing the broad lines of a play; there 
is a time for forgetting them, for discovering what 
can only be found through joy, extravagance, 
irresponsibility. here is a time when no one must 
worry himself about the results of his efforts. I hate 
letting people watch rehearsals because I believe 
that the work is privileged, thus private: there must 
be no concern about whether one is being foolish or 
making mistakes. Also a rehearsal may be incom- 
prehensible — often excesses can be left or encour- 
aged even to the amazement and dismay of the 
company until the moment is ripe to call a halt. 
But even in rehearsal there is a time when one needs 
outside people watching, when what always seem 
to be hostile faces can create a good new tension and 
the tension a new focus: the work must all the time 
set new demands. There is another point the direc- 
tor must sense. He must sense the time when a 
group of actors intoxicated by their own talent and 
the excitement of the work lose sight of the play. 


Suddenly one morning the work must change: the - 


result must become all important. Jokes and em- 
broideries are then ruthlessly pared away and all 
the attention put on the function of the evening, on 
the narrating, the presenting, the technique, the 
audibiiity, the communicating to the audience. So 
it is foolish for a director to take a doctrinaire 
view; either talking technical language or avoiding 
it because it is inartistic. It is woefully easy for a 
director to get stuck in a method. There comes a 
moment when talk about speed, precision, diction 
is all that counts. ‘“‘Speed up," **get on with it," “its 
boring," ‘vary the pace," “for Christ's sake" is then 
the language, yet a week before, such old-timer 
talk could have stultified all creativity. 

The closer the actor approaches the task of per- 
forming, the more requirements he is asked to 
separate, understand, and fulfill simultaneously. 
He must bring into being an unconscious state of 
which he is completely in charge. The result is a 
whole, indivisible — but emotion is continually 
illuminated by intuitive intelligence, so that the 
spectator, though wooed, assaulted, alienated, and 
forced to reassess, ends by experiencing something 
equally indivisible. Catharsis can never have been 
simply an emotional purge: it must have been an 
appeal to the whole man. 
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Now the moment of performance, when it comes, 
is reached through two passageways — the foyer 
and the stage door. Are these, in symbolic terms, 


links or are they to be seen as symbols of separation? 


If the stage is related to life, if the auditorium is 
related to life, then the openings must be free and 
open passageways must allow an easy transition 
from outside life to meeting place. But if the theater 
is essentially artificial, then the stage door reminds 
the actor that he is now entering a special place 
that demands costume, makeup, disguise, change 
of identity — and the audience also dresses up, so 
as to come out of the everyday world along a red 
carpet into a place of privilege. Both of these are 
true, and both must be carefully compared, because 
they carry quite different possibilities with them 
and relate to quite different social circumstances. 
The only thing that all forms of theater have in 
common is the need for an audience. This is more 
than a truism: in the theater the audience completes 


the steps of creation. In the other arts, it is possible 


for the artist to use as his principle the idea that he 
works for himself. However great his sense of 
social responsibility, he will say that his best guide 
is his own instinct, and if he is satisfied when stand- 


. ing alone with his completed work, the chances are 


that other people will be satisfied too. In the theater 
this is modified by the fact that the last lonely look 
at the completed object is not possible; until an 
audience is present the object is not complete. No 
author, no director, even in a megalomaniac dream, 
would want a private performance, just for himself. 


No megalomaniac actor would want to play for 


himself, for his mirror. So for the author or the 
director to work for his own taste and his own judg- 
ment, he must work approximately for himself in 
rehearsal and only truly for himself when he is 
hemmed in by a dense bank of audience. I think 
any director will agree that his own view of his own 
work changes completely when he is sitting sur- 
rounded by people. 

The director tries to preserve a vision of the 
whole, but he rehearses in fragments, and even 
when he sees a run-through, it is unavoidably with 
foreknowledge of all the play's intentions. When 
an audience is present, compelling him to react as 
an audience, this foreknowledge is filtered away, 
and for the first time he finds himself receiving the 
impressions given by the play in their proper time 
sequence, one after another. Not surprisingly he 
finds that everything appears different. 

For this reason any experimenter is concerned 
with all aspects of his relationships with an au- 
dience. He tries by placing the audience in different 


positions to bring about new possibilities. An apron 
stage, an arena, a fully lit house, a cramped barn 


or room — already these condition different events. 
But the difference may be superficial: a more pro- 
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found difference can arise when the actor can play | 
on a changing inner relationship with the spectator. _ 
If the actor can catch the spectator’s interest, thus — 
lower his defenses, and then coax the spectator to - 
an unexpected position or an awareness of a clash- 
of opposing beliefs, of absolute contradictions, the re 
the audience becomes more active. This activity — 
does not demand manifestations — the audience | 
that answers back may seem active, but this may | 
be quite superficial: true activity can be invisible, - 
but also indivisible. 
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Aris: the question of the audience seems to be 
the most important and difficult one to face. We 
find that the usual theater audience is ordinarily not 
a very lively one, certainly not a particularly loyal | 
one, so we set off in search of a “new” audience. — 
This is surely understandable, and yet at the same 
time rather artificial. On the whole it is true that - 
the younger an audience, the more swift and free | 
its reactions. It is true that on the whole what | 
alienates young people from the theater is what i 
bad in theater anyway, so in changing our forms to 
woo the young we would seem to be killing two 
birds with one stone. An observation that can. 
easily be checked at football matches and dog races _ 
is that a popular audience is far more vivid in its 
responses than a middle-class one. So again it | 
would seem to make sense to woo the populis 
audience through a popular idiom. 

But this logic easily breaks down. The popula 
audience exists, and yet it is something of a will-o- - | 
the-wisp. When Brecht was alive, it was the intel- - 
lectuals of West Berlin who flocked to his theater in - 
the East. Joan Littlewood’s support came from — 
London's West End, and she never found a work- | 
ing-class audience from her own district large - 
enough to carry her through difficult times. The - 
Royal Shakespeare Theater sends groups out to 
factories and youth clubs, following Continental | 
patterns, to sell the notion of theater to those sec- - 
tions of society who have perhaps never set foot 
in a theater and are perhaps convinced that 
theater is not for them. These commandos aim at 
evoking interest, breaking down barriers, making 
friends. This is splendid, stimulating work. But 
behind it lurks an issue perhaps too dangerous to — 4 
touch — what truly are they selling? We e 
implying to a working man that theater is part of A 
Culture — that is to say, part of the big new ham- 
per of goods now available to everyone. Behind all | 
attempts to reach new audiences there is a secret t 
patronage — ‘‘you too can come to the party" — _ 
and like all patronage, it conceals a lie. The lie is 
the implication that the gift is worth receiving. Do © 
we truly believe in its worth? When people whose 





_ age or class has kept them away from theaters are 
lured into them, is it enough to give them “the 
_ best? The Soviet Theater attempts to give “the 
- best" National Theaters offer “the best.” At 
= the Metropolitan Opera in New York in a brand- 
- new building the best of Europe's singers under the 
— baton of the best Mozart conductor, and organized 
— by the best producer, play a Magic Flute. Apart 
- from the music and the acting, on a recent occasion 
= the cup of culture was really filled to the brim 
_ because a splendid series of paintings by Chagall 
- were also displayed scene by scene at the same time. 
- According to the addictive view of culture, it 
. would be impossible to go further — the young 
- man privileged to take his girl to the Magic Flute 
_ reaches the pinnacle of what his community can 
offer in terms of the civilized life. The ticket is 
. "hot," but what is the evening worth? In a sense, 
_ all forms of audience wooing flirt dangerously with 
this same proposition — come and share in the 
= good life, which is good because it has to be good, 
— because it contains the best. 
- This can never really change so long as culture 
or any art is simply an appendage on living, sepa- 
= rable from it, and, once separated, obviously un- 
. necessary. Such art then is only maintained by 
the artist, for whom, temperamentally, it is neces- 
sary, for it is his life. In the theater we always 
. return to the same point: it is not enough for 
= writers and actors to experience this compulsive 
. necessity, audiences must share it, too. So in this 
= sense it is not just a question of wooing an audience. 
— It is an even harder matter of creating works that 
. evoke in audiences an undeniable hunger and 
T thirst. 
— This is how I understand a necessary theater; one 
-. in which there is only a practical difference between 
- actor and audience, not a fundamental one. 
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À; I write, I do not know whether it is only on a 
= tiny scale, in tiny communities, that drama can be 
= renewed. Or whether it is possible on a large scale, 
= in a big playhouse in a capital city. Can we find, 
. in terms of present need, what Glyndebourne and 
_ Bayreuth achieved in quite other circumstances, 
— with quite different ideals? That is to say, can we 
produce homogeneous work that shapes its audience 
before it has even passed through its doors? Glynde- 
bourne and Bayreuth were in tune with their 
society and the classes to whom they catered. 
Today, it is hard to see how a vital theater and a 
necessary one can be other than out of tune with 
society — not seeking to celebrate the accepted 
= . values, but to challenge them. Yet the artist is not 
_ there to indict, or to lecture, or to harangue, and 
— least of all to teach, as a moralizing evangelist. He 
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challenges the audience truly when he is the spike 
in the side of an audience that is determined to 
challenge itself. He celebrates with an audience 
most truly when he is the mouthpiece of an au- 
dience that has a ground of joy. 

Were new phenomena to come into being in 
front of an audience, and were the audience open 
to them, a powerful confrontation would occur. 
Were this to occur, the scattered nature of social 
thinking would gather around certain bass notes; 
certain deep aims would be refelt, renewed, reas- 
serted. In this way the divisions between positive 
and negative experience, between optimism and 
pessimism, would become meaningless. 

At a time when all sands are shifting, the search 
is automatically a search for form. The destruction 
of old forms, the experimenting with new ones: new 
words, new relationships, new places, new buildings: 
they all belong to the same process, and any in- 
dividual production is just a separate shot at an 
unscen target. It is foolish today to expect any 
single production, group, style, or line of work to 
reveal what we're looking for. The theater can 
only advance crabwise in a world whose moving 
forward is as often sideways as backward. This is 
why for a very long time there cannot possibly 
be a world style for a world theater — as there 
was in the theaters and opera houses of the nine- 
teenth century. 

But all is not movement, all is not destruction, all 
is not restlessness, all is not fashion. There are 


pillars of affirmation. Those are the moments of | 


achievement which do occur, suddenly, anywhere: 
the performances, the occasions when collectively 
a total experience, a total theater of play and specta- 
tor, makes nonsense of any divisions. At these rare 
moments, the theater of joy, of catharsis, of celebra- 
tion, the theater of exploration, the theater of shared 
meaning, the living theater are one. But once gone, 
the moment is gone, and it cannot be recaptured 
slavishly by imitation — the deadly creeps back, the 
search begins again. 

The theater has one special characteristic. It is 
always possible to start again. In life this is a myth; 
we ourselves can never go back on anything. New 
leaves never turn, clocks never go back, we can 
never have a second chance. In the theater the 
slate is wiped clean all the time. 

In everyday life, “if”? is a fiction, in the theater 
“if? is an experiment. 

In everyday life, “if? is an evasion, in the theater 
“if” is the truth. 

When we are persuaded to believe in this truth, 
then the theater and life are one. 

This is a high aim. 

lo play needs much work. But when we expe- 
rience the work as play, then it is not work anymore. 

A play is play. 
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First Class. à 
With the British its a traditio 
not an affectation. 


The white-jacketed steward leans 
toward you. “Brandy, sir?" he asks 
softly. You nod. He pours. His move- 
ments are calm, precise, deferential 
without being patronizing. He vanishes 





you begin looking for a light. He seems 
to anticipate my every need, you think. 
He’s so...self-assured. Yet he leaves me 
feeling in charge. It’s nice. 

It’s also the mark of a professional. 
A way of doing things, an attitude, an art 
if you will that is centuries old. Perhaps 
it isn’t inborn, but it certainly cannot be 
taught in eight weeks at airline school. 
A BOAC Chief Steward apprentices 
™ for at least thirteen years; a second 
steward, for six. You might say they 
were doing what comes naturally. 

We British were selling first class 
tickets, and rendering first class service, 

ic p when lords and their ladies traveled in 
horse-drawn carriages that Cretaci precariously down dusty roads at ten miles 
an hour. The “stewards” of that era kept the food hamper tightly shut, the seats 
dusted, and their eyes out for highwaymen. 

Today, they can serve seven-course meals on fine bone china in air- 
conditioned cabins streaking across the sky at ten miles a minute. Uncork a well- 
chilled champagne 30,000 feet above the earth. And, when called upon, provide 
firsthand knowledge of London’s discotheques. 

But they still dip into the past when it comes to dealing with you. They sense 
when you'd rather grope for ideas than reach for petit fours. When you'd wel- 
come a few hours of rest more than another cocktail. And their English accents 
aren't put on. 

The next time you fly to Britain, the Islands, Europe, Africa, the Middle 
East, the Orient, or Australia, we invite you to do so in the forward section of a 


BOAC jetliner. We think you'll agree that it's in a class by itself. 29 BOA 


] er : TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
Flights available from New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Miami, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 
For reservations, contact your Travel Agent or local BOAC office, 








— then reappears at your side just when © 
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Having grown up among them, the woodcutter’s 
. son was not sentimental about the deer. When 
= accidents befell them in the forest, he rescued if he 
—. could, and if not, wasted no time in regret. He did 
. not disguise from himself that they were, on the 
— whole, sensitive animals rather than intelligent 
. ones. But neither did he disguise from himself 
_ that each was an individual personality. The terms 
on which he mixed with them were those of personal 
. acquaintance, and with a few, personal friendship. 
- His only attempt to be hypocritical with himself 
X. was made in his early childhood, and even so it was 
. not the deer but humans he was attempting to 
= prettify. For at first he declined to believe that the 
— hunters who once a year came in hosts to the forest 
= actually killed the deer. He watched his father, the 
4 1 taciturn old woodcutter, help the hunters drag the 
corpses into their shooting brakes. But until he 
-. was about eight the woodcutter's son managed to 
— believe that the arrival of the hunters and the 
b high casualty rate among the deer were merely 
— coincidental facts, and that the townsmen who tem- 
= porarily invaded the forest came merely to collect 
. accidental corpses in the same way that he himself, 
- A ever since he could remember, had collected sets of 
antlers and sometimes even skulls which he came 
= upon in the forest. 
E When he was eight, however, he was already 
= handy enough and sturdy enough to be bidden 
E. help his father during the hunting season. At dawn 
Ehe 
— A he had to stand in the clearing around the wood- 
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WOODCUTTER’S 


Story 
by 
Brigid 
Brophy 


cutter’s cabin, greet the drivers of the first vans to 
arrive, and beckon them into parking places. At 
sunset he had to help his father haul the heavy 
bodies along the forest paths and hump them up 
into the appropriate van. The boy could no longer 
avoid noticing that the wounds were gunshot 
wounds and admitting to himself that shot does 
not fly in forests by accident. 

As he grew stronger and his father feebler, he 
had to undertake more and more of the work. 
When he was thirteen he found himself dragging 
the corpse of a deer which had been his particular 
friend. Bright red, watery blood stood like rain- 
drops in the nostrils of a nose which had often 
nuzzled his hand. 

About the same time the boy realized that his 
father took — though the son never witnessed the 
act of taking — large tips from the hunters in return 
for his son’s labor and the use of the cabin as a 
hunting lodge. Without being told, he understood 
that his father’s earnings from cutting wood were 
tiny and that the hunting season was his only big 
chance. 

The boy came to spend quite half the year in 
acute but unexpressed dread of the approaching 





Miss Brophy is a talented British novelist and essayist, 
noled for her percepliveness and slightly irreverent wil. 
THE BURGLAR, published last spring, was her first at- 
lempl al drama, afler a series of successful books, in- 
cluding the prizewinning novel HACKENFELLER’S APE. 
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season. When the season was over, he would run 
. for relief and bitter solace into the deepest thickets, 
where he would find such deer as survived huddled 
in terror. He would try to comfort himself by 
resolutely considering only the fortunate fact that 
this or, that individual had been spared. The deer, 
having always known him, let him move among 
them like one of themselves. They even seemed to 
take a certain calm from his sad caresses. He sup- 
posed that they must smell the blood of their species 
on his hands. Yet as a result of their stupidity or 


a 


innocence they never, for 
all their timid startings at 
every noise on the breeze, 
flinched from him, even 
when he had to kill deer 
whom the hunters. had left 
mortally wounded. 

He grew up, becoming 
twice as tall and heavy as his father. Even so, he 
never discussed the hunting season with his father. 
The old man’s grumpiness held a forbidding au- 
thority, which, his son noticed, even the hunters 
respected. They hated the old man but paid him 
largely. They found the son, with his more willing 
manners and more educated, fluent speech, charm- 
ing — and gave him nothing but orders. 

Sometimes the son wondered if the old man had 


retreated into grumpiness because he was fleeing. 


a bad conscience. 

Suddenly the old man was seized with a pain 
around the heart and died. It happened just after 
the close of the hunting season, which made the 
son wonder whether his father's heart had in fact 
been finally broken by the massacre. He found 
himself mourning more deeply than he had ex- 
pected. 

When he came back from the Aneel in the town, 
he changed out of his smart suit and made at once 
for the depths of the forest, unthinkingly wanting 
to be among deer. They seemed to respond in the 
same unthinking way to his grief, |rubbing up 
against him like snowdrifts or, in brushing past, 


delivering him a velour slap from their sides. Tak- 
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THE WOODCUTTER'S UPRIGHT SON 


ing comfort from them, he remembered an accident 
he had read about in a newspaper years earlier and 
perhaps stored in his head for this moment. Weav- 
ing thoughts around it, he began to elaborate his 
plans, which he would have a whole year to bring 
to perfection, for the next hunting season. 

That season opened to an exhilarating frosty 
morning. While the sky was still the color of a duck's 
egg, the woodcutter's son was up and out, stamping 


his feet and blowing vaporously into his hands in the 


clearing, his head as alert as a deer's to the first 
sound of a car engine. 
. When it came, he ran out along the path, papery 
ice on thin bubbles crackling beneath his boots, to 
accost the first hunter. 

The driving-seat window was rolled down and 
puffs of congealed breath exchanged as the wood- 
cutter's son delivered uncharacteristically hearty 
greetings and gave the news of his father's death 

with inappropriate cheerful- 

(Lf ness, explaining that he had 

taken over the business. 
After last year's record bag, 
he told the hunter, there 
would be a run of hunters on 
the forest and competition 
for the quarry would be 
strong. Moreover, he said, 
the deer, warned by expe- 
rience,-had grown cunning. 
They would not be shot 
without the help of a ruse, 
which:he would disclose ex- 
clusively to a favored hunter. Then he waited 
winningly beside the car door. A bank note was 
passed to him through the window. Hastily, he 
bade the hunter drive his car into the under- 
growth and conceal it, while he himself fetched 
the necessary àpparatus from the cabin. 

He came running back carrying a set of antlers, 
one of those it had been his childhood's work to 
Explaining rapidly that the deer were 
now so suspicious that the only way to come within 
shooting range of them was to pass oneself off as 
one of them, he bound the antlers to the hunter's 
head with strings it had been his last year's work 
to devise and construct. Warning the hunter that 
he could not expect to get a full view of the now 
alerted deer but must shoot — low, of course — 
the instant he saw a pair of antlers moving among 
the bushes, and promising him, as the only possessor 
of this subterfuge, a splendid day’s sport, thé wood- 
cutter's son bundled the first comer off into the 
depths of the forest and hurried up the path to 
meet the next comer, to whom he gave exactly 
the samie explanation and promise ana a further 
set of antlers. 

The morning rose high. Hunters Ru into 
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the forest. The woodcutter's son, waylaying each 
into secret colloquy, issued his entire collection of 
antlers. Each of the hunters tipped him. Yet he 
suspected they did not give him such large amounts 
as they had been in the habit of giving his father. 

The forest began to be noisy with shots. Soon 
the bangs were joined by cries of pain, shouts of 
anger, altercations, and groans. A walking casualty 


limped furiously up to the cabin door and began. 


to abuse the woodcutter's son. Compassionately 
helping him up the steps and into a rocking chair, 
the woodcutter’s son explained that the hunter had 
misunderstood his instructions and had better, 
unless he wanted to be laughed at for his stupidity 
and ignorance of forestcraft, make no mention of 
them. He unstrapped the antlers which the hunter 
was still wearing and hooked them back into their 
place on his cabin’s wall. Then, after doing his 
best for the man’s wound, he walked the three 


miles to the nearest phone and summoned an 


ambulance. 

Parties of wounded hunters were already, when 
he got back to the cabin, carrying in the bodies of 
dead hunters. Four or five corpses were stretched, 
under what blankets the woodcutter’s cabin could 
provide, in the clearing. The clanging of relays of 
ambulances was added to the groaning that filled 
the forest. 

The woodcutter’s son worked untiringly all day. 
Not only did he help the ambulance parties at 
loading and comforting. He made forays alone in 
search of the dead and wounded, hurrying along 
the tracks only he thoroughly knew and usually 
contriving to arrive first at the place of a fatality, 
where he would unstrap the antlers from the 
hunter’s head and discard them in the undergrowth, 
so as to make the corpse lighter for the stretcher- 
bearers to bring in. 

By sunset the size of the disaster was patent. 
Even of the wounded, many had died in the cabin 
or in the ambulances. And great numbers of the 
hunters had been killed outright where they stood. 
Their fellow marksmen, calculating downward 
from the glimpsed tip of an antler, had often put a 
bullet accurately through the center of the fore- 
head. | 

The woodcutter's son wore his smart suit again 
to go into the town for the inquest. He comported 
himself modestly and winningly in the witness-box 
and was commended for the help he had given the 
casualties. 

In the lobby of the court, and again at the inn 
where he stopped on his way home, he made sure 
of the result. The carnage had already given the 
forest a superstitiously ill repute. No hunter would 
set foot in it again. The innkeeper regretted the 
takings he would lose. 
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Returned to the cabin, the woodcutter's son 
changed his clothes and hurried out, in the dusk, 
to the deer. From a distance he could discern the 
shadowed forms; there were no gaps; no deer had 
been killed. 

As he approached, a sentinel deer at the edge of | 
the group threw up its nose, sniffed, and wheeled 
away. The whole group took nervous alarm. 
Breaking into a silly trot, they all hurried deep into 
the forest, where they were hidden by the night. 

The next day the woodcutter’s son went into 
the town again. He bought himself an entirely 
new set of clothing — which used up nearly all the 
money he had taken in tips on the day of the car- 
nage — and then bought large quantities of soap, 
disinfectant, deodorant, and aerosol sprays of every 
type and scent. 

He went home and thoroughly cleansed both 
himself and the cabin. | 

Yet when he approached the deer again, they 
ran away again. He tried all year. He tried three 
years later, when he expected a new generation to 
have forgotten the smell of human blood on him. 
But the signal of caution had been transmitted 
throughout the group. 

He missed his friendship with the deer, but 
unsentimentally. He stayed on in the forest, living 
on the small wages of woodcutting. For sheer lack 
of anyone to talk to, he grew as taciturn, but not as 
grumpy, as his father had been. He never for a 
moment repented. On summer evenings it gave 
him deep content to watch the deer from the dis- 
tance and rejoice in their safety. 


BREAD 


BY JEANNETTE NICHOLS 


Walking two miles home to get the second set 
of keys because I’ve locked the first set in the car 


I listen to the air sneak a smoke behind the bread fac 


and the smell comes down fat as desire’s muscle is fat 


and I walk faster because it's ten degrees and late an 


I've got to get those keys and walk back 
back through the smell of bread and maybe a figure 
following me thinking m going home when I’m 
really going to unlock my stupidity from its parking p 
give it the goosed gas and then drive home through 

the thick sweet air with the windows closed. 


NO MORE VIETNAMS? 


The War and the Future of American Foreign Policy 


Ever since the Establishment invented “bipartisan foreign policy," Americans 
have been deprived of any meaningful debate of international issues at campaign 
time. *Irresponsibility" is the charge to be feared. So often a victim of history's 
tricks, Adlai Stevenson suffered the unfair accusation 1n 1956 for a stand on 
nuclear testing which later came to be embraced by a wide consensus of Ameri- 
cans and was embodied in the treaty with the Soviet Union. In 1960 and 1964 
the “missile gap," policy toward Cuba, the mm of a “wider war" in Viet- 
nam were not candidly debated. 

This presidential election year, it seemed, was to be different. The foreign 
policy establishment, described by Bill Moyers in the July Atlantic as a “‘cus- 
todial bureaucracy” that “has acquired its own religion with its own priesthood, 
canons, and rites," was going to have to account for itself. At least it was time 
to discuss Vietnam without the old pious caveats against irresponsibility drown- 
ing out the critics — or so it appeared. 

The debate promised to be more than a journey into inquisition. It was going 
to bring the country to grips with a proposition that was beginning to grow 
in many — though not by any means all— American minds, the suspicion 
that the United States had come to the end of a foreign policy era. Were we 
approaching a major change in the active worldwide involvement that began 
during the Second World War? 

American failures in Vietnam, the retirement of Lyndon Johnson as President, 
and the rout of the Administration forces in the spring primaries were seen both 
as causes and evidence of an American swing away from interventionism, 
economic, political, and military. ‘There was even talk of “no more Vietnams” 
pledges in party platforms. Some very basic issues, unquestioned buttresses of 
a generation of American foreign policy, were about to be scrutinized by the 
building inspectors and, it was hoped, by some architects with fresh ideas. 

Then came August. Old styles of power prevailed in Miami Beach and 
Chicago; no questing spirits were welcome at either convention. And on the 
road from Moscow to Prague, the Soviet forces that marched in to bring down 
Czech independence aimost as certainly ended what opportunity remained for 
real public debate of foreign policy in America this year. | 
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In the following pages and in a second installment 
in the December issue, the Atlantic oifers a valid 
substitute for the debate that was not heard in the 
election campaign. It took place in June, when 
those who were asking what had gone wrong with 
American foreign policy still had the floor. The 
Adlai Stevenson Institute of International Affairs, 
founded in Ambassador Stevenson's memory in 
Chicago in 1967, convened a conference with the 
working title “Vietnam: Lessons and Mislessons.”’ 
Participants were “‘carefully selected to insure a full 
range of exposure of differing points of view," writes 
William R. Polk, director of the Stevenson Insti- 
tute. E 

The theory, practice, and history of American 
intervention abroad became the focus of the often 
fierce debate, with Vietnam as the reference point. 
What has Vietnam proved to us? What does and 
doesn't work" abroad? What ought American 
“aid”? be designed to accomplish? Is it even realistic 
to insist on “no more Vietnams"? Is there an 
American penchant for interventionism stronger 
than any voice of the electorate, greater than any 
wil to kick the habit? How much can a bureauc- 
racy learn from its mistakes? Where does the 
Vietnam experience leave us in our relations with 
the Soviet Union and China, and in our commit- 
ments to interests in the rest of Asia, Europe, the 
Middle East, Latin America? 

The two-day conference in Chicago was barely 
under way when Robert Kennedy was shot, stilling 
the one voice that might have made inevitable a 
serious re-examination of policy this year. The 
Chicago discussions went on, however, producing 
in microcosm the kind of accounting the voters 
seemed to demand of the Administration’s Vietnam 
policy through the primary votes, the sort of 
critiques and defenses that are needed to make 
clear the thinking that led us into Vietnam, and 
the prospects for getting out. More important to 
the future, especially in the light of Russian inter- 
vention in Eastern Europe, the discussion ex- 
amines prospects for a foreign policy that serves 
America in its inevitable, if transitory, world role 
while minimizing for it the risk of more Vietnams. 

Richard M. Pfeffer, a fellow of the Stevenson In- 
stitute, organized the conference and edited the 
book which grows out of it: No More Vietnams? T he 
War and the Future of American Foreign Policy, to be 
published later this year by Harper & Row. His- 
torian and political scientist Sidney Hyman also 
contributed to the editing of the proceedings. 

The Atlantic has excerpted from sections of the 
book. In this issue, Adam Yarmolinsky discusses 
limited war and flexible military response from 
the point of view of one who helped reshape 
American foreign policy along such lines from 1961 
to 1965. Theodore Draper responds to Professor 


— 
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Yarmolinsky, and other participants in turn ques- 
tion both men's positions. Then, Stanley Hoffmann 
challenges the way America uses its power, and 
Ithiel de Sola Pool offers a defense. In the Decem- 
ber Atlantic, Samuel P. Huntington, Eqbal Ahmad, 
Edwin Reischauer, and James C. Thomson lead 
off debates on prospects for American policy after 
Vietnam. 


I 


Thomson (whose “How Could Vietnam Hap- 
pen?" appeared in the April, 1968, Atlantic) told 
the conference, as he told Atlantic readers this 
spring, that “a first and central ingredient in these 
years of Vietnam decisions does involve history. 
The ingredient was the legacy of the 7950s — by 
which I mean the so-called ‘loss of China,’ the 
Korean War, and the Far East policy of Secretary 
of State Dulles. . . . The increased commitment to 
Vietnam was also fueled by a new breed of military 
strategists and academic social scientists . . . who 
had developed theories of counterguerrilla warfare 
and were eager to see them put to the test. To 
some, ‘counterinsurgency’ seemed a new panacea 
for coping with the world's instability." Professor 
Yarmolinsky picks up the discussion. 


Adam Yarmolinsky: Why did otherwise intelli- 
gent and humane persons persist in error where 
Vietnam was concerned? 

No facile analogy (however often repeated) to 
the commitments assumed under the Eisenhower 
Administration is particularly illuminating. U.S. 
intervention in South Vietnam clearly changed not 
only in degree but in quality at least once and 
probably more than once during the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administration. Two observations, how- 
ever, about the Eisenhower Administration's expe- 
riences with respect to Vietnam may be relevant 
here. 

First, the Eisenhower Administration was ex- 
traordinarily lucky. Its one critical decision on 
escalation in Vietnam — the decision not to inter- 
vene at Dienbienphu — was presented as a major 
step, not to be disguised as anything less. The 
representations of the Joint Chiefs as to the likeli- 
hood that nuclear weapons might be required 
were enough by themselves to alert all concerned 
to the gravity of the choice. Even a true believer 
in massive retaliation was given pause. 

But, by the same token, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration in a sense contributed one of the key ele- 
ments that went into the makeup of the later deci- 
sions to go up rather than down. That was the 
fundamentalist anti-Communism exemplified by 
John Foster Dulles, an anti-Communism that 
remained as an emotional and political factor long 


after it had been succeeded by a more sophisticated 
analysis of relationships within and beyond the 
Communist world. 

It must be recognized that a somewhat similar 
attitude continued to find expression in the views 
of Dean Rusk, and that the Foreign Service 
bureaucracy provides an extraordinary — some 
might say oppressive — degree of ‘continuity ' in 
American foreign policy. While the propositions 
of an earlier age are now stated in somewhat more 





sophisticated terms, there is still a large element in © 
official American thinking about foreign policy - 


that assumes an American monopoly on virtue and 
wisdom in a wicked world. | 

The decision to undertake evén the limited 
amount of military assistance provided to the Diem 
regime immediately after the Genevà Accords was 
based on three factors. In descending order of 
importance, they were, first, anti-Communist soli- 
darity; second, concern over the domination of 
Southeast Asia by the Chinese Communists and 


their friends; and third, concern over any shift in’ 


the locus of the iron or bamboo curtains accom- 
plished by force. 


The significant fact about (licae three concerns is 


that between Eisenhower and Kennedy their rela- 
^ tive priorities were completely reyersed. This 
reversal suggests the more general shift in concern 
from a preoccupation with ideology to a preoccupa- 
tion with influence. 

In addition, a series of events carly in the Ken- 
nedy Administration had an important impact.on 
Vietnam intervention issues. As Jim Thomson has 
said, the Bay: of Pigs, the Kennedy-Khrushchev 
confrontation in Vienna, and the decision not to 
intervene in the civil war in Laos, each argued in 
its way for some countermove to demonstrate 
American firmness in the face of Soviet or Soviet- 
backed probes, whether verbal or physical. In 
some situations, timing becomes all important, and 
if Vietnam was the wrong place to increase our 
military commitment, it looked like the right time. 

Another factor undoubtedly contributing to the 
early escalatory decision in Vietnam was, in a 
negative sense at least, an Eisenhower and par- 
ticularly. a Foster Dulles legacy. The Kennedy 
.Administration early rejected the doctrine of 
massive retaliation, and with considerable relief. 
The realization that nuclear weapons could not be 
brandished as an all-purpose threat made the use 
of force at the non-nuclear level seem somehow 
less frightening. There was even a kind of euphoria 
about the newly expanded Special ‘Forces, who 
were being trained, it was said, as much in the 
arts of peace as in the arts of war, and who might 
reduce the use of force from the level of megaton 
monstrosity to the level of individual human effort. 

The enthusiasm for counterinsurgency as a new 
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technique was a part of the same pattern. What it 
lacked in specificity, it made up for in energy. A 


‘new Administration is likely to-be optimistic about 


.new ways of doing things, even of fighting wars, 


and Vietnam turned out to be a testing ground for. 


these new kinds of forces and techniques. Because 
they were felt to be both more effective and less 
dangerous than conventional (or indeed nuclear) 


military means, it took longer to discover the limits 


on their effectiveness and the dangers of their use. 
And because there was still a strong element of 
paternalism in American foreign policy, the desir- 
ability of finding means for forceful intervention 
was not seriously questioned. 

Again, several factors need to be sorted out in this 
latter phase of decision-making. The primary focus 
of these decisions seems to have been on shoring up 
the (or a) Saigon regime, rather than on blunting 
the force (or determination) of Hànoi. When all 
the arguments advanced in favor of initiating the 


" bombing of the North are critically analyzed, the 


most persuasive one turns out to have been. its 
effect on crumbling morale in the South. "There 
was no enthusiasm at the level of political decision 
about any of the new escalatory moves. But there 
was at least less disinclination to examine these 
alternatives than to examine the alternatives on the 
down side of the scale. Accounts of the period make 
it clear that there was unanimous agreement 
within the government that the only course of 
action no longer available was to continue at the 
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same level of force. But one senses that there was 
more concern with minimizing necessary escalation 
than with maximizing feasible de-escalation. 

The pause in the decisional process because of the 
intervention of a presidential election was also a 
factor to be reckoned with. The pacific promises 
of the campaign, however deeply felt, were prob- 
ably a less significant determinant of policy than 
the effect of the practical moratorium on decision- 
making induced by the campaign itself. Decisions 
that are postponed end up being accelerated by 
the accumulated pressure of events. The impact of 
regularly scheduled elections on the conduct of 
foreign affairs, as in Korea, Suez, and Cuba, is a 
subject deserving of separate study. 

After 1965, one enters the Aeschylean stage of 
United States intervention in Vietnam. The char- 
acter of the problem changes significantly. It is 
perhaps more aptly described as a manifestation 
of hubris than as the evolution of rational, if mis- 
guided, policy. To reverse our course — as: we 
seem to be doing at long last — called for a change 
of heart at least as much as a change of mind. It is 
on the earlier stages, then, that one might focus in 
order to try to draw lessons for the future conduct 
of American foreign policy. ý 


Theodore Draper: One of the points ‘made 
by Professor Yarmolinsky about our progressive 
involvement in Vietnam is that the decisions of 
1961 and 1962 were not of the same order as ‘those 
of 1964 and 1965. He rejects the notion, as do I, 
that the later decisions were predetermined by the 
earlier ones. In fact, he seems to think that the 
difference was so great that the later ones were not 
even the result of a “rational evolution" but rather 
were a manifestation of “hubris,” which comes close 
to saying that they were “irrational.” As a result, 
Professor Yarmolinsky says, we can learn more from 
the earlier stages than from the later ones, and he 
therefore thinks it is best or more rewarding to focus 
on the earlier ones. 

If all this is true, the trouble we got into is either 
too hard or too easy for us to get out of. Hubris is 
something you have or you haven't. If you have it, 
Professor Yarmolinsky implies, your policy no 
longer evolves rationally, and it does not lend itself, 
therefore, to rational analysis or treatment. On 
the.other hand, you may pay such a heavy price 
for your hubris that the shock of retribution will 
knock it out of you. Once it goes away, you will 
get back on the rational path and the worst part 
of the problem will be gone. 

Isn’t this a too easy way out? First, I rather 
doubt that there was less hubris in 1961 than in 1965 
or, even farther back, in 1954 than in 1965. Ameri- 
can Aubris, if that is the right word for what we are 
talking about, strikes me as having been a fairly 
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permanent condition since the end of the last war. 
It may have gotten us into more serious trouble in 
February, 1965, than in, say, April, 1961, but the 
reason for the difference may be perfectly amenable 
to rational analysis and treatment. 

I do not wish to go into the question whether 
President Kennedy would have done in 1965 the 


The doctrine of "limited war" 


... must be held partially re- 
sponsible for pulling us in. 


same thing that President Johnson did. We can 
only speculate, and though I see no reason for not 
speculating on the basis of whatever evidence we 
have, this is probably not the place for it. Still, the 
issue arises because, as has so often been pointed 
out, so many of the key men in both the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations were the same. Were 
they suddenly overcome with hubris in 1965? My 
own view would be that there was a rational evolu- 
tion of policy in 1964—1965, and that, in fact, the 
rationale of policy was quite the same throughout 
this decade. ‘That President Johnson's decisions 
were not predetermined by President Kennedy's 
decisions does not mean that the same theoretical 
premises could not lend themselves, rationally, to 
different practical conclusions in different circum- 
stances. 

You will note that I have just introduced a some- 
what different factor: “theoretical premises." I 
have done so.in order to get to my main point. The 
Vietnam War has brought on a crisis not only of 
policy but of the theory behind the policy. The 
theory behind the policy was the result of a per- 
fectly rational, if misguided, evolution, and I think 
it lends itself to what I hope will be a perfectly 
rational, if necessarily brief, critique. 

Professor Yarmolinsky points out what at first 
glance may appear to be a paradox. ‘‘Massive 
retaliation," that monstrous doctrine of the 1950s, 
saved us from large-scale intervention in Vietnam 
in 1954. But its successor, variously known as 
“limited war," “graduated response," or “flexible 
response," did not save us from increasingly large- 
scale intervention. in Vietnam since 1961 and 
especially since 1965. In fact, the doctrine of 
“limited war" as it was worked out in the latter 
half of the 1950s outside the government and taken 
over by the government in the 1960s must be held 
partially responsible for pulling us in. 

That something was wrong with the theory was 
impressed on me by reading thé book Arms and 
Influence, by one of the most brilliant and respected 


of the new power theorists, Professor Thomas C. 
Schelling. In this book, published |i in 1966, Pro- 
fessor Schelling devoted several pages to the 
“reprisal”? action in the Gulf of Tonkin in August, 
1964. He hailed it as a triumph of appropriate” 
response and as a classic example of no to wage 

a “limited war,” a “restrained war.” This view 
was, of course, not limited to Professor Schelling, 
and I cite his book because he is an eminent 
figure in the field and because there can be no 
doubt about his enthusiasm for the Tonkin Gulf 
type of operation. Yet I think few would today 
dispute that this action set off the entire cycle of 
events which led the United States to sink deeper 
and deeper into the Vietnam morass. In Professor 
Schelling’s book, however, there is only praise 
and celebration of the event. Something must be 
wrong if one of the outstanding theorists of “limited 
war" could not see, at least a year and possibly two 
later, where the Tonkin Gulf action would- or 
could lead us. 

What was wrong? 

Professor Thomson, in his recent article in the 
Atlantic, told of the kind of thinking that went into 
the Tonkin Gulf operation. In the late autumn of 
1964, the “‘air-strike planners," as he-calls them, 
thought that the North Vietnamese would “come 
crawling to us for peace talks" after six weeks of 
bombing. Someone asked at one of the meetings: 
And what if they don’t? The answer was that 
another four weeks of bombing would do the trick. 

This, in essence, has been the source of American 
bafflement and frustration in Vietnam. For three 
years, the United States has applied increasing 
force to end the war on its own terms. According 
to the doctrine of “limited war," the Vietnamese 
Communists should have realized at some point 
that the price was too high, and therefore, “come 
crawling to us." If the policy based on the theory 
has failed, it is time to re-examine the theory. 

The theorists of *limited war" saw clearly what 
- was wrong with the doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion," which proved to be little more than a massive 
hoax. They saw that we were, in fact, not fighting 
the great apocalyptic war against Soviet Russia or 
Communist China, and that we needed both a 
military establishment and a strategic doctrine of 
greater flexibility and gradation for the difficulties 
we were getting into. The trouble with “massive 
retaliation,” they recognized, was that it was 
most relevant to one type of war only — between 
the "superpowers. It was not so clear to the 
“limited war" theorists that their recipes of 
“graduated response" might be self-defeating in a 
war between a very great power and a very small 
onc. | 

When a great power confronts a great power, 
military victory may or may not be ‘f‘meaningful,” 
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depending on one's attitude toward war in general. ` 


o LE Io E. 


But when a very great power, possessing weapons : : 


of indescribable destruction, confronts a very small 


power, what does military victory mean? What is . 
gained if the United States proves that it is mili- | 
tarily stronger than the Dominican Republic or > 


even North Vietnam? To make such a conflict 
meaningful, the great power has to demonstrate 


how little force it needs to use, not how much force . 


it can use. Paradoxically, a great power can obtain 
a meaningful victory over a small power only by 
using a small part of its strength or at least using 
much less than it 1s capable of using. But, then, it 
loses some or all of its advantages as a great power; 


- it voluntarily abstains from using its most destruc- - 
-tive weapons or from using its more conventional - 


weapons most destructively. 
This dilemma can be overcome only by assuming 
that there is a relatively modest level of destruction 


. which will not be “acceptable,” as the phrase goes, 
.to the small power. In fact, we seem to assume that 


a small power cannot or will not take as much 
punishment as a large power. But this is precisely 
where great-power thinking goes wrong. Great 
powers tend to think of *limited wars" in terms of 
themselves. They think of the “limit? as what it 
would be, in relative terms, if they were taking the 
punishment or in relation to the total force they 
are capable of using. But neither of these senses may 
seem very limited to a small power. A great power 
may use only a very limited portion of its power but 
it will be enough to make a small power feel that it 
must fight an unlimited war or not fight at all.! 
'This is especially true if the small power — or 
rather, its people, in sufficient numbers — is willing 
to die for a cause. Death is not limited, and if 


enough people are willing to die, they are not going 


to fight a “limited war." This is the imponderable 
that cannot be accounted for in any theory of 


4+ This may be demonstrated by one of the reasons given to 
demonstrate how moderate the United States has been in 
Vietnam. Professor Robert Scalapino of the University of 
California at Berkeley recently argues that “while we certainly 
have bombed North Vietnam extensively, we have it within our 
power, and you know this, to eradicate North Vietnam from 
the map. The fact that we have risked American lives over 
months and months in an effort to avoid that kind of total mass 
destruction of this country, is one indication that Goliath has 
placed certain limitations upon his power" (The New Leader, 
February 26, 1968, p. 14). Presumably this act of self-denial on 
the part^of the United States should have persuaded North 
Vietnam to place certain limitations upon its power. Thus 
“limited war" is defined, in this view, as anything short of 
eradicating North Vietnam “from the map.” There may be 
some horrible kind of logic to this from the viewpoint of total 
American power of destruction, but it totally ignored what 
effect this self-imposed “limitation” would have on North 
Vietnam. A “limitation” defined as short of what it would take 
to eradicate North Vietnam from the map would be well 
within the limits of what would force North Vietnam to fight 
an unlimited war. 
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“limited war." It takes two to fight a “limited 
war,” and if one refuses to play that game, the other 
has to go from limit to upper limit despite its better 
judgment that at some limit the game is no longer 
worth the candle. 

In the case of the Vietnam War, victory might 
have been meaningful as long as it was basically 
conducted by two small powers — namely, South 
and North Vietnam — or as a civil war in South 
Vietnam. Until 1965, it was a war by proxies, which 
is the only way a great power today may engage 
in a war without either pitting great power against 
great power or great power against small power. 
As soon as the United States took over the main 
function of the war in 1965, it condemned itself to 
fighting either an unlimited war from the outset, 
and horrifying the world and its own people, or 
fighting a “limited war" which it could not win 
without exceeding the limits that would make the 
other side fight an unlimited war. This is the 
contradiction which the theorists of “limited war" 
never thought through. 

I am persuaded that one reason, and not the 
least important, for our “‘progressive involvement" 
in Vietnam has been the theory of “limited war" 


as expounded for the past ten or a dozen years. 


The crucial defect of this theory has been the 
divorce of power and politics. It is no accident, 
as some people like to say, that the power theorists, 
limited and unlimited, have had least to say about 
the three interventions that have done the most 
damage to the United States in this decade — 
those in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
Vietnam — and what they have mostly had to say 
might better have been left unsaid. These interven- 
tions posed a problem in which power and politics 
were inextricably tangled up, and politics has 
never been the strong point of power theorists. 
Another way of saying the same thing perhaps 
is that wars pure and simple and revolutions impure 
and anything but simple are not the same things, 
and revolutionary war could not be encompassed 
by a doctrine of “limited war." 

The policy has failed, and so has the theory. 
We need a new policy, and before we get it, we 
may have to work out a new theory. The new 
theory would not take as its point of departure 
the difference between limited and unlimited wars, 
both primarily military in character. It would be 
based on the relationship between politics and 
power, and thus limit the use of power to what can 
be usefully achieved politically. 


John MeDermott: In Congress a rather differ- 
ent but fairly systematic critique of the theory of 
limited war has been developed by certain right- 
wing members which goes something like this: 
the theory of limited war involves, in a sense, tele- 
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graphing in advance the increment and the suc- 
cessor to that increment, so that a potential enemy 
will be aware at any given stage of the price he 
will pay for not going along in the direction we 
desire. This telegraphing, congressmen argue, 
has been a major factor in the success of the North 
Vietnamese in devising and adjusting their de- 
fenses to American attacks and in withstanding 
American escalation. For example, early in 1965 
air defense of Hanoi was not formidable. However, 
within a year after bombing began, air defenses 
were such as to make raids on Hanoi a very ex- 
pensive proposition. . 

The kinds of ideas that seem likely to replace 
the early theory of limited war in political dis- 
cussions within the Congress seem quite dangerous. 
For example, the theory based on one reading of 
the case of the Dominican intervention suggests 
that overwhelming force applied early in a some- 
what unpredictable way is a successful alternative 
to the kind of failures limited war, illustrated in 
Vietnam, has involved. 

The value of the old limited-war theories and 
theories of international relations was that they 
were in a sense predictable. You did not make 
huge, rather unpredictable and incalculable jumps 
in escalation of force. The jumps were small 
enough so that an adversary could judge them, 
could see their limit immediately, and therefore 
could calculate and make a rational response to it. 

What is of interest in the alternative — illus- 
trated by our Dominican intervention — is that 
in a great-power context it introduces unpredicta- 
bility into the other side’s assessment of what we 
are doing and, therefore, into the other side's 
response. For example, if in early 1965 instead 
of a slow buildup of the Vietnam escalation we 
suddenly had injected a million American troops 
and the U.S. Air Force had begun launching 
really very, very heavy attacks against North 
Vietnam, then the North Vietnamese, Russians, 
and Chinese might well have been very anxious 
and edgy as to what this might portend. 


Theodore Draper: There are two points about 
my previous comment I should like to clarify. 

First, the concept of limited war created a kind 
of strategic climate which, in one way or another, 
permeated policy-making circles. Massive re- 
taliation tended to make policy-makers conscious 
of how much force they would have to use. Limited 
war tended to make them conscious of how little 
they might have to use, and if a little is not enough, 
it could always be increased. Escalation by what 
here has been called incrementalism was inherent 
in waging limited war. 
. This brings me to my second point — that any 
sane, decent person will prefer limited to unlimited 


the war in 


Vietnam has evidently gone beyond) the limits of. 


war. 'The problem, however, is nd 


what is acceptable to many people in the United 
States. We started out with the assumption that 
there was some level of destruction that would not 


be acceptable to North Vietnam; we are ending | 


up questioning what limits are acceptable to us to 
prevent a Communist “take-over.” The reason 
for the change is essentially that North Vietnam 
has been fighting an unlimited war. Instead of 
our limited war dictating their limited war, their 
unlimited war has forced us to consider whether 
we wish to fight what to us is a limited war. 

In the context of theories of limited war, I should 
now like to pick up Mr. McDermott’s reference to 
the Dominican revolt and the Dominican inter- 


We could easily have had an- 
other Vietnam in the Domin- 


ican Republic in 1965. 


vention. His reference troubles me very much, 
especially if, as he suggests, we may go from the 
Vietnam failure to-the so-called Dominican success 
as the precedent for another policy. 

Mr. McDermott mentioned that this “‘success” 
involved flooding the Dominican Republic with 
American troops. It may appear that this approach 
led to success. But we' could easily have had an- 
other Vietnam in the Dominican Republic in 1965, 
and if we did not, it was not due to us. We owed 
our good luck there to our opponent, to the man 
whom we decided to cheat out of victory. 

I have spent a good deal of time trying to figure 
out what happened there, and I think I can tell 
you this with confidence — Juan Bosch told his 
followers that it was unthinkable to fight American 
troops. On this point he would not budge, and he 
had enough influence so.that on those occasions, 
and there were several, when fighting could have 
broken out, he held back his followers. Since then, 
however, he has changed his attitude toward the 
United States, and if the 1965 revolt happened 
now, we would have a Vietnam in the Dominican 
Republic. This was the essential reason for our 
success there, not the flooding of troops, and, as I 
say, we will not be that lucky again., 


Adam Yarmolinsky: I thought Mr. Draper was 
going to make the point I wanted to make about 
the Dominican Republic, but instead, he made a 
different one, one with which I would take issue, 
except I am not sure it is very germane to the 
discussion. : 
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I'do not regard what we did in the Dominican 
Republic as a repudiation of the doctrine of limited 
war. I think it was politically unjustified. But it 
seems to me the military decisions were in the 
mainstream of decisions about the use of limited 
force. After all, what we did was to interpose 
forces between two warring camps, and in a 
remarkably effective way. 

One of the few things we did right in the Do- 


“minican Republic was to follow this procedure. 


I don't see this as any change in tactics. 


Daniel Ellsberg: I do not really agree that it was 
the theory of limited war that encouraged Ameri- 
cans to favor our Vietnam decision in 1965. I 
think it was something else, some attitudes and 
some expectations associated with the American 
way of war. 

Specifically, there bas TE in the United States 
since the Second World War a widespread belief in 
the efficacy and acceptability of aerial bombing, 
and in particular, of bombing of a strategic nature, 
aimed at the will of the opponent via his industrial 
and population resources. This belief played a 
critical, if not decisive, role in getting us into 
Vietnam, in reassuring us, in giving us confidence 
to stay in, and then in stimulating escalation, while 
keeping us reassured as to ultimate success. 


In 1965, the group of men most in favor of an . 
including the sending of. 


enlarged. intervention, 
ground troops, was headed by Maxwell Taylor and 
Walt Rostow. These two pointed, as early as 1961, 
to the essential problem of stopping infiltration. 
They took the point of view, rightly or wrongly, 
that the problem in the South would be insoluble 
until we were able to stop infiltration from the 
North, not as it was then but as it could become. 

It was clearly stated by them that we must go 
in with the recognition, especially if we were suc- 
cessful in the early stages, that we could anticipate 
a high level of infiltration, which somehow would 
have to be stopped. These people, both privately 
and publicly, indicated there was only one effective 
way to stop infiltration — that, of course, was 
through bombing. Their recommendation for 
expanded U.S. involvement in Vietnam rested 
on the implicit assumptions that bombing would 
be used against the North when — as was likely — 
it became necessary, and that it would be effective. 
Kennedy may or may not have accepted this 
reasoning or conclusion; the record is not clear. 
However, given the attitudes within the defense 
bureaucracy and the larger American public, 
it would have been difficult, even for the President, 
explicitly to reject this ‘solution’ in advance. 


` Really no other proposal was ever seriously made 


for dealing with that essential problem. 
In 1965 — when we felt ourselves in trouble in a 
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number of ways, especially with regard to the 
need to demonstrate our commitment — Johnson 
was.not prepared immediately to send troops, but 
one thing that came easy to an American President 
was a demonstration by bombing. 

Recently, the former ambassador to the United 
States from Vietnam has expressed a plea that, 
despite his deep pessimism about the prospects to- 
day in Vietnam, we should not precipitously with- 
draw. He said he was against our immediate with- 
drawal even though he believed life under the 
Communists would be better than the continuation 
of this war, which since 1965 — not since 1961 or 
1964, but since the bombings of 1965 in South Viet- 
nam and since we came in there with. our troops — 
has begun to demolish his society, to turn it into a 
vast zoo, a vast refugee camp. Despite this belief, 
the ambassador could not be for ending the war at 
the cost of a quick Communist victory because 
he felt that. would encourage the North Vietnamese 
in their most aggressive aspects. In that case he 
foresaw that within five years the Vietnamese 
would be doing things in Thailand which would 
cause us then to destroy Vietnam totally. 

The calling in of Americans and our subsequent 
bombing in North and South Vietnam have not 
brought success; hence the bombing in the South 


: has gone on long enough to disrupt the society of. 


South Vietnam probably permanently. In general, 
if local governments who call for American aid are 
in other respects acting effectively, then any 
: bombing we may do need not last very long and 
the resulting damage will not be permanent. But if 
these governments face a strong enemy who can 
frustrate them and the United States and prolong 
the war, then the damage done by American bombs 
can be irrevocable. 


We are talking here about jocum for us to learn 


about ourselves, and lessons for others — including 


"4 


If you invite us in to do your 
hard fighting for you, then »- 


get bombing. 


those who might ask our aid in the future — to 
learn about us, from our experience in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. i 
The lesson which can be drawn here is one the 
- rest of the world, I am sure, has drawn more quickly 
.than Americans have: that, to paraphrase H. Rap 
Brown, bombing is as American as cherry pie. If 
you invite us in to do your hard fighting for you, 
then you get bombing along with our troops. 
Many of us in Vietnam believed that we were 
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there because we should win, and that we could 
win, though not by the methods we had been using. 
“Of course, we are against bombing." I can hear ` 
myself, with others, saying this hundreds and hun- 
dreds of times. 

I protected myself, I am afraid, Bon perceiving 
what should have been easily foreseeable — espe- 
cially easy were I not American and terribly. 
reluctant to realize it — namely, that if you bring 
in Americans like me, as part of a heavy U.S. 
combat involvement, you are going to get both 
strátegic and widespread tactical bombing along 
with them, no matter how critical these particular 
individuals may be of it. 

If you ask what will happen in Thailand if we 
go in militarily and face prolonged opposition, the 
answer is bombing. 

If you ask what would have happened if the 
Dominican Republic had chosen to oppose us, 
the answer is that the Dominican Republic prob- 
ably would have been heavily bombed. 

Indeed, a most ominous lesson is there to be 
drawn by the people of nations whose leaders might 
call for United States military support: that such a 
plea — if the national leader knew that the conflict 
would be long and the United States military com- 
mitment great — could amount to an act of 
treachery against his society. 


Samuel Huntington: I would like to take an. 
entirely different approach to understanding the 
1960s and our Vietnam involvement. 

For reasons I gave earlier, it seems unlikely that 
a situation like that which developed in Vietnam 
will develop elsewhere,in the immediate future. 
For other reasons, it seems even more unlikely 
that any situation or crisis in the future will produce 
a response similar to that which the United States 
made in Vietnam. 

“I do not think the American people would be 
in favor of another one like that," said Engine 
Charlie Wilson in 1953, referring to what social 
scientists at: that time were describing as “the 
most unpopular war in American history." In 
comparison with the clean-cut, all-out- struggle 
of World War II, Korea was indeed a nasty, 
protracted, frustrating, dirty little war. Now, in 
comparison with Vietnam, Korea looks like a neat, 
conventional, sensible sort of war which, above 
all else; was fought along a regular battlefront 
whose progres up and down the map made it 
easy to judge who was winning and who losing. The 
frustration of Korea was that the soldiers could 
win it militarily, but the Administration politically 
would not let them. The frustration of Vietnam 
is that the soldiers cannot win it militarily, and the 
Administration cannot. win it politically. The one 
produced an intense reaction on.the right, the 
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other an even more bitter 
opposition on the left. If ec 
the increases in frustration 
represented. by the pro- 
gression from World War | 
II to Korea to Vietnam l 
should be extended to a 
fourth major military in- . 
volvement, the constitu- .- 
tional structure of the Re- 
public -could well be shaken. In any event, the 
almost unanimous current resolve of *No more 
Vietnams" appears to have good roots not only 
in the war itself but. also in a more fundamental 
shift in the American approach to foreign affairs. 
While U.S. involvement in Vietnam was one 
aspect of the broader post-war pattern of U.S. 
"expansion I previously referred to, the trauma 
resulting from the war was the product of a funda- 
mental - shift in attitudes toward .the costs and 
benefits of American expansion. The type of 
involvement which in the 1950s could be viewed as 


desirable and necessary became in the 1960s a. 


highly dubious venture. By 1967, of course, the 
costs to the United States — in monéy and troop 
commitments — of the Vietnamese War exceeded 
those of the Korean War. | 

Opposition to the war, however, ' focused less 
on these material costs than on the moral and ideo- 
logical issues. In comparison with the Korean 
» War, the Vietnamese War has been a relatively 
. limited and undestructive conflict. In one year 
of fighting, almost every major city in North and 
South Korea was virtually leveled to the ground. 
Up to mid-1968 the only major Vietnamese city 
which has received anything like this treatment 
was Hué. In Korea, somewhere between two and 


three million civilians were killed directly or in-’ 


directly by the war. The civilian sudfering in Viet- 
nam, however bad it may be, has been little by com- 
parison. 


100,000 a year, only some of which were fatalities. 


At that current rate, the Vietnamese War could. 


thus go on for twenty years before the total civilian 
casualties (killed and wounded) in South Vietnam 
equaled the minimum estimate of civilians killed 
in Korea. | 

American outrage at the war thus, reflected less 
the war than it did the impact of TV and, more 
basically; a fundamental change in American 
attitudes — official and informed — toward Ameri- 
can involvement in international affairs. It is, of 
course, easy to say with hindsight that this change 
was predictable. It was also in fact, however, pre- 


dicted. The shift in opinion on foreign policy in the . 
mid-1960s appears to. be simply the latest manifes- . 
tation of a regular alternation of American attitudes 


roots not on 


_to do so sometime in the 1960’s.” 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy estimates. - 


the civilian casualties in South Vietnam at about. 


_own racial problem.” 
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Yo more Vietnams” appears to Ans good 
ly in the war itself but also in 
a more fundamental shift in the American 


| approach to Foreign affairs. 


| 


toward foreign affairs between introversion and 
extroversion. Using a variety of indicators, includ- 
ing naval expenditures, annexations, armed ex- 
peditions, diplomatic pressures, .and attention . 
devoted to foreign affairs in presidential messages `` 
and party platforms, Frank L. Klingberg has 
charted these alternations in mood since the Revo- 
lutionary War.'" Beginning id- 1776 American 
attitudes toward international affairs have gone 
through eight alternating phases of introversion : 
and extroversion as follows: 


Introversion Extroversion 
1776-1798 1798-1824 
1824-1844 1844-1871 

- 1871-1891 1891-1919 
1919-1940 1940~ 


The periods of introversion thus averaged twenty- 
one years, those of extroversion twenty-seven years. 
Writing in 1951, Klingberg confidently rejected 
the possibility of the United States’s then adopting 
the "Gibraltar" politics advocated by Hoover and 
Taft and predicted that the United States was 
"probably capable of great world leadership for - 
another decade or more.” Extroversion still had 
sixteen years to run: Klingberg also suggested, 
however, that further in the future it was logical 
"to expect America to retreat, to some extent at 
least fróm so much world involvement, and perhaps 
He was, if 
anything, a little too unsure of his own theory, for 
sixteen years later, the swing of introversion came 
along right on schedule. The prescience of his 
forecast is, indeed, quite striking. In discussing 
the beginning of America’s “fifth historical cycle” - 


. in the.1960s he said that “it is quite possible 


that-the major problem of the coming period will 
carry heavy moral implications — as in the case . 
of the issue of slavery following the Revolutionary 

period (1776-1824). The aspirations of the people 
of Asia and Africa could well furnish the chief issue, 
along with special repercussions from America’s 
For those of us who are 
skeptical of statistical analyses, cyclical theories; 
and historical determinism, Klingberg’ s forecast 
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in 1951 of what would happen in 1966-1967 is 
somewhat unsettling. 

Perhaps the symbolic turning point from extro- 
version to introversion occurred in July, 1967, 
when the Administration dispatched three C-130 
transports and 150 U.S. servicemen to support 
the Mobutu government in tbe Congo against 
an uprising of white mercenaries. The reaction 
in Congress was immediate, intensive, and wide- 
spread, encompassing Vietnamese hawks as well 
as doves. Fulbright and Russell, Morse and Stennis, 
all attacked this action, warning that ‘“‘never 
again" did they want us to take any action which 
might lead to another Vietnam type of involve- 
ment. Given this reaction to the dispatch of three 
transports, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
it will probably not be until sometime after 1984, 
when the Klingberg cycle has gone full circle, that 
the United States will again become involved in a 
military intervention of Vietnamese proportions. 


Daniel Ellsberg: Professor Huntington says the 
Vietnam War has led to an unprecedented revulsion 
in the minds of the American public, essentially 
because of a cyclical change in American attitudes, 
which, if true, above all would imply we are in for 
some twenty years of similar reaction against any 
sort of involvement, followed by some twenty years 
of acceptance of any sort of involvement. 

This implication is made more specific by saying 


that the same sort of war waged earlier, with the: 


same consequences, would not have evoked this 
reaction. I believe this is wrong. If we had taken 
the same action in Indochina in 1954 or in 1961 
that we did in 1965, we would have become in- 
volved that much sooner in the same kind of war, 
with the same prospects, and in turn, would have 


gotten very much the same reaction in the middle - 


of the Klingberg cycle. Therefore, the notion of a 
cyclical change in American attitudes as the main 
explanation for the response is wrong. The revul- 
sion is largely a response to this war, including, 
among other things, the manner we got into it, the 
manner we have explained it, the manner we are 


conducting it, and perhaps above all, our evident - 


lack of lasting progress or prospects of success. 

Speaking personally, and frankly, I must say 
that Professor Huntington's analysis — insofar as it 
reveals his perceptions of the war and of the 
public's reaction to it — distresses me very much. 
However, I don’t want to dwell on my reaction to 
his description of the Vietnam War, which I had 
the good fortune to witness, at times fairly close up, 
as a relatively “limited and undestructive" war. 
What I wish to explore here is the empirical ques- 
tion, when our government should anticipate wide- 
. spread public reactions against such an involve- 
ment. 
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Huntington’s dismissal of the point that it could 
be the war itself that led to revulsion is based on 
a comparison with Korea, in which he suggests that 
the relevant differences in the wars themselves 
should have led to greater acceptance of the Viet- 
nam War than of the Korean War. Therefore, he 
concludes, the cause of the actual lesser acceptance 
could not be our acts in Vietnam. 

But what is the relevant difference he considers? 
When we look closely, it is very simple — it is body 
count. In other words, the analysis here of the 
moral issue all comes down to the single dimension 
of body count. I would suggest that this is as 
inadequate a predictor of the public’s feeling of 
moral revulsion as it is a predictor of progress 
in the war. ; 

For one thing, the question of the perceived 
stakes at issue in the war is. relevant. Specifi- 
cally, the Vietnam War simply is not regarded as 
a war of self-defense, whereas Korea virtually was: 
especially early in the war, which was when most 
of the civilian casualties were inflicted. In the 
summer of 1950, we had a vision of Western Europe 
being at stake, with satellite armies poised to profit 
from the example of successful aggression in Korea. 
This had, I suggest, great bearing on the acceptabil- 
ity of the infliction of damage on people who them- 
selves were not threatening us. 

Moreover, the specific operations in Korea that 
were causing the casualties were regarded as effec- 
tive and even essential there. These same opera- 
tions, such as bombing that is not in close support, 
Sir Robert Thompson tells us — and I feel sure he 
is correct — have little impact on VC strength, yet 
at the same time by their social and psychological 
effects within Vietnam strongly favor the longer-run 
political prospects of the VC. Therefore, regret- 
tably, we have noncombatant casualties being 
inflicted in Vietnam and massive refugee move- 
ments imposed by processes which qualified experts 
tell us are unnecessary, ineffective, and even coun- 
terproductive. 

Above all else, you have the factor of perceived 
failure and the very low likelihood of real success 
in the future. Moral, as well as practical, issues 
will surely arise at the point when this is perceived, 
for everybody for whom they did not arise earlier. 
Here, of course, is the enormous difference from 
Korea. 

It is simply not acceptable, in the eyes of many 
people, to kill as many people as we are doing in 
Vietnam, or even a much smaller number, when 
the process of violence offers as little promise of 
success in any terms as it does there, and especially 
when the stakes for the United States are no larger 
than they seem there. To put it simply, a great 
many people in the country believe that you have 
to have very good reasons for killing innocent 
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people; and the reasons they now | perceive for 
sustaining the kind of operations we iare pursuing 
in Vietnam just do not appear to be good enough. 
There may be a trend in attitudes here, especially 
among youth; yet there would -have been no lack 
of such people, making the same judgment, if 
they had been confronted with the same war ten 
years ago. 


Theodore Draper: I would like to pursue this 
point. When we went into Vietnam and for a long 
period thereafter, the justification for the interven- 
tion had very little to do with problems of social or 
political reform that have occupied some of us here. 
The justification was that we were faced with an 


aggression from the North which was an extension | 


of Communist power and/or Russian power. In 
other words, the aggression made the war into a 
quasi-great power war, and as long as the war could 
be interpreted as such, we were fighting not only 
Vietnamese but Chinese and Russians — and the 
latter were the real enemies. 

This reasoning was once persuasive to a good 
many Americans and a good many people outside 
America. Now the reason the war has lost much 
of its persuasiveness is that its original justification 
in terms of the great. power conflict has been 
eroded. 

There is in the air a pervasive conviction or feel- 
ing that an era has come to an end. We are not so 
sure about the kind of era we are going into. But, 
somehow, there have taken place the retrenchment 
of American power, the retreat of Russian power, 
and the introversion of Chinese power. ‘This 
threefold process has laid the basis of the era we 
are going into. As a result, we launched an action 
in one period but carried it out in another period, 
and that is where the persuasiveness of this war 
disappeared. 


II 


Stanley Hoffmann: The broader implications of 
our Vietnam experience can all be summarized in 
one formula: from incorrect premises about a local situa- 
tion and about our abilities, a bad policy is likely to follow. 
Our policy in Vietnam has been exemplary in the 
sense of providing a complete catalogue of all the 
mistakes that can result from false premises. 

We must learn to distinguish much more care- 
fully between types of interventions. Each one — 
and each combination — has its own advantages 
and drawbacks, and precisely because no great 
power can ever abstain from intervention alto- 
gether, it is important to understand what these 
assets and liabilities are. On the continuum that 
goes from nonintervention (which, as Talleyrand 
remarked, is also a kind of intervention), via aid, 
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to military expeditions, we need marks and signs: 
Thus, intervention can be distinguished accord- 
ing to: 

(1) Scope 

(2) Type (military, economic, and so on) 

(3) Whether it is overt or covert 

(4) Whether it consists in deliveries (for instance, 
of advice, arms, or goods) or in denials (for instance, 
a suspension of aid). And one can see that it may 
be more advisable to support democratic legitimacy 
abroad by depriving unpopular or illegitimate 
tyrannies of our military aid than by giving such aid 
either to democratic insurgents or even to dem- 
ocratic governments whose resources could better 
be used in other ways. l 

(5) Whether the purpose of intervention is essen- 
tially negative (to avert a threat, to prevent a crisis) 
or essentially positive. 

(6) Whether the measure is part of a strategy of 
competition with one's major rivals, or part of a 
strategy of cooperation — an important distinction, 
for we may be compelled in certain cases to inter- 
vene in reply to intervention by our major rivals, 
whereas we would not have done so unchallenged. 

(7) Whether the focus of intervention is the 
control of internal behavior in a foreign nation or 
its external conduct. 

Our main experience is in the latter area: We are 
primarily used to contests in which “winning” 
means imposing our strategy on an adversary in 
open battle. As for affecting internal affairs, we 
have a great deal of experience in the realm of 
economic aid; we also have some experience with 
waging successful, swift, and superficial coups. We 
have much less experience with the kind of inter- 
vention in which we found ourselves ensnared on 
behalf of the Saigon regimes: an asymmetrical fight 
against a foe who obstinately refused to play our 
game, while being inventive and flexible enough to 
adapt his tactics to our presence; against a foe who 
succeeded in keeping the initiative even while we 
thought that our forays, on the ground and in the 
air, meant that it was ours — and in a territory and 
over stakes that made “winning”. the gradual by- 
product of military control, social change, adminis- 
trative and political reform, institutional creation 
and organization. 

We must learn in particular to distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of interventions: on the one hand, 
marginal ones (which does not mean unimportant; 
they can be decisive) that allow a threatened society 
to deal with its problems in a way that strengthens 
its cohesion but does not jeopardize its autonomy 
and self-respect, and on the other, interventions 
that are so massive that they are counterproductive, 
either because they weaken the assisted partner (by 
spreading corruption, disrupting his administra- 
tion or his economy), or because that partner lacks 
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the institutional ability and social cohesion without 
which our intervention will be in vain. 

There is no substitute for area expertise, historical 
knowledge, and the kind of informed judgment 
that allows one to separate a hopeless case from a 


... most striking in Vietnam is our way 
of turning that intricate contest . . . into a 
test of our resolve, competence, and moral 


and material superiority. 


merely difficult one. There is, in this respect, 
at least one clear message from Vietnam: when a 
regime that is oppressive, or ineffective, or both is 
faced, not with an ordinary insurgency, but with 
a movement that is both superbly organized and 
capable of mounting, in the areas it holds, an 
effective government ànd a social revolution, the 
chances of reversing the trend are very poor. It 
would be as foolish to mistake every rebellion for 
a genuine social movement as it is to mistake every 
political leader for an authentic force. The key 
issues are those of the roots, the organization, the 
appeals. We must learn to distinguish movements 
that are broad, effective, and legitimate from 
pseudo-movements. Once again, the ability to 
discriminate is a prerequisite of policy. This ability 
requires in turn a social science more interested in 
asking the key questions of historical sociology than 
in collecting swamps of data. 

A second imperative is to re-examine critically 
the limits of our power. This does not mean 
indulging either in an orgy of self-doubt or in a 
repudiation of an ungrateful outside world that 
resists our good intentions. It means assessing 
several factors more realistically. 

First, we must more realistically assess the limits 
in the present international system of the kind of 
power that we have in greatest amounts: military 
and economic. The new conditions of the use of 
force, the rise and strength of the nation-state, the 
heterogeneity of the system all reduce considerably 
the direct ability of any major power to shape the 
world according to its wishes. There is an excess 
of the power to deny over the power to achieve 
gains. In other words, our greatest impact comes 
through creating conditions in which the forces on 
which we count — the defenders of the status quo 
or the champions of moderate reform — can work. 
Our forms of help — military deterrence and vari- 
ous kinds of assistance — cannot succeed in denying 
all enemy gains, for they are neither capable of 
preventing him from exploiting at our expense 
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(and through similar techniques of assistance, 
ranging from military to diplomatic) regional 
interstate disputes (as in the Middle East), nor 
capable of transforming an internal situation as 
hopeless as Vietnam. Moreover, when our deter- 
rence and assistance suc- 
ceed in consolidating non- 
Communist regimes, there 
is no guarantee that these 
regimes will use their own 
power in ways that will 
please us, as we found out 
in various parts of the 
world. 

Second, we must more 
realistically assess the spe- 
cific limitations that our history, our style, and 
our institutions impose on our effectiveness. It is 
imperative that we know ourselves better, To be 
sure, one could argue that our massive resort to 
technological power in Vietnam results precisely 
from our exploitation of what we know to be our 
greatest asset. But this has to be weighed not only 
against our ignorance of local realities that vitiated 
this asset but also against our neglect of some serious 
psychological weaknesses of our own: an overbear- 
ingly self-confident approach to complex problems; 
a tendency to reduce them to mere issues of manage- 
ment, without questioning the realism of the ends 
and therefore the adequacy of the means; an 
optimism that makes us believe that a superficial, 
often verbal, community of values with foreign 
elites entitles us to be their guides and enables us 
to solve their problems; an activism that conflicts 
with the needs for prudence and patience, and 
often reduces our associates to the position of 
subordinates and makes them resentful of our 
protection and of their dependence; an under- 
estimation of the way in which other people's 
history and customs condition their reactions to 
present issues; a lack of understanding of social 
revolutions, of the kinds of violent movements that 
develop when there are no procedures for peaceful 
change and that often are not led by the kinds of 
elites with whom Americans are comfortable. This 
lack of understanding results from our own inex- 
perience with such revolution, and makes us reserve 
our sympathies to non-Communist, purely nation- 
alist, elites. 

What has been most striking in Vietnam is our 
way of turning that intricate contest (in which, by 
our own admission, we are not fully in control even 
of our side) into a test of our resolve, competence, 
and moral and material superiority. ‘This is an old, 
and not a disgraceful feature. But precisely because 
of its importance in our makeup, it should make us 
careful about getting involved. At least we should 
be careful to get only in confrontations that are so 
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essential as to justify this heavy investment of our 
pride, if not only in confrontations we can win, so 
as to avoid the self-lacerations of defeat (this would 
not be a very realistic imperative).  ; | 

A third imperative, following from the first two, 
is precisely to redefine more carefully our national 
interest in the international competition. We 
must then learn to establish a hierarchy of interests. 
We must be guided by the following considerations. 

One, not every part of the world is of the same 
importance to us. An area’s importance depends 
largely on two sets of factors — the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the country or region for us, due either to 
resources, population, political influence, or (as in 
the case of Israel or South Korea) abundance and 
intimacy of ties with us; and also its importance to 
our main adversaries. 

Two, even in countries or areas that are impor- 
tant to us, we may have a hierarchy of concerns. 
Whereas one could argue that in all such instances 
we have an interest in preserving them from outside 
aggression, the scope of our interests beyond this 
must vary from case to case. In particular, a 
prudent foreign policy must beware of turning into 
a major stake the internal control of a highly un- 
stable polity that we are badly equipped to pre- 
serve and reform. A prudent foreign policy must 
avoid total identification between the United 
States and any foreign government, both for the 
latter’s sake and for our own, for we know that 
our capacity to control does not grow along with 
our involvement. The closer the identification, the 
smaller our freedom of maneuver and the greater 
the risk of our becoming the blackmailed victims of 
our ally, yet also the higher the likelihood of his 
losing his national legitimacy. We must learn to 
remember that even when.the domestic milieu 
becomes the battlefield of international politics, it is 
foreign policy that we wage. To remind ourselves 
of the foreignness of foreigners is to realize not 
only that we have, quite properly, less control over 
them than over the men and goods of our national 
polity, but also that what may be in their national 
interest (such as certain kinds of “political develop- 
ment") is not necessarily either in our interest or 
a proper concern of our foreign policy. This is not 
*neo-isolationism"; it is the art of distinguishing 
the essential from the irrelevant. It is blind 
activism, or overinvolvement, not the ordering of 
one's interests, which breeds an isolationist re- 
action. 

In Vietnam, although a Viet Cong victory was 
important to Peking as a test of its doctrine, such 
a victory was never tantamount to Peking control. 
Therefore, the area itself should not have been 
deemed essential to us to begin with. Moreover, 
the nature of the threat there was such as to justify 
a deliberate effort on our part to minimize the 
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importance of domestic control, and to concentrate 
our efforts on the external aspects. 

There is one final lesson from Vietnam that ought 
to be remembered when the issue of intervention 
arises again. In international affairs, the normative 
requirements of political order and the normative 
requirements of ethics do not ‘always coincide: not 
all moderate international systems, not all world 
empires have been based on or have dispensed jus- 
tice. But it is both the moral duty and the political 
interest of statesmen to avoid policies that com- 
pound political and-moral error, political inefh- 
ciency and ethical ugliness. In Vietnam, our 
political and our moral roads, paved with good 
intentions, have led to hell. 


Ithiel de Sola Pool: What Stanley Hoffmann 
has offered us is for the most part a declaration 
of political faith. Each of us will agree with some 
parts and disagree with others. But the main 
factual content of the argument is a single predic- 
tion stated as a fact. The prediction is of the failure 
of the American effort in Vietnam. He has fre- 
quently used the word failure to describe the 
American situation there, supplemented by uses of 
such synonyms as fiasco, disaster, and tragedy. 
= Perhaps I misinterpret Professor Hoffmann. 
Perhaps by failure he means something other than 
military defeat. Perhaps he means only that we 
have not achieved our goals easily and quickly, 
as we hoped and expected. Perhaps he means that 
we are paying an inordinate price for our goals. 
In that sense we certainly have failed, and more in 
the United States than in Vietnam. 

The agonizing political lesson that racks this 
country is a failure of our political system. It has 
thrown into some question the stability of govern- 
ment in the United States, the capacity of our 
political system to govern effectively, the basic 
commitment of the American people as payers of 
the costs of our national goals. These are the things 
of which we usually accuse the Vietnamese. 

But let us not exaggerate the gloomy performance 
of our political system, disappointing as it may be. 
There is no evidence that either the government 
or the majority of the public are ready to withdraw 
abruptly in disarray from Vietnam. The pas- 
sionate critics would like to believe that the curtail- 
ment of bombing and the beginning of the Paris 
talks represent a reversal of Administration policy 
and a decision to accept defeat. Since they did not 
believe the President earlier when he said he 
wanted negotiations and a political settlement, 
they are forced now to perceive him as reversing 
his course. I cannot read the mind of the President. 
But as a supporter of the Administration's basic 
policy, I feel the negotiations are a culmination we 
have long desired. I feel no sense of any major 
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shift in policy. To negotiate at this point despite 
the continuation of the war is a logical course in 
pursuit of our goal of a political settlement that 
will assure a non-Communist South Vietnam. 


Effective intervention — and I predict there will . 


be a number of effective interventions ia foreign 
crises in America's future — requires exactly the 
combination of moral stance and political under- 
standing that Professor Hoffmann has identified. 

The immediate problem for American policy in 
Vietnam is to reduce a nation's suffering: how to 
check killing, terror, and oppression that arise from 
many sources. Given the double and triple binds 
of the historical heritage, there is no easy answer 
even to that immediate problem. Certainly there is 
no easy answer to the long-term problem of how 
far, where, and when America should commit itself 
in the future to involvement in securing inter- 
national peace and stabilty. It is the duty of 
scholars to look objectively and soberly at the 
various contradictory aspects of reality, not to 
produce rhetoric in which broad generalizations 
conform to people's abhorrence of dissonance by 
portraying the bad as all bad and the good as all 
good. Vietnam can look that way only from 12,000 
miles away. 

- The recognition of the complexity of reality 
brings me to a point-.which Stanley Hoffmann 
makes superbly and forcefully. It is a powerful plea 
for the importance of knowledge as a basis for 
action. The high point of his remarks is an attack 
upon the platitudinous application of broad slogans 
of policy without knowing the actual facis of the 
situation. As he says, “From incorrect premises 
about a local situation . . . bad policy is likely 
to follow." “There is no substitute for area exper- 
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There has been too much igno- 


rant wisecracking in the. press: 


about the figures being collect- 


ed. on the he of pacifica- 


tion. 


tise, historical knowledge." Unfortunately, at the 
time our basic Vietnam policies were set, "our un- 
derstanding of South Vietnamese society was poor, 
the expertise at our disposal limited. 
circumstances, we tended to distort our analysis by 
reducing South Vietnamese uniqueness to elements 
that seemed- familiar and reassuring — to features 
that we had met and managed elsewhere." The 
true Vietnam experts that this country had. in 
1965 could be counted on one's fingers. 
over, as James Thomson points out, these experts 
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` were not called in by the makers of policy, and 


the more critical the decision the less só. 
Hoffmann's powerful plea for local knowledge 
instead of platitudes is unfortunately faulted by an 
irrational distaste on hi$ part for numbers. Many 
of the things we need to know are matters of 
amount. How many of the Vietnamese people 
sympathize with the Viet Cong or with the govern- 


‘ment? Where is major corruption to be found? 


What is the rate of inflation? What are the rents | 
that are truly paid? Many of Hoffmann’s state- 
ments are quantitative. He describes, for ex- 
ample, villagers “torn between identification with 
the Viet. Cong which they respect but fear and 
identification. with a regime for which they have 
no respect." Some peasants certainly feel that way, 
but how many? Are they 20 percent, 40 percent, 
or 60 percent? Are they found everywhere or 
mostly in some regions? The answers to such ques- 
tions cannot be dismissed. as ‘swamps of data." 
Fortunately, the United States government is not 
a totally know-nothing organization. Late, but 
better than never, it has started putting itself in the 
position to answer questions like that. 

There has been too much ignorant wisecracking 
in the press about the figures being collected on the 
progress of pacification. The usual remark (Hoff- 
mann has a more vivid one) talks about running the 
war with computers. As every high school graduate 
knows, any measurement has a margin of error. 
I happen to have a pretty good notion of the margin . 
of uncertainty in these particular figures and of how 
much effort is being made to reduce it. I also know 
how much better our knowledge is now than it . 
was before we had these admittedly approximate 
figures. But that is only part of the point. The — 
important point is that the collection of data, far : 


from mechanizing the war effort, is humanizing it. 


Before the Hamlet Evaluation System was insti- 


 tuted, the typical American District Adviser had . 


very little contact with: the hamlets in this area. 
He advised the District Chief and had no pressing 
requirement to get deeply involved with what was 
on the minds of the villagers. Today he must fill 


. out a monthly report which he can do readily only 


by getting to the hamlets and talking there. The 
results have been extraordinary, not in producing 
magic numbers, but in giving the Adviser a sense 
of his problem. 

This is simply one example of the vital impor- 
tance of applied social science for making the 
actions of our government in foreign areas more 
rational and humane than they have been. Right 
now the anti-intellectuals, and Senator Fulbright 
astonishingly enough with them, are trying to deny 


policy-makers the capability to learn what they 


need to know if they are to avoid the disease of 
overgeneralized reaction that Stanley Hoffmann 
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so well identifies. Without social science area 
knowledge to correct their instinctive clichés, our 
military officers are likely to march|us into futile _ 
battles and our foreign policy makers into re- 
peated crises, like the Redcoats who marched 
according to their rule book against the embattled 
farmers of Néw England. 

That has been the lesson of every recent interven- 
tion crisis. We marched into the Bay.of Pigs 


A democracy cannot choose 
war as C an tnstrument of policy. | 


because those area experts who did know were not 
consulted. In the Dominican intervention we 
succeeded, and successes are seldom questioned. 
Nonetheless, the fact of the matter in retrospect 
is that we did not know at the time who was on 
what side. Both our civilian and our military 
authorities needed good political analysis more 
than they needed anything else. 

Our need for better social science knowledge can 
perhaps be identified as the first lesson of Vietnam. 
The second concerns the conduct of war by a 
democracy. Mankind, regrettably,’ has not yet 
reached the point of rejecting war totally. But 
a democracy in the present era cannot deliberately 
choose war as an instrument of national policy. 
The people in a democracy will not fight willingly 
for long unless they believe that combat is forced 
upon them by an aggressive enemy. Pearl Harbor 
and the North Korean invasion of the South were 
signal events to which the American public could 


and did respond. There has been no such event in . 
Vietnam. The lesson looks clear for revolutionists or 


aggressors seeking to impose their will on a foreign 
country: the lesson is to act covertly and gradually. 
It would be naive to think that the experience of 
Vietnam precludes an American military response 
to future overt dramatic aggressions against our 
allies. 
if the provocation is not obvious. 

To the American government, the lesson is that 
it must find effective ways of responding to limited 
disruptions by means short of war. We have 
learned, for example, that divisions of troops are 
not very effective against undergrounds, and we 
will have to learn how to use police and UA 
Operations. . 

Our worst mistake in Vietnam clearly was to 
initiate the bombing of the North.) Before that 
started, it was my view that the United States as 
a democracy could not stand the moral protest that 
would arise if we rained death from the skies upon 
an area where there was no war. After the bombing 


Our response, however, may well be timid 


the internationalist impulse. 
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started, I decided I had been in error. For a while 
there seemed to be no outcry of protest, but time 
brought it on. Now I would return to my original 
view with an important modification: namely, 
time. Public reactions do not come immediately. 
Many actions that public opinion would otherwise 
make impossible are possible if they are short-term. 
I believe we can fairly say that unless it is severely 
provoked or unless the war succeeds fast, a democ- - 
racy cannot choose war as an instrument of policy. 
Any other sort of war will destroy the cohesion of 
the democratic community that wages it. 

A third lesson in Vietnam is more specifically 
American. It is that the politics of this country 
will continue to be polarized between an isolationist 
impulse to avoid involvement in other people's 
problems and an internationalist impulse to pro- 
mote our own values in the world. We are likely 
to oscillate dangerously between these extremes. 
Professor Huntington's remarks identify this oscilla- 
tion as a lawful cycle, like the business cycle of old. 
I wonder, however, whether we have not reached 
the end of such a regular cycle. Time alone will tell 
whether major exogenous events will push the 
pendulum dizzily one. way or the other. 

Right now it is fashionable to say that the 
American public will accept no more Vietnams. 
Perhaps that is a partial truth for the moment, but 
it would take only another catastrophe that oc- 
curred because we sat on our hànds and avoided 
intervention to push the pendulum back the other 
way. Whatever the last catastrophe was shapes 
the direction of the public's indignation at the 
incumbent Administration. Just as the fall of 
Czechoslovakia oriented us toward the Marshall 
Plan and NATO, and as the fall of China shaped 
our response to Korea, and as Cuba conditioned 
us to act in the Dominican Republic, so a passive 
acceptance after Vietnam of some Communist 
take-over elsewhere, or even there, would be the 
prelude to a revived activism in American policy. 

In the long run, it seems to me sure that the 
isolationism that has been so rampant in the Mc- 
Carthy campaign and in the anti-Vietnam protest 
is a transient thing. It is transient for two reasons. 
The first reason is that American money and armed 
power have been a' major stabilizing force in the 
world. If we cease using them, it is fairly pre- 
dictable that 'the result will be a catástrophe 
somewhere and with that will come the revival of 
The second reason is 
surer though more remote. It is nuclear prolifer- 
ation. Treaty of no treaty, there are many in this 
room who will live to see several underdeveloped 
countries with the means to launch nuclear war. 
The United States, I predict, will not stay passive 
in the face of such a threat. When we come to 
realize that we can live in safety only in a world 
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in which the political systems of all states are 
derhocratic and pacifically oriented, the immediate 
lessons of Vietnam — whether of success or of 
failure or a combination of the two — will recede 
into a dimly remembered image. 

In the nuclear age the world has become a small 
place. In various ways we will all become more 
alike, and more like America as we know it today. 
People everywhere want some aspects of American 
culture, such as automobiles, TV sets, refrigerators, 
and Coca-Cola. Vietnam illustrates this trend 
too. Other aspects of our value system such as 
participant politics, civil liberties, social ‘mobility, 
pragmatism, and a pacific orientation are also 
spreading, but less readily and universally. Were 
it not for the nuclear threat, the world might well 
remain heterogeneous in these respects. However, 
in the era of technological change, on the edge of 
.which we now stand, American policy-makers 
will not be able to view with indifference aggressive 
dictatorships with nuclear arms, 
small or remote they may be. Vietnam, therefore, 
is not likely to be the last case in which this nation 
finds itself trying to cope with dangerous armed 
ideologies in countries far from our area of normal 
concern and at the potential cost of much American 
sacrifice. The lesson we must learn is how to cope 
with such situations by better means than contests 
of firepower. | 

Richard Pfeffer: Professor Pool's professed faith 
in social science moves me to return to a point 
Professor Hoffmann: touched on a number of times. 
It is not simply that civilians must bear a large 
: portion of the blame for this war; more particularly, 
it is social scientists who must bear a large portion 
of the onus. 

I find a striking lack of recognition of the real 
limitations and deficiencies of social science in 
Professor Pools remarks, and more generally, 
even in a work so critical of American social 
scientists as the one edited by Irving Horowitz on 
Project Camelot. Almost everyone contributing 
to that book, with few exceptions, still maintains 
a kind of hubris about the capacity of social scientists 
both to understand and manipulate. 


Stanley Hoffmann: What strikes me most in 
reflecting on the Vietnam experience (and tempo- 
rarily I will gladly withdraw the word ‘“‘failure”’ 
if it annoys Professor Pool) is that it is, at least to me, 
a symptom of a kind of generalized intellectual 
failure, and here I will use the word. 

We. have two kinds of explanations around this 
table — conceptual ones and organizational ones. 


1 The Rise and Fall of Project Camelot: Studies in the Relationship 
Between Social Science and Practical Politics.. Irving Lewis Horo- 
witz, editor, MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1967. 
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no matter how . 


I would not minimize the role of bureaucratic 
momentum or inertia, but one can exaggerate this 


element, and thereby conceal from one’s own eyes 


the intellectual failure itself. 

When all of the institutions, agencies, and 
organizations end up making the same kind of 
mistake, then it must be for reasons going a bit 
beyond bureaucratic organization. It is perfectly 
true that success for each agency became the ful- 
fillment of its own norms, but what is interesting 
is to try to understand why those norms were set up. 
Here one has to go back to elements of intellectual 
history or of American political style. 

It seems, for instance, that there has first of all 
been a failure to understand the change in the 
nature of the international system. In our approach 
to international affairs we have had very much an 
expectation of symmetry, an expectation that the 
adversary would play according to our rules. And, 
we have voiced discontent when he did not. 

I have one last point in reply to Professor Pool. 
He objected to the word “failure.” The only 
question I would ask him is, how much more 
evidence do you need? In particular, many of the ` 
things which you mentioned, such as the election 
of village officers, are strictly quite irrelevant. 
What would be relevant would be evidence that 
pacification is now undertaken’ by the villagers 
themselves with forces of their own — that these 


"people are successful in protecting their own areas 


against the Viet Cong. I see no evidence of this. 
As for believing that we still can accomplish 
this today, I would say, well, unfortunately there 
is a war going on which makes this very difficult, 
and what makes it even more difficult is that the 
kind of war we are running is quite counter- 
productive. 


Ithiel de Sola Pool: This discussion reminds 
me in some way of arguments about laissez- 
faire in the history of economic thought. Like 
the proponents of laissez-faire arguing against 
planning, some of those here who criticize the 
American role in the world make the under- 
lying assumption that the nature of the state 
and its bureaucracy is such that rationality cannot 
be expected of it — that no matter what the gov- 
ernment does, it is going to be wrong, and therefore, 
the best thing to do is to abandon i its international 
functions. 

As in the economic field, there is a great deal 
of sense to this argument. But most of us have 
recognized that in fact large-scale governmental 
economic policy is going to be with us, and while 
we may want to reduce it in some' ways, we do 
have to face the problem of maximizing public 
rationality whenever governmental economic ac- 
tion proves necessary. The same thing applies to - 
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Kahlua- a party favorite from way back. - 


Kahlua was very big with the pre-Columbian crowd. 
It figures. 
Made in Mexico from a recipe that dates to antiquity, Kahláa 


has forever been cheered as the coffee liqueur that's great 
straight after dinner and a good mixer, too. 


Versatile Kahlua has a way of being the life of the party. 
To wit: 
Such lively Kahláa drinks and desserts as the Black Russian 


cocktail, Kahláa Sour, Mexican Grasshopper, Brave Bull, 
Kahláa Mousse, Crepes Bresilienne, Coupe Kahlua. 





These and more are in the completely captivating, free 
Kahlüa recipe book. 


Send for one. 
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the role of the U.S. government as a stabilizing 
force in international affairs. Since policy will often 
be less than perfectly wise, we would like to avoid 
unnecessary involvement, but unless we accept the 
| n ecessity of some governmental involvement abroad 
- we will have a chaotic and dangerous world. We 
- must learn to be as wise as possible in these involve- 
E p 
E. I question the notion of a basic incapacity of 
- government to learn. There are examples of gov- 
- ernmental learning in the economic field. Our 
sovernment has learned how to maintain a stable 
‘economy. Albert Wohlstetter gave a very good 
- example of learning in the political field when he 
— pointed to the improvements during the past eight 
E in our management and control of strategic 
. nuclear weapons. We have also learned to function 
- overseas relatively effectively in such fields as 
public health and in certain aspects of agricultural 
Ese. 

In relation to major issues, such as the nuclear 
one and the economic one, however, it is unfor- 
tunately true that we tend to learn only when we 
become desperate. It takes a great depression or 
a war or something of that kind to make us learn. 

— Hopefully, if we can get out of the present mood of 
. self-(lagellation about our performance in Vietnam 
- and begin to get more concrete and specific in the 
A essons we learn, then Vietnam may prove to be 
Ea another event that leads us to that kind of creative 
ECC esperation. 

— What is it that we must learn from the Vietnam 

c B cience We must be specific about the problem 
- of how to influence political outcomes in an environ- 
. ment where conventional military means are in- 
efective or are excluded to us. Here I would like to 
reinforce the point Mr. Ellsberg previously made in 
relation to bombing. In general, we have to find 
ways of coping with international problems that 
— minimize the use of force. That, of course, means 
— that we have to be skilled in the use of other instru- 
= ments of influence available to us. The instruments 
— we must use better are largely money, propaganda, 
- political organization, and intelligence. 
The notion that we will be able simply to watch 
- the world go by without feeling massively threatened 
Eby some of the things that happen seems rather 
shortsighted. We need to learn to cope with 
- genuine threats, and neither acquiesce to them nor 
= respond with inappropriate military devices. 
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Stanley Hoffmann: First of all, let me say that 
if any effort at drawing critical lessons from Vietnam 
= is going to be denounced as self-flagellation, then 
- I do not see much hope for American policy. 

I was interested in Professor Pool's argument. 

E made me wonder whether the distinction be- 

= tween domestic politics and international affairs 





has been clearly understood. A government has a | 
certain amount of control over the elements of — | 
the national economy, but it has much less control ^d 
over what happens abroad. It seems to me this *1 
is one area (among others) in which national 
borders make quite a lot of difference. I am struck p. 
by how little attention we have paid to this particu- — 

lar phenomenon: our devaluation of borders, of t 
the national fact. What has struck me most in our j 
Vietnam experience is the constant and permanent 
overestimation of chances of success. We have i 
always adopted the most optimistic reading of the 


We still know very little about. _ 
what we can manipulate. 3 


realities. I am afraid that we may be doing just the 
same in the future if we switch from massive military 
intervention, which we are beginning to recognize as 
counterproductive, to massive intervention for 
political development — which is good old Ameri- 
can activism all over again. : 

In that area, as in international relations in 
general, the more we understand political pro- 
cesses, the more — not less — uncertain we should 
get about possibilities of control. The fact is - 
that we still know very little about what we can  - 
manipulate. This is especially true when one is - 
dealing with foreign governments. 

As I indicated earlier, it seems to me that as 
Americans (whether we are political scientists or s 
statesmen) dealing with problems of social cohesion _ 3 
and political organization abroad, we approach 
them with one hand tied behind our back (because 
we are not colonial masters) and with the other 
hand full of the wrong tools: tools that have worked 
only for us. 

We should ask ourselves what it is we ought to - 
feel threatened by. I, for one, may feel threatened 
by nuclear proliferation in some cases, but not 
necessarily in all. However, I do not think the 
American national interest is threatened by all the 
millions of domestic disorders which are going to 
take place all over the world. 

We have been talking about the alienness of 
China and Southeast Asia as an excuse for not ~ 
intervening in the future. But, in thinking of 
American policy toward France in World War II 
and since, I cannot feel very much more optimistic 
about the possibilities of intervention in more 
“familiar” areas either. One certainly ought not 
to lapse into isolationism, but we should redefine a 
very seriously the kind of things we ought to feel — 
threatened by and the kind of things we really can — — 
do to cope with these threats. po 
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by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 





Wao now reads Bolingbroke?” — Burke’s candle- 
snuffing query has become, with change of name, 
. a standard nomination blank for oblivion. And 
in our rigid, Establishment-run literary age of 
oben and goats among writers, and, among critics, 
of sheep of another kind, the inquiry can be made 
sooner and be made b euer than it once was; 

. . indeed, just among American novelists, or even just 
= among their best known novels, there is a large ros- 
ter of candidates. And it's not only who now reads, 

| among the antiquated, Richard Carvel or The 
. Grandissimes, or, among the discredited, Java Head 
E or Jurgen, but among once-well-spoken-of novels 
. that today' s fashionable and formidable critics 

. never give a thought to — The Time of Man or 
T They Stooped to Folly, The Venetian Glass Nephew or 
E- - Miss Lulu Bett; indeed, to many very well educated 
E people the question here would be not who reads 
v | such books but who on earth wrote them? Yet one 
» can go to far better known novels which had a 
— fine press in their day and a fine sale, and which 
still go on selling, often as paperbacks, that are 
. seldom encountered in the higher criticism and 

. almost never re-examined. Out of curiosity I 
. took, as they came to mind, four such books that 
- I had once read with varying degrees of pleasure 
. and had not read for a great many years — Booth 
eo Tarkington's Alice Adams, Willa Cather’s A Lost 
— Lady, Thornton Wilder's Bridge of San Luis Rey, and 


E. 


— oem Caldwell’s God's Little Acre. In doing so, 
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I intended no solemn investigation, no literary - 
historian's careful balancing of the books, but | 
merely to see what changing fashions and a radi- - 
cally changed world had done, or failed to do, wi 
a few books that achieved recognition not terribly _ 
long ago. E. 
il 

Booth Tarkington cannot but be a happy adoles Se 
cent memory for people of a certain age, but he s f. 
today a writer with no place in even the mos 
broadly conceived literary world. Nor is this Mer 
hard to account for. His very first success, Monsieur 
Beaucaire, was a period romance written with a — 
later period’s romanticism; his big successes — - 
Penrod, Penrod and Sam, Seventeen — were at the - 
often hilarious expense of middle-class boyhood — 2 
and adolescence. Yet, early and late, Tarkington am a 
was concerned with a species of American realism, 
and the eye and ear for cartoon-sized truth that - 
went into Penrod and Willy Baxter, strengthened b. 
by his solid knowledge of urban Midwestern life, - 
could make his concern rewarding. But of all — 
Tarkington’s efforts, Alice Adams alone seemed suc- a 
cessful enough, at a level high enough, to outlast ES 
its time. Published in 1921, it arrived about halfway — 
through the period when the Midwest, preceding |. 
the South by a decade or more, dominated the 
literary world. Besides Tarkington, it included — 
among others Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, E 
Willa Cather, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, - ia 
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The Atlantic Monthly — 
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Carl Sandburg, and Zona Gale. 


Indianapolis, 
as symbol and city, seems clearly the locale for 
Tarkington’s story of a girl from a down-at-heel 
= family, prodded into rising in the world by her 
= socially ambitious mother and her own stagy 
dreams, and, when courted by a very eligible 
young man, substituting opulent fibs for the grimy 


facts.  Chronicling it, Tarkington gave fairly 
meager house room to comedy, and sighed rather 
than smiled over his satire. Alice with her naively 
clever pretenses, Alice trying to swagger while 
teetering on the outmost edge of things, Alice 
attempting wild unmakable bids instead of putting 
her cards on the table, does herself in; but in some 
degree the cards are stacked against her, and help 
to ruin, rather dishonorably, the family as well. 
Overcompensating for many previous happy end- 
ings, Tarkington at a certain point heaps upon 
the Adamses such woes as suggest one of the more 
calamity-ridden chapters of Candide. But Tarking- 
ton's softened conclusion is Candidean too: a 
sobered Alice enters business school, prepared at 
last to cultivate her garden patch. 

What Alice Adams represents might be called 
the double-edged drama of unimportance, not just 
because much of it is touching or painful for being 
unimportant, but because, minute in itself, it 
spreads sociologically wide, and, superficial in itself, 
it cuts humanly deep. The enemy in such social 
buffetings is less snobbery than self-interest: “They 
leave Alice out of their dinners, and dances," her 
mother remarks, *simply because she can't give 
any dinners and dances to leave them out of." 
There are touches of both Becky Sharp and Emma 
Bovary in Alice's realistic connivings and her ro- 
mantic daydreams; but much more immediate 
is America's deceptive, hence often disastrous, 
democratic pledge of a roseate future, a storybook 
fate. The hero in Sherwood Anderson's Pm a Fool 
tells much the same lies that Alice does; except for 
a reversed type of heroine, the situation in Tennessee 
Williams’ Glass Menagerie is remarkably like 
Tarkington’s. 

As a novel, Alice Adams can be cumbersome in its 
prose, repetitious and i-dotting in its presentation. 
But it is never very damagingly so; much of the 
dialogue is admirable, and Alice’s father seems 
notably real. . Tarkington excels at particular 
scenes, not least the two which once were famous: 
Alice, a wallflower at her one big dance, ostenta- 
tiously playacting that she but awaits a temporarily 
absent dance partner; and the *dinner party" 
for Alice’s suitor, which, sufficiently doomed by its 
blunders and pretensions, is cursed with a steaming 
hot night, a sweltering dining room, and a house- 
pervaded odor of brussels sprouts. Here again 
neither trivial concerns nor comic overtones quite 
deaden the painful actuality. Indeed, the book’s 
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painfulness is more impressive than pathos would 
be; nor is the book altogether uncontemporary. 
What it revolves around would today be labeled 
status; what at a homely level dominates it is 
currently known as angst. 


In Establishment circles Willa Cather stands far 
higher than Tarkington and seems, indeed, not 
precisely dismissed but, one might say, tabled — 
her books marked, as though they were her private 
papers, Not to be examined until 1976" (when 
she would have been half as old as her country). 
There is today not just more urgent but more 
congenial business, for affirmation bulks large in 
Willa Cather's earlier novels and escapism in her 
later ones. Nor does A Lost Lady lack readers 
today, however much in the face of today's con- 
cerns it may lack relevance. If the book has its 
minor weaknesses, they were always there: a 
prose overscented in places, a past-tense wistfulness 
overstressed, a possibly indirect handling of key 
scenes; the flaws of an evocative, and handsomely 
evoked, period world — of pioneer land developers 
and railroaders between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies — in decline, and of a heroine, all “fragility 
and grace" and a contriver of beckoning and bright 
occasions but weak in fiber and succumbing to 
coarseness. And there is nothing unbelievable or 
actually suppressed or ultimately prettified about 
the story — nothing really very different, at least 
in its lyricism, its lostness, its end of an era, its 
passing of an order from, say, The Cherry Orchard 
(Ivy Peters, indeed, is a far worse Lopakhin). 
The analogy is a limited one: A Lost Lady is much 
smaller scaled, much less socially symptomatic, 
with more tears in it and less teeth. But in truth 
the book forty years ago quite lacked importance 
and even significance; what it had and has is a 
certain distinction. There is not very much that 
needs to be said about it: it is one of those books 
that induce response rather than reflectiveness, 
appreciation sooner than analysis, but that yet 
contribute something more substantial than a 
mood or an emotion. And however much she might 
be in later books, Miss Cather here is not really 
escapist, though very plainly elegiac. Her touch 
is too sure for her to be merely sentimental, as 
her tears — she was steeped in Virgil — bring his 
celebrated and humane ones to mind. 


Of the four books, the most immediate best 
seller, though it might have seemed the most 
unlikely one, was The Bridge of San Luis Rey. It 
had qualities, rather, that appeal to a civilized, 
if perhaps slightly too sherry-sipping, public — the 
well-turned phrase, the well-wrought description, 
ironic touches, scholarly allusions, literary ancestry: 
what an Anatole France might have written with 
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gleams of mysticism instead of mischief in his eye. 
It was a book for sprightly, even-tempered dis- 
— Cussion: in 1714 — and in the very first sentence — 
= . à Peruvian bridge collapses, sending five people to 
their deaths in a gulf below, with the story there- 
. after recounting their five lives. Two of these were 
`~ a Madame de Sévigné-ish lady later immortalized 
— by the letters she wrote to her self-centered daugh- 
| ter, and the maid she was traveling with; a third 
- was a twin deeply attached to his brother and 
undone by his brother's death; the others were a 
worldly, scholarly rascal and the small son of an 
R actress he helped make famous. The sophisticated 
story and the often stylish storytelling could hardly, 

E. by themselves, have beguiled a huge reading public, 
- and some of the explanation very likely lay in 
E what might be called the theme. “Why did it 
~ happen,” asks Wilder's Brother Juniper, “to those 
à five?" Such a question, prompted by so easily 
| visualized yet shockingly dramatic an accident, 
| A cannot but arouse curiosity concerning the answer. 
It possesses, in fact, a real mystery-story element — 
not a whodunit, for we are given to understand 
that God or Providence did, but a why-should-they: 
-. . inother words, rather than the usual criminological 
= gambit, a philosophical gimmick. Offered such 
|» a piquant enigma, such housebroken mysticism, 
a very large public might well delight for once in 
a highbrow game. The book, moreover, had the 
further merit of being extremely short, and the 
E bridge of being most unperplexingly symbolic. 
_ “There is a land of the living," runs the final 
"sentence, “and a land of the dead, and the bridge 

-iş love, the only survival, the only meaning." 

lo assign reasons, beyond the pull of fashion, 
_ for the book's great popular success is in some 
respects to appraise its intrinsic value. Perhaps the 

big point about The Bridge is that in any real 
philosophic sense it has no point; neither as sym- 

.  bolizing the power of love nor as explicating the 
E . ways of God is the accident valid; the collapse of 
_ the bridge merely provides the scaffolding of the 
- story. And, whether fortuitous or foreordained, 
= the deaths of the five victims and their raison de 
. . ne pas étre point much more to the book's creator 
E. than to the world's. The appeal of The Bridge 
_ lies in nothing structural but something decorative, 
not in what has meaning but in a tradition-lined, 
culture-mellowed sensibility. Its novelty derived 
from its indebtedness; it was not old hat, it was new 
— with borrowed plumes. Too thin and too 
literary to approach being literature, and un- 
= able to emerge as either high comedy or speculative 
D drama, The Bridge falls well below what in the same 
. genre Wilder's The Cabala achieved — a fine gleam 
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of mischief in at least one eye, a fine command 
of high comedy in much of the book. E 
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Erskine Caldwel's God's Little Acre — as the © 
shameless front and back covers of the pape 
edition attest — goes smooching on; indeed, its - 
boasted eight million readers proclaim how spec- - 
tacularly Caldwell hit pay dirt. That, thanks also 
to Tobacco Road, he became a kind of laureate of - 
sex and squalor is too bad; for, however given to — 
unrationed sex and in places to unrealized objec- - 
tives, God's Little Acre has still its comic vigor, its | 
blend of the human, subhuman, and heroic called — 
lustiness, its vivid folk characterizations, and — rare — 
in the fiction of the 1930s — its dramatized rather _ 
than editorialized feeling for the exploited. E 

At one extreme stands Ty Ty, the Walden i 
family’s monomaniac sire and sage, digging “‘sci- 
entifically" for gold on his Georgia farm, but never _ 
digging, indeed forever shifting, the acre whose 
yield would have to be given to the church. At X 
the other extreme stands his son-in-law Will  - 
Thompson, the leader of striking mill workers who, — 
in an austerely powerful scene, is murdered by - 
company guards. Grouped between the two, - 
shiftless and sullen, easygoing and passionate,  - 
jealous and generous, are sons and suitors, are the — 
daughters of the house and Griselda, the beautiful 
daughter-in-law, the femme-fatale cause of one of _ 
Ty Ty’s sons being killed by another. The mur- _ 
dered rich city-son seems to me largely cardboard, shi $ 
and, however maddened by Griselda’s beauty,  - 
seems used in turn as a diabolus ex machina. The  - 
dialogue varies in saltiness and convincingness; the — 
comic and realistic do not always dovetail, though  - 
together they provide a folkish whole; passages . 
involving what today would be termed the mystique — 
of primitive love and sex are rather glumpy, and -— 
sex itself almost as frequent and regular as breath- | 
ing. Yet in the sexual landscape of 1968, Caldwell’s — 
bawdry — comic when a gluttonous rural recre- - 
ation, not so comic when a dangerous family 
free-for-all — seems a little old-fashioned and ever _ 
so faintly biblical. And even if the story, while — 
projecting diversity rather than unity of mood,  - 
provides monotony rather than variety of motiva- 
tion, it yet takes on a certain life of its own and, _ 
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None of these test novels emerges as anything — 
like a major work, none can be indignantly cited — — 
as the victim of criminal critical neglect; indeed, - - 
the significant inference may be how many other  - 
neglected novels of roughly the same period possess 
much the same merit. Yet if none of these books is 
in any way a landmark or a monument, all four — . 
have two things that much well-regarded current — 
fiction, whatever its greater relevance or its own — 
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- particular virtues, lacks: 


they have merit as novels, 


.. they give pleasure as reading matter. (Still, what 


T is relevance? 


Recently, students of mine found 


© Odet? Awake and Sing rather “interesting”? — but 
just as a very decided period piece; and they may 
= well have been right.) 


ET - 


For these and many comparable novels, neglect 


- js in any age inevitable, there being far too much 
— else to outshine or overshadow them; and today's 


= issues, crises, compulsions, fostering indifference 


— toward the past generally, cannot but increase the 
E neglect. It is further much increased at the very 
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citadel and center of literary appraisal. Nowadays 
the class of readers who, so to speak, read superior 
books are much less explorative and self-deter- 
mining than formerly, when they were drawn 


— from book to book through curiosity rather than 
-.— counsel, infection rather than instruction. Nowa- 
days too many such people read for a purpose, 
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too few for cultivated pleasure. For today literature, 
even just American literature, is a vast academic 


industry, with, as compared to a generation ago, 


innumerably more people going to college, and 
perhaps ten times as many to graduate school, so 


— that reading for serious pleasure sadly trails reading 


E, 


= for term papers, 


for theses, for research, for publi- 
cation, for tenure; so that preferring to explore on 
one’s own or to order à la carte can be not just 
discouraged but disastrous. Yet it's not only that 
the curriculum is so table d'hóte, it's that it is 


—— uniformly so, it's that English departments through- 
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out the country seem part of a vast restaurant 
chain. Moreover, the fewness of the authors listed, 
which might suggest more reading leisure, in prac- 
tice dooms it: too often the Melvilles and Jameses, 
the Faulkners and Frosts, must be read in full, 
must be read in depth, besides which graduate 
students and professors must read everything 
written about them, must read all kinds of dis- 
sertations and publish-or-perish material, couched 
in an unrhythmic, not to say unreadable, prose, 
encrusted with jargon and weedy with vogue 
words, and with any page appearing without foot- 
notes as unseemly as a French lady appearing in 
public without gloves. 

Perhaps bulking as large as the immured reading- 
for-a-purpose of those with their livings at stake 
is the perturbed reading of those who see at stake 
their lives; theirs the huge literature urgently 
connected today with the world about them, with 
all the arguments and analogies, the symptoms 
and strategies, the malignancies and therapies 
concerning violence and Vietnam, slum poverty 
and overpopulation, delinquency and drugs, con- 
flicts of race and clashes of isms, all this abundant 
and alarming enough to account for ours being the 
most unhistorical-minded of generations. 

Among those much less committed and those 


much less au courant, largely middle-aged, middle- 
class, middlebrow, the people who indeed never 
do anything for what is new or bold in writing 
but who frequently keep unfashionable books alive 
— as, at their most serviceable, they once did with 
Dickens and George Eliot, and with Frost as well 
as Tennyson — there is always a greater life-span 
for novels like A Lost Lady and Alice Adams and The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. They are never in the shop 
window, nor do they belong there, but they are 
somewhere at the back of the shop; this a reasonable 
fate, not a hard one. A little curiously, and it 
only occurred to me while writing this, none of 
the four books I hit upon is in the least auto- 
biographical in its story, though three of them are 
in their setting. Unlike today when, with its 
anxiety and alienation, the sociological and the 
subjective tend to unite in fiction, the treatment 
in novels like these four is primarily detached and 
rarely self-entangled; and if, compared with today, 
the theme or problem seems less probed and 
illuminated, even a God's Little Acre has qualities 
that make it still accessible, identifiable, and not 
flagrantly irrelevant. That there is nothing difficult 
about any of these four novels perhaps argues that 
there is nothing deep as well; yet, however vital and 
central are today's major works, can we with 
certainty contend how deep they are in an age 
rampant with swirling waters and quite bereft of 
still ones? 


IN THE DOCK 
sy PETER DAVISON 


Tried by the day, I stand condemned at night. 
The evidence of years of fraud and shame 
Waits until darkness to be brought to light. 
Crime hangs from every letter of my name. 


Each day conceals its treachery and blight 
In places no defendant could disclaim: 

Beneath the shirt, the mattress, out of sight 
Behind the portrait smiling from its frame. 


Night comes to sentence me. My second sight 
Fixes me steadily within its aim 

And squeezes slowly. With a shriek of fright 

I fall forever from the cliffs of blame. 


Watching my body vanish, I awake 


To hear the sounds I never thought to make. 
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the English language! 


This is the English language. As it is 
written and spoken today. 


Unabridged. 
Understandable. 
Completely new. 


With 100,000 new words and mean- 
ings you won't find in older diction- 
aries. With over 200,000 examples 
that show you precisely how a word is 
used. With verbal illustrations and 
quotations from contemporary publi- 
cations and experts in every field of 
human endeavor. With every defini- 
tion given vividly in a single precise 
phrase for quicker, easier under- 
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standing. With over 3,000 illustrations 
and magnificent color plates. With 
over 1,000 synonym articles to help 
you distinguish the subtle differences 
between similar words. With guides 
for spelling, punctuation, and pro- 
nunciation, foreign alphabets, abbre- 
viations, etymologies, plus 52 tables 
of special information. With nearly 
half a million entries in all, Webster's 
Third New International is a complete 
library of the English language. 
Merriam-Webster unabridged dic- 
tionaries have been accepted as the 
ultimate word authority by libraries, 
universities, courts, and the U. S. 
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erations. And this completely new 
edition is the ultimate in dictionary 
ownership. You can buy it now at 
book, department, and stationery 
stores for only $47.50. Deluxe India 
Paper editions to $59.50. 


Free Booklet 

"Hold the English language in your 
two hands" is a 12-page illustrated 
booklet describing in detail Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary, 
For your free copy write to: 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. D-19, 
Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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An Orwell Conspectus by Peter Stansky 
Words, Words by Mary Ellmann 


T Action and Idea in Saul Bellow 
E by Charles Thomas Samuels 


| The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Weeks 
- | The Rise of the House of Harkness- 


by Douglas Turnbaugh 


7 Stokowski — at His Age by Herbert Kupferberg 


Fan Club in Session by Wilfrid Sheed 


Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 


4ong-awaited and indispensable, 
his generous collection brings to- 
ether a large number of Orwell’s 
stters; much but not all of his 
iterary, political, and miscellaneous 
ournalism (even a few poems) 
'esurrected from the periodicals in 
which it first appeared; some diary- 
notebooks, two of which are in- 
valuable for the light they cast on 
nis methods of research and com- 
josition; and all of his previously 
published books of essays. 
The selection begins with the 
famous essay of 1946, “Why I 
Write." Thereafter the arrangement 
is chronological: the major and the 
minor, the ephemeral and the en- 
"during scrupulously juxtaposed, with 
-no attempt to discriminate between 
them. The effect is often brilliantly 
illuminating but also at times reduc- 
tive, bringing everything up, or 
down, to a plateau, impressive in 
itself but inevitably below the peaks 
of Orwell’s achievement. No doubt 
is is the risk inherent in the bio- 
graphical approach determined 
upon by the editors, Sonia Orwell, 
"the author's widow, and Ian Angus, 
curator of the Orwell archive at 
"University College, London, whose 
knowledge of the facts of Orwell's 
-~ 122 


Short Reviews: Books by Phoebe Adams 





An Orwell Conspectus 
by Peter Stansky 


life can hardly be rivaled. They 
deserve our gratitude. ‘The task con- 
fronting them was so formidable — 
how to deal with material copious 
enough to fill four volumes with a 
good deal left over — that almost 
any strategy of executing it would 


The Collected Essays, 
Journalism and Letters 
of George Orwell 


edited by Sonia Orwell 
and Ian Angus 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, 
4 vols. $34.80) 





be open to question. And it would 
seem that where Orwell is concerned, 
the biographical approach, whether 
disguised as literary criticism or his- 
torical analysis, is unavoidable. 

He himself in “Why I Write” 
declared that ‘‘one can write noth- 
ing readable unless one constantly 
struggles to efface one’s personality. 
Good prose is like a window pane.” 
But even as a generalization this is 
arguable; applied to Orwell it is 
misleading, for while he is one of 
the best and most readable writers 
of his time, his personality is all 
over his prose — in which respect 





Arts 


and 
Letters 


he is no different from Shaw or 
Lawrence or Forster — and his win- 
dowpane is not the clear colorless 
glass it appears to be, but a glass 
tinted with Orwellian colors. It is 
the proof of his skill as a writer, 
and the appeal of his personality, 
that when we look through the pane 
we are persuaded we are secing the 
truth as it actually is, rather than 
the truth as he believed it to be. 
The memoirs. of Orwell by his 
friends make clear how self-reveal- 
ing, but also how reticent, he could 
be, in his life and in his writing. So 
too do the letters in the present 
edition. Much of what he wrote, 
whether fiction or nonfiction, is a 
kind of edited autobiography, and 
it is almost impossible as one reads 
to separate the man from the work. 
In her introduction, Mrs. Orwell 
says she “felt that arranging the 
letters, rather unorthodoxly, among 
the texts did give an idea of how his 
life and work developed. To him 
they were one." This seems to me 
beyond argument. The defects of 
the novels he wrote in the 1930s, 
their inconsistencies and improba- 
bilities, represent a failure to assimi- 
late the elements of autobiography 
into the fiction — the experience of 
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"T But Orwell’s personality is com- 
pelling and ineffaceable, and it is 
the presence of the writer in what- 
ever guise he may choose to assume 
— except perhaps A  Clergymanm's 
Daughter — that gives these novels 
their undeniable vitality. Still, in 
the 1930s his best books are non- 
fiction, where the autobiographical 
strain is unconcealed and he can 
write directly of life as he saw it 
among the dispossessed (Down and 
Out in Paris and London), the working 
class (The Road to Wigan Pier), and 
the soldiers of the Republic in the 
Spanish Civil War (Homage to Cata- 
lonia). It was only some years later 
that he hit upon the form best 
suited to him as a novelist of ideas, 


the fable, and 
achieved his | 
masterpiece of | 
fiction, Animal 


Farm, where style 
and content are | 
perfectly in ac- 
cord. Of course 
the most obvious 
example of Or- | 
wells determina- | 
tion to reveal so & 
much of himself 
and no more is that he should be 
known to us not as Eric Blair, his real 
name, but as George Orwell, the 
nom de plume he adopted in 1933 at 
the time of the publication of Down 
and Out. Both names are signed in 
gold on the covers of the present edi- 
tion, Eric Blair first, and below it, be- 
tween parentheses andi in quotations: 
(“George Orwell”). A good deal 
more was at stake than the mere 
taking of a pseudonym. What needs 
to be emphasized is the use that 
Orwell made of the experience of 
Eric Blair, in his work and in his 
life. There was always in Orwell 
the residue of Eric Blair; he remained 
Eric to those who knew him before 
1936; he never changed his name 
legally. 

The creation of Orwell was an 
act of will by Blair, and it was car- 
ried on at almost every level of his 
existence, - affecting not only his 
prose style but also the style of his 
daily life. Becoming George Orwell 
was his way of making himself into 
a writer, at which he brilliantly 
succeeded, and of unmaking himself 
as a gentleman, of opting out of the 
genteel lower upper-middle class 
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the attempt t to record 





an equivocal success. 
well with tramps, who took him as 
an Etonian down on his luck, which 
he was, and with his comrades in 
Spain, who were impressed with his 
air of authority and recognized him 
as a leader, but he did not appear 
to have a circle of friends among 
the workers, even at his local pub 
in Islington. 

The enduring result of the crea- 
tion was that it allowed Eric Blair 
to come to terms with his world. 


Eric Blair was the man to whom 


things happened; George Orwell, 
the man who wrote about them. 
Much of his life, especially before 
1956, was an attempt to escape from 
the system into which he had been 
born, and which inexorably pro- 
vided him with 
an education, an 
accent, and a 
standard of judg- 
ment that might 
be turned against 
him. The system, 
he felt, had al- 
most crushed him 
in his prep-school 
days, and toward 
the end of his life 
he left a grim 
in “Such, Such 
Cyril Connolly, 


of them 
Were the Joys.” 
who was at school. with him at 


record 


St. Cyprian’s, thought him a 
"true rebel? there, but in his own 
mind Orwell was sure he was 
damned: *I had no money, I was 
weak, I was ugly, I was unpopular, 
I had a chronic cough, I was cow- 
ardly, I smelt.” That, he felt, was 
the judgment of St. Cyprian’s, and 
by inference, of the system. Even 
after he went to Eton, and from 
there to the Imperial Police in. 


Burma, he continued to believe that | 


it was an unalterable judgment, and 
that your place in the world did not 
depend on your own efforts but on 
"what you were." This mood con- 
tinued to afflict him until his return 
from Burma in 1927; and his novels, 
including Animal Farm and 1984, 
accept the omnipotence of the 
system, while his heroes are its vic- 
tims. 

Yet Orwell made himself a hap- 
pier man than he had ever dreamed 
of being, and a powerful writer also. 
It was here that he was best served 
by his creation. Much as Orwell 
in conversation with friends would 


pick and choose what he would re- 
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(Each month in this space we ask ou 
editors to tell the world about some d. 
recent books) 


The contemporary morality play - 
a drama of ideas based on curreni 
issues and actual characters — hz 
recently made political news and li 
erary history in the hands of au tho )1 
like Rolf Hochhuth, Günter Grass, 
and John Arden. The latest event in 
the series — and perhaps the nos 
brilliant — is a play by Conor Cr "ui: 
O’Brien, Irish diplomat, scholar, cc cor 
troversialist, and Schweitzer Professo 
at New York University. ` x 74 

MURDEROUS ANGELS li n 
from the work of O’Brien’s predec ce 
sors in that it takes up events in wh hick 
he himself participated as U.N. Sp pe- 
cial Representative in Katanga i 
1961. E 


In his breathtaking new plas (to 
be presented this winter by London's: 
National Theatre), he construc in 
imagination (amply buttressed 
history) the entire drama, private a 
public, of what must actually h a 
taken place behind the scenes as ` 
as in front. His antagonists are Han Y 
marskjold and Lumumba themselves s. 
"It is no accident," he writes, “that 
the white man is the hero of peace, the | 
black man the hero of freedom." E 


R -< 


The historical plays of Shakespeare 3 
have turned out to be the versions of — 
history that men remember after the. 
formal chronicles are forgotten. Mur- 
derous Angels may do the same for the a 
Congo. Even if we are wrong, as a. 2 
work of literature it is enthralling to 
read, impossible to forget, and a de- 
light to publish. And, who know it 
may literally make history. : 


MURDEROUS ANGELS | y 
A Political Tragedy and Comedy 
in Black and White E 


by Conor Cruise O'Brien | e 

$5.95 at your bookstore | = 
LITTLE, BROWS AND C O. 
Rete 


DUT H l^ 
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| nong the elements of his past. 
ronically, many of the qualities 
| at contribute to the Orwell per- 
mality and style as we are familiar 
vith them in his work are precisely 
T e qualities Blair had thought de- 
picable in his school days. Eric 
lair saw himself as a smelly, im- 
overished member of the lower 
pper-middle class, who because 
f his being bright enough for a 
4 olarship and coming from a suit- 
b le Anglo-Indian background had 
ceived an inappropriate gentle- 
nan's education. But George Or- 
well was an idiosyncratic socialist, 
E o, no matter how badly he dressed 
r  austerely he lived, would never 
o lose the air of authority i in his prose 
which marks a Public School “old 
boy." Orwell could transform the 
pper-class values that Blair resented 
and infuse them with the egalitarian- 
ism he envied among the miners in 
^ Nigan and learned at firsthand as 
E soldier among soldiers in Spain. 
ic Blair looked back unforgivingly 
n the world before 1914 — it was 


Bat t world that had sent him to his 
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Words, 


A smooth and graceful novelist, 
Elizabeth Bowen has always been 
fond of an opposite awkwardness. 
Perhaps her first subject, in this 
ne w Eva Trout, even as in The Death 
of the Heart thirty years ago, is 
‘girlhood — the open and ignorant 
‘mind, the gullible heart. Miss 
Bowen’ s hope, or argument, has not 
altered in time: that within this 
blurting, elbowy organism, there 
occurs an extraordinary conjunction 
of generosity and need, an apogee of 
innocence. ‘This innocence collides 
with knowledge, vulnerability with 
i hardness, impulse with caution. 
Inevitably, innocence is wiped 
Out; but unexpectedly, so is knowl- 
A The muted violence of the 
subject lies in the cruel as well as 
pathetic effect of the young per- 
son. Self-destructive, she is also de- 
structive 

. Interest in this familiar thesis 
s renewed in Eva Trout by grotes- 
querie. Eva is the oddest and fun- 
niest of Miss Bowen’s girls. She 
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EN 
| George Orwell | 
could believe í it was superior to what 
came after, and recorded the period 
nostalgically in Coming Up for Air. 
And if Eric Blair was enraged by the 
hypocrisies endemic to a boy's 
school in England of the First 
World War, George Orwell was 
moved to a simple and intense pa- 
triotism during the Second World 
War when England was endangered. 

There were moments when Blair 
and Orwell were at one: in the 
comradeship of the Spanish Civil 
War, and in the inspiriting early 
years of the Blitz when it was pos- 
sible to believe in a brave new 
England to come. They were mo- 
ments of honor and decency, in 
which Biair and Orwell could par- 
ticipate and feel at case. But such 
moments could not last: they would 
be undone by the Stalinists, as in 
Spain, or by the thought police, as 
in 7984. Then the struggle would be 
resumed, between the patriot and 
the radical, the idealist and the 
skeptic, the sahib and the victim. 
Out of the tension came the master- 
pieces, Homage to Catalonia, Animal 
Farm, and the essays. 


Words 


by Mary Ellmann 


is slow to develop, in any way. 
“Trout, are you a hermaphrodite?” 
her schoolmates inquire. And she 
is still gauche and untried at thirty- 
three, an age at which heroines 
normally expect to be retired rather 
than deflowered. (In effect, Eva 
is both.) Her first mistake was to 


Eva Trout 
by Elizabeth Bowen 


(Knopf, $5.95) 





be brought up by her widowed 
father and his ovoid lover named 
Constantine. One might suppose 
that this domestic arrangement 
would distort Eva’s sexual mores. 
Instead, it impaired her speech. 
Absorbed in making money and 
scenes with Constantine, ‘Trout fére 
relegated Eva to governesses, most 
of them displaced persons — who 
left their mark, deliberate, short, and 
stilted, upon the girl’s vocabulary 
and sentence structure. For “Aren’t 


2a NIS E an 
well? Eva savs. 5*5 
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you feel: ng 


you kp diri She makes one _ 


realize that idioms are merciful. She 
is almost incapable of lying, but 
also oblivious to nuance, metaphor, 
or any indirection; in fact, if she 
were not outlandish, she would be 
dense. 

Her lover finds her, at first, 
mooselike, either galumphing off in 
a panic or mashing in oppressively, 
all saliva and devotion. At the 
same time, of course, Eva is a 
Trout, dumb, gasping and flopping 
on (social) land, and yet, at her 
proper depth, exquisitely clean and 
definite. She collides in the es- 
tablished pattern with soiled, initi- 
ated types: with a *cerebral" older 
woman, Iseult Arble; with Iseult's 
husband, Eric, who is merely virile 
and coarse (he calls Iseult Izzy and 
"smarms" his hair flat with spit); 
with Constantine, who is merely 
effete and fastidious. 

The Danceys, a clerical couple, 
also appear. Ridden with hay fever, 
fecundity, and Christian forbear- 
ance, they most closely approximate 
Eva’s own incompetent charm. 
But it is difficult for Eva to ad- 
vance, even among Danceys, from 
ingenuous to disingenuous con- 
nections since she has never been 
connected at all. Not certain she 
is there (or all there), she fixes on 
things like seashells and mounted 
eagle's claws and ocelot gauntlets 
for reassurance. It strikes her, in 
this possessive trauma, as wholly 
improper that someone should ring 
her doorbell. 

Well, naturally, this kook is 
metamorphosed in time into an adult 
human being. We are accustomed 
to urge the transition and to endorse 
even its sometimes dismal results. 
Eva Trout respects both conventions. 
Finally, the place is in a shambles, 
but Eva is lying in the middle of it, 
mature. 

If this accomplishment were all 
of the novel, people probably could 
not pay it much mind. Innocence, 
preserved or lost, is a sentiment — 
an affective condition observed from 
a distance. But Americans, at any 
rate, are all now for passion — for 
the writers seeming himself im- 
mersed (drowning!) in whatever 
condition he simultaneously ob- 
serves. Moreover, Miss Bowen dis- 
covers her present sentiment, as she 
has her past, in private or individual 
pain, whereas we are scarcely any 
longer free in fiction to overlook 


















social pain. Eva Trout is pitiably 
rich at a time when we are pre- 
occupied by poverty. And however 
disjunctive the poor dear is, she goes 
to pieces in a stable and coherent 
society. The character Eric Arble, 
for example, is little more than 
non-U, and glad of it. And when 
Eva and her lover walk outdoors, 
they upset only each other. Rabid 
Eva, it is true, jumps into some 
rosebushes and scratches her legs. 
But even our imagination of shrub- 
bery has become social, far more 
social than botanical. Involuntarily, 
we expect characters to be mugged, 
not scratched, in the park. 
Elizabeth Bowen's attention is 
wedged between some inner surge or 
flexing of the emotions and those 
outer fixities, like manners, by which 
the emotional person is mocked 
or misjudged or denied. Our own 
fiction now envisages dual crises, 
individual and mass, feeling and 
formal, which are concurrent. Single 
faces protrude from, but deliber- 
ately recede into, ranks of faces — 
Thomas Rogers and Youth, Eldridge 
Cleaver and the Blacks. We attribute| mind the time the new tax man discovered 
human sentience to large abstrac- 
tions — the face of war, the city in Tennessee whiskey. 
a bind. Miss Bowen attributes sen- 
tience to palpable forms — flowers, 
the roots of grass, even a transistor 
radio (jealous of a tape recorder) — 
which are rendered trivial for us 
by more exigent concerns. In this 
novel, swans still float in one place, 
driftwood accumulates in another, 
and these variations in scene — Eva 
Trout or Changing Scenes — retain 
considerable autonomy. They are 
described virtually for themselves 
(the “Bleak House,” for example, 
in which Dickens did not write 
Bleak House), defying our own 
present rule that if the novel is 
not inventive, it must at least be 


oo humanitarian, and pur- process that smooths our whiskey 
poseful. 


On the contrary, there is a chilly through ten feet of charcoal 
and quite exhilarating supremacy s 
of words to people in Eva Trout. As| before it’s barreled. When he 
the scenes of action dominate the ; í 
action itself, varying modes of speech understood this, he realized what 
are more noticeable than the 
common humanity of those who 


speak. Eva Trouťs isolation from from all others Just 1 sip of 
others is demonstrated by her mon- | : 


strous English. Her unlikely therapy Jack Daniel's, we believe, and you'll 
is eight years of loving a deaf and 

mute child, and her cure is signaled make the same pleasant discovery. 
by her beginning to enjoy conver- 
sations. (Too conveniently, the child | TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Ine. 
Jeremy also begins then to exercise! DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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new tax man had seen some 


EA » 


Jack Daniel's being made. 
50, of course, he expected ít to be 


barreled che next day. When it 





wasn't, he was confused. You see, he 





didn't know about the extra step we take that other 


distillers don't. That's charcoal mellowing, a time-consuming 
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lips) But & ! . 
t ficte ec d center, thes issue of Burnes 
1e novel is given over, abandoned, 
) eloquence. The overriding inter- 
sst in the arrangement of words is 
ore poetic than novelistic. But 
vhi e we are presently all Whitman 
" nothing, Elizabeth Bowen is 
wrashaw or Herbert. Her presum- 
ably simple points are made, like 
leirs, in clever, even mischievously 
he ver, language. One -moves 
| ar ough elaborate syntactical mazes, 
o arrive repeatedly at the solid, 
bla itant, ludicrous bulk of Eva. Such 
c wcongruities pervade the. book. 
E vels of affectation remark on other 
€ e 'els of affectation, and Eva's brevi- 
y controls the expansion of her bet- 
ic . When Iseult Arble comments on 

lückens house, “So gimcrack, so 
ha istlily cheerful, so hand-to-mouth, 
$ desperately inordinate, so un- 
| rupulous, so tawdry — so formi- 
a able ," and Eva answers, “What a 
3$ jou have thought,” we have all 
lis posed of Iseult. 

_ Admittedly, Miss Bowen is not 
aly vays so well detached from Iseult. 
The two share not only intelligence 
but a soft taste for adverbs (see 
above, ghastlily) and for ness-nouns 
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like streamingness and nerve-racking- 
p. s. Also, too many little questions 
utter (like eyelashes?) over the text. 
moments, the intussusception of 


ipie phrases and clauses has an 


hope of the sentence's recovery — 
how can it ever possibly, in this 
con dition, deliver its content to a 
period? But why not be highly 

ma p Perhaps one should 
1 d f of Eva Trout: EE a linguistic 


fal most pathological effect. One loses . 
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q sti ruc 
Fiale. It ps too, in read- 
ing die book, to have been previously 
persuaded that English verbs are 
eccentric, as eccentric as Eva Trout. 
The book Trout is especially keen 
on auxiliary verbs—-a feminine 
taste?, as in Women's Auxiliary? It 
shows a disembodied, astral passion 
for the capacities of may, might, have, 
had. “I change,” says Eva. “May 
I not? .May I not?” The true 
verbs (run, jump, shoot, scream), like 
the events of the novel, are somehow 


relieved and refined, lightened, by 


the hovering attentions of all these 
little assistants. Say a character 
dares to yawn, three small hands 
(could, would, should) are certain to 


. cover his mouth. 


This is not to say that Miss 
Bowen is too nice or pretentious or 


we ar nter preemie” 


Nor is there any sense, for the 
reader, of being locked in combat — — 
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is no more mannered than it is fluent. - 







on the edge of a cliff, like Holmes | Ux 
and Moriarty — with Miss Bowen. 
The book is amiable. This is writing 
prose, like Auden's writing poetry, | 
to play an intricate word game. — 
Played as well as Elizabeth Bowen — 
plays it, the game is amusing to _ 
watch. Eva Trout does not represent 
or diagnose or solve anything so 
much as the conundrum of English. | 
And after a long career in fiction, 
a lifetime of talent, Elizabeth Bowen 
has a particular right to propose 
now, if she likes, that the novel is 
all words — not portentous at all, 
but finely frivolous. 
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Action and Idea in Saul Bellow 


by Charles Thomas Samuels 


Among his contemporaries, Saul 
Bellow is distinguished because he 
joins intellectual interest to imagi- 
nation. Unfortunately, the two don’t 
perfectly mesh, so that although 
Bellow is beyond question one of 
our best novelists, he has never 
written a wholly successful novel. 
Bellow’s deficiency is not excessive 
contrivance, the too-naked transfig- 
uration of action into idea; rather, 
it is the separation between them. 
That became apparent in his 
second book, The Victim, in whose 
powerfully evoked urban environ- 
ment anti-Semitism constitutes a 
rage of the disappointed. But Bellow 
is not satisfied merely with drama- 
tizing a fact of life. He wants 
to moralize it; if possible, to point 
a way out. So he asserts that 
society's victim is not only the per- 
secuted Jew. but the anti-Semitic 
gentile who is ironically victimized 
by the Jew’s instinctual self-protec- 
tiveness. Though Bellow's insights 


are brilliant, they are often rendered 


in authorial asides, and the de- 
bates of his two central characters 
lead an existence progressively di- 
vorced from the facts of their ex- 
perience. Moreover, in seeking to 
prepare for the book's upbeat finale 
(in which the hero, Leventhal, 


dougesres kinship with the anti- 
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Semite), Bellow creates a raisonneur, 
a Mr. Schlossberg, whose obtrusive 
positivism succeeds only partly in 
being dramatic by virtue of his richly 
idiomatic slang. 

The division in Bellow's fiction 
between mimetic vividness and ex- 
traneous discourse is even more gap- 
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(Viking, $5.00) 
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ing in The Adventures of Augie March — 
because this book's marvelous col- - 
lection of grotesques, babbling in - 
polyglot plenitude, would over- 
whelm even a professional sage. — 
In the novels first half, Augies -— 
refusal to be appropriated is only _ 
an amiable pretext that allows him 
to meet, seriatim, the urban Mach- — 
iavellians. At midpoint, however, 
Bellow decides to make Augie not a 
reflector but an interesting char- 
acter; and now things begin to col- 
lapse. Though Augie has been a 
lover only in the vaguest sense, we- 
are asked to regard his disaffilia- _ 
tion as a sin against Eros. The 
plot, heretofore so richly realist 
suddenly turns symbolic, while char- 
acters. (ike the mad AOT es c 
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tangy blend of idiom and erudition 
loses its savor through adulteration 
by rhetoric. Moreover, Augie starts 
playing Schlossberg on himself, giv- 
ing us that passage, so dear to 
academic celebrants of Bellow's ‘‘ac- 
commodation" but so embarrassing 
to the reader, on the saving power of 
*axial lines." Then, perhaps ex- 
hausted by having breathed life into 
so ample a human parade, Bellow 
can only exhale, in conclusion, that 
existence is a bittersweet riddle. 

In addition, an odd note of self- 
congratulation is first heard in 
Augie, subsequently rising to deaf- 
ening volume in Herzog. Somewhat 
less brassily, it resounds through 
Henderson the Rain King, where, as 
in Augie's case, the hero is con- 
stantly being criticized for that 
least reprehensible of human vices: 
expecting too much. What precisely 
Henderson expects we are never told, 
just as we are never told why he 
should be so encouraged by the solu- 
tion of King Dahfu (Schlossberg in 
blackface). Achievements margin- 
ally related to Bellow’s theme 
quicken his book: the parodistic but 
nonetheless compelling African 
scenes. 

In Herzog, Bellow offers his best 
characterization, his supplest lan- 
guage, but also his most insistent 
and least assimilated philosophizing. 
Moreover, by now, the hero’s ag- 
grandizement, however speciously 
qualified by satire, seriously dis- 
rupts the plot. 

For all his self-flagellation, Herzog 
is unambiguously the victim of a 
pack of Machiavellians that makes 
Augie’s look benign. Madeleine, 
Herzog’s wife, is indeed so awful 
that we can understand neither why 
he married her nor why he carries 
on after her loss.. As a result, 
the wonderful letters which give 
the book flesh seem not so much 
to extend as to inflate its action. 

Only in “Seize the Day," a mas- 
terpiece that belongs with the best 
novellas in English, does Bellow 
embed his ideas in the action, be- 
cause only in this work does he 
keep faith with his essential vision 
of man plowed down by the egotism 
of his fellows. This story succeeds 
because it treats what is demon- 
strably Bellow’s favorite human re- 
lationships: fathers and sons or sons 
and brothers (all that is most deeply 
felt in Bellow falls into these cate- 
= gories: Leventhal and Albee, broth- 





_ shaw) become exemplary, and the 
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Five of the world’s é 
seven great Sherries i 


carry the name Duff Gordon. ` 


IMPORTED fA 


Cream Sherry: After-dinner 


perfection. The ideal complement “DUFF GORT 
to a fine meal. : T MÀ 2 


ram 


Club Dry Amontillado: 
A truly noble aperitif. — 4 
Superb at cocktails <" 
or with the soup. 


Nina: A fuller-bodied 
luncheon Sherry, still.dry 
and fresh as a Spring day. 


« 
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Pinta Cocktail Sherry: 
Unbelievably dry. The taste, 


like the color, is of sunshine. 






No. 28: A golden . . 
rich, full-bodied, 
moderately sweet Sherry 

to be enjoyed any time. 







1968: Duff Gordon’s 200th Anniversary! 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A.: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., N.Y. 
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Turn west when you get to San Juan. Just 20 
minutes by air or three hours by car gets you 
there. It's Mayaguez. Home of the Mayaguez 
Hilton. Manager James Guzman has created a 
casual, relaxed atmosphere for this delightful 
hillside hotel with its superb food, large, 
inviting swimming pool, excellent tennis courts, 
and nearby, palm-bordered sandy beach. It's 
no wonder the Mayaguez Hilton is a natural for 
families. Especially with so much to see and do 
at our end of the island. And, especially with 
winter rates (Dec. 16th-April 30th) that start at 
$10.00 a day per person, room only—or $17.00 a 
day per person, including breakfast and dinner. 
(All rates based on double occupancy.) 
Wouldn't you say the Mayaguez Hilton 

is really worth finding? 


wu For reservations call your travel agent, 
any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. 


Mayaguez Hilton 











T man below is André Malraux at age 34. He has spent 

his 32 years since then (and a number before) participating 
firsthand in some of the century's most significant events (the 
Chinese Revolution, Spanish Civil War and French Resistance), 

in the company of many of the world's most influential people 
(Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh, Nehru, Pablo Picasso, 

John F. Kennedy, Marc Chagall and Charles de Gaulle), and 

in creating great literature (Man's Fate, The Royal Way and 
Voices of Silence). André Malraux’s ANTI-MEMoOIRS, his personal 
record of these world shaping events, people and creative 
accomplishments, is *dazzling. . . . Malraux is the last aristocrat. 
.. » He looks at the world, high and low, with a mixture of 
hauteur and involvement unknown outside the pages of Saint- 
Simon or Chateaubriand."— Kirkus Service (Starred Review). 
“An utterly absorbing book of memories . . . by a remarkable man 
and writer... . A truly major work." — Publishers’ Weekly. 


ANDRÉ MALRAUX / ANTI-MEMOIRS 


Now at your bookstore, $8.95 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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| Jewish scientist reviewing the history 
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scale Herzog, so sketchy as to seem 


ers despite race; fatherless Augie and 
his love-hate for Simon; Henderson 
making brother-father-mentor out of 
Dahfu; Herzog seeking father figures 
throughout time and space) and 
what is demonstrably his primal 
‘misfortune: the rupturing of such 
relationships. ‘Third, by compressing 
himself within a narrow scope, 
Bellow controls his tendency toward 
extraneous discourse. Finally, he 
chooses for his spokesman figure a 
sage as ambiguous and complex as 
Ithe data he would interpret (Dr. 
Tamkin). Literally on a tide of 
images (mainly of water), Bellow 
brings both reader and hero to 
the “consummation of [the] heart’s 
ultimate need," the truest afhr- 
mation of brotherhood, the brother- 
hood of pain. 

Yet in praising “Seize the Day,” 
I do not mean to imply that Bellow 
is fine only in short works with 
dour implications. In his whole 
career, he has written some dozen 
short tales, the best of which is 
more affirmative than the novels. 
But on the whole, the short form 








| | simply does not provide him with 


room sufficient for the flexing of 
mental muscles, and the most recent 
stories in this new collection seem 
undernourished versions of his longer 
works. ‘‘Mosby’s Memoirs,” the 
title story, about a diplomat trying 





' | not to draw misanthropic conclusions 


‘from a recollected life, is a small- 


the rehearsal of some future book. 
‘The Old System," in which a 
of his venal-vital family concludes 
that untidy life may be the best 
available, seems the pale ghost of 
| Augie March. “Leaving the Yellow 
House," in which an impoverished 
alcoholic affirms existence at its 
lowest ebb, is a more sentimental, 
less truly observed “‘Seize the Day.” 

Since the book's three other 
stories were all originally printed 
in the volume containing “Seize 
the Day? (1956), Mosby s Memoirs 
would inspire us to retrospection 
even if the newer tales were less 
imitative. But it does contain one 
item that can never lose its freshness: 
“Looking for Mr. Green.” About 
an educated man forced during the 
Depression to work for the Welfare 
Department, this story traces his 
attempt to deliver a relief check to 
the elusive title character. In the 
course of his adventures, which 
Bellow fills with more wonderful 
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THE DAY OF ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE 
John G. Fuller 


One August night in 1951 the small French 
town of Pont-St. Esprit suddenly went mad. 
In a fascinating scientific detective story, 
the bestselling author of Incident at Exeter 
probes the bizarre tragedy—its cause and 
consequences. $5.95 


VIBRATIONS 
THE ADVENTURES AND MUSICAL TIMES 
OF DAVID AMRAM 
“Refreshing, rollicking, rambunctious"' 
—GEORGE PLIMPTON. Horn player, pot 
smoker, sod buster, boxer, Composer-in- 
Residence of the New York Philharmonic. 
He’s had wild times and wonderful moments 
with the greats. Dimitri Mitropoulos en- 
couraged his talent; Charlie Parker played 
jazz with him. He’s talked art with de 
Kooning, acted in a Kerouac-Ginsberg 
movie. “Straight and solid as the top of 
Amram's piano.”—ARTHUR MILLER $6.95 


FLYING KITES 
IN FUN, ART, AND WAR 
James Wagenvoord 


The magic, mystery, pleasure and history 
of the great fun of kiting in one glorious 
book. Illustrated with 140 photographs of 
kite happenings, great and small. With in- 
structions for building and flying 12 classic 
kites of the world. Illustrated. $6.95 





HOW WE LIVE 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE 
IN CONTEMPORY FICTION 
An anthology edited by 
Penney Chapin Hills and L. Rust Hills 


“The biggest and, I am tempted to say, the 
best existing collection of strictly contem- 
porary American fiction. A comprehensive 
picture of American life as presented by 
American authors.” — MALCOLM COWLEY 

$12:50 


THE BEST OF BEATON 
Cecil Beaton 
Introduction by Truman Capote 


208 photographs, 8 in full color. Famous 
personages in the worlds of theatre, fashion, 
art, literature, and society seen through Mr. 
Beaton’s sophisticated and astute lens, and 
commented on by Mr. Capote. $17.95 


DIACROSTICS 
#1, #2, #3, #4 
Janet Elliott Cameron 


Each book has 50 brand-new, never-before- 
published interlocking literary puzzles, in a 
new, easy-to-read format. Spiral-bound, and 
printed on specially made erasable paper, 
these are a Christmas boon to word buffs. 

$2.50 each 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Cornell 
University Press 





“THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 
DEPENDS ON THE SOLUTION 
OF THIS PROBLEM.” * 


The New 


Nationalism 
By LOUIS L. SNYDER 


Mr. Snyder focuses on the impact of 
nationalism since 1945 in major 
areas of the globe: Europe, Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, Soviet Russia, 
the United States, and Latin 
America. 












































*An indispensable guide not only 
for the student of contemporary his- 
tory...but also for the statesman 
who has to deal with these problems 
and to learn that they are of an im- 
portance far beyond all divisions of 
ideology or civilization." 
—Hans KOHN 
“Masterly survey of nationalism 
since 1945....Brilliantly written and 
well documented volume, rich in 
historical insights." 
—* Library Journal 
412 pages. $11.50 
Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 


FREE CATALOG! Monogramed Bookplates 
[select beautiful designs. Kedzie Enterp:ises, 
Dept. A 2039 South 2nd Avenue, Maywood, 
Ill. 60153 


E son wins 
South America 
21 days $1296 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY on a 
new, really superior escorted holi- 
day. Includes the Great Cities plus 
Cuzco, Machu Picchu, Vina del 
Mar, Iguassu Falls, Brasilia and 
Ecuador. Famous hotels, fine din- 
ing, air travel, traditional Maupin- 
tour quality. Roundtrip from Miami. 
30 DAY TOURS include the 21 day 
tour features plus the Chilean 
Argentine Lakes, or Bolivia and 
Lake Titicaca. From $1598 via air. 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for 
folders or write Maupintour, 270 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 
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his best novels, the hero begins really 
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to feel for his clients, so that he 
is no longer a worker for personal 
survival but a seeker for human bet- 
terment. He may not have found 
the Mr. Green, but he finds the 
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fering. This story is to Bellow’s pos- — 
itive vision what “‘Seize the Day" is- 
to his knowledge of pain. Moreover, 
it reminds us that Bellow is also on a 
quest — to find a raison d'étre in life's 
senscless variety, not above it. 













The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 


Everyone knows what happened 
after the Battle of Waterloo. But the 
intricacies by which the French 
Underground sprang Napoleon free 
from Elba and had waiting for. 
him not only his veterans of the 
Garde Impérial but gleaming young 
regiments of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, admirably equipped within 
sixty days of his landing, are still 
something of a mystery. Waterloo 
was the first confrontation of Wel- 
lington, the Iron Duke, and the 
much feared, now fleshy Bonaparte; 
the margin of victory could hardly 


have been narrower, and the human 


factors which decided it have at last 
been woven together in an account 
which is graphic, exciting, and 
wholly convincing. 

It is David Howarth's method in 
Waterloo: Day of Battle to follow 
the action hour by hour, checking 
the eyewitnesses against the his- 
torians and quoting the details, so 
full of life and color, from a multi- 
tude of letters and memorabilia. 
Napoleon, after he led his. spec- 
tacularly uniformed army across the 
Belgian frontier, told his staff that 
the odds were 9 to 1 in his favor, 
and indeed, the complacency of 
the allied command in Brussels 
made them seem so. Wellington’s 
sources of intelligence had dried up, 
and the twenty-two-year-old Prince 
of Orange, who had been posted to 
warn of the French approach but 
who had come back to Brussels to 
attend the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball, gave the Duke his first clue 
in these ingenuous words: “No 
[news], nothing but that the French 
have crossed the Sambre and had a 
brush with the Prussians. Have you 
heard of it?" Actually it was not a 
brush but a bloody dent the French 
had inflicted at Quatre Bras, as the 
Prussian commander confirmed. 
The Duke, in his chemise and slip- 
pers, preparing to dress for the ball, 





listened to the bad news and re- 
marked afterward, *I cannot tell 
the world that Blücher picked the 
fattest man in his army to ride 
with an express to me, and that he 
took thirty hours to go thirty miles." 
But before he went to the dance, 
Wellington, working through his ~ 
brilliant thirty-four-year-old aide, — 


Waterloo: Day of Battle 
by David Howarth 
(Atheneum, $7.95) 


The Closed Corporation: 
American Universities 
in Crisis 
by James Ridgeway 
(Random House, $5.95) 


Joyce Cary: A Biography 
by Malcolm Foster 
(Houghton Mifflin, $10.00) 


Reminiscences of Affection 
by Victor Gollancz 
(Atheneum, $7.50) 


Sir William de Lancey, had ordered 
his troops to stand and fight along 
the ridge and in the sunken lane at 
Waterloo, according to the battle 
plan he had earlier scouted. 

Rain can turn Flanders into 
gumbo. It rained all the night of 
the ball, drenching both armies, 
denying them sleep, making the 
beet and barley fields as slippery as 
the parquet. Napoleon, who had 
spent one day in the saddle, was. 
suffering from an attack of piles, 
a fact known only to his valet, his 
doctor, and his brother, Prince 
Jerome, and the rain brought on his 
old enemy, cystitis, with its fever 
and inflammation. When at sun- 
rise of June 18 Wellington and his 
staff rode gaily to the lines, Napoleon 
sat, lethargic with pain, shrinking 
from decision, and curtly dismissing 
the plea of his chief of staff to recall _ 


The new novel by the author of THE MARTYRED 


RICHARD E. KIM 


THE INNOCENT 


Richard Kim's first novel, The Martyred, was unani- 
mously praised by the critics. The New York Times 
Book Review, for instance, hailed it as "A magnificent 


achievement . . . in the great moral and psychological 
tradition of Job, Dostoevsky and Albert Camus." It 
quickly rose to the top of national best seller lists and 
became a contender for the National Book Award. THE 
INNOCENT 1s an equally compelling story that, in a con- 
text of violence and duplicity, faces up to the moral 
issues of our times. 


At your bookstore - $6.95 


"Can murder be necessary but not justified? Is man 
to be judged by his actions or his motives? These are 
Mr. Kim's concerns — these, and the obsessive prob- 
lems of innocence, guilt, good and evil, and salvation. 
Dealing in absurdity, paradox and riddle, Mr. Kim 
takes on these existentialist chemes in his second major 
novel, a worthy successor to the widely acclaimed, The 


Martyred” . . . and, concludes the Publishers’ W eekly, 


“it is an awfully good suspense story.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers 
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More formally referred to 
as the College Edition of 
‘The dictionary that 
caught up with the 
English Language.” 

It comes equipped with 
over 155,000 entries — 
13,000 being new words 
you'll have a hard time 
finding in any comparable 
dictionary. But then no 
other comparable 
dictionary is based on 
our $25 best selling 
unabridged edition. 

For $6.95, we'll sell you 
the English language in 
its most convenient size. 
$7.95 Thumb Indexed. 































If you're around just ten years from now, you may 


@ marry a semi-artificial man @ choose your children's sex 


@ tune out pain & change your memories @ and live to be 150 years old. 


IF the miraculous scientific revolution doesn't 
destroy us all first. 






























“Fascinating yet frightening.” — JOHN BARKHAM 
“Urgent.” — The Sunday Times (London) 


“Important.” — Nobel Prize-Winner 
ALBERT SZENT GYORGYI, M.D. 


Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 






An NAL Book. $5.50 
WORLD PUBLISHING 
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pursuing the Prussians. — "He 
confident that Blücher could not 
reinforce the Duke, and that the 
British squares would dissolve under 
a frontal attack, yet not until eleven 
thirty on that sunny morning did he 
order the bombardment to begin. 

The field of battle was only two 
miles long and two thirds of a mile 
across; committing 140,000 men in 
that arena at point-blank range was 
ferocity and chaos. “Pll be hanged 
if I know anything about the 
matter," said one British regular 
afterward, “‘for I was all day trodden 
in the mud and ridden over by every 
scoundrel who had a horse." While 
the Emperor watched through a 
telescope, it was Marshal Ney, with 
his red head (he had five horses 
shot under him), who furiously led 
the French to the crest of the ridge, 
and through twelve charges the 
pattern was repeated: the French 
cavalry overran but did not spike 
the guns, then broke formation and 
were murdered by the firepower 
and bayonets of the British squares. 
It was Wellington, calm and ex- 
posed, who implacably shored up 
the weak spots, and the fattest 
Prussian, General Müflling, who 
finally urged Blücher's reinforce- 
ments into the vortex, a reality 
which broke the morale of the 
Garde in their last assault. 


What gives this book its sense of 
immediacy are the eyewitnesses 
whom the author has chosen from 
both armies, men whose experiences 
hold wonder and humor and com- 
passion: William Leeke, who was 
only seventeen but who carried the 
standard of his regiment; Tom 
Morris, the argumentative Cockney 
sergeant; Mercer, who was an artist 
and fast-moving artillery officer; 
and Rees. Gronow, a Guardsman 
and old Etonian, who was to dine 
out on his stories for the rest of his 
life. Most touching of all was the 
Duke’s brilliant young Quarter- 
master General de Lancey, who had 
been on his honeymoon when the 
Duke’s order arrived and who, like 
many of the British high command, 
took his wife of one week with him 
to Brussels; their three weeks of 
matrimony and her tenderness at 
the end catch at the heart. 

The maps, the portraits, and the 
battle scenes by contemporary ar- 
tists add to the reader’s feeling of 
having been there. 
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KISS KISS BANG BANG 
Pauline Kael. A glitterin past, 
invigorating 
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Press book. 
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Illustrated, $6.95 
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i “One of the best juvenile 
hi prorica! novels of the 
7 ... pure delight." 


—Georg2 F. Scheer, 
N. Y. Times Book Review 


GEOFFREY 
HOUSEHOLD'S 
Prisoner of 

the Indies 


_ A rousing yarn based on the true 
adventures of a cabin boy on the 
A Sp anish Main. Illustrated by War- 
- ren Chappell. Ages 12-16. $4.95 


- Mlantic-Little, Brown 
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kral ker is a ma i wid 
tive nostrils, a long ake with which 
to stir up an odoriferous area, and a 
mind which habitually jumps to the 
worst possible conclusions. Reading 
The Closed Corporation: American Uni- 
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versities in Crisis by James Ridgeway > 


reminds me of an early experience 
with Upton Sinclair when I was a 
junior at Harvard. Geoffrey Par- 
sons, then editor of the New York 
Tribune, had urged me to read The 
Brass Check, in which Sinclair ac- 
cused the American press of being 
subservient to big business — and 
if Mr. Parsons said so there must be 
some truth in it. I was in no position 
to judge the accuracy of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s case against 
newspapers a long 
way from Boston, 
but when he said |. . 
that the Harvard yy 
Lampoon’s attack Ù 
on Harold Laski, 
a nasty issue 
which most un- 
dergraduates re- 
sented, was delib- 
erdtely inspired 
by Wall Street, I 
knew he was talk- 
ing nonsense, and 
I wondered how 
much he had 
been doing so 
elsewhere. n a 
In The Closed ` 
Corporation Mr. — 
Ridgeway is not 
concerned with 
the teaching crisis 
which is present 
on every campus 
and which is the | 
direct result of © 
having to triple | 
the faculty in ten — 
years. Good teachers dont grow 
as fast as that, and 40 percent 
of our university and college teach- 
ers today are less than well quali- 
fied for their appointment. No, 
Mr. 
with teaching, good or bad; the 
crisis which troubles him is that 
American universities since 1947 
have become “ʻa great sprawl of 
different enterprises: graduate in- 
stitutes, computation centers, a prop- 
aganda headquarters for testing . . . 
interlocked with a defense-systems 
laboratory or AEC installation, lo- 
cated near the campus and sur- 
rounded by a sprawl of companies 


begun by professors who developed 
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Ridgeway is not concerned 
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sell for private gain.” 

Here is where he detects the bad 
odor, and here is a sampling of his. 
bill of particulars: 

“MIT and Johns Hopkins run 
centers which design missiles; half of 
MIT's budget and three quarters of 
Johns Hopkins’ budget come from 
running defense labs. Cornell de- 


signs more effective bombs for Viet- 
nam; Princeton breaks codes and 
runs conventions for the CIA. Mich- 
igan is first in photo reconnaissance 
and helps out with counterinsur- 
gency. Pennsylvania and fifty other 
universities have 


recently been in- 
volved in chem- 
ical, germ and 
biological warfare 
research." 

The antecedent 
for all this was 
| the Office of Sci- 
entific Research 
and Develop- 
ment, which dur- 
ing the war 
brought together 
under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush thirty- 
five hundred sci- 
entists, the most 
powerful galaxy 
ever assembled in 
a common cause. 
The reliance of 
the government 
upon the univer- 
sities and their 
leading scientists 
has continued, 
and with good 
reason; through 
the cold war, Ko- 
rea, and Vietnam, 
and the question Mr. Ridgeway 
pokes at with his rake is whether 
such reliance has gone too far, 
whether it has contaminated the 
universities and become in effect a 
closed and corrupt system. 

In muckraking everyone gets spat- 
tered. It is silly of Mr. Ridgeway 
to try to denigrate Dartmouth for 
“running a timber-producing forest"? 
(the collége was endowed with the 
forest in 1808 when New Hampshire 
was short of cash), and equally silly 
to abuse Harvard (which has de- 
clined all classified research on prin- 
ciple) for employing able invest- 
ment counsel to care for its large 
Dopo It is ridiculous to. » treat as 








entrepreneurs men as indispensable | 
to our national security as James R. | 
Kilian, Jr., of MIT, Lee A. Du-| 
bridge of Cal Tech, and Edwin 
Land of Polaroid. He has a better 
rght to criticize Columbia for its| 
dubious dealings in real estate and | 
cigarette filters, Cornell for its timid- | 
ity in automotive research, Long | 
Island University for its attempted 
sale of the Brooklyn Center to the | 
City University, which was rightly 
squashed by Mayor Lindsay. One 
must usually take Ridgeway's in-| 
ferences and conclusions with al 
pinch of salt. He recommends,| 
for instance, that in the future| 
universities should be run by stu- | 
dents, teachers and administrators | 
and free to all." Yes, but who pays 
for it, and why assume that the state 
house or Washington can do a better 








job than an independent board of| 





trustees? Were the 48,000 residents | 


of Massachusetts who are presently 
undergraduates at private schools 


e "NEC D | 
and universities transferred to state- | 


supported schools, it would cost the 
taxpayer $52 million annually, and 
if one includes those in the graduate 
schools that figure would be doubled 
for Massachusetts alone. What Mr. 
Ridgeway projects is a state and 
federal bureaucracy the size and 
wastefulness of which would make 
the present setup seem as innocent 
as *September Morn.” 


To those curious about the genesis 
of a novelist, Malcolm Foster's bi- 
ography of Joyce Cary tells a punish- 
ing story with fidelity. Cary came 





of an Anglo-Irish family who had 
large holdings of poor acres in 
Donegal but who had been dis- 
possessed long before his education 
began. He first thought of himself 
as a painter and had tasted both 
freedom and failure in Paris by the 
time he was twenty. He shifted to 
Oxford, preparing for a career in| 
civil service, and there his friendship 





with John Middleton Murry 
tempted him with the thought of a 
literary career. But he was penni- 
less and in love, and the only way | 
he could support his beloved Gertie | 
was to take up the white man's| 
burden in Nigeria, where, monocle | 


| 
| 





in his eye and notebook in his brief- 
case, he was to rule over an area of| 
ten .thousand square miles, and 
where, despite the terrific heat he 
never ceased to experiment with 
his fiction. He abandoned half a 
dozen novels before he was invalided 
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Tuis CHRISTMAS give 
Webster's New World Dic- 
tionary of the American 
Language — College Edi- 
tion. Inside the covers of 
this remarkable volume is 
all the information anyone 
is likely to need about 
words: 142,000 carefully 
chosen, thoroughly re- 
searched, highly readable 
entries. New words, scien- 
tific terms, historical, geo- 
graphical, and biographi- 
cal information abound. 
Give them the dictionary 
that has won the approval 
of colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 


$6.95 Thumb Indexed 
$5.95 plain 
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Contentment. Serenity. 
How long since you’ve known 


these feelings? 


If you've ever asked yourself, “Who 
am I?" “What am I doing here?" “Is 
this all there is to life2?’’... 

If you've ever been discouraged at 
the seeming emptiness and sense- 
lessness of life... 

Then you should read this book. 

Autobiography of a Yogi by Para- 
mahansa Yogananda gives you no 
easy answers. But then, nothing of 
lasting value ever has been easy to 
obtain. 

It does, however, tell the author's 
spiritual experiences and shows how 
the thoughtful reader can attain inspir- 
ation and peace of mind, through 
Kriya Yoga, the ancient psychophysi- 
ological science of meditation. 


Paramahansa is not a name; it is 
India's highest spiritual: title. Few 
men ever earn it. After reading this 
book you will understand why Para- 
mahansa Yogananda richly deserved 
this honor. And 
you will also 
understand why 
his message is 
one of unique 
value for these 
troubled times. 
And for all time. 


514 pages, $4.00 
At most 
book stores. 
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Say 


"THERE are some things that can 
JL. not be generally told—4/biz gs we 
ught to know. Great truths are dan- 
erous to some—but factors for per- 
onal power and accomplishment in 
he hands of those who understand 
them. Behind the tales of the miracles 
nd mysteries of the ancients, lie cen- 
uries of their secret probing into na- 
ire's laws—their amazing discoveries 
Xf the hidden processes of man's mind, 
ind the mastery of life's problems. 
Once shrouded in mystery to avoid 
their destruction by mass fear and ig- 
1orance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage for the thousands of men and 
women who privately use them in their 
homes today. 

E. THIS BOOK FREE 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
ion), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their 
archives for centuries. Tbey now invite you 
o sbare tbe practical belpfulness of tbeir 
teachings. Write today for a free copy of the 
book, "The Mastery of Life." Within its 
pages may lie a new life of opportunity for 
you. Address: Scribe P.G.I. 


— gpé ROSICRUCIANS 

E (AMORC) 

San Jose California 95114, U.S.A. 
E--—— SEND THIS COUPON ———1] 
Scribe P.G.l. 


| The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) | 
* San Jose, California 95114 | 
| 
| 


1 Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
| Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
q faculties and powers of mind. 
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sketches and half-finished work he 
brought with him were proof of 
his prodigious creativity in the midst 
of pestilence. His letters to his wife 
during this time of trial crackle with 
his exasperation and his determina- 
tion to be a writer. 


At the age of thirty-two Cary pub-. 
lished his first short story in the. 


Saturday Evening Post, but American 
readers who enjoyed him in maga- 
zines turned a deaf ear to his novels, 
and books like 74e African Witch 
and Mr. Johnson, which were based 
on his African experiences, were well 
reviewed but financial failures. It 
was not until years later, when Cary 
had turned back to the bohemia of 
his youth and to portraying artists 
with as little regard for convention 
as Gulley Jimson, the hero of his 
novel The Horse's. Mouth, that he at 
last enjoyed a wide readership on 
both sides of the Atlantic. A crafts- 
man self-taught when he might have 
been enjoying the siesta of the trop- 
ics, Joyce Cary planned and plotted 
his books with as much care as 
Thomas Hardy, and his letters and 
diaries which Foster quotes to good 
eflect will disabuse anyone of the 
notion that fiction-writing is an easy, 
quickly rewarding business. 


lhe late Victor Gollancz was a 
buoyant figure in left-wing England, 
a witty, cultivated, and highly selec- 
tive publisher with a gift for friend- 
ship and the audacity .to publish 
what others shied from. He wrote 
well but was always too busy to do 
the big publishing memoir at the 


|back of his mind; meanwhile, his 


zest for living flowed out of him in 
essays on music, travel, and the 
various causes to which he was de- 
voted. When a stroke cut him down 
and, half-paralyzed, he learned to 
express himself with his left hand, 
a member of his firm, his favorite 
daughter, Livia, decided the time 
had come to collate the earlier 
chapters he had written and put to 
one side. This, with her charming 
introduction, she has done in Remi- 
niscences of Affection, a volume which 
in its intimate and discursive way 
holds the essence of her father. 

He shows himself to us a sensuous 
man, generous and quixotic in what 
he championed (in mid-life he re- 
sumed his vegetarian diet, hating 
every scrap of it — “watery, infla- 
tionary, pasty, regurgitatory, saw- 
‘dusty stuff), half in love with many 
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wife, Ruth. ‘His “prelude” is right- 

fully his courting of Ruth; and his 
first chapter, their happiness at 
Bottom House (he. was a fancier of 
good bottoms) at the close of their 
life. Outside of England his happiest 
memories are of Naples, Florence, 


and Rome — Spain was soured for 


him by Franco — and wherever he 
had leisure it was music he craved 
(in his bare diction after his stroke 
he wrote, *a musician is a man who 
feels his. whole. being transformed 
when music is played"). His thumb- 
nail sketches are acute: I like the 
way he describes Queen Mary, Rose 
Macaulay, Gerald Gould, Sigle 
Lynd, G.B.S., and his contrasting 
portraits of John Strachey and 
Harold Laski; his pride in being a 
Jew shows in his account of Edmond 
Fleg. He is so fond of exaggerating 
that it is not always clear how he 
accepts the ‘exaggeration of his 
friends, as for example, Laski’s pre- 
posterous story of President Wilson 
asking him to amplify the Fourteen 
Points. What is clear is that this 
socialist who abjured capitalism did 
manage to live happily by his wits 
and his profits. Unlike most post- 
humous works, this book is alive. 


The Writers 


Peter Stansky is an associate 
professor of history at Stanford 
University and the co-author 
with William Abrahams of Jour- 
ney to the Frontier. 


Mary Ellmann is the author of 
Thinking About Women published 
by Harcourt; Brace & World. 


Charles Thomas Samuels, who 
teaches English at Williams Col- 
lege, is completing a book on 
Henry James. 


Wilfrid Sheed is the author of 
a new book, The Blacking Factory 
and Pennsylvania Gothic, just pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. 


Douglas. Turnbaugh is currently 

conducting a survey on the use 

of notation in the dance theater, 

for the National Foundation on 
. the Arts and the Humanities. 


Edward Weeks, Phoebe Adams, 
and Herbert Kupferberg con- 
tribute regularly to the Atlantic. i. 
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E The Rise of the House of Harkness 


by Douglas Turnbaugh 


Ten years ago, an applicant for 
a Fulbright Scholarship to study 
ballet was summoned by an adjudi- 
cative committee assembled to con- 
sider his peculiar request. Such ap- 
plications were rare, because of the 
requirement of a bachelor of arts 
degree. Installed behind card tables 
in a gym, the committee asked the 
applicant to show his dance. Struck 
by their obtuseness, he attempted to 
explain that he wanted the oppor- 
tunity to study ballet with great 
teachers, that this art form is still 
transmitted directly from teacher to 
student, choreographer to dancer, 
- and that performance and chore- 
= ography were his long-range goals. 
He was dismissed summarily_and his 
application denied. 
Today, many boys and young men 
. are able to study through scholar- 
— ships and trainee programs estab- 
lished by major ballet companies. 

But a decade ago, the vital daily 

classes took time and money, and 

were generally paid for through part- 

time work, which also took care of 
— the student's living expenses. Such a 
schedule was killing. (Girls gen- 
erally seemed to have supportive 
mothers.) For those few men who 
did survive to achieve professional 
technique, where to find employ- 
ment remained a serious and demor- 
alizing problem. In 1958, there were 
only three major U.S. ballet com- 
panies: the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Ballet Theater, and the New 
York City Ballet. Doubtless there 
were seasons in which there were 
no openings for new men. 

The next few years saw the demise 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
the oldest of the three companies, 
and with the constant uncertainty 
of the future of the Ballet Theater, 
prospects were black indeed for the 
man who wanted to dance or chore- 
ograph for the ballet. Many gave up 
or found work on Broadway or in 
television; the more creative went 
abroad to seek careers, or were 
assimilated into the world of the 
modern dance, which became 
stronger and more popular as Amer- 
ican ballet waned as a creative force. 

In a survey financed by the Na- 
ona F flüodation on the Arts and 
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the Humanities, a question asked of 
choreographers expresses concern 
over the dearth of choreographers, 
and asks for suggestions on how to 


*train" for this work. The answers 


indicate that choreographers develop 
from the ranks of dancers. As 
dancers, they have practical expe- 
rience of what a body can do, and 
working as instruments of chore- 
ographers they are directly exposed 
to the movement ideas of others. So, 
lack of opportunities for dancers to 
work also impaired the future devel- 
opment of the art. 

Despite the stability of the New 
York City Ballet, which has always 
had the practical advantage of a 
New York City theater for a perma- 
nent home, the company was and is 
the exclusive domain of its artistic 
director, George Balanchine, whose 
choreography dominates the reper- 
tory. He is particularly famous for 
his “pure dance" works — abstract 
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but Chopin were available to him. | 


Helen MacInnes at her best 
A chest hidden by the Nazis in a lake, 


high in the Austrian mountains, can still 


cause men to kill and be killed. 


For one man, a hardheaded New York 
lawyer, it opens the way to love. 


Here is Helen MacInnes at her best, in a 
brilliant novel of suspense, inspired by actual 
events, told with her inimitable sense of place. 


The 
Salzburg 
Connection 


$5.95 75,000 first printing 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate Selection 
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eces whose i xterest is cre ated solel: 
T; movement design. Though thi 
is a valid aspect of the dance spec 
trum, a dancer's artistic develop 
ment is limited by this repertory, 
just as a pianist’s would be if nothing 











































No new choreographers of com 
manding distinction have developed 
from this company. 
The Ballet Theater, on the other 
hand, has the greatest and most 
varied repertory of any ballet com- 
pany in the world, and a roster of 
stellar dancers. They perform in 
works ranging. from La Sylphide, 
created by August Bournonville oi 
the Royal Danish Ballet in 1856, | 
Harbinger and At Midnight, succ | 
new ballets by the young ch re 
ographer Eliot Feld, who createc 
them while a member of the : com 
pany. This great range of ballet 
gives the dancers an incompa d ble 
experience in different styles, but 
maintenance of a large repert ory 
limits the number of new produe 
tions possible each year. 3 
This background is necessary to 
appreciate the significance of the 
establishment of the Rebekah Ha: rk: 
ness Foundation in 1961, and ordi 
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arkness is concerned We encour- 
ging and promoting American cul- 
ura | achievement, especially in the 
p of dance, and with fostering 
cognition of this achievement 
Es the world. Her founda- 
at on has been notably successful in 
ese aims. In association with 
EU. S. Department of State, the 
B dation enabled Jerome Robbins’ 
B Ballets: USA to tour Europe, Pearl 
Primus to tour Africa, and Alvin 
Ailey’s Company to tour Europe. 
E foundation program spon- 
s the Dance Festival in Central 
ark as part of the N.Y. Shakespeare 
E. tival season. This remarkable 
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program gives a N.Y.C. season to 
artists who might otherwise be 
denied a showing, owing to the 
expense and difficulty of renting a 
tl eater. Selected by the Shakespeare 
Festival, funded by the Harkness 
Foundation, more than thirty-five 
‘groups representing a wide variety 
of dance have played every summer 
since 1962 to more than 168,000 
people. The audience is composed of 
so ^ cated theatergoers, eager to 
> work they would otherwise miss, 
s well as people who have never 
ha ad the opportunity to see a dance 
concert before. The foundation also 
$1 ipports its own school (trainees re- 
E ive a stipend as well as tuition), 
ducational programs, and a per- 
emis unit of trainees who dance 
primarily for young people — the 
Harkness Youth Ballet. 

E Z Beginning i in 1962, another major 
_ program was established to finance 
_ the U.S. and overseas tours of the 


ccomplishments. Mrs. _ 
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highly Taree company directed 
by Robert Joffrey, and to commission 
new works to augment its repertory. 
By 1964, the Harkness Foundation 
had decided to form its own com- 
pany. Robert Joffrey was invited to 
join this company, but declined, 
preferring to maintain his own. This 
decision left Joffrey without con- 
tinuing funds; some of his dancers 
joined the Harkness Ballet; and 
there was general misunderstanding 
that the Harkness Foundation had 
tried to take over the Joffrey com- 
pany. The fact remained that the 
Joffrey Ballet had become estab- 
lished as a major company by aid 


from the Harkness Foundation, and 
it was able to continue its operations 
through a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The Joffrey company 
retained permission to use many 
ballets, including decors and cos- 
tumes, which had been commis- 
sioned by and which belong to 
the Harkness Foundation. The Jof- 
frey Ballet has become even more 
prominent, and hopefully more se- 
cure, by becoming the resident 
company at New York City Center, 
the theater occupied by the N.Y.C. 


Ballet until it moved into the N. Y.. 


State Theater at Lincoln Center. 
Now called City Center Joffrey 
Ballet, the company is composed of 
vivacious and talented young danc- 
ers, and has an attractive repertory, 
which includes important revivals. 
The bulk of new productions, how- 
ever, is the work of Gerald Arpino, 
co-director and principal choreog- 
rapher of the company. 








“piece of tHe ny area was founded 
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in 1964. Mrs. Harkness does not 
administer or dominate the artistic 
policy of the company. Its success 
or failure is the responsibility of 
the artists involved. One of the most 
striking aspects of the Harkness Bal- 
let is that it does not have the closed- 
shop appearance of other leading 
companies. There is no principal 
choreographer, designer, costumer, 
or composér whose, work receives 
preferential treatment. In its N.Y.C. 
debut in November, 1967, the com- 
pany presented eighteen new works 
by eleven contemporary choreog- 
raphers; thirteen different designers 
created the decors. Fourteen musi- 
cal scores were by contemporary 
composers, eight commissioned for 
the company. ‘The dancers are 
all young, and, with no established 
stars in their path, they may develop: 
as fast as their talents allow. ‘The 
repertory offered them covers a 
broad range of ballet styles, from 
nonobjective pure dance to dramatic 
pieces with strong narrative lines. 
These latter works offer roles which 
challenge the dancers not merely as 
athletes but as interpretive artists. 
Perhaps the company's proudest 
achievement to date is the inter- 
national stardom acquired by Law- 
rence Rhodes. He is a dancer with 
spectacular physical technique, a 
master of the Bournonville as well as 
modern ballet styles; but beyond 
this he is a masterful actor-dancer. 
He is, in my opinion; the most ac- 
complished American male ballet 
dancer, and one of the most gifted 
artists in thé world. He began his 
career with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, and spent four years 
with .the Joffrey company before 
joining the Harkness Ballet at its 
inception. He profited from his 
association with these companies, 
but it was with the Harkness Ballet 
that he found the range of oppor- 
tunity which allowed his unique 
talents to develop. Aside from the 
question of their own abilities, chore- 
ographers are limited by the caliber 
of the dancers available to them. In 
Rhodes: they find a superb instru- 
ment’ who can perform their most 
complex designs and enrich them 
through his own interpretation. 
Last August, Lawrence Rhodes 
was named artistic director of the 
company, and it is hoped that this 
new role will not deflect him from 
his performing career. Still in his 
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iy artistry. His appointment as director 


— encourages the mood of youthful 
optimism that is a quality of the 
company. The vital and often ne- 
glected artistic post of lighting de- 
signer has been given to Gil Wechs- 
ler, who recently completed his grad- 
uate work in theater at Yale. Among 
the new works scheduled for the 
coming U.S. season are ballets by 
Rudi van Dantzig, whose Monument 


e for a Dead Boy was a popular success 


last season, by Richard Wagner, 
a member of the company who has 
already done several works for the 
repertory, and by Benjamin Har- 
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& ivy one of th Ar ner cans wnc 
had t to go abroad a decade ago to 
continue his career. Mr. Harkarvy 
founded. and directs the Netherlands 
Dance Theater. 

In large measure, the Harkness 
Ballet has provided for the ballet 
world the alternative that young 
people are demanding today in all 
areas of endeavor. They have not 
been forced out of their chosen 
field; they have been given an 
unequaled opportunity to work in 
the costly and complicated medium 
of the ballet. They do so without 
compromise, and with freedom to 
fail. They shape their own style. 


We wish them well. 


MUSIC 


Stokowski — at His Age 


by Herbert Kupferberg 


= More than most people who have 
attained the age of eighty-six, Leo- 
= pold Stokowski dislikes thinking of 
himself as an old man. In a famous 
incident in 1955, when he was a 
mere seventy-three, he was cut off 
the air during a Miami radio broad- 
cast while arguing with an an- 
nouncer in an endeavor to trim 
five years off his age. The an- 
nouncer had said he was born in 
1882, whereupon Stokowski broke 
in shouting: “No, no, no, no! That 
is not true. I was born in 1887." 
Some time afterward the New York 
Times searched out the records of 
the district of Marylebone in Lon- 
don and found that his birth had 
indeed been entered as taking place 
there on April 8, 1882. 
His age having been established 
to everybody's satisfaction except 
his own, Stokowski has done the next 
best thing: he has totally ignored it. 
In 1962, being eighty years old and 
having no orchestra of his own to 
conduct at the moment, he set out 
and organized a new one, the Amer- 
ican Symphony. When, at the last 
minute, one of the principal backers 
_ backed out, Stokowski put up his 

own money to take the orchestra 

through its first year. The follow- 
season Samuel Rubin, the 
founder of the cosmetic firm of 
Fabergé, entered the picture, and 


. has since borne much of the orches- 
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tra's costs. Stokowski himself re- 
ceives no pay for conducting. 

Today the American Symphony 
Orchestra is in its seventh year, is 
currently playing a series of twenty- 
eight concerts at Carnegie Hall 
running through next May, has a 
million-dollar budget, and received 
recognition last year from the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League 
as a *major" orchestra. This is a 
fiscal rather than a musical desig- 
nation, being applied by the league 
to all orchestras with budgets over 
$500,000, but under Stokowski and 
his guest conductors the ASO has 
also demonstrated its artistic stature 
with concerts that are imaginative 
in programming and exciting in 
execution. 

'The current season, which opened 
October 7, is typical. Guest con- 
ductors include Oiven Fjelstadt, 
Everett Lee, Charles Munch, Eugen 
Jochum, Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
and Igor Markevitch. Stokowski 
himself is directing a repertory 
ranging from such works as Brahms's 
First, Beethoven's Seventh, and 
Tchaikovsky's Romeo and Juliet to 
Ivess The Unanswered Question, Cop- 
land's Music for a Great City, Barber's 
Mutations from Bach, Felix Labunski's 
Canto di Aspirazione, Werner Josten's 
Concerto Sacro No. 1, and Gene 
Gutche’s Genghis Khan. There will 
be four world premieres: Karl 
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Audi Panufnis. Ebila] ph (* 
tims of S Alan Hovh 
Praise the Lord With Psaltery; A E 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s Triple | C 
certo. There will also be a coup 
of Stokowski orchestral transer 
tions, including his symphonic s} 
thesis of Moussorgsky’s Boris zod 
nov. Give or take a couple of nai E 
these are the kind of programs St 
kowski used to present when he wé 
conducting the qua d 
chestra more. tharr thirty years ago 
There is a striking similatity, to 
in the response PC dr: 
from his or agg ‘Toda Pi 
. st "nd 


Phil 


der *Stokie" in- m old Drs Tt 
remember him as a conductor E 
could talk players into proc uc 
tone paintings. Says a vete 
violinist, Sol Ruden: *Stoko 
always tried to evoke for the mi n | 
picture he had in his mind and tri 
to bring out the corresponding 
quality. Once when we were 
hearsing Handels Faithful She 
he painted a word pictured 
shepherd boy tending his flock o Or 
hill against the night sky, ind 
different sound came out. ‘Thi $ 
his big contribution to orchest 
playing. Whether it was a o 
of breathing or bowing, you hac 
technique, and you could use ity c 
own way. He would tell the \ 
players: ‘It’s your problem t95 
it, but here is the picture r4 i 
He hated literalism. *That's V Die: 
of paper with some marking o on. 
he would say. ‘We have to infi | 
life into it And when you produc ce 
what he wanted, he said: ‘That’s i 
We didn't have to repeat it. 4 
the rehearsals were short and « co 
centrated.” E : 
Elayne Jones, timpanist in t 
American Symphony, says of Stc 
kowski’s current method of rehea | 
ing: *He's different from other cc 
ductors. He goes right through. | 
program. No starting and stopp i 
and repeating. You catch your c ow 
mistakes. After all, you don’t ne 
a conductor to tell you you played ec 
wrong note: you know it yourse £3 
by the third rehearsal the mis stal 
is still there, that's something aa 
of course. He gets angry. At his 
rehearsals, it’s like painting a. 
ture with him. When we did. 
ander Nevsky last year, in the Bal 
on the Ice scene he conducted < à] 
slower than most conductors, a 






‘I know you're accustomed to 
ying this at a ce 

on two armies confront each 
aer on a sheet of ice, they move 
wly. Its slippery, and they're 
d of dying? So he got the 
apo he wanted. He tells you why 
' wants something, and you're 
ble to give it to him.” 

Miss Jones, who has been with the 
imerican Symphony from the start, 
"representative of the kind of 
ayers Stokowski has gathered into 
s orchestra. Last season the 100 
embers included forty-two women, 
ve Negroes, and several Asian 
layers. Although there is no age 
lit, for the most part it is an un- 
jally young orchestra; after a 
seasons many players move into 
1er orchestras with longer seasons. 
= turnover is about 20 percent a 
ir, a rate which would drive most 
iductors frantic. Stokowski wel- 
mes it, however; seeing his players 
ove on to the New York Philhar- 
onic, the Cleveland, the Chicago, 
ae Metropolitan Opera, and the 
msterdam Concertgebouw Orches- 
‘as demonstrates to him that there 
as a need for his orchestra to begin 
vith. Besides, he has always been 
im EU by and attracted to young 
sople. 


Some of the youngsters in the 
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merican Symphony chuckle about 
e way he talks to them in re- 
earsals. “He alludes to love and 
ex quite a bit," says a young string 
layer. *In a romantic piece he 
hides us for a tame performance by 
| yir g, ‘Don’t you know what it is 
9 love, to feel? It's funny when he 
ays things like that. Once he 






| : Illustrations are from Great Drawings of 
the Louvre Museum: The French Drawings by 
Maurice Sérullaz. Braziller, 1968, $15.00. 










L Brun. Study for the decoration of the 
vault of the Lambert mansion gallery, 





| p. 154. Louis XV on Horseback, Edme Bou- 
| cha rdon. Monument to Louis XV for the 
















| P . 138. Scene from the Chateau de Bicétre 
| Ballet: The Ghosts’ Second Entrance, Dan- 
| iel Rabel. The ballet was performed in 
| March, 1632, at the Louvre, the Arsenal, 


| and the Hótel-de-Ville. 


| p. 142. Footitt en Danseuse, Henri de Tou- 
E ouse-Lautrec. Drawing of Footitt, the 
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hold back a bit until the very enc 
So he told us that sailors going out 
on shore leave use up all their money 
and energy quick-like, and when 
they come home to their wives they 
have nothing left. *Thats what 
you're doing,’ he told us. “Save some 
for the end? He has a sense of 
humor; he's like an elderly hippie. 
He's got his scene to make; he's not 
going to conform just because you're 
supposed to conform." 

Stokowski lives in an apartment 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, high 
over the Central Park reservoir. He 
has been an inveterate traveler all 
his life. Last summer he made two 
round trips to Europe by ship (he 
stopped flying years ago) to conduct 
and record in London, Lugano, and 
Montreux. His commodious work- 
room is filled with mementos of his 
journeys, especially his visits to the 
East. In his apartment he conducts 
auditions for future American Sym- 
phony players all through the season. 
A steady stream of young musicians 
passes through at appointed inter- 
vals while Stokowski listens, com- 
ments, and makes extensive entries 
in an elaborate filing system. “I 
have a big waiting list," he says. 

Stokowski's accent is as ineluctable 
and undefinable as ever. In the 
same sentence he pronounces ‘“‘fi- 
nance” in the French way and “‘finan- 
cial" in the American. He prefers 
to call a baton a “baguette” and a 
bassoon a “fagott.” He pronounces 
the movie Fantasia *FantaSEEyah." 
His workroom is dominated by a 
huge clock built into one wall, with 
only a single hand that sweeps 
around it once every twelve hours. 
«We cannot replace time if we lose 
it," he remarked. ‘‘I’m very narrow- 
minded. I live in the present and 
future, not in the past." 

For Stokowski, though, present, 
past, and future are remarkably 
consistent. He is still seeking for 
new music, new musicians, new 
audiences. When the management 
of the new Madison Square Garden 
last season wanted a "cultural" at- 
traction to put into its Felt Forum, 
a 5000-seat auditorium atop the 
main amphitheater, it invited the 
American Symphony, and Stokow- 
ski accepted with alacrity, ‘“There 
are in New York," he said, ‘“‘thou- 
sands of people who have never 
been to a concert because it is too 
formal for them. We want them to 
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Stokowski conducted such works as 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony and 
Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini as though he were out to 
conquer new worlds for music — 
and who is to say he did not? 

Similarly, he is still waging his 
campaign for extending the orches- 
tra’s range and reach. For years 
he has been trying to get brass play- 
ers to develop more flexible instru- 
ments — valve trombones, for in- 
stance, or possibly, combined valve- 
and-slide trombones, which he thinks 
would be perfectly feasible with to- 
day's light metals. He thinks that 
the orchestra, far from being finished 
as a means of musical expression, 
can expand its usefulness if such 
changes are wrought. Electronic 
music he dismisses with the cryptic 
comment: “It’s a free country." 
Yet he realizes, more than many a 
younger colleague, that music isa 
constantly changing, evolving art. 
«I notice all over the world, not 
only in music but in everything con- 
cerning life, there is a very great 
resistance to change,” he says. 

Its impossible to think of Sto- 
kowski today as a musical relic or 
even an elder statesman; he is far 
too much of an active participant in 
the present. Yet he does remain, 
the last survivor of perhaps the 
greatest era of conducting this coun- 
try has ever known: the Toscanini- 
Koussevitzky-Stokowski era. That 
golden halo of hair which used to 
thrill matinee audiences of Main 
Line ladies has since turned thin 
and white, and his advance to the 
podium is not as springy as it once 
was. Yet he is as trim in figure and 
assured in command as ever, and 
there is no mistaking that firm, 
curving downbeat. Through the 
years the critics have complained 
of his showmanship, his transcrip- 
tions, his touching up of scores. 
They still do. But Stokowski has 
gone right on playing what he wants 
the way he wants, and he has never 
lacked for an audience. Now, after 
his years of post-Philadelphia wan- 
dering, he seems at last to have found 
his way home with the American 
Symphony Orchestra. One wishes 
him as many more years of conduct- 
ing as he desires, and perhaps a 
fanfare or two on the valve-trom- 
bone. 
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To reproduce great stereo 
music in your home, you need 
quality components, balanced 
and blended for maximum 
fidelity. Zenith console stereo 
brings you such components— 
built into luxurious, fine-furni- 
ture cabinetry. 





The Stereo Professional Record 
Changer is the finest. Massive. 
Heavy. And fully automated to 
play all record speeds with vir- 
tually no fluctuations. 
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Zenith's Micro-Touch? 2G 
Tone Arm is extra long and 
critically balanced for maxi- 
mum tracking and stereo sepa- 
ration. Its 2 gram weight and 
free-floating cartridge protect 
your records against wear and 
damage—even if the arm is ac- 
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BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 


The Molina. Mediterranean styled cabinet in 


cidentally dropped. The un- 
breakable Flex-Guard needle 
diis shaft is designed 

to keep the diamond 
stylus precisely 
aligned at all times. 








The solid-state, advanced de- 
sign tuner brings you exciting 
stereo FM radio as well as 
standard FM and AM. 





You can also enjoy stereo tapes. 
Zenith options* include 8-track 
stereo cartridge or stereo cassette 
tape players. 





The Ultraphonic Speaker Sys- 
tem is a masterpiece of acous- 
tical engineering. Eight speak- 
ers sealed in a full-width sound 
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Oak veneers or Pecan veneers and se 


What you should know 


before you buy stereo 


chamber create a true air-sus- 
pension system with breathtak- 
ing fidelity and range. You hear 
rich, resonant lows from two 
15-inch woofers; pure middle 
tones from two exponential 
horns; sharp, clear highs from 
four hard-cone tweeters. 





The solid-state, 14- transistor 
amplifier produces 320 watts of 
peak music power for the most 

spectacular sound 
in home 
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lect hardwood solids, Model Z966. *At extra cost. 


stereo. You get exceptional 
tonal fidelity with virtually no 
distortion. 





The Studio Control Panel com- 
mands the entire instrument. 
Pushbuttons select the playing 
mode. Treble and bass can also 
be separately adjusted. And you 
can change the musical “mood” 
from background level to bril- 
liant, at the twist of a dial. 


These high fidelity stereo com- 
ponents come to you built into 
a magnificent, all-wood cabinet 
of authentic period design . . . 
finished in the grand tradition 
of bench-made furniture. 


When you buy stereo, don't 
settle for less than Zenith. 
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k- by Wilfrid Sheed 
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* [oralizing about actors and ac- 
sses is as American as Cotton 
father. Every child knows which 

one took the pills and which one 

Bracked up the car, and how it was 

success that did it, or premature 

rape, or a pushy mother. Writings 

* y bout the stars thus tend to be 

‘thinly disguised moral tracts — 

- hagiography or demonology, take 

your pick. 

I - Before we get on with the cluck- 

Ps and preening, I suppose we'd 
ter say something about these 

20 E — which 
E 3 really not so 

p ich books as 
giorified bubble- 
um cards: some- 

thing to hoard 
and trade, lots of 

E photos of 

your favorites, 
and a text you 
E read without 
taking your eyes 
TtheLate Show. 
They belong on 
your shelf next to 
the bound copies 
E Sereen Gems. 

as E The Dietrich 

2 Ebook i is written in 

terms of manda- 

tory gush, That 
is the way you 
wr ite about Miss 
Dietrich. Her ca- 
reer comes through as a heartwarm- 
‘Ing saga of German grit. Of the 

p ky compulsion that keeps *'the 
Kraut” (as her friend Ernest Hem- 

"MM called her) on stage in the 

half-light under a ton of makeup 

you wil learn little here. This 


a 


ini iguing, self-satirizing lady has 
‘been flattened out as if she were 
the mother founder of a religious 
- order. 
— The Crawford book faces the 
. question, “What am I doing here?" 
pre. by inflating the subject's 
importance outrageously. Miss 
— Crawford's career is typically Ameri- 
The book tells us that ‘‘she 
- ijs American in that she projects 
_ enterprise, resiliency, and drive in 
E, her performances. She is also 
merican in that she haggs « on to 
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her gains," unlike, say, the French 
or the Chinese. What we don't 
learn here is that Joan Crawford 
movies are now a symbol of High 
Camp; or that Scott Fitzgerald once 
wrote of her: “Writing for her is 
difficult. She can't change her emo- 
tions in the middle of a scene with- 
out going through a sort of Jekyll 
and Hyde contortion of the face, so 
that when one wants to indicate that 
she is going from joy to sorrow, one 
must cut away and then cut back. 
Also, you can never give her such a 
stage direction as 
telling a lie, be- 
cause if you did, 
she would prac- 
tically give a rep- 
resentation of 
Benedict Arnold 


to the British." 

Viewed in this 
light, she assumes 
a certain interest. 
Al the same, 
there seems little 
point in solemnly 
laying out the 
plots of all her 
movies, many of 
which were dogs 
and turkeys which 
she just happened 
to be assigned to. 
There is little ar- 
tistic pattern to 
this, not even a tale of waste, as with 
Miss Dietrich; just a humdrum cata- 
logue of what her agent was able 
to drum up. 

The Monroe volume is mainly 
instructive for its samples of what 
passed for movie reviewing in the 
daily press of the period. Tags from 
Kate Cameron and Alton Cook (and 
if the names mean nothing to you, 
let's let it go at that) are appended 
to the synopses of the Monroe mov- 
ies: trivia piled upon trivia. The 
gentlemen trip all over themselves 
in oafish appreciation of Marilyn's 
“natural assets," *fcurved surfaces," 
“shapely gams,” and such. Her re- 
semblance to a force of nature is 
noted. Her unexpected gifts as a 
comedienne are constantly being re- 
discovered, sometimes by the same 
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E in our ice ud “thr roat, is 
the lush billboard prose that the 
critics seemed to pass among them, 
interchangeably. 

The Marx Brothers at the Movies 
is so much better than the other 
books that it really belongs in an- 
other review. There is some point 
in having a résumé of the Marx 
movies, partly just to hear those lines 
again, but partly because the broth- 
ers were artists: they stood for some- 
thing (in fact, they stood for just 
about anything, and don't you for- 
get it, Gottlieb). The authors em- 
phasize that the brothers were set 
in their ways by the time they got 
to Hollywood. They were already 
vaudeville veterans crowding -their 
forties, and although they learned 
to make concessions to the camera, 
there wasn’t much. they could do . 
about their personas. No doubt the © 
vulgarization of Hollywood in the 
late thirties hastened ‘their extinc- 
tion. 

Now for the moralizing, starting, 
of course, with Marilyn Monroe, the 
preacher’s delight. Her book kicks 
off with a standard bittersweet in- 
troduction by Mark Harris, all 
about the little waif who was kicked 
around by America and hounded to 
death by the press and the public. 
It is a reasonably moving presen- 
tation of the case, but we fans al- 
ready know it by heart. What would 
be more to the point would be a 
discussion of the contrary case put 
by Ezra Goodman in The Fifty Year 
Decline and Fall of Hollywood: that 
Miss Monroe grossly libeled her 
foster parents, that she lied repeat- 
edly about her miserable past, and 
that she methodically stepped on 
everybody who ever tried to help 
her. Mr. Goodman may, in his 
turn, have been romancing (the 
ruthlessness cliché vs. the victim 
cliché), but his piece was carefully 
documented and needs to be dealt 
with. He originally prepared it for 
Time magazine, which dropped it in 
favor of the sentimental version. 
Curiously enough, the intellectual 
community, pop-culture branch, 
has done the same thing. 

It seems possible that both ver- 
sions had some truth in them. Mari- 
lyn seems to have been the kind of 
person who is reluctant to tell about 
her past but who still manages to 
get it told, her way, in time for the 
early editions. If faces mean any- 
thing, Miss Monroe was quite the _ 
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| death by fatherly intellectuals, who 
have been conned by that spiritual 
look, or that lost look, or whatever 
a girl needs to get ahead. But then 
having gone and got, having thrust 


The Films of Joan Crawford 
by Lawrence J. Quirk 
(Citadel, $7.95) 


The Marx Brothers 
at the Movies 
by Burt Goldblatt and 
Paul D. Zimmerman 
(Putnam's, $5.95) 


The Films of Marilyn Monroe 
edited by Michael Conway 
and Mark Ricci 
(Citadel, $2.45) 


The Films of Marlene Dietrich 
by Homer Dickens 
(Citadel, $7.95) 





herself forward, like a neurotic stage 
mother, she found herself well and 


truly helpless. Because she had ab-. 


 solutely no talent. It was nice of 
the critics to keep digging up that 
comic gift and burying it again, but 
if it was there at all, it was an acci- 


dent: the result of morbid fear arid. 


embarrassment in front of the cam- 
era. I can't say I ever found her 
wide-eyed dither or dumb-genteel 
voice particularly amusing; on the 
contrary, it seemed cruel to laugh 
at them, and strange of her to ask 
us to. It seemed like a grim exercise 
in self-abasement and self-pity, a 
predatory attempt to capitalize on 
a defect, to make herself even more 
pathetic than she was. Such comic 
gifts I would rather not watch. 
Returning to Marlene Dietrich, 
one finds a career bracing in its 
toughness and self-reliance. To 
judge from the early snaps in the 
book, she seems to have been a 
plain girl: so she had the blessings 
of a slow incubation. It’s a dull 
thought but true that the slower you 
build your success the longer it 
seems to last. One thinks of Bing 
Crosby shooping ‘along with the 
Dixie Rhythm Boys, Bob Hope 
hoofing in Red, Hot and Blue, Archie 
Leach (Cary Grant) catching Mae 
West's eye as an acrobat. Unlike 
the Marilyn Monroes, who rush 
on the stage without having prepared 
anything, these performers have a 
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little go-getter, protected even in 


“one wonders whether the feebleness 
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jauntiness and stoicism, a sense that|| eyo — 


they can always hold the audience 
with something, a handstand or a 
soft-shoe. 

The Marx Brothers may have 
taken almost too much time emerg- 
ing. It is a sobering thought (and 
about time you tried one, Gottlieb, 
your beard is beginning to run) that 
had the talkies taken another five 
years in coming, the Marxes might 
not have adjusted to them at all. 
Their styles had already hardened 
by 1930. Older friends advise me 
that they were funnier on stage than 
ever they were in movies — a stag- 
gering thought. I wish that Messrs. 
Zimmerman and Goldblatt had 
given us a more personal view of the 
Hollywood years. Did the family 
élan weaken after they got out there? 
did Chico keep pace with his more 
sophisticated brothers? and so on. 
One career is hard enough to man- 
age. Three, these three at least, 
must have been impossible. Thus 












of their later movies had some extra- 
studio explánation. 

The.only moral of the Joan Craw- 
ford book is that in those days of 
more movies and more moviegoers, 


there was room for more stars, and 


survival was easier. This could open 
a tin mine for publishers: The Films | 
of Spring Byington, The Enigma of 
John Payne, Through-the Years With 
Bugs Bunny. B-books about B-movies. 








Short Reviews: Records 
by Herbert: Kupferberg 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9, “Choral” 
(Cluytens, Berlin Philharmonic; Sera- 
phim S-60079). A trace of sugar here 
and there, but nevertheless the best 
bargain Ninth yet offered. Fine 
sound and a remarkably good vocal 
quartet: Gre Brouwenstijn, Kerstin 
Meyer, Nicolai Gedda, and Freder- 


ick Guthrie. 


Berlioz: Requiem (Munch, Bavarian 
Radio Orchestra and Chorus; Deutsche 
Grammophon 139264/5). No recording 
can ever really capture this powerful, 
spacious work, but this does as well 
as any. | 


Chausson: Symphony in B-flat, Opus | 
20; Franck: Les Éolides (Ansermet, 
Suisse Romande; London 6540). Per- 
haps Chausson’s neglected sym- 
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Gift | Thoughtful, unique | 
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n “Christmas gift” for | - 
all ages. Wonderful for children, inspires | 


book collection. Beautiful, contemporary, 
whimsical, antique bookplate (Ex Libris) 
choices to be found in our catalogue. 
PHONE OR WRITE US TODAY for 
name of nearest dealer and free catalogue. 
Lifetime gift, lifetime thanks. 


Berliner & McGinnis 
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x DIFFERENT 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 


EVERY FORTNIGHT! n 
Here's the next best thing to a trip around the world— f 
a fascinating. gift—a great way of keeping informed! 
One year's subscription gives you assortment of famous | ——— 
newspapers from all over the free world, mailed direct | —— 
from its own country on date of issue, every other week |  — 
throughout the year. Such papers as Borneo Bulletin, f — 
Saigon Post, Irish Times, Manchester Guardian, — — 
Baghdad News, Calcutta Statesman. Specially selected, § 
informative issues. Invaluable for school children,” § - 
exciting for entire family! 26 newspapers. Gift card en= § 
closed, if you wish. Only $9.98 (outside U.S.—$10.98.) 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Check or m.o. 
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INTEGRATED HOUSING 
AS AN INVESTMENT 


M-REIT y MUTUAL REAL ESTATE 


INVESTMENT TRUST 


Objective: to invest in income-producing 
real estate in good neighborhoods 

and offer housing to all. 

P> Send for free prospectus. i 
———X — A— —  — a  —— a eae GE 
Morris Milgram Dept. AM 

Mutual Real Estate Investment Trust 

30 East 42 St., New York 10017 
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The Attorney General of the State of New York has not 
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M Maurice Chevalier at 80 (Epic FXS- 
— 15117). This is recent, rather than 
N- vintage Chevalier; the spirit is 
E pos. but the material is weak. 
; E renes half-English. 


Henze: Sicilian Muses; Moralities 
- (Composer conducting Dresden State Or- 
— chestra and Kreuzchor and Leipzig Ge- 
E c wandkau: Orchestra; Deutsche Grammo- 
- phon 139374). Hans Werner Henze 
s in a light and lyric mood; the Si- 
 Gilian songs, taken from Virgil's 
Eclogues, are particularly engaging. 


m 


in 


e ‘he Memoirs of Willie the Lion Smith 
(RCA Victor LSP-6016). An old-line 
“rag estime and sporting house pianist 

talks and plays about the old days. 
flavorsome for a while, but two 
E». are a little much. 


St auss: Violin-Piano Sonata in E-flat; 
I espighi: Violin-Piano Sonata in B 
- Minor (Vladimir Weisman, violin, and 
- Eleanor Hancock, piano; Nonesuch H- 
k^ 120). Two romantic violin sona- 
- from somewhat unlikely sources. 
E. A welcome excursion from the 
+ 
standard repertory. Both are well 
played by an: American duo. 
Í T St travinsky: The Rite of Spring (Y evgeny 
Svetlanov, U.S.S.R. Symphony Orchestra; 
a A felodiya-Angel SR-40063). The Rus- 
| sians, after years of depriving them- 
selves of this music, play it with more 
exuberance than finesie. Still, it’s 
| E exciting to hear in this resounding 
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p recording. 
“Ve rdi: Rigoletto (MacNeil, Grist, 
E Jedda, Molinari Pradelli conducting 


Eime Opera; Angel SCL-3718). Some 
Y - strong singing, especial from 
- Gedda, who makes a strikingly virile 

Band debonair Duke.. But Molinari 
Pradelli’s stiff and unvarying con- 
. ducting produces a general feeling 

E _of heaviness. 
k 3 E uis: Akrata, Pithoprakta; Pender- 
E ES Capriccio for Violin and Orchestra, 
.. De Natura Sonoris (Foss, Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, Paul &ukofsky, violin; None- 
2 “such H-71201). A solid example of 
E: what they are up to these days, with 
_ Xenakis’ Akrata an especially arrest- 
E. 2 ing piece — staccato fanfares and 
= bursts of wind instrument sounds 
= that justify their own patterns of 

EC existence. 
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~ Sh ort Reviews: E Books 
by Phoebe Adams 





S. C. U. M. Manifesto by Valerie 
Solanas. Olympia, 75 cents. Miss 
Solanas, founder and only known 
member of the Society for Cutting 
Up Men, is the young woman who 
shot Andy Warhol. She has been 
locked up as mentally incompetent, 
and her daft diatribe against men 
appears with a long foreword in 
which her publisher attempts to 
justify printing this nonsense by 
claiming that it will contribute to 
the understanding of violence in 
our society. A check with psychi- 
atric authority reveals that the book 
contains nothing unusual, given the 
author's particular kind of sickness, 
and is of no value for understanding 
anything except the publisher's de- 
sire to make some money. 


Millais and the Ruskins by Mary 
Lutyens. Vanguard, $8.50. The 
tale of John Ruskin’s matrimonial 
incompetence has been told before, 
but not with such extensive quota- 
tion from the letters of everybody 
involved. Pre-Raphaelite soap opera 
of the highest order. 


Legends of Our Time by Elie Wiesel. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $5.95. 
These reminiscences, reflections, and 
stories arise out of Mr. Wiesel’s boy- 
hood experiences in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. ‘There is no disputing 
the horror of what he endured. 
There is some question whether his 
eloquent but highly subjective writ- 
ing can serve more than his private 
therapeutic purpose. 


Mrs. Parkinson's Law by C. North- 
cote Parkinson. Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.95. Mr. Parkinson does not really 
look too well in drag. 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, edited 
by Emily Morison Beck. Little, 
Brown, $15.00. The revised four- 
teenth edition of John Bartlett's 


great work is the better for useful 


new material and the pruning of 
certain withered laurels. 


A History of the Vikings by Gwyn 
Jones. Oxford, $10.00. Mr. Jones 
is an engaging writer, a formidable 
scholar, and a born detective who 
obviously enjoys sorting fact from 
probability from legend from plain 
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fied all these elements, "de mercifully — Y. 
keeps them, so that the reader is not 
deprived of a number of great, but 
unhappily false, tales in the course 
of learning the -discoverable truth 
about the Scandinavian traders and 
raiders and settlers whose enter- 
prises carried them from Spain to 
the North Cape, and from Con- 
stantinople to Labrador. ‘The in- 






. fluence of Scandinavia deserves more 


attention than it commonly gets 
from historians, and Mr. Jones's 
book has been: needed for years. 


Herod and Mariamne by. Pár Lager- 
kvist. Knopf, $4.95. Mr. Lager- 
kvist’s novels are always tightly con- 
densed, stripped of every distraction 
and excrescence, bare as the skeleton 
at the feast and with something of 
the same sinister ambiguity. ‘This 
latest one is, disappointingly, more 
bald than disturbing. 


Seven Glorious Days, Seven Fun-filled 
Nights by Charles Sopkin. Simon 
and Schuster, $5.95. Mr. Sopkin, 
who spent an entire week watching 
television and found out that it's no 
good, is hereby awarded the Hair 
Shirt medal with Burdock Cluster 
for excessive suffering in the per- 
formance of redundant duty. 


The Rector and the Rogue by W. A. 
Swanberg. Scribner's, $4.95. The 
rogue was a practical joker who, in 
1880, perpetrated a truly superb 
running gag on a solemn clergyman, 
an Irish saloon keeper, and half the 
innocent bystanders in New York 
City. - Mr. Swanberg has recon- 
structed the aífair amusingly, but 
has been unable to get much of a 
grip on the prankster's character. 
The fellow remains dim, except for 
an odd resemblance to Baron Corvo; 
he liked choirboys and phony aris- 
tocratic ancestry. 


The Joys of Yiddish by Leo Rosten, 
McGraw-Hill, $10.00. The jokes, 
wisecracks, folklore, and historical 
oddments tucked in among the defi- 
nitions would justify a stranger 
project than this Yiddish-English 
dictionary, which the world may not 
need quite as desperately as Mr. 
Rosten thinks. 'There is, inciden- 
tally, no provision for looking up 
the Yiddish equivalent of an English 
word, which suggests that linguistic 
instruction is not really what the 
author has in mind. | 
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Weyerhaeuser High Yield Forestry: 


A new way to produce 33% more wood. Crop after crop. Forever. 


It's the most advanced concept in for- 
estry since we introduced tree farming 
26 years ago. 

Under this plan, skilled men accelerate 
forest growth. They fertilize the soil, har- 
row the forest floor, sow new crops by air 
and thin out weaker trees to spur growth in 
more vigorous ones. They will do this on 
millions of acres to speed growth. 

Ultimately, all seed used to plant new 
crops will come from genetically superior 
trees grown by our scientists in seed 
orchards. These genetic marvels will cre- 
ate the new High Yield Forest. It will be 


made up of super trees that grow taller. 
stronger, faster. 

This plan wasn't born overnight. We 
were able to initiate High Yield Forestry 
in 1967 because of 25 years of continuing 
research. 

The program is just in time. Wood 
needs are soaring, yet tree-growing land 
is shrinking. America must grow more 
WOOd on every acre of timberland to sup- 
ply the future. 

Thats what High Yield Forestry is all 
about. To learn more, write to us at Box 
A-88, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 
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POLAROID® 


The unselfish 





self-indulgence 


AUTOMATIC 


LAND CAMERA 


If you decide to treat yourself 
to this camera, don't feel too 
guilty about it. 

Sure, it costs about $160 (plus 
a bit more if you want the spe- 
cial portrait and close-up attach- 
ments). But think of all the joy 
you'll spread. 

You can make beautiful color 
close-ups of your wife. (Since 
you get your prints in seconds. 
you can keep shooting until 


e ye 





you're sure you've captured The 
Real Her.) And you can create 
angelic portraits of the kids for 
Grandma. 

Next time you have people 
over for dinner, you can treat 
them to glamorous black-and- 
white pictures, made without 
flash. (The transistorized shutter 
makes automatic time exposures 
up to 10 seconds.) 

A Zeiss Ikon single-window 


s 


tange- and viewfinder automat 
cally corrects for parallax an 
field size. This model has a sha’ 
triplet lens and four exposü 
ranges. The body is all-métal,* 

a brushed chrome finish. Ti. 
flashgun is included; you'll sen 
every relative home on Thank 


giving with a fistful of pictures. 


So go ahead. Indulge. In tl 
finest automatic camera Polaro: 
has ever made. 
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John R. Everett 


o More Vietnams? Part 2 
=dwin Reischauer, Stanley Hoffmann, 
ames C. Thomson, Jr. and others 





FIUINDERBIRD 
ALWAYS GAVE YOU 
THE MOON AND IHE STARS... 


FOR 1969 
THUNDERBIRD GIVES YOU 
THE SUN. 


Take a new way to the sun: push the button 
opening Thunderbird’s optional sliding 
sunroof. Go the Bird's way of long, low 
exterior design, interior décor to match every 
shade of opinion about luxury, power to 
answer all demands. Among personal-luxury 
cars only the Bird offers a choice of rooflines, 
body styles and seating arrangements. 

Go Thunderbird for all this. And heaven, too. 
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THUNDERBIRD enis: 





“Mr. Moss, what do you like best 
about our country?” 


Stirling Moss, famed British racer: 

"| reckon the first thing | noticed about your 
phones is the way you can carry them around while 
you're talking...the little pocket in the back, | mean 
in your standard model. And no matter how many 
numbers you've got to dial, your system rarely fouls 
up. You get the number at the first go. 

"From my point of view, that's pretty unusual. 


YOUR 
NYWHERE ANYIEEHING 


“San Francisco, 
Nancy Sinatra, 
and your telephones.” 





You've got to use somebody else’s phone system 
before you realize how lucky you Yanks are.” 

Our nationwide network has some other things 
going for it too, Mr. Moss. In most countries, they use 
a phone just to get their voice from one place to 
another. Over the American telephone network, 
people talk, machines talk, pictures go back and 
forth. Anything goes—instantly—anytime, anywhere. 
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You can continuously acquire valuable Book-Dividends like these as a member of the S 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB j 


Begin by choosing any of these sets [320.7% 
FOR ONLY $] A VOLUME 


... IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 





BERNARD MERNAXD 
SHAW 


SHAW 


COMPLETE ODMPLETI 
Lave 
WITH 

PREP ACES 


PLAY 
SITR 
PREP ACS 


FLAPS 
With 
CARE ACES 





469. THE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MEDICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR HOME USE. Edited by 


ROBERT E. ROTHENBERG, M.D, 


Retail price $50 
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VOMGLETE: OM ETE 


560. BERNARD SHAW 
Complete Plays 
with Prefaces 


Retail price $45 
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321. THE WORLD 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by 
G. B, LEVITAS 


Retail price $17.50 
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THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club choices within a year at the special members’ prices 
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404. THE SECOND 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Retail prices, if bought 
separately, total $39 


NOW COMPLETE—THIS GREAT 10-VOLUME HISTORY 
If you prefer, choose this set for only $1.50 a volume 
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367. THE READER'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
Second edition 
Illustrated 


Retail price $14.95 


281. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
The War Years 
by CARL SANDBURG 
Illustrated 


Retail price $40 
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total $14.50 


Retail price $15 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


BH OBVIOUS PURPOSE of this sug- 
gested trial is to have you discover, 
by actual experience, the extraordinary 
opportunity you will have to acquire a 
well-rounded library at little cost— 
through the Club’s unique Book-Divi- 
dend system. The system is simple: If 
you continue after this trial, for every 
Club Selection—or Alternate—you buy, 
you will earn a Book-Dividend Credit. 
Each Credit, upon payment of a nomi- 
nal sum, will entitle you to a fine 
library volume, which you may choose 
from over a hundred titles. 


year. Second, the Club’s prices to 
^k HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? members average 20% below retail mns, e A dicas p piai iin TT 
A portion of the amount members pay prices. Finally, and perhaps most im- m 
for the books they buy is accumulated portant, the Club's unique method of FT D 5. ng R hls Ponda deokeveda T uto duce CC .. [8-29] 
and invested in entire editions of valu- operation insures you against miss- Site d oum 
able books and sets through special ing the new books you fully intend AOE us occae LAETI oes T. or Zip... aye o 


contractual arrangements with the 
publisher in each case. These are the 


Club's Book-Dividends, and members 
are free to choose among them. Since 
the inauguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, nearly $450,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been earned 
and received by members through 
this unique plan. 


* GOOD SENSE * No less impor- 
tant than this almost incredible library- 
building plan are three other long- 
proved benefits of membership. First, 
members have a wide choice among 
the best new books—at least 200 a 


to read, but so often fail to read sim- 
ply through oversight or overbusyness. 


Retail price : 
Retail price $113 etail price $14.45 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 A8-12 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me the library set or sets—up to six 
volumes—whose number(s) I have indicated in the boxes 
below, billing me $1.00 for each volume ($1.50 a volume if 
I select the 10-volume Story of Civilization). I agree to pur- 
chase at least three monthly Selections—or Alternates— 
during the first year I am a member, Members’ prices for 
these books average 20% less than retail prices. I have 
the right to cancel my membership any time after buying 
these three books. If I continue after this trial, I will 
earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy under the system described at left. (A 
postage and mailing charge is added to all shipments.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two or more 
books at a special combined price. Such purchases are 
counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER(S) IN BOXES THE SET OR SETS YOU WANT 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 
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Making Peace at Paris: 
E à 

A Special Report 

> 1 the Negotiations 


by Ross Terrill 


[he ATLANTIC this month devotes its 
tire Reports section to this account of 
how the Paris peace negotiations began 
x h pragr ess toward an accommodation. 
dr. Terrill, an Australian journalist 
d. political sctentist who has written 
ively about the Far East and Com- 
unist countries, made five visits to Paris 
this assignment, 
| © : 
EI Like musicians with fingers stuck 
the keys, the negotiators spent 
the entire summer on a single chord. 
aen the leaves began to fall in 
Ox ober, they struck the same notes 
ne hey had when the fresh buds ap- 


tini ied, the themes were ingeniously 
reworked, but for five months the 
action never started, the full cast 
rem ained backstage, some of the 
at dience filtered away. ‘We are 
not discouraged, " said Averell Harri- 
peu *We expected this obstinacy 
n the part of the Americans," said 
Suan Thuy. 
But what did they really feel? 
wi at is the plot, and what are the 
tones, of this drama? When the 
be ombing stopped, the real bargain- 
ing began. How did Washington 
pe Hanoi arrive at this point; where 
o they go from here? 
p “Jean Lacouture wrote in his biog- 
ohy of Ho Chi Minh: “The year 
sai 4953. saw rise to the surface in France 
an dtoe seis desire to have fin- 


ished with the distant and doubtful 
expedition in Indo-China.” ‘The 
French government recognized the 
mood, yet vowed that the end to the 
affair would come in the form of 
victory. Foreign Minister Bidault 
saw light at the end of the tunnel: 
“The Viet Minh is at its last gasp.” 
Many Frenchmen see history re- 
peating itself. ‘They see a collapse 
of U.S. “will? to continue long 
enough to outlast Ho Chi Minh, an 
old fox with half a century of revo- 
lutionary experience. They see the 
United States increasingly isolated, 
as France became by 1954. They 
see the gut realities of national 
struggle once more outweighing in 
importance the ideological formality 
according to which the war is a 
vital battle between *the West" and 
“Communism.” They see the do- 
mestic social and political crisis 
within the United States as a repeat 
of their own sad experience during 
the Indochina and Algerian wars. 
They urge the United States to 
“settle? now, before the choices 
become even more unpleasant than 
they are already; just as France 
could have done better to settle at 
Rangoon in 1952, or in 1953 when 
Ho made a peace offer through the 
Swedish journalist Lofgren, than to 
have hung on and suffered Dien- 
bienphu. 

They see the summer of 1968 as 
the beginning of the end of that 
combination of idealism and busi- 
ness management which is the 
American Empire. To start on the 
road to a settlement with the Viet- 
namese Communists, the argument 
goes, is to give up the crusader’s con- 
ception of the world on which post- 
war U.S. foreign policy has often 
been based. Did not General Gavin 
testify that U.S. intervention in 
Vietnam was evolv 28: 
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when a “simple vision of the world - 
. . . in terms of good guys and bad 
guys" prevailed in Washington? 
While the French saw the Geneva | 
Accords of 1954 as the end of a. 
historical phase of empire in E 
Washington, according to Gavin, © 
saw Geneva in ideological terms. . 
“We had the feeling," he wrote of 
the Geneva period, “that the French 
had not only failed in combat, but 
that now they were about to let down. 
the team." Senator Lyndon Johnson E 
said during the Geneva conference: _ 
“We stand in clear danger of being — 
left naked and alone in a hostile 
world." Those who saw the Geneva _ 
Accords as an ideological reverse | 
rather than as a historical necessity 
thus set their feet, however unwit- —— 
tingly, on the path of a new, ae 
American empire in Indochina. ET 
Those who misunderstood what 
happened to the French in 1954 are 
fated to a similar experience in 1969.18 
That is one view. According to _ 
the Administration, though, history | SON 
is in no sense repeating itself, for the 
United States is not colonialist in É 
its Asian *presence"; it is in the 
East to protect principles, not inter- 
ests. President Johnson correctly 
detected the shift of the nerve center. E. 
of world struggle from Europe to. ae 
Asia, and despite his NATO allies’ - 
failure to take a stand with the 
United States, his lonely patience 
will be vindicated. As Walt Rostow . 
told a visitor: “It is on this spot. 
[Vietnam] that we have to break the 
liberation war — Chinese style." In 
this view, the world is a single con- | 
text. In one decade the issue Age 
focused in one region, later in an- . 
other, but always the contours of a 
“West versus Communism” contest _ 
are decisive. Free men everywhere 
have the right and duty to A 
feminis. anywhere. The 5 war 
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It took Rover engineers six years, 
starting from scratch, to design the 
Rover 2000. In that time we did a 
lot of thinking about how to keep a 
driver from dozing at the wheel. 

We attacked the problem from 
several different angles. 1) Make driving 
exciting enough to hold the driver’s 
interest. 2) Don’t strain his vision to the 
point of fatigue. 3) Give him plenty of 
fresh air—without getting him so cold he 
turns numb or so warm he becomes 
groggy. 4) Don’t strain his back, neck, 
legs, or shoulders to the point of 
- weariness. 5) Don't create an environ- 
ment that is so over-insulated it dulls 
the driver's perception. 


the Sandman 


Making you feel needed. 

The results? 1) The Rover 2000 - 
doesn’t drive itself. The steering is 
positive. Light, but not over-delicate. It 
makes you pay attention. Turn the 
wheel to the left a fraction and the car 
Starts to point in that direction. 

As for the brake and accelerator 
pedals, there is nothing lazy about their 
response either. They aren’t twitchy 
or skittish, but you can’t dawdle a foot 
on either without noticeable effect. 

To top it off, you get to shift for yourself. 


Keeping your eyes open. 

2) There is no chrome glaring in 
your eyes. The instruments are designed 
not to make you squint. Against the 
current fashion, we deliberately installed 
a ribbon-type speedometer because it 
is less confusing to read, and deliberately 
placed it to reduce the difficulty most 
people have in re-focusing from road to 
instrument. 


Fresh air clears the head. 

3) We installed a face level fresh- 
air blower that is totally independent 
of the car’s basic heating and ventilating 
systems. That means you can warm 


your feet to your heart’s content and still fst 


have cold air on your face without 
letting in snow, rain or excessive street 
noise. It also means you can drive 


with the windows closed in summer 
without suffocating. 

The air intake, incidentally, is 
well above the exhaust of other traffic— 
so it won’t asphyxiate you. 


Improving your position. 

We devised orthopedically 
correct bucket seats that are infinitely 
adjustable to the length of your legs 
and the curve of your spine. They have, 
in addition, built-in sockets for fitted 
headrests. 

We also made an extra-short 
steering column that is hinged so the 
wheel can be tilted to permit short 
people to see over it or tall peope to 
make room for their knees. 


The feel of going someplace. 

5) The ride, which is probably 
as stable as you can find in a car—is not 
one tiny bit mushy. So, you feel the 
road. Not like in a truck that bucks and 
bounces with every bump. Not like in 
one of those rubber-tired rolling living 
rooms that pitch and roll and dip like 
a ship at sea. But like it is. Like you're 
driving a real car. 


You still have to live right. 

All this is very definitely helpful 
in keeping you awake—and consequently 
alive. It is, however, no guarantee. If 
you eat too much or sleep too little, if 
you drink at all, or if you drive yourself 
too far without a break—you'll proba- 
bly start to doze no matter what kind of 
a car you're in. 

But if you're sensible enough to 
have read this far, you're probably much 
too sensible to do any of those other 
things. In which case, you probably ought 
to be driving a Rover 2000. 

That, of course, is for you to 
decide. We can only tell you the facts as 
far as they go and state our opinion 
as far as that goes. If you want to know 
more—come in or call your Rover dealer. 
Or, write: British Leyland Motors, Inc., 
111 Galway Place, Teaneck, N.J. 07666. 
We promise not to put you to sleep. 


—  a—— 


the Rover 2000 


Heard about the Roverseas Delivery Plan? The same money it costs to buy a new Rover over here 
may buy you a new Rover in England and cover your transatlantic air fare, too. 
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| Distillery 
3 Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 
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E. Oftimes a good host finds him- 
self caught on the horns of what 
call the hospitality dilemma. 
_ For about the same cost to 

the family exchequer he can 

- serve more drinks—of inexpen- 

‘sive whiskey. Or fewer drinks— 
of the finest whiskey obtainable. 

. So the question naturally arises: 

E vhich is the key to hospitality, 

quantity or quality? 

23 — Im reminded of the quandary 

ofthe Kentucky gambler brought 
tc court for using loaded dice. 

"Thinking to offer the gambler 

kbit of his own medicine, the 

judge declared: "I'll roll these 
3 e right now. If a seven or 
eleven comes up, you get 60 
ys in jail. If not, you go free. 

V Will you bet?" 
Biden the odds, the 
gambler judiciously replied: 

= “Your Honor, I suggest that we 

E give up gambling." 

_ Hospitality is legendary in my 
E. of the country. But to our 
Kentucky way of thinking, you 
10nor your guest more by an 
adequate serving of the best the 
flov se affords than by an over- 
f owing abundance of the least. 
At our family distillery the 

f O1 D FITZGERALD cork may be 
drawn at will, yet seldom is. We 
feel that immoderate sharing of 
product with friends and 
isitors would be the mark, not 

of a generous host, but of a 

| A th thoughtless one. 

__ For years we have advertised 

| Ow FITZGERALD as "Your Key 
"To Hospitality". Happily the 
key works both ways. You can 

2 erve and display with pride the 

most expensively made Bourbon 

in Kentucky . . . and probably 

n the world. And the extra fla- 
A or and pleasure of OLD Frrz 
u Ed waives the need for extra 


— To good hosts everywhere I 
— recommend OLD FITZGERALD, 
either Original Bond or Prime 
Straight, as the key to end your 
hospitality dilemma. 


: Your Key to & Hospitality 


— Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
S 300 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
LA Made in U.S.A. 
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will lead, in this view, to a Korean 
type of settlement, with South Viet- 
nam free at last to continue its anti- 
Communist course, and to prosper, 
without aggression from the North 
or subversion from within. 

There are men who, despite the 
five months of impasse at the talks, 
retained a belief in a negotiated 
settlement leading to an outcome 
different from both these. Harriman 
is one of them. He has been some- 
thing of a dove on the war ever 
since John F. Kennedy made him 
Ambassador-at-Large, and later As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs. But more impor- 
tant, he, unlike some in Hanoi and 
in Washington, believes deeply in 
the art of diplomacy. No crusader, 
no respecter of conventional wisdom, 
he cuts through to the essentials of 
a problem, fixes his mind on the 
general lines of a workable solution, 
and fights for it. These qualities were 
all evident in his triumph at Geneva 
in 1962, when he steered the United 
States to the Laos Accords. Of 


those Accords President Kennedy 


said: “They are a heartening indi- 
cation that difficult and at times 
seemingly insoluble international 
problems can in fact be solved by 
patient diplomacy." In Paris Harri- 
man tried, against formidable diff- 
culties, to.repeat the Laos accom- 
plishment. 


II 


Each great Western capital has 
its own *Asia." In London *' Asia" 
means primarily the Asian part of 
the Commonwealth, which speaks 
English, which British colonels, trad- 
ers, missionaries know and chat 
about in British clubs and drawing 
rooms. Paris knows another Asia. 
No Indians and Malays in baggy 
English trousers, as in London. 
Nor a preponderance of Taiwanese, 
South Koreans, Filipinos, of the 
faithful “new Asia" which Lyndon 
Johnson has so warmly embraced, 
as in Washington. Aste means more 
or less Indochina. 

Most of the DRV delegation are 
no strangers to Paris. ‘They count 
French scholars and journalists who 
follow Vietnamese affairs among 
their friends, and with a sure touch 
they can direct a foreigner to good 
Parisian restaurants. At dinner 


tables there are people who know 
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the first in 1917, the last in 1946. 
The French Clorimranist Party has 
a special tradition of association with 
Vietnamese revolutionaries. It was 
France, not the U.S.S.R., that was 
the cradle of the Vietnamese Com- 
munist movement. Ho Chi Minh 
was a founding member of the 
French CP, and when he went to 
Moscow for conferences of the Com- 
intern in the 1920s, it was as a 
delegate of the French CP. 

True to the French imperial con- 
cept of *assimilation" (as opposed 
to the concept of “indirect rule" 
more frequently applied by the 
British), the community of Viet- 
namese who live in Paris seem to 
have married themselves intimately 
to the city. France embraces the 
Vietnamese, upon the condition that 
they embrace French culture and 
language, which many Vietnamese 
are proud to do. Ho himself once 
exclaimed to Jean Lacouture: “If 
you knew with what passion I 
re-read each year Victor Hugo and 
Michelet.” On another occasion, 
after Sainteny, prince of French Old 
Indochina hands, had returned to 
Hanoi as French Delegate General in 
1954, Ho spotted him at a reception 
given by an Eastern European coun- 
try. He crossed the room to greet 
Sainteny with both arms out- 
stretched. Then, turning to Lavrit- 
chev, the Soviet Ambassador, Ho 
suggested that a few words in French 
would bé appropriate. Embarrassed, 
Lavritchev was unable to comply. 
Whereupon Ho laughed and ex- 
claimed: “He doesn’t know French? 
How peculiar P? 

Most Parisian Vietnamese are op- 
posed to Communism, yet they 
deeply respect “Uncle Ho." ‘They 
simply love their own country. ‘Their 
national history is almost a religion, 
with its own myths, scriptures, 
and ceremonies. At the same time, 
they find Paris an agreeable place in 
which to dream the dreams of their 
country. 

One morning this summer I was 
talking with Tran Van Huu, Premier 
of the Saigon government, 1950— 
1951, under Bao Dai. He was show- 
ing me communications he had re- 
ceived fron Ho Chi Minh and 


Nguyen Huu Tho, president of the 
NLF, and relating conversation with 
Pham Van Dong, Prime Minister of 
the DRV. A group of Vietnamese — 
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The shamefully luxurious stereo. 


There are certain things in this world that are 
just not for ordinary people. Shamefully luxu- 
rious things. Uncommonly pleasant things. Like 
the Ampex 985A Music Center. 


For people who want the luxury of fine cabi- 
netry and know that true high fidelity stereo 
can be achieved only in a component system. 


Stereo FM, FM/AM receiver and built-in stereo 
tape recorder so you can record your favorite 


music right off the air. Or listen to your music, 
on tape, with the magnificence and clarity of 
sound you'd expect only at the concert hall. 


Designed and precision manufactured in the 
U.S.A. by Ampex Corporation, the name found 
in virtually every professional recording studio, 


Extraordinary features include automatic, in- 
stant tape threading; automatic tape reverse; 
sensitive pause control; unique fine tuning 
scale; two omnidirectional dynamic micro- 
phones; exquisite oiled walnut cabinet with 
sliding, hidden tambour doors; acoustically 
matched oiled walnut speakers. 


All for a mere six hundred dollars. * 


Shamefully luxurious? Others may think so, but 
you'll Know better. 


For particulars, write Ampex Corp., Dept. 540, 
205 W. Touhy 

Ave., Park Ridge, 

III. 60068 





* Manufacturer's suggested list price, 
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Can you imagine any Christmas 
gift more welcome than a Polar- 
oid Color Pack Camera? The 


only problem is, which? 


Under $50. Same great 


film, same electric eye, same fast 
loading as the more expensive 
Polaroid Color Pack Cameras. 
Same fun, too: color prints in a 
minute, black-and-white in sec- 
onds. 
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Under $80. A lot of gift 


for the money. It has a super- 
imposed-image range- and view- 
finder, and a feature that used to 
be available only on the highest- 
priced model: an electronic shut- 
ter that lets you shoot black-and- 
white pictures indoors without 
flash! 
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Under $100 buys a sophis- 
ticated camera that can make full 
use of the Polaroid Portrait Kit, 
Close-up Kit, cloud filter and 
other accessories. Has a foldaway 
range- and viewfinder. A very im- 
pressive gift. 


l Under $130. Deluxe ide 


and out. All-metal body, brushed 
chrome finish. Like all the higher- 
priced models, it has the famous 
electronic shutter that makes 
automatic time exposures up to 
10 seconds. 


Under $160, with a flash- 
gun included. This is the very fin- 


est automatic camera Polaroid 
has ever produced. There’s even a 
superb Zeiss Ikon single-window 
range- and viewfinder which auto- 
matically corrects for parallax 
and field size. 

Isn't there someone you'd really 
like to wow? 


"Polaroid" and “Swinger’®  *suggested list price 


m e 





For $24.95; you can give .— 
the Big Swinger. 15-second black- — 
and-white pictures as big as the — 
higher-priced cameras. Loads ^ 
fast, makes great close-ups, stops —.— 
action. You - 
couldn't 
even buy 
it last 


Christmas! 
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through the Saigon 
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The negotiations 





entered from another room, and he 
introduced them as “‘visitors from 
Saigon.” In the same room, Mai 
Van Bo, chief of the DRV Mission 
in Paris, has visited more than once. 
Huu receives invitations to functions 
given by Xuan Thuy for friends on 
the fringes of the peace talks. Such 
a triumph of national feeling over 
ideological form is a commonplace 
in Paris. I even came upon cases of 
students from South Vietnam, in 
Paris on scholarships arranged 
government, 
amicably in touch with the DRV 
Mission, to get “‘fresh information 
about our country." 

An hour's drive from the center 
of Paris, in a tree-lined street named 
after General Leclerc — one of the 
more distinguished of the French 


- leaders in Indochina — sits a sprawl- 


ing villa, comfortable if a little 
shabby, enclosing a gravel courtyard 
now given over to a volleyball 
court, with a small gate in the high 
front wall as entrance. Here live 
the DRV delegation, together with 
their staff, a group of DRV journal- 


CAT 





ists, cien and Other helpers The - 
men on the volleyball court often 
include someone from the delegation, 
especially if it is Wednesday after- 
noon. The talks with the United 
States are Wednesday morning, and 
the Vietnamese return to their 
communal haven tense and ex- 
hausted, relieved to change pace 
completely, spending at volleyball 
the aggression they carefully with- 
hold in the sessions. 


Timeless air 

Soon after the talks began in 
May, the Vietnamese moved from 
the Hotel Lutetia in the Boulevard 
Raspail, partly, they said, because 
of the cost and partly to make it 
possible to eat Vietnamese food. 
Now at this villa owned by the 
French CP they have created a 
commune of some sixty people, 
some women among them (other 
reasons are given by French ob- 
servers for the switch; faced with a 
choice of being bugged by the 
French government or the FCP, 
said one, the Vietnamese chose the 
latter). ‘(The atmosphere is quite un- 
like that of an embassy, more like 
a boarding school or a guesthouse 


——————, 
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if you can get it. 
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At around $9.00 a fifth 
how could a store be out of it? 
Because some stores can't get 
it, and those that do can't get 
much. It takes a long time to 
produce a bottle of Master- 
piece. And that slows us down. 
So the best we can do is just 
keep it coming in from Canada 
in trickles. If you find some, 
it will make a fine gift. Espe- 
cially in that plush red gift 
box. We're sorry it's so hard 
to get. But after all, what 
makes Canadian Masterpiece 
great is what makes it scarce. 


CANADIAN WHISKY * A BLEND * 80 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY CALVERT DIST. CO., N. Y. C. 
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cg cp c apad RE 
in Eidem xi Sandals and open 
shirts are worn; people sit and 
loiter around as peasants do; there 
is that timeless air of Vietnamese 
community life. Certainly there is 
none of the regimented, political 
spirit you find in a comparable 
Chinese establishment (it is present 
par excellence in the Chinese Em- 
bassy in Paris, where the officials in 
their tunics bear themselves like 
firemen, breastplated with the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung, confront- 
ing with grim determination the 


flames of revisionism or imperialism " 


which they seem to expect the 
visitor to bring with him). No little 
red books, no “cult of personality,” 
no exercises in political gymnastics. 
The portraits on the walls are more 
likely to be of buffalo boys than of 
Ho Chi Minh or Pham Van Dong. 

A stout and scruffy retinue of 
workers from the FCP hang around 
the villa, guarding its gate, serving 
as drivers. Curious as to the relations 
between them and the Vietnamese, 
I asked two of the Frenchmen as 
they drove me to Orly what they 
talk about in the courtyard during 
the sunny afternoons; later I asked 
some Vietnamese the same question. 
The answers were the same: not 
politics, not the Talks, but their re- 
spective war experiences, especially 
the quirks of American military style 
and tactics. In.the car I also asked 
one of the Frenchmen if the Viet- 
namese were not rather soft, no 
match for the Americans in nego- 
tiation. He turned his head around 
from the front seat in an emphatic 
gesture: You're wrong. They are 
tough. ‘Their toughness lies in their 
obstinacy.” 


III 


The headquarters of the U.S. 
delegation lies in another world. 
Averell Harriman receives his visi- 
tors in a palatial room, overlooking 
the majesty of the Place de la 
Concorde. It is scattered with 
chairs, thickly carpeted in olive 
green, with a Queen Anne sideboard 
deep against one wall, a complex 
phone apparatus beside a massive 
desk. A photo of President Johnson 
faces the desk; but it is far back 
into the room, and full-length; it 
does not look into Harriman’s eyes 
the way LBJ portraits in many U.S. 
Embassies do. Cyrus Vance presides 
in an only slightly smaller room, 
brisk and efficient. One could be 
pardoned for supposing that the U.S. 


Years 
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IF YOU PREFER BOOKS ABOUT 
REAL PEOPLE AND REAL EVENTS 


345. THE MONEY GAME. 
** Adam Smith.'' Pub- 
lisher's ed. $6.95 


152. THE RIGHT PEOPLE. 
Stephen Birmingham. 
Publisher's ed. $10.00 


122. THE NEW INDUS- 
TRIAL STATE. John 
Kenneth Galbraith. 
Publisher's ed. $6.95 


17. THE COLUMBIA- 
VIKING DESK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Publisher's 
edition $9.95 





VIKING DESK 


292. THE BEATLES. 
Hunter Davies. 
Publisher's ed. $6.95 


239. TOLSTOY. Henri 
Troyot. Pub. ed. $7.95 


VIKING 


ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
THE COLUMBIA 


DESK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


158. BETWEEN PARENT 
& CHILD. Dr. Haim 
Ginott. Pub. ed. $4.95 


88. THE CASE AGAINST 

CONGRESS. Drew Pear- 
son and Jack Anderson. 
Publisher’s ed. $5.95 


184. THE COMMITTEE. 
Walter Goodman. 
Publisher’s ed. $10.00 


203. THE ENGLISH. 
David Frost and An- 
tony Jay. Publisher's 
edition $5.95 


163. THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, 1914-1944. 
Vol. II. Pub. ed. $8.95 
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284. THE SEXUAL 
WILDNERNESS. Vance 
Packard. Publisher's 
edition $6.95 
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26. THE ARMS OF KRUPP. 
William Manchester. 
Publisher's ed. $12.50 


RTRAND 


297. THE RICH AND THE X xz 
SUPER-RICH. Ferdinand 
Lundberg. Pub. ed.$12.50 


93. THE ESPIONAGE 
ESTABLISHMENT. David 
Wise and Thomas B. 
Ross. Pub. ed. $5.95 


359. HELL IN A VERY 
SMALL PLACE. Bernard 
B. Fall. Pub. ed. $8.95 


197. REPORT FROM IRON 
MOUNTAIN. Author 
anonymous. Publisher’s 
edition $5.00 


84. OUR CROWD. 
Stephen Birmingham. 
Publisher's ed. $8.95 


265. MANAGEMENT 
AND MACHIAVELLI. 
Antony Jay. Publisher's 
edition $4.95 


157. THE DAY OF 

ST. ANTHONY 'S FIRE. 
John G. Fuller. 
Publisher's ed. $5.95 


85. WHILE SIX MILLION 
DIED. Arthur D. Morse. 
Publisher's ed. $6.95 


2. HAMMOND'S 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS. 
Publisher's ed. $7.95 


204. THE SECOND CIVIL 
WAR. Garry Wills. Pub- 
isher’s edition $4.95 


112. THE ARMIES OF THE 
NIGHT. Norman Mailer. 
Publisher's ed. $5.95 


161. THE ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID ACID TEST. 
'Tom Wolfe. Publisher's 
edition $5.95 


214. THE ALGIERS MOTEL 
INCIDENT. John Hersev. 
Publisher's ed. $5.95 
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4 The Arms of Rrupp 


138. THE GAP. 
Richard Lorber and 
Ernest Fladell. 
Publisher's ed. $4.95 


243. EDUCATION AND 
ECSTASY. George B. 
Leonard. Publisher's 
edition $5.95 


71. BRIEF AGAINST 
DEATH. Edgar Smith. 
Publisher's ed. $5.95 


6. THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, 1872-1913. 
Vol. I. Pub. ed. $7.95 


185. THE LAST LAND- 
SCAPE. William H. 
Whyte. Pub. ed. $6.95 
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223. DAYBREAK. Joan 
Baez. Publisher’s 
edition $3.95 


140. THE PUMP HOUSE 
GANG. Tom Wolfe. 
Publisher’s ed. $5.95 


153. THE STORY OF 
PAINTING. 

H. W. Janson and 
Dora Jane Janson. 
Publisher’s ed. $15.00 


165. NO DEADLY DRUG. 


John A. MacDonald. 
Publisher’s ed. $7.95 


195. THE PASSIONATE 
PEOPLE. Roger Kahn. 
Pub. edition $6.95 


book club! What makes MAINSTREAM unique is 
that every selection and alternate is important non- 
fiction — chosen from the best current books of biog- 
raphy, national affairs, world history in the making. 
They are books you want to read and keep. They 
contribute significantly to your personal library. 

MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB lets you know about 
books like these before they are published. It de- 
livers them while they are just beginning to stir 
talk. And saves you at least 40% on those you want. 

The important books on this page are typical of 
the selections the Club’s editors sift out from the 
flood of lesser books. As a new member, you may 
take any 4 for only $1, plus shipping and handling. 

Then every month you receive, free, the Club 
bulletin reviewing the forthcoming selection and 
several alternates. If you want the selection, it is 
rushed to you as soon as published. Or you may re- 
quest an alternate — or no book at all — on the 
form always provided. 

You need purchase only four books within the 
next two years out of dozens to be offered. For each 
book you buy, you will be billed the Club’s special 
low price — at least 40% off the publisher’s original 
edition. Every fourth purchase entitles you to 
choose a free bonus book. 

You needn’t send the dollar now for your four 
introductory books — just mail the coupon below: 
Mainstream Book Club, Garden City, N. Y. 11530. 


MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 8D-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enter my membership and send me the four books 
whose numbers I have printed in the boxes below: 


iL i-es acl 


Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four 
books, However, if not delighted with them, I may return 
them in 10 days and my membership will be canceled. 


If I decide to continue, I agree to purchase on my Club 
charge account as few as four more selections or alter- 
nates during the next TWO years at the member's special 
price, guaranteed to be at least 40% less than the pub- 
lisher's editions (a modest charge is added for shipping 
and handling). 


Each month you will send me the free Club bulletin 
describing the forthcoming selection and other vital. 
provocative books, together with a convenient form for 
requesting an alternate or no book at all if I do not 
wish to receive the selection. Every fourth purchase of 
a selection or alternate will entitle me to choose a free 
bonus book, 


Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
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delegation held sessions every day, 
rather than once a week for about 
_ two and a half hours, so businesslike 
4 s the mood. They are only waiting, 
they explained, for “Hanoi to come 
| around and join with us in bringing 
peace to Vietnam"; but the waiting 
F seemed no passive thing. Military 
— men guard the entrances at various 
EV 
'To go from the villa at Choisy to 
Eu midtown bulk of the U.S. head- 
- quarters is like moving from a talk 
with peasants to a talk with business- 
men. It is not only a visual im- 
ECC In the U.S. building there 
is a strong sense of the clock — a 
ES» one reflects, of the seem- 
d ingly greater anxiety of the Ameri- 
cans for quick progress in the Talks. 
O vert patriotism, in the form of flags 
ind official pictures, is far more 
ident than at Choisy. William 
Jorden, pleasant and taciturn as U.S. 
spokesman, holds his briefings in 
front of a gargantuan U.S. flag, 
covering half the wall behind him. 
Whereas the U.S. building thus re- 
flects its ideals, the Vietnamese 
building reflects its culture. 
_ Again there is a symbol here; 
the Americans are highly explicit 
in style, formulations, and the sub- 
stance of their demands (a “clear, 
"authoritative signal" 
EE Ianoi). The Vietnamese are the 
"opposite; all is nuance and parable, 
and one sometimes doubts that 1t is 
n their cultural vocabulary to be as 
“explicit in their response to the 
cessation of the bombing as the 
| United States was generally de- 
manding. One further contrast in 
= impressions. In style and substance 
alike, the U.S. delegation takes a 
_ management approach; the Viet- 
— namese take a historical approach. 
= The U.S. men speak as if both sides 
. were faced with a problem. lt has to 
Ebe solved by rational and sensible 
= means. The Vietnamese speak as 
there were an issue at stake. It 
x has to be clarified. So the Americans 
- talk in terms of the hard facts of the 
- situation “on the ground" in Viet- 
E^ “The long story of who is 
ep rcssor and who is victim is now 
_ beside the point,” one told me. But 
| a senior Vietnamese complained: 
= “Whenever I talk of the history, 
. Harriman won't listen." 
En Yet for all these contrasts, the 
Paris Talks took on, as the months 


is asked A 


eet er unf: aithfu il | to 
in Vietnam itself. ‘This is no Kae- 
song or Panmunjom, with shells too 
close at times for comfort. Ho Chi 
Minh, in his sandals cut from an 
old truck tire, might seem a comic 
figure at the Majestic Hotel, where 
the sessions take place, and at the 
French government monolith in 
Avenue de Segur, where the DRV 
delegation holds its briefings. Wil- 
fred Burchett, the Australian writer 


who is close to the DRV delegation, 
has left the trenches and tunnels of 
the “Liberated Zones," where mon- 
key stew is rich fare and the day of 
the week is seldom known, for a 





Paris studio with a telephone answer- 
ing system, the cocktail circuit, and 
discreet meetings with high per- 
sonalities on the Allied side. 

Is anyone still thinking of the 
disemboweling, the burying-alive, 
the water tortures, as they argue over 
cups of tea on Wednesday mornings? 
The moral black and white of bitter 
warfare, the denial of a common 
humanity that seems necessary to 
morale in a dirty war, seems incom- 
patible with negotiation where the 
word of the other side has, some- 
times at least, to be accepted. I 
asked a U.S. delegate if some degree 
of mutual trust is required for nego- 
tiation. "When fighting is going on 
it is hard to get trust. But we know 
each better than before. Yes, you 
do have to have trust. The North 
Vietnamese are not brutal and rude 
like the Koreans were. ‘There is 
none of the personal animosity be- 
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U.S. dele 
“Tempers sometimes fray. Governor | 
Harriman tries to make jokes. now - 
and then, which Xuan Thuy and — x 
Ha Van Lau generally miss. It's 
wonderful to watch." Is there some 
strange, soft trace of humanity here 
which would shock the front-line 
officers, on both sides, if they were 
to savor 1t? 

At Choisy one has a slightly — 
different impression. ‘The “softness”? 
of the Vietnamese, compared, fo 
example, with the Koreans, is clear; R 
perhaps it results from the greater 
international experience of their 
revolutionary movement. But did it — 
heighten the prospects for progress? - 
Vietnamese are masters at disguising E 
their feelings, and believe it right 
to do so; they have a saying “The - 
lightning is over here but the thunder _ 
is over there." ‘Talking about the © 
U.S. demand for some response, 
some gesture from Hanoi, one of — 
their delegation said witk sudden 
intensity: “Does Mr. Harriman not - 
realize what a gesture we have al- | 
ready made, coming to Paris, shak- 
ing hands and sitting down with 
men, including U.S. military men, . 
whom Vietnamese regard as killers | 
of our people? Does he not realize - 
how much we have to contain our | 
hatred to do this?" 

Perhaps the  U.S. delegation 
underestimated what a boiling in- . 
terior lay behind the correct ex- - 
terior. The Vietnamese gave no 
indication of any intention to bar- 
gain while the bombing one 
The art of negotiation in which 
Harriman deeply believes passed 
them by entirely. For the first five — 
months they sought in Paris simply - 
what they have sought on the battle- _ 
field: an end to American influence 
upon their country. 

Among the other gulfs between . 
the two sides, there was a gulf deter- s: 
mined by culture between the two 
approaches to negotiation. “If you — 
stop bombing," General Wheeler | 
told a Senate Committee once, "ino 
effect you throw one of your blue - 

chips over your shoulder." ““Trade- 
off" has been the term often used 
by Pentagon men to refer to the - 
response required of Hanoi. The | 
commercial images, the philosophy | 
of “give and take"? with which U.S. . 
statements are full are somewhat |. 
alien to many Asians, including - 
Vietnamese. | ACRI 


~ School will come to order. 
~ Our subject today is close to us all— 
water pollution. 


Some of our lakes and streams 
couldn't be cleaned up in decades. 
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Some rivers are so contaminated 
ihey have an oxygen count of zero. 


There is hope. U. S. Steel, for example, has spent 
over $200,000,000 in the last 15 years 
on air and water quality control. 


'That's a lot of bread to cast 
upon the waters. 


It'sa big job, but U. S. Steel's 
ultimate objective is to remove harmful contaminants 
from all the water used in their plants. 


Do you suppose we could get them to put 
fish hooks on their list of contaminants? 
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The negotiations 





There has been a genuine reason- 
ableness about the U.S. approach, a 
readiness to move “far and fast” 
toward a settlement the moment 
Hanoi *responds." But what is the 
effect of the *give and take" ap- 
proach on these part-Confucian, 
part-Communist Vietnamese, ob- 
sessed with the saga of their own 
history? They will fight till the last 
man dies, unless their territorial 
security is at last recognized to be 
non-negotiable. They showed no 
rationality, no readiness for “give 
and take" while the bombing con- 
tinued. During July the DRV men 
*conveyed" that the lull in fighting 
since mid-June was a deliberate 
| political step. They declined to 
‘characterize explicitly the lull as 
a ‘‘political response" to the U.S. 
| delegation; but they left the French 
convinced it was. The French passed 
lon to the United States their own 
view. Harriman apparently gave 
|to Washington fis view that, with 
| qualifications, this was a significant 
‘response from Hanoi. Then came 
| Honolulu and the Rusk press con- 
ference of July 31; Hanoi must an- 
|nounce, in a *responsible, authori- 
| tative? way, their response to a 
! bombing halt. 
| But Hanoi, however great a con- 
‘cession it may be prepared to 
| make toward the goal of a cease-fire 
lin the South, would not trade such a 
|! |concession for a bombing halt. So 
* |it has been hard to see the ‘“‘blue 
= |chip? character of the bombing. 
"Rather it seemed, as McNamara 
‘implied and Gavin asserted, counter- 
productive. It has made heroes of 
the North Vietnamese, and put 
them, in mood and in political 
reality alike, outside the bounds of 
the “give and take" philosophy of 
negotiation. If the bombing were 
really a blue chip, surely it should 
have proved tradable for an end to, 
or at least a reduction of, Hanoi’s 
activities in the South. 

Harriman has referred to the 
North Vietnamese as ‘“‘Bolsheviks.”’ 
“Bolsheviks, whether from Moscow 
or Hanoi ^ Harriman knows 
Bolsheviks far better than he knows 
Asians; his distinguished diplomatic 
career has been spent very largely 
in the Atlantic world. How Leninist 
are Xuan Thuy and his band? 
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understood in class terms: there can 
ultimately be no **peace;" nationally 
or internationally, where class 
struggle still rages — I asked one 
of them to analyze what meaning 
*peace" has in today's world. “By 
peace in today's world, we mean 
peace in Vietnam. That is peace 
defined and analyzed, practically 
and theoretically, alpha and omega." 
I started to quote Lenin, but they 


smiled so outrageously that I 
stopped. 
Then ‘‘culture’? was discussed. 


The Vietnamese had spoken of their 
“talks with French citizens concern- 
ing the bad effects of U.S. cultural 
influence." Asked if French culture 
was judged to be superior, one man 
replied: **Yes, perhaps, but we ac- 
cept in the DRV any cultural in- 
fluence that is sound." Sniffing 
again for Marxist-Leninist theory, 
I asked if ‘‘sound’? meant *5sound 
from the class point of view." 
Laughter. One expounded a purely 
humanist understanding of sound 
culture, citing Chaplin's films, one 
of which he had just seen in Paris, 
as a case of a fine cultural achieve- 
ment. He concluded: ‘Any cultural 
manifestation which does no harm 
to the independence of Vietnam is 
sound culture."  Laughter again, 
during which I wrote in my note- 
book: *My god, they are not 
Marxists at all.” 


Mark of the diplomat 


The North Vietnamese had a 
certain respect for Harriman early 
in the summer, though it faded 
when, contrary to their expectations, 
he did not produce a bombing halt 
in July (it returned somewhat in 
October). They acknowledged 
faintly, at least when they compared 
him with Vance and others, that 
there might be something in the 
name he has earned of “Crocodile” 
—for his aptness -at snapping 
through pedantry and conventional 
wisdom with jaws of wit or logic. 
In fact, the seventy-seven-year-old 
prince of diplomats (he is one year 
younger than Ho) gives many 
people at the Talks a slightly dif- 
ferent impression than Vance. 

He is not as keen as Vance on 
LBJ phrases such as “if they will 
leave their neighbors alone.” His 
tone and language have every mark 
of the diplomat, none of the ide- 
ologue. He makes it clear that he 


believes in the U.S. goals in Viet- 
nam, but that he also believes in 


Mindful of Lenin’s views on peace 
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The negotiations 





the art of negotiation; that real and 
substantial things can be obtained 
when contending parties seek out 
the common ground between them. 
As Schlesinger said of his work in 
the Laos talks: “He conceived his 
task in terms not of victory but of 
settlement." He seems more in- 
terested in exerting influence than 
in winning the rewards due to 
loyalty — as is shown by his readi- 
ness to undertake somewhat lower 
ranking, since 1960, than he had in 
some previous jobs. He wants these 
talks to succeed, believes they can 
succeed, and these convictions are 
not outweighed by considerations 
arising from ties to any party or 
person. He does not suffer bureau- 
cratic restrictions gladly. In 1961 
he was convinced that Souvanna 
Phouma was the key to a workable 
Laotian government — though some 
in the West wrote the Laotian off 
as a Communist. Catching sight of 
him at Delhi Airport, Harriman 
walked up and introduced himself. 
He explained to me in Paris: *'If 
you want to find out what someone 
thinks and wants you must talk to 
him." He talked to Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi in Geneva during 
the Laos Conference, despite State 
Department disapproval. He still 
believes there is no substitute for 
such direct talks; and in Paris he 
has spread his web of informal con- 
tacts very wide. 





IV 


There was a certain irony in the 
holding of the Talks in Paris. When 
France itself was fighting in Viet- 
nam and in Algeria, it sank to a 
new low in international standing, 
and its isolation wounded many 
Frenchmen. Now the wheel has 
turned full circle. Its recovery from 
these damaging colonial wars has 
been so complete that it is able to 
be host for its ‘“‘successors” in 
Vietnam to talk with the DRV. 
Furthermore, it is palpably more 
sympathetic to its erstwhile enemy 
than to its “successors”; the country 
that was once the anchor of NATO 
leans to the side of the Viet Minh 
against the U.S.A.! 

No other country in the world 
now attracts the array of diplomats 
that France does. It includes a 
quartet that is found in few, if any, 
other capitals; China, U.S.A., South 





Vietnam, North Vietnam. Unfor- 
tunately for General de Gaulle, the 
“events” — as the May-June up- 
heaval is often called — somewhat 
dimmed the brightness of Paris as 
a haven for peaceful diplomacy. It 
was as if the host, having made 
meticulous preparations, were sud- 
denly confronted by a leaking roof 
and falling plaster as his guests sat 
down to table. 

For a quite different reason, some 
of France's Vietnam commentators, 
especially among the Old Indo- 


china hands, have found it appro-% 


priate to treat the Talks with a shrug 
of the shoulder. They seem to feel 
just a little upstaged, however illogi- 
cal it is to do so, that their old 
adversaries, or protégés, are now 
talking directly with Americans — 
and building up a body of diplomatic 
folklore to which they are not privy. 

Following the diplomatic round 
here, one asks why Vietnam has be- 
come such a manifest landmark in 
world history, when other conflicts 
(for example, that in Nigeria) or 
tragedies (for example, the Indo- 
nesian massacres) have not. At 
bottom, it is because the Great 
Powers made Vietnam into an issue 
of global significance. And again 
because it embodies elements which 
are central to Asian politics as a 
whole — nationalism, U.S. presence, 
struggle for land reform, a Com- 
munist movement — at a time when 
the focus of deepest world tension 
has moved to Asia, where the two 
most mutually antagonistic of the 
giants, China and the United States, 
confront each other. 


Grim isolation 


Despite their own vital involve- 
ment in the outcome of the Viet- 
nam struggle, the Asians seemed 
oddly removed from the center of 
things in Paris, certainly more so 
than during the Laos Talks. The 
glaring absence was that of any 
South Vietnamese in the ‘Talks. 
After all, the fate of their part of 
Vietnam is now, as it has always 
been, the central issue at stake. The 
Saigon officials are nervous. ‘They 
mistrust the French, who have paved 
the way for an information office of 
the NLF in Paris, and they have been 
manifestly more hawkish than the 
United States in their position on 
the Talks. So there was little peace 
of mind among them as they sat 
in their consulate each Wednesday, 
waiting for a mimeographed text 
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E Ih ^ negoti tions 
of what other regimes said about 
them and their future. 
3 The Chinese were in grim, disap- 
| A proving isolation. Notwithstanding 
their reputation in some quarters 
as wizards of public relations, they 
say nothing in public, and almost 
nothing in private about the Talks. 
The press chief. at the embassy went 
= back to Peking around the time the 
- Talks began. Officials who greeted 
me there — and asked me to sit 
down only after I started to talk 
Chinese — declined even to supply 
figures, in the broadest outline, of 
Chinese aid to Vietnam (which is 
considerable, especially in food and 
small arms). 

The Japanese were the dominant 
Asian presence. Probably no public 
__ other than the U.S. public was being 
— kept better informed of the Talks 

than the Japanese. Its embassy 
officials; aware that the outcome 
= could be crucial for Japanese do- 
mestic politics, followed each session 
-~ with the closest attention. Yet what 
. an “Atlantic world" affair the Talks 
= . were, in their dynamics as in their 
outer aspect! It was France and the 
U.S.S.R., not any Asian countries, 
which were nearest to being inter- 
| . mediaries. 
E. 
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s Throughout the summer, the U.S. 
_ delegates never effectively probed 
the central weakness in the DRV 
position. Hanoi cried out that **Viet- 
. nam is One Country." Technically 
| it is true; the two. parts of Vietnam 
. are *zones," not sovereign states. 
The American claim that the nation 
of South Vietnam has been ag- 
= gressed is not fully convincing. First, 
— because the whole campaign against 
Diem began in the South; princi- 
pally in the extreme South, the 
_ Mekong Delta. Second, because 
_ both South and North Vietnamese 
= do, according to Geneva, have some 
rights of movement between the 
. zones; certainly Northerners have 
= more right to be in the South than 
= Americans have to be there. Third, 
_ the NLF is markedly more Southern 
. in its leadership than the Saigon 
- government. Almost all of its cen- 
tral Committee are said to be 
“cochin-chinois.” By contrast, one 
of the persistent tragedies of the 
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The negotiations” 





highest — Ky is a Northerner — 
have ruled the South with insufh- 
cient regard for Southern quirks and 
susceptibilities. 

But politically the DRV argu- 
ment is weak. In hard reality, 
Vietnam is not “one,” and could 
not be smoothly administered from 
Hanoi after the foreigners depart. 
As the former Premier Tran Van 
Huu remarked: “In the presence of 
foreigners, Southerners and North- 
erners are one. But among ourselves 
it is another question." Many 
Southerners agree with Hanoi that 
in the present desperate situation 
Hanoi has the right to fight in the 
South, but insist that as soon as the 
foreigners are gone Hanoi must re- 
move her fingers completely from 
Southern affairs. 

'There are two separate dimensions 
to the problem of North and South. 
One centers around the relations be- 
tween Hanoi and the NLF. There 
is a second: what do the people, and 
Southern leaders outside the NLF, 
think of Hanoi? The second question 
is important, because even if the 
NLF were prepared to rule the South 
exactly as Hanoi dictated, it is far 
from certain that the NLF could do 
'so. Indeed there may well be an 
inverse relation between the degree 
of the NLF’s subservience to Hanoi 
and its prospects of effectively and 
justly governing the South. 

Some of the differences between 
Hanoi and the NLF are well known. 
Notably, reunification for Hanoi is 
a more immediate and priority 
task than itis for the NLF. The 1967 
Program of the NLF heads its section 
on reunification: “To Restore Nor- 
mal Relations Between North and 
South Vietnam." Others are little 
known. The Program, a long and 
detailed document, makes not one 
mention of the Geneva Accords. 
On the other hand the DRV speaks 
frequently of the Accords, accepting 
them as the basis for some settle- 
ment of the war. The truth is 
that many NLF leaders feel that 
by accepting the Accords, Hanoi 
left the Southern rebels naked before 
the anti-Communist repressions of 
Diem. They are now less disposed 
than Hanoi to give their approval 
to an international conference on 
Vietnam. 

On this and other matters, the 
NLF is closer to Peking than is the 
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equ es | Doy on, in an inter- 
view Wi Rb N LF leader i in Vietnam 
last year, asked him about the 
Russian-Chinese split. Without go- 
ing into details, he nevertheless said, 
for the record: *Perhaps, when it 
comes to the point, we feel ourselves 
to be closer to China." NLF diplo- 
mats in Berlin and Warsaw have 
conveyed the same sentiments .to 
me. In Hanoi there are pro- Chinese 
elements, but they have been kept 
in eclipse by .the anti-Chinese line 
of Ho, especially since the Paris 
Talks began. 

In the days following the DRV 
acceptance of Johnson's offer to talk, 
Peking published the tough NLF 
reaction, but not the DRV state- 
ment. Throughout the summer, 
Peking publicized the tougher por- 
tions of Hano)s statements, to- 
gether with fuller versions of the 
NLF’s consistently tougher state- 
ments. Last July, the NLF issued 
a declaration which embodied more 
or less the Chinese position on the 
war. The Talks were obliquely re- 
ferred to as “‘perfidious maneuvers” 
and *prating about ‘peace’ " on the 
part of the United States. It was 
said that the NLF would fight until 
all foreign troops depart and all 
foreign military bases are disman- 
tled. Then most dramatically, Ha- 
noi supported the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, while the NLF 
kept silent. DRV men told me they 
regretted the invasion. The fact 
remains that they felt it necessary to 
support it, in no lukewarm terms 
(it was to “check the intervention 
of U.S. imperialists and West Ger- 
man revanchists’’), whereas the NLF 
did not feel it necessary to make this 
gesture in favor of Moscow. 





Who speaks for the South? 


But it would be a mistake to sum 
up the DRV-NLF differences in 
terms of one leaning to Moscow and 
the other leaning to Peking. That 
touches only the surface: the diplo- 
matic necessity of the situation. The 
more basic issue is, who shall speak 
for the South, who shall rule the 
South in the future, and how shall 
they rule? In January, 1967, the 
NLF chief in Hanoi told Harrison 
Salisbury: “Anyone who has any- 
thing to discuss in connection with 
South Vietnam must discuss it with 
the Front.” A little later the NLF 
chief in Moscow told Jean Lacou- 
ture: “If the DRV leaders want to 
talk with the U.S., that is all right 
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for them; but it does not affect us 
ithe South." Tran Huu Kha of the 
Berlin office of the NLF has ex- 
Bressed substantially the same views 
-to me. Ho himself, in his January, 
: 1966, letter to Heads of State, said 
th at cif the U.S. really wants peace" 
‘it will have to “engage in negotia- 
tions” with the NLF. Certainly the 
DRV delegation expected that in 
EL some future stage the NLF would be- 
come involved in the Talks. But the 
hard fact is that the DRV was 
discussing Southern affairs with the 
United States. There is no question 
‘that at least some of the NLF leaders 
had misgivings about this state of 
affairs. They feared that once more 
a solution might be concocted at an 
international conference which would 
rob them of their victory in the 
S duth; that Hanoi might, in order to 
get peace in the North, make con- 
- cessions on the South that were unac- 
ceptable to the NLF. 
— In some respects the NLF is less 
"tough" than Hanoi. On the terms 
for settling the war, they are more 
Ad ‘hawkish” than Hanoi, but on po- 
litical doctrine they are less “Red” 
than Hanoi. A senior member of the 
DRV delegation in Paris was quite 
frank on this difference. ‘‘Naturally 
‘there will be adjustments needed," 
he said, “since we in the North are 
socialist, and have been for some 
E ti me, whereas they in the South are 
more varied." Hanoi finds this 
approach too inclusive; it would com- 
pplicate the process of reunification. 
— Here we arrive at the second di- 
mension of the problem of North and 
South. Saigon has to rule people 
who are different from those Hanoi 
E. es. They are richer; more re- 
ligious and emotional; less histor- 
EU minded — for it is the North 
iat has the long patriotic tradition; 
f Es regional, even local, in sen- 
a iment. In Paris there was a deaf- 
- ening silence on one crucial point. 
Be nard Fall expressed it in his 
last book: “Neither North Vietnam 
or the State Department explains 
“the existence of guerrilla warfare 
in South Vietnam in the years from 
- 1956 to 1960." It is Southerners 
. who mounted this struggle. They 
were generally not Communists; the 
: bf first armed resistance against Diem 
came in fact from the battalions of 
= the anti-Communist Hoa-Hao sect. 
gate heritage of peace will propor 
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government in the South, will have 
to take them into account. Hanoi 
will have to like that or lump it. 
As for Washington, its ‘‘aggression 
from the North" mythology has 
turned out to be disastrous for the 
interests of progressive, non-Com- 
munist Southerners. Johnson and 
Rusk seem to have delivered them 
over to the Northern Communists. 

The Paris Talks have been mainly 
about relations between the DRV 
and the United States. But what 
about the relations of the DRV to 
the countries nearby? It has been 
the cffect of U.S. policy to make 
the Vietnamese problem appear, to 
much of world opinion, as a patriotic 
struggle by Vietnamese to get rid 
of foreign control. Seen in that 
light, it is hard, as Averell Harriman 
and others whom Johnson sent peri- 
odically into orbit to explain U.S. 
policy discovered, to demolish the 
DRV case. Xuan Thuy plays the 
theme in Paris. *Is he a Vietna- 


mese?" he said once, pointing to the 


un-Vietnamese-like shape and size 
of Harriman, ‘“‘this man who talks 
about the need for a Vietnam ‘free 
from foreign interference?" 

But the strange battle of principles 
obscures two awkward problems. 
The Americans cannot be thrown 
into the sea. Unlike France in 
1954, the United States has not 
come to a point where it is likely to 
turn its back on Asia; there will 
be no Dienbienphu for the United 
States, and many Asians, fcarful 
of China, do not want to see 
U.S. withdrawal from Asia. Sec- 
ond, there is the danger, for 
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T pan of T s. karán into the 
fire of the Chinese embrace. Al- 
though Hanoi now enjoys an hour on 
the center of the world stage, it can 
no more behave as if it lived in a 
vacuum than Poland can. Its “‘ Rus- 
sia" is China; its “Germany” is the 
United States. It may seem too 
coldly realistic to see things this way, 
when bombs have been raining down 
on the people of North Vietnam. 
But the negotiations will soon have 
to confront the solid issue of how 
China and the United States are go- 
ing to affect life for a small nation 
painfully within the reach of both. 

Ho himself is almost certainly 
more realistic on these matters than 
some of his heirs. Furthermore, he 
is distinctly cooler toward China, 
and less hostile toward the U.S.A., 
than most of his colleagues and his 
heirs (rumor sometimes surfaces that 
the United States is ‘‘waiting for Ho 


to die" in the hope that the DRV . 


will then be *'easier to deal with”; 
the result would probably be the 
opposite). Ho told American news- 
men Harry Ashmore and William 
Baggs in 1967: 


This may be difficult for you to be- 
lieve. I am grieved not only when 
Vietnamese people are killed. I am 
also grieved when American soldiers 
are killed. I sympathise with their 
parents. So I tell our people they must 
always be prepared to welcome the 
Americans . . . when they come, as 
they may again one day, to offer us 
help in rebuilding our country. 


Ho's personal history includes ex- 


periences in the United States that — 


affected him deeply; he wrote an ad- 
miring study of some great American 
figures, including FDR, Wilson, and 
Lincoln — to whom he turned for 
inspiration at a high point in his 
career, September 2, 1945, when 
writing the Proclamation of Inde- 
pendence of Vietnam. ‘This is not 


typical of the Vietnamese revolu- 


tionary movement. One great dif- 
ference concerns China. For most of 
Ho’s life, the Chinese Communists 


were obscure guerrillas and China 


was in disarray; for most of the life of 
the young men now rising in Hanoi, 
the Chinese Communists have been 
the mighty rulers in Peking, from 
which capital, once more, influence 
extends over all Asia. Not many 
Hanoi leaders would say what Ho 
said to Paul Mus, when negotiating 
with the French: “Better to sniff a 
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our life that of the Chinese." 
senior member of the DRV 
le Bee ation — a man thirty years 
jounger than Ho — referred in con- 
ersation to the Chinese as "close 
rothers" and “kith and kin." 
» - So it is not certain that the men 
after Ho will be content, or able, to 
p out a way for Hanoi to be 
iendly both with China and with 
the ie United States. But that is per- 
haps the only path to security for 
E^ noi. Out of a flexible, middle 
ption they could win room for 
aneuver — as Sihaunouk does. 
Du erwise the euphoria of their sur- 
yal of U.S. military might may be 
hort-lived. Will the United States 
aw the conclusions from these 
5 term realities, and encourage 
he moderates in Hanoi and in the 
NL F? The longer the talks dragged 
n without real results, the more 
nmunition was given to the pro- 
nese liners. For did not Peking 
ind the followers of Peking warn 
spring that negotiations with 
he United States would get no- 
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. When the lalks began, most ob- 
vers felt, as I did, that time was 
3 Hanos side. She had come to 
aris in a position of some strength. 
M uch had changed since carlier 
peace feelers. In January, 1966, 
- Ho's (belated) response to the bomb- 
ing pause was extremely tough. The 
reason was that the Vietnamese 
‘Communists, especially the NLF, 
di not at that stage feel strong 
e ough to come to the table. But 
Xuan ‘Thuy came to Paris with two 
mp cards: the memory of the 
Tet offensive, and the crescendo 
B opposition within the United 
States to the war— which had 
culminated, it seemed to Hanoi, in 
the > premature retirement of John- 
. Many Americans thought that 
th E: speech of March 31 was a dra- 
aatic gesture for peace, that the ball 
was now in the DRV court. But in 
etrospect it is clear that more of 
“word opinion probably shared the 
DRV view — that the speech, for 
x all | its rhetoric justifying U.S. Viet- 
n am policy, was essentially a con- 
ession that the policy had failed. 
E- e -The first sessions were held in this 
Boss Moreover, Hanoi suc- 
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if the United States would refrain 
from all attacks on the territory of 
the DRV. Yet by the end of the 
summer the buoyancy of the Viet- 
namese had palpably faded. Harri- 
man said to me in August: “They 
are somewhat less arrogant now than 
when we first started." For this 
change there are perhaps three main 
explanations. The realization — it 
came late to the Vietnamese — that 
McCarthy was not a serious prospect 
for the White House, and the murder 
of Robert Kennedy, seemed to rob 
the war opposition within the United 
States of its political significance. 
Indeed by October, as Nixon rode 
high, it began to occur to the DRV 
that the new President might be 
worse than Johnson for them. 

Second, the DRV had trouble 
with its allies. The decision to come 
to Paris was Hanoi’s alone. Moscow 
did not urge them to come; Peking 
urged them not to come. The NLF 
agreed, contrary to their position 
in January, 1966, but with misgiv- 
ings. Ho probably sees the decision 
as a gamble; and he is completely 
responsible for its vindication. The 
Chinese jeered all the summer. The 
NLF showed signs of suspicion. 
Soviet tanks rolling into Prague 
brought fresh strains. ‘Lhe inter- 
national peace movements, with 
which Hanoi is closely linked, and 
in which some members of the 
DRV delegation have for years 
played an active part, were pro- 
Czechoslovakia. "here were some 
turbulent conversations at Choisy 
in late August and early September. 
One peace veteran said: ‘Every 
time U.S. imperialism is mentioned 
now, someone is likely to mention 
Russian imperialism.” 

Even more important, the DRV 
men did increasingly less well from 
the publicity point of view. It was 
clear from the start that Harriman 
was the keener for quick progress, 
Xuan ‘Thuy the keener for wide 
publicity. The publicity shrank. A 
senior member of the DRV delega- 
tion told me in a tone almost of 
depression: ‘As the Talks wear on, 
people from the outside tend to put 
both parties on an equal basis. We 
put out our stuff. The U.S. puts 
out its stuff. People stop reading 
both. They think our side is courte- 
ous. But they see that Harriman is 
courteous too. 
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It could be said that the U.S. T9 
delegation did well, though the 
cards they held remained weak. The — — 
weakness may be summarized in six — 
points. First, the stakes for the 
Vietnamese are so much higher than 
for Americans that their will to 
persist is inevitably firmer. 

Second, the United States is a 
democracy, and Johnson’s Vietnam 
policies could never overcome the 
handicap that tens of millions of | 
Americans came to think those - 
policies a mistake. The DRV delega- E 
tion was acutely aware of this — as | 
Communists often are aware, cu- 
riously, of the dynamics of the 
democracy they are not themselves 
committed to. One day in the bar 
at the Avenue de Segur a Wen 
Vietnamese journalist quoted, with | 
much satisfaction, two statements on 
the war by Americans. Mayor Lind-  . 
say spoke of an “unwanted war." 
Roger Hilsman said that Washing- 
ton *has failed to admit to itself | 
that the American intervention in — ‘A 
Vietnam has failed.” Said the. asd 
Vietnamese: “And one is a Republi- 
can, one a Democrat, right? So both 
parties are against the war!”’ ! 

Third, world diplomatic opinion | aie 
tends, sometimes for objective rea- 
sons, sometimes for emotional rca- 
sons, to be hostile to the U.S.. 
prosecution of the war. Dr. Phan | à 
Quang Dan, the Saigon physician © 
and politician who was briefly in the i 
Thieu government during 1968, told 
me in Saigon in 1965: “I am in favo" «pe 
of stepping up the war effort, if it 
can be done swiftly. One thing is 
certain: it is disastrous to have the — . 
greatest power on earth locked in  . 
combat with a tiny country over a 
long period, and the world will 
surely see it." An accurate proph- 
ecy. | 

Fourth, it seemed clear in Paris, 
not least in talking with South Viet- — . 
namese, that the cessation of the - 3 
bombing, and the ensuing serious — 
negotiations, would bring about a - 
nasty crisis for the Saigon regime. 
The advance of the NLF to the 
conference table may do for its po- - 
litical standing what the Tet offen- — . 
sive did for its military standing. 

Fifth, since the Tet offensive (to - 
put it no earlier) it seemed that the 
Allied militarysituation was nolonger 
px. enough for them to expert to^. 
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p vin militarily. And it has seemed a 
r rule of thumb that in guerrilla 
iar, so long as the guerrillas have 
not lost — as they did in the Philip- 
nes — then they have won. 

_ Sixth, the United States has suf- 
fered from a terrible lack of clarity, 
| even at the highest levels, about its 
pus in this war. How was it that 
Washington came to practice the 
Bi bolitics of escalation" of which 
I 'ranz Schurmann wrote in 1966, 
"and which is more fully laid bare in 
-two more authoritative books in 
71968?* The evidence suggests it 
P fas not a matter of cynical double- 
dealing. Rather, it was a result of 
confusion about aims. The Admin- 
istration zigzagged because the ebb 
and flow of pressures, from both 
inside the governmental machine 
‘and outside it, made a wobbling 
jelly of its objectives. 

- Sometimes, as in the Baltimore 
speech of April, 1965, Johnson ad- 
justed his position under the in- 
fluence of the forces of dissent. 
Sometimes, as in the bombing spree 
th at put an end to the peace feelers 
in Saigon and Warsaw late in 1966 
a (labeled “Marigold? by Washing- 
ton), he lurched in the other direc- 
tion under military influence. 

— In some statements, as Hum- 
‘phrey’s in Australia, the heart of 
U.S.:àims seemed to be to contain 
China. In others, as William Bun- 
fys of August 15, 1967, it seemed 
to be to prevent reunification of 
Vi letnam under Ho by securing an 
enduring ‘ ‘independent South Viet- 
ham.” But then Harriman and 
Vance often spoke in Paris as if the 
United States were not opposed to 
a B ification, so long as it was 
d democratically done. Walt Rostow 
m told visitors that the funda- 
mental point of the war is to draw 
a line" against world Communism. 
Yet the Manila Communique of 
October, 1966, promises a complete 
Allied withdrawal from Vietnam 
within six months of a cease-fire, a 
commitment that evokes smiles from 
“military men and oaths from Saigon 
officials. On July 9, 1966, in Saigon, 
- the Italian and Polish participants 
in “Marigold” asked Ambassador 
- Lodge to clarify U.S. aims on two 
points: Was the war limited to 
- *H, S. Ashmore and W. C. Baggs, Mission 


E - to Hanoi; D. Kraslow and S. H. Loory, The 
Secret Search for Peace in Vietnam. 
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Vietnam after a settlement? To the 
surprise of the Pole and the Italian, 
Lodge could not answer these funda- 
mental questions; he sought instruc- 
tions from Washington. 

No doubt the personality of John- 
son further complicated the task of 
clarifying the war aims. His passion 
for secrecy led to the cutting off of 
the flow of “Marigold”? information 
to State Department 





officials in the 
Vietnam Working 
Group who *'exer- 
cise day-to-day con- 
trol over the 
political side of the 
war and set up co- 
ordination with the 
Defense Department 
on military actions." 
His gluttony for consensus, his 
lust to embrace the entire spectrum 
of a given controversy or division, his 
desire to be all things to all men — 
appealing qualities in many situa- 
tions — seemed in the end to have 
robbed him of not only his credibil- 
ity but his control. 

By contrast, the DRV has for 
decades hammered away at its twin 
aims of independence and reunifica- 
tion, with very little modification 
or  intragovernmental wavering. 
Clear and firm on what they held 
to be essential, they were thus free to 
maneuver on nonessentials. They 
have had no problem. making world 
opinion understand what they seek. 
Even less have they had any prob- 
lem in convincing their own people 
of what they seek. And when re- 
quired to respond to a U.S. move, 
in diplomacy or on the battlefield, 
their clear policy position has gen- 
erally enabled them to do so quickly. 
It may be that the North Vietnam- 
ese have carried out better than 
their opponents the precept of Sun 
Tzu, the ancient Chinese theorist 
of war whose work many of them 
have studied: «Know the enemy and 
know yourself, and in a hundred 
battles you will win. a hundred 
victories." 


VII 


Through the prism of the Paris 
Talks, certain things about the war 
and its implications for world politics 
have become clear. In an extraor- 
dinary way, U.S. policy, like 


French policy before it, has had the.. 
‘been said in high Communist circles 


effect of turning the simple, narrow 
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own ges and to world opinion, 
they have been lent a martyred 
glory which has eclipsed the flaws of 
their Communist doctrines and the 
limitations of their national perspec- 
tive.. Freedom? But these “‘lean 
warriors" — as Northerners are tra- 
ditionally called in parts of South 
Vietnam — have a meager concep- 
tion of freedom. Their regime is a 
dictatorship. They are not men to 





see and value what Dubéek tried 
to do in Prague. 

But such is no longer the ques- 
tion. The whole affair has plunged 
to a much lower level, and it is a 
bitter irony that the Free World has 
caused it to do so. You do not 
ponder political freedom when your 
very physical freedom is in ques- 
tion; in a dark prison cell, you lust 
for the sun and the sky, not for 
voting rights. U.S. policy has 
created a kind of prison situation for 
the centuries-old cause of Vietnam- 
ese freedom. ‘Thus it has made 
heroes out of the (Communist) 
leadership which seeks to lead the 
Vietnamese out of the dark cell of 
subjugation and destruction, : into 
the “‘free” air they will breathe when 
they become a nation free from for- 
eign bombs and 600,000 foreign 
troops. 

Washington has transformed what 
was, a decade ago, a complex 
political problem into a simple, 
crying, human problem. All the 
rights and wrongs of South Viet- 
namese politics were smothered by 
a heavy military hand that was too 
crude to discern the political and 
psychological components of power. 
The final chapter in South Vietnam 
finds the once contemptible guer- 
rillas face to face with the U.S. 
Mission; the center, the political 
tissue of South Vietnam, has been 
burnt out. Now the lean warriors of 
the North parade as the only possible 
saviors of the most basic existence 
of their people! No wonder it has 
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that Lyndon Johnson's Vietnam 
policy could not have been bettered 
as a grand design to give glitter to 
Communism in Indochina. 

It has also become clear that the | 
international political context in 
which the Geneva conference was 
an appropriate vehicle has gone. 
It is hard to imagine China and the 
U.S.S.R. acting in concert, as they 
did at Geneva, 1954, to influence | 
their Vietnamese confreres; or to 
imagine China accepting the’ 
U.S.S.R. as co-chairman of an inter- 
national conference which will affect 
the fate of Asian Communism. Nor 
is British co-chairmanship any longer | 
apt. Her collection of Eastern pos- 
sessions now consists of the single 
jewel of Hong Kong. Even her 
interest, official and unofficial, in | 
the region has withered remarkably. 
The Japanese, if their present | 
hesitant moves toward a more virile | 
diplomacy in Asia strengthen over 
the next half year, would seem a | 
better bet as co-chairman from the 
non-Communist world than Britain. 





Crumbling blocs 

Indeed the entire ‘‘post-war 
world" of which Geneva seemed a 
natural furnishing has gone; and 
Vietnam has hastened its demise. 
The blocs have crumbled; France 
and Rumania have set the pace. 
Even the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia may soon confirm the 
changed situation, if it turns out that 
it has cost Moscow more than it 
has cost Prague. In Asia, Dulles 
managed to patch together SEATO, 
albeit without most of Southeast 
Asia, soon after the Geneva con- 
ference, to warn and contain China. 
Today the one major Asian member 
of SEATO, Pakistan, is among the 
few nations with which China has 
warm relations. 

Above all, a gap has opened up 
between the U.S.A., in the Johnson 
period, and the rest of the West. 
It is hard to find a senior Foreign 
Office man in Western Europe who 
by conviction supports Johnson's 
Vietnam policy. Even publicly, 
half of NATO has taken the podium 
at the UN to urge a halt to the 
bombing of the DRV. 

Of course the gap is partly based 
on solid differences of interest. The 
United States has long been a Pa- 
cific power, and has concerns there 
which a Europe increasingly turn- 
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ES war and tyranny, cannot be ex- 
pected to understand. But there are 
di fferences of perception too. John- 
son seemed to feel less at ease with 
“the cynical sophisticates of Europe 
‘than with the needy Asians who 
- would appreciate his efforts to feed, 
- clothe, house them — the way he 
- learned during the New Deal — 
with his generous left hand, as he 
shielded them from Communism — 
He way he learned in the ‘Truman 
AM Dulles ycars — with his strong 
“Tigh hand. 


; New politics 


A Many Europeans saw long ago 
nat Washington had given too much 
weight to Communism as a global 
‘force in its analysis of Vietnam. 
E [alks at the Quai d'Orsay . left me 
UN “wondering if there is not a greater 
chasm between French and U.S. 
B thinking on Vietnam than between 
v .S. and -Soviet thinking. High 
French officials simply do not believe 
ia inymore in pressure being applied 
by a bloc; instead they believe in 
playing one member of a bloc 
against other members of the same 
E bloc. T hie French like to think they 
"are more "progressive" than Wash- 
ington; more zealous for land reform 
4 in Asia, for instance. I doubt that 
they are more progressive than that 
E. left hand" of Johnson. Rather they 
are more Machiavellian. They have 
- got in on the ground floor of a new 
Erp eriod of world politics. In this pe- 
riod there is taking place a resur- 
w: sence of national, cultural, local 
polities, at the expense of abstract, 
Eu, international polities. 

E : Abstractions such as “interna- 
E ional Communism,” “Free World,” 
Afro-Asian solidarity” are less cred- 
inl than they were a decade ago. 
nternational organizations and in- 
BS Acutions that were established in 
- the years of post-war idealism feel 
the increasing tug of centrifugal 
- forces. So do political units, such 
- as Nigeria, which tried to embrace 
_ multiple cultural, ethnic, or na- 
Bron units within the ambit of a 
ingle sovereignty. Again and again 
owe sec *particularism" obstruct or 
S B buna the claims of an abstract 
or universal force or system. The 
B cientism of Walt Rostow, with its 
. inarticulate assumption that “man” 

.. means “rational Western man," has 
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Aem have aek the B day 
which Comrade Mikhail Suslov 
still tries to claim for “‘proletarian 
internationalism.” 

The American tribulations in 
Vietnam have not been a triumph 
for international Communism. In- 
deed, what an irony the concept of 
"international Communism’? must 
be to Hanoi, which has suffered so 
grievously (if silently) as a result of 
the nonexistence of international 
Communist solidarity! Hanoi har- 
bors few illusions about China and 
the U.S.S.R. Both have let it down 
too often; both view Vietnam pri- 
marily in terms of their relationship 
with the U.S.A. What ultimately 
confounds the Suslovs and the Ros- 
tows alike is the irreducible Viet- 
nameseness of the Vietnamese. One 
recalls the report of the French 
writer Jacques Doyon, recently re- 
turned from a tour of the Mekong 
Delta, of a conversation with a 
prominent official, who does his 
work (and keeps his secrets) along- 
side the American pacification men 
who drive up in jeeps, smart and 
spruce in big boots, dossiers under 
their arms. The Vietnamese spoke 
of his twenty-year-old nephew: “He 
went to join the Viet Cong six 
months ago; it was his romantic 
crisis. A few days ago he came 
back. We welcomed him with great 
joy. . . . People are like that here." 

One can easily exaggerate the 
extent of the setback the United 
States has had in Vietnam. ‘The 
recovery will probably be quick, as 
was that of France after Algeria. 
Nor should it be forgotten that 
Washington has exercised some re- 
straint. In contrast to France, the 


United States has had much more 





force in reserve than it used. For a 
mixture of political and moral con- 
siderations, the war, from the U.S. 
point of view, has been kept to a 
limited one. For all that, the war has 
demonstrated what might be termed 
the ‘“‘powerlessness of power." Even 
if the hawks had held sway at every 
point, the result may only have been 
more destruction. ak be. crucial Tr de 
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In the latter sense the power of the 
Pentagon did prove to be powerless. | 
Mao was right to speak of the United - 
States as a paper tiger" in Vietnam 
Its power itself was powerless in the 
measure that it did not carry enough - 
of the people with it to make itse. 
will prevail politically. Similarly, the 
Soviet tanks may have been power- _ 
less in Prague last August. Will the — 
historians of the future perhaps de- 
tect the symbol of a significant shift 

in U.S. consciousness in the titles — 
of three notable books written AE 
U.S. politicians and published in the E 
last two years: The Arrogance of — 
Power by Fulbright, The Limits Bae 
Power by McCarthy, and The Dis- 
cipline of Power by Ball? A 


VIII 


In the long view, what patted 
might the Talks follow in the 
second stage, now that the DRV is 
free from attacks against its terri- : 
tory? The issue of the bombing came _ 
to acquire an exaggerated signifi- - 
cance. Both sides have sometimes | 
allowed it to obscure the reality t that 
the war is about the future of 
South. The United States has hoped 
for too much from the bombing, and — 
the DRV probably has hoped for too 
much from its cessation. General 3 
Gavin once characterized the bomb- E: 
ing policy this way: It is as if “I hac 
told you I could beat you at a game 
of chess, and you had challenged me z 
to a game, and halfway through, as L3 ji 
was obviously losing, I kicked ov 
the board and said: ‘See, I P ora R 
you." On November 1 the chess 
game was resumed. Its purpose is i939 
create a polity in South Vietnam re- 
flecting the realities of military 
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strength within the country, the wish- 


es of the South Vietnamese people, - E. 
and the interests of the great powers. 


fierce before the bombing begat a a 
cessation does not re-create that pre- 








factors, but the nate one wee dk 
be “will”; it is the will to fight on on 

to military victory that seemed t o di 
slacken. This is clearly true of the — 
U.S. side. It may be partly. true of | 
the DRV as well. A Frenchman . 
who knows Le Duc Tho well ob- — 
served: “He feels the time has n E x 
come for reconstruction. ofthe coun- . 
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What an airline gets fora 


First Class ticket is fixed. 


What it gives 


For the price of a first class ticket, 
any airline worth its wings will give you a 
seat in the front of the airplane, an inspired 
gourmet meal, and as many cocktails as 
you deem civilized. 

Indeed, BOAC will do the same. How- 
ever, we have always had the notion that 
first class travelers do not live it up by 
seven-course meals alone. 

So even before we give you a choice of 
Oppenheimer Kroétenbrunnen 1963 or 
Chateau Haut-Marbuzet 1964, we give you 
a choice of aircraft. 

You can do your flying, and eating, in 
either a Rolls-Royce 707 or a VC 10, our 
super-comfortable “second generation” jet. 
(Its rear-mounted engines make less noise 
than our stuffed celery.) 

We have 48 flights a week between 
New York and Britain. (More than any 
other airline.) So we should have no trou- 
ble offering a departure to suit your trav- 
eling habits and your itinerary. 

And we're the only airline offering di- 
rect flights from the U.S. to all corners of 


Britain: London, Manchester, Glasgow, 


Flights also available from Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Miami, 
San Francisco and Honolutu. 








6 9 
isnt. 
Belfast. So that if you have a business ap- 
pointment in the industrial North or a 
clan-gathering in the Highlands, we can 
set you down where you want to be in the 
first place. 

As for that seat up front, we offer you 
our revolutionary armchair. It’s made of a 
light, molded plastic and padded with spe- 
cial synthetic foam. You don’t squirm 
around until you fit it— it fits you. 

To supervise the service of those seven 
courses, we have a maitre d’. (Doesn’t 
every good restaurant?) He’s a BOAC 
Chief Steward, with at least 13 years of 
practice in the subtleties of indulgence, re- 
straint and the dry, dry martini. 

He and his cabin staff know first class 
is as much atmosphere as it is appetite. We 
think you'll like the thorough yet decidedly 
unstuffy way they look after you. 

We'd be happy to give you everything 
we've got in first class on your next flight 
to Britain, the Islands, Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa, the Orient or Australia. 
Simply let your Travel Agent know 
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> first five Months of Talks con- 
* tuted has become muted; the 
tl theologies” have now been un- 
I burdened; a certain clarification 
of the issues becomes apparent; a 
I practical spirit pushes to the surface 
"alongside the dogma and the .mis- 
tru t. The unthinkable begins to 
be thought; an American leader 
au ay even say soon what Mendes- 
- France said recently to a friend: 
^ "Sometimes I ponder France's ter- 
rible mistake; why ever did we have 
^to fight the Vietnamese for eight 
“years!” 


Es 
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Demystification 

Er or the U.S. side, the approach of 
he election encouraged demystifica- 
E on. President Johnson may have 
felt in October that he must make a 
- final effort to bring to fruition the 
E eds of a peaceful settlement he 
felt he had planted on March 31. 
Certainly Harriman, depressed after 
months of impasse, regretful that 
Dh he had not had the opportunity to 
E repeat his Laos achievement, con- 
E ious that a Nixon victory would 
- bring his career to a close, made in- 
tensified moves, both in communi- 
cation with Washington and in some 
frank exchanges with the DRV 
‘men during tea breaks, to get the 
ppombing stopped. 
| Eo the North Vietnamese, 
early October brought sober reassess- 
m nents. A month. previously they 
E had debated the possibility of break- 
ing y off the Talks, but were deterred 
‘by the fear that a tougher U.S. 
A Bi istration might then escalate 
the war, free of any moral and 
political pressures to seek peace. As 
eI "write, neither the motives nor the 
effects of the bombing halt and the 
moves preceding it are clear, but in 
October I observed on the DRV 
ide a greater readiness than before 
“to take seriously the U.S. political 
s situation, especially the fact that 
Et ime was running out for Harriman. 
(Who knows if time may not also be 
running out for the seventy-eight- 
- year-old Ho?) Books recounting 
- Harriman's previous negotiating 
— work were being studied at Choisy — 
- Schlesinger’ s A Thousand Days was 
E one of them — as were the Indochina 
policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Just as Hanoi expected to 
get better terms from post-war French 
NE which included Com- 
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weighed the prospect ie the new - 


U.S. Administration might offer 
worse terms than Harriman. 

In the first week of October a 
senior member of the delegation, in 
a talk with me, frankly showed a 
desire to appreciate Harriman’s po- 
sition as a *dove" within the U.S. 
Administration — mixed with ex- 
treme agitation that, at that date, 
there was still no softening on the 
bombing. ‘‘We have given him some- 
thing," he said. “We have tried to 
help him, as you keep putting it. 
But he does not seem to commit 





himself to understand the moves we 
have made toward him. We have 
assured him there will be a settle- 
ment after the bombing stops, that 
this is why we came to Paris." ‘The 
same week Le Duc Tho, Xuan 
Thuy, and others held long sessions, 
during which meetings with the press 
were mostly canceled. (Shortly be- 
fore he left for Hanoi, I watched Le 
Duc Tho taking a break from one of 
these sessions. Neat and severe in a 
black  Chinese-style tunic, his 
smooth brown face capped with 
white hair glistening in the sun, he 
paced the volleyball court, wheeling 
his arms in the air. At each end he 
turned abruptly, his limbs charged 
with purpose, his eyes sharp in 
concentration — with an odd glance 
across to the Western visitor in con- 
versation at one side of the court.) 
‘The central issue is no longer the 
military importance of the bombing, 
but the political importance of the 
contending Southern elements. Both 
the NLF and Saigon have been pre- 
paring themselves for the enlarged 
Talks. The NLF sent diplomats 
to Paris, and Saigon has tried to 
patch up relations with France. The 
NLF plans open political activity in 
the apes; while: Pfesident Thieu, 
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Waiting for the end 


In broad terms there have always E 
been three possibilities for the South. | $ 
It could go the way of South Korea, Y: 
as the United States has tried to en- 
sure; but this is out of the question, a 
since the NLF is evidently stronger — 
than Saigon. It could become part — 
of a unified Vietnam under Hanoi; * 
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but this too is out of the question 
for the present (as the DRV recog- 
nizes by coming to the ricgotiddngu 
table). It could become leftist and - 
neutral, without foreign bases, de- - 
velopiug a relationship with. the 
North according to the evolution of 
its own political forces. The task of 
the Talks now must center upon find- — 
ing an accommodation between . 
The United - 
States may find opportunities to steer 
the NLF away from Hanoi’s influ- — 
ence, toward purely Southern con- 
cerns and policies. Enormous force 3 
has been used to try to stop Hanoi's 3 
activities in the South, yet so far no - 
effort at all has been made to en- 
courage and facilitate NLF re- — 
sistance to Hanoi's influence. — — 
The hour of the NLF seems to be . 
at hand. Any settlement of the war 
will necessarily mean a new Saigon 
government, so Thieu is naturales jx 
on the defensive and the NLF on the — aa 
(political) offensive. Harriman is . 
prepared to deal bluntly with- T 
gon, as he dealt bluntly with — E 












Phoumi, the Laotian military leader, 1 


when the time came to clevate an 
support Souvanna Phouma. What — 
is less clear is whether the Saigon. 
leaders will try to stand firm against 
pressure to make way for a more 
leftist regime, or whether, sniffing i 
the new atmosphere, they may move 
swiftly to the left, even turning 
upon the United States as *'stran- - 
gers from abroad" — Big Minh’ 
phrase in the October Foreign Affairs | 
— and finding in an anti-U.S. posi- 
tion the one chance of salvaging a - 
political future for themselves. 
Minh may have hinted at such. mS 
transformation when he wrote, enig- | 
matically, on the eve of his return | 
to Saigon: **. . . within the borders _ 
of South Vietnam, global and ideo- 
logical Sonsiderations become some- | | 
what academic. As we see it, a 
war in our country is simply t f 
defense of our homes against ag g- 
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at last, to confront their own people 
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oth Southern groups m | 
and be tested by popular reaction. 

For their part, the DRV men will 
have to juggle once more their two 
aims — independence and reunifica- 
tion — and choose between them. 
They may now be ready to delay 
reunification in order to secure 


independence from foreign coercion. 


~- 
- 


^ domestic political opinion). 


'They agreed to talk with Saigon, and 
can be expected to accept less than 
a fully Communist government in 
Saigon — for a while; and to agree 
to a gradual withdrawal of the 
foreign troops from South Vietnam. 

The Talks may become quite vola- 
tile and confused. Protracted wran- 
gling may follow the enlargement 
of the Talks, especially over the exact 
status of the NLF. Each side sits on 
a knife edge in its relations with 
various allies (and also, in the case 
of the United States, in relation to 
The 


- DRV will need to display all the 
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_ ferocity if it wished. 


suppleness and resilience of Viet- 
namese bamboo if it is to get the 
NLF, Peking, and Moscow to accept 


the eventual settlement. The danger. 


will never disappear of a sudden 
reversion to outright military strug- 
gle, if diplomatic equilibrium should 
break down; both sides contain 
military men who think it a shame 
to compromise when military victory 
is “just around the corner.” 
Interpretation of what constitutes 
a “lull” may éause endless argument. 
It is easy to view a lull as a breather 
preceding renewed attack — if the 
will is there to do so. At the time of 
writing, some in Washington de- 
scribe the startling decline in enemy 
activity as a sign of weakness rather 
than as a sign of restraint. This way 
of thinking has frequently prevailed 
— it is a version of the “‘light at the 
end of the tunnel” argument — only 
to be speedily confronted with new 
proof of the capacity of the Com- 
munists to bounce back in force. 
There is reason to believe Hanoi has 
begun to negotiate a solution; but 
there is little reason to believe it 
could not resume the battle with full 












Illustrations are from Engineers of the 
Renaissance by Bertrand Gille. The M.I.T. 
Press, Cambridge. Copyright © 1966. 


| p. 12. Roberto Valturio: Espringal. 
p. 24. Leonardo da Vinci: Ship, c. 1495. 
p. 28. Konrad Kyeser: Cannon. 
p. 30. Da Vinci: Assault chariot with guns. 
| p. 32. Guido da Vigevano: Assault tower. 
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seven great Sherries 
carry the name Duff Gordon. 


Cream Sherry: After-dinner 
perfection. The ideal complement “PUFF GOR 


to a fine meal. © 















Club Dry Amontillado: 
A truly noble aperitif. — 3 
Superbatcocktails — ^ 
or with the soup. 


Nina: A fuller-bodied 
luncheon Sherry, still dry 
and fresh as a Spring day. 


Pinta Cocktail Sherry: 

Unbelievably dry. The taste, ae 

like the color, is of sunshine. ” No. 28: A golden Y 

rich, full-bodied, E- 

moderately sweet Sherry ; 
to be enjoyed any time. 





1968: Duff Gordon’s 200th Anniversary! 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A.: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., N.Y. 
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Bust loose from bridge, turn off TV, and treat your guests :3 
to a game of PROBE*! It makes all other word games seem a 
tame. Each player conceals a secret word on his board and E 
the others try to discover what it is, letter by letter. You’ve X 


more than 400,000 words to choose from and short words é 
can be hard to guess. Makes a good gift for sociable types E. 
on your list and bright youngsters, too. SA 
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*Parker Brothers Registered Trademark for its Hidden Word Game Equipment 
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E pe erica's greatest poet 

IR: I don’t think Theodore Roethke 
s the greatest American poet, but 
‘like James Dickey’s way of talking 
about him (“The Greatest American 
"Poet," November Atlantic), and the 
- passage about lying and poetry is 
w ell done. It zs possible to talk 
ense about poetry and poets without 
sing the dialect of the graduate 
58 "E (I think of it as the Carolin- 
"an Latin which impeded the 
literary development of the Euro- 
pean vernaculars), and it will have 
; (o be our business to see that the 
" thousands of critics we are turning 
out of the schools understand this. 


: A | FRANK KERMODE 
E b. Department of English 
1 University College London 
E London, England 
T. 
: I enjoyed Jim Dickey’ s candor, 
| and trust his essay is as judicious 


is candid. 


HOWARD NEMEROV 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 


: James Dickey’s article seems 
= strange to me. I know Dickey 
a and admire his poetry. In this 
a article it seems to me that he reveals 
little understanding of Roethke, 
Ich i is unfortunate to say the least 
ü dn an article with the sideshow label 
E The Greatest American Poet.” If 
i E. am going to be told who is the 
-— greatest American poet, there had 
be etter be some strong convictions 
Eur and here there are 
B hone. Instead, he is pretty con- 
B ending about Roethke, and pre- 
- sents some brief, unimportant per- 
m encounters that fail to throw 
y light on Roethke's work. Most 
E “of the thrust of the article is given 
over to the neglect of Allan Seager, 
yet even here the reader doesn’t get 
_ any real consideration of what Sea- 
- ger achieved. I would have been 
E interested to hear many more details 
| about Seager's biography rather 
p Dickey's loose and general 
O pinions. | 
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Also, I thought Dickey was unfair 
in what he says about Beatrice 
Roethke. I know her, as she is now 
living in San Francisco, and I don't 
think there is much justification in 
what Dickey says. The fact is that 
Beatrice Roethke is still a young 
woman and deserves her privacy. 
Roethke's great achievements in 
poetry do not need to be linked at 


this time to such a bitter attack on 


his widow. 


JAMES SCHEVILL 
Providence, R. I. 


Sır: My compliments on Dickey’s 
review of The Glass House. While 
I can’t entirely agree that Roethke 
was our greatest poet, I am specially 
pleased by Dickey’s sensitive han- 
dling of Seager’s and Roethke’s dif- 
ficult and wonderful personalities. 

I also appreciated Dickey’s com- 
ments on the interference with 
Seager’s treatment of Roethke’s love 
life. We are not necessarily entitled 
to all the facts. But if the crucial 
meaning must be suppressed to pro- 
tect survivors’ feelings, we should 
not handle that subject at all. The 
Glass House shows the only possible 
result: the work of a sensitive man 
warped into a dull and meaningless 
book; the life of a brilliant and 
agonized man warped into a mean- 
ingless career. The feelings of every- 
one could have been protected 
without misrepresentation, without 
costing our understanding of a very 
great man. 


W. D. SNODGRASS 
Erieville, N. Y. 


Str: I admire Dickey’s honesty, both 
in his recollections of Roethke and 
in his informed report on the diffi- 
culties that poor Seager encountered 
in writing about the life. It should 
be said that Ted was at his outland- 
ish worst with strangers, particularly 
when they were poets on the make, 
smelling of ambition, who stirred 
up his competitive adrenalin. Some- 
how one forgave him, because he had 
genius and because poetry mattered 


even 


so much to him. One had to know sr 
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him long and well, as I did for thirty _ 
years, to recognize how much he 3 
honored those whom he considered 
to be his peers. Though we went x: 
through some bad times and some 
painful silences, I counted him, with | 
reason, the most generous and loyal, 
of friends. I hope that Dickey's - 
vivid account, which is undeniably . 
true as far as it goes, doesn’t obscure _ 
that other side of Roethke. MR 






New York Giy 7 


Sin: I think it. is right to tackle the - E 
issue of the censoring head on, and I - E 
think James Dickey did an excellent — 
job. It is a generous essay, true to- d 
Roethke, I know, and true to Seager. a 
I like it very much. 
I might add that I have some feel $ 
ing of mourning about its appear- _ 
ance now. Why is it that an article — 
of this length, which gives Atlanti 
readers a deep glimpse into Roethke’s 
work, has.appeared only after his | 
death? Why didn't you commission 
something like this while he we 
alive? A 
RonERT BLY E 

Madison, Minn. — 

i 

Sin: I found this piece interesting as 
a memoir, but vitiated as a review - 
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by the untenability of Dickey’s basic - S 







assumption, that Roethke was “t es 
greatest poet this country has yet 
produced." What credence can one . 
give to the evaluations of a critic — 
who holds such an opinion, thus . 
dismissing Whitman, William. cam 
Williams, Ezra PEAN and Wallace ; 
Stevens? Roethke wrote many beau- | 
tiful and moving poems; but his 
memory is not well served by such | ; 
hyperbole. it 
When he qualifies his adiret E 
regretting that Roethke did not | 
write on certain themes that "were 
obsessive in his conversation, and j 
saying that if he had let himself 
develop “the range and variety Dig 
work so badly needed," he m i 
have been “‘a poet of the stature | 
Yeats and Rike ings © furth 
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| commits himself to 
grading systent — that is, Roethke, 
he is claiming, is greater than any 
other American poet, but no Ameri- 
can poet is as great as the great 
European poets. No one could care 
more fervently for Yeats and Rilke 
than I do; nevertheless, I find this 
belief (which has a false syllogism 
lurking in it) provincial — in its awe 
of the Old World — and neurotic: 
Dickey is unable to acknowledge the 
greatness of the poets I have men- 
tioned, and awards the palm to one 
with whom he himself obviously 
feels much affinity. 

For students of Dickey's own 
work — and personality — the arti- 
cle will, of course, be of considerable 
interest as an autobiographical 
document. From the very first para- 
graph, in which he says that he and 
Roethke were *^watching each other 


with the wariness of new acquaint- |. - 


ance," he reveals a sense of identifi- 
cation with Roethke's hard drinking, 
paranoia, and tragic competitiveness 
that is, perhaps, deeper than he 
himself realizes; for when he dis- 
cusses those aspects of Roethke, on 
a later page, he does so in a tone of 
astonished reproval. I find this 
disingenuous. The syndrome is, 
after all, a familiar one among 
American poets, living and dead, 
in the twentieth century — though 
none of the great poets Dickey 
ignores happens to have suffered 
from it. (Pound’s paranoia, if that 
is the right word for sometimes lay- 
ing the blame for real evils on the 
wrong shoulders, has never focused 
on his fellow poets.) 

I am grateful for the moving, and 
sometimes impressive, excerpts from 
Roethke’s notebooks. One wonders 
how much “arranging” David 
Wagoner did — but in any.case, it 
would seem that he has done it in- 
telligently and sensitively, for the 
parts form a whole that is dramatic 
and yet not forced. 


DENISE LEVERTOV 
Temple, Me. 


Str: I have only one quibble with 
Dickey. He talks about all the lies 
Ted told to bolster his ego. He told 
them, but they weren’t really lies. 
He believed them; he really did. 
They were fantasies, and he figured 
that he had: lived every minute of 
them. I never believed that he 
had actually driven a car for the 
*Purple Gang" when the boys were 
running booze across the river in 


sort of childish | . 
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ar American expression meaning 
the Smooth Canadian. 
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uer Seagram’s V.O. 
“dasane Canadian. 
Known by the company 
it keeps. 
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Grieco 


For the man who insists on quiet 
individuality whatever the current 
fashion: fall's bold new patterns 
and colors according to Grieco. 
A season's selection of suitings, 
sport jackets and slacks has 
seldom been so varied — has 
never been so interesting. 
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This high-intensity lamp was made to 


be put in one special place. Anyplace. 


A shaft of high-intensity light yours to command. 
That's Lytebeam. Ready to make any eye-task 
easier with pure white concentrated illumination. 
Crisp chrome band on shade and regressed 
around base. Hi-low switch. Goes great 
anywhere. On the desk. Or the night | 

table. Or the hobby bench. 

Lytebeam is versatile. Arm telescopes 

Shade swivels. $14.95 includes bulb. 

In white, black, or brown and beige. 
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Detroit, but he had told the story 
so often that it truly was a part of 
his past. I didn’t believe he had 
sparred with Steve Hamas either, 
but once when they came to throw 
a net over Ted when he was teaching 
at Lafayette, they hauled him off 
to the nut house while he shouted 
that it was all a conspiracy. He was 
supposed to be training for a fight 


| with Joe Louis, he said. He wasn’t 
| . 5 : " . a 
being put away for telling a lie, 


but for living in a world of fantasy. 
And as for women, no doubt he lied 
occasionally, like the rest of us. But 
when he was living with me at West- 
hampton, squads of good-looking 
students of his from Bennington kept 
turning up at all hours. How they 
found the house, I never discovered, 
but to a girl, they were all in love 
with him. 


RICHARD SEAMON 
Senior Editor, Time magazine 


New York City 


Str: The names that began to hover 
for me when I plunged into “The 
Greatest American Poet" were 
Emily Dickinson, Walt Whitman, 
Wallace Stevens, and Robert Lowell. 
But James Dickey, as usual, takes a 
challenging and interesting position 
and makes a vivid article of it. 

I was glad to see that David 
Wagoner was cited as the arranger 
of Roethke's lines accompanying the 
article; even while reading I was 
hoping that some of the Seattle 
group who knew Roethke well would 
be drawn into the picture. Those 
limber, panicky lines that Roethke 
was turning out are certainly the 
touchstones for a whole generation 
of writers in the Northwest. 

Dickey — a contender himself — 
can deserve our attention when he 
uses that word “greatest.” It is a 
dangerous word, though, in art; 
and I wonder whether it and words 
like it didn’t help hold Roethke 
in that strange spiral of feeling that 
intensified his poetry but troubled 
his days. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 
Department of English 
Lewis and Clark College 
Portland, Ore. 


Str: Perhaps for the reader who 
does not know much about Roethke, 
the references to his *lies? could be 
misleading. Though alcohol makes 
for a considerable range of exercis- 
ing, and Roethke thus considerably 
exercised, I have never known any- 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky- The Paddington Corporation, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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Do unto others. 
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Most American: 


30,000 feel 


The Grand Canyon at dawn... Manhattan a 
dusk...sunlight on the winding Mississippi. 

This is America from a jet 
at 50,000 feet...a sight no trav- 
eler would want to miss. 

However, from that same 
jet, this too is America... 

Arkansas...patches of 
ereen...Maine...patches of green and blue...Cali- il 
fornia...clouds...South Dakota...patches of brown. Milit] deededidd 

A sight to send any traveler back to his magazine. 

but, whether unmissable or eminently missable, neither o: 
these aerial versions of America has mucl 
to do with the land that's down below... 

Arkansas...back-country fiddling on the 
second floor of the Court House in Mountair 
View, songs “older than nobody knows”. 
Maine...the ferry ride from Boothbay Harboi 
to Cabbage Island for a clambake, roasting 


Gettysburg Battlefield 





Restored gold mining camp, 
northern California 








see America at 


and 600 mph. 


orn warming the cool evening... California... 
he happy insanity of the Calaveras frog jumping 
ontest, an annual event since before Mark Twain... 
outh Dakota...the trip on the narrow gauge rail- 
oad from Hill City to Oblivion — and back. 

This is the America our age of air travel has 
assed over. 


Indian burial grounds in 


but that doesn't mean you have to miss it. New Mexico 

When you land...wherever you land...you can get in a car and 
xplore the part of this America that's all around you. 

Through us, or through your travel agent, you can have a Ford 
r another good car waiting for you at almost any airport. And not 





just a car, but also, at many of these airports, maps 
and tour pamphlets with ideas of where to drive. 
After you see America from a jet, see it again 
...from five feet and 45 mph. | 
Get closer to the country you livein.  Wertz 
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The World. 
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What will the En glish think of next? 


one who was more persistently and 

spontaneously honest in his personal 
relationships. 

KENNETH BURKE 

Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


Sir: James Dickey’s piece on | 
Roethke and Seager is brilliant and | 


genuine. Also hyperbolic, as Dickey 


often is — Roethke isn’t the greatest | 


American poet, but he’s a great one 
and, I often think, the best of our 


time. This is an age when almost | 


everyone is trying to write like Ted 
Roethke. 


MALCOLM COWLEY 
Sherman, Conn. 


Str: Roethke can't be called the 


‘Greatest American Poet” by any | 


stretch of my imagination, but 


Dickey’s title does have the virtue | 
of arresting us. I hope Dickey can | 
document his charges against Mrs. | 
Roethke (“in addition to other | 


obstacles she placed in Seager’s way 
a dreadful misplacement of 
loyalty”). I don't doubt that Dickey 


is telling the truth, nor that he knows | 


more about the situation than I do, 


but I did have the impression that | 


he may be a bit shrill in dramatizing 
his blast at Roethke’s widow. 

X. J. KENNEDY 

Bedford, Mass. 


Str: I feel compelled to point out 


some of the. errors that appear in | 


James Dickey’s review of The Glass 
House because they present a dis- 
torted picture of my husband’s char- 
acter and my role in the writing of 
his biography. 

1. Allan Seager did not have 


much ‘“‘personal knowledge" of | 
Theodore Roethke. They were stu- | 
dents at the University of Michigan | 


about the same time — Seager was 
fond of saying they.were at Michigan 
together — but they didn’t know 
each other there. Except for three 
years at Bennington College, from 
1943 to 1946, they taught in differ- 


ent parts of the country and rarely | 
saw each other. At Bennington, | 


Roethke was.very wary of Seager, as 


letters written to Roethke during | 


this period prove. However, they 


corresponded occasionally over the | 


years, usually about jobs, when the 


poet was ill and afraid of losing | 


his job. 


2. 'Theodore Roethke was not a | 


liar. It is untrue that he claimed 
to have been “a nationally ranked 


tennis player," or was in the habit | 
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THE 8 AM DEADLINE. HOW TO LIVE WITH IT. 


We'll assume you've read the book, made a few 
notes and have an idea of what you want to say. 
Now to put it on paper. 


If your paper's in a typewriter, you're ahead 
of the game. A typewriter types your ideas out 
in front of you. Where they look like someone 
else had written them. Where you can change, 
cut and tighten them up. And maybe write a 
better paper. 


Some typewriters, however, can hold you back. 
By being noisy or clumsy. By having any one of 


the shortcomings of the usual student's portable. ' 


The Hermes 3000 is hardly the usual student's 
portable. It costs $129.50. Although it's as 


light a portable as you'll find, it's more 
machine than you think of a portable as being. 


The Hermes 3000's keyboard looks and acts like 
the kind you see in offices. With a central 
panel of service keys and push-button carriage 
releases. It has an exclusive gismo called 
Flying Margins (R) that warns you before you 
break a word wrong. And a sound-absorbent 
housing that makes it a far cry quieter than 
the usual portable. 


For all its sophistication, the Hermes 3000 is 
one of the easiest typewriters to think on and 
use. In its own way, it can make your life a 
little easier. Even if it's just knowing 
you've got a lot of machine going for you at 
two in the morning. 





For literature on the Hermes 3000 and the name of the Hermes dealer in your area 
write Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036. 


HERM Eh A division of Paillard Incorporated, makers of Bolex movie cameras. 
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Fly Icelandic to the heart of Europe—pic- 
. turesque Luxembourg—and you're right in 
. the heart of everything. Liveliest cities, 
| Scenic resorts. Save $137 thrift season 
E. _ and even more in peak season, over jet 
. economy fare. Use the savings for an extra 
Beck abroad, more countries, more shop- 
: I ping. 19 flights weekly on comfort class 
: — Rolls-Royce Jet Props from New York to 
= Europe. You're our guest for full course 
= meals, wines and snacks. 


Lowest air fares all year from New York 
to Iceland * Luxembourg * England * 
- Scotland * Norway * Sweden * Denmark. 
- Major credit cards or Pay Later plan. 
{CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT * WRITE FOR 
ÉD FOLDER AH, Icelandic Airlines, 610 Fifth 
E Avenue (Rockefeller Center), New York 
- 10020 * (212) PL 7-8585 Chicago * San 
- Francisco. 
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n him, much less Tdundré ads.” aura 


he talked j in an exaggerated manner 
about having known gangsters or 
boxers, he was either in a manic 
state or in the company of men he 
considered potentially violent. Not 
a violent man himself, nor a busi- 
nessman, he may have felt ‘‘inade- 
quate” with those who were, which 
helps explain his conduct as reported 
by Mr. Dickey, though I think 
Dickey’s account of an afternoon 
with Roethke comes more from 
Allan Seager than it does from first- 
hand observation. 

My husband, who was much more 
the self-ironist than either Seager or 
Dickey would have us believe, did 
not expect to be taken literally. I 
remember his saying on one of these 
occasions, “‘Beatrice always laughs 
when I say this," and then laughing 
himself. Later that day I asked him 
why he pretended he had known 
gangsters, and he said it was “a 
mask"; I think he said, **to keep off 
fools and frauds.”’ 

Allan Seager did not know ‘Theo- 
dore Roethke well and in my 
opinion, he never really understood 
him, for he assumed that the mask, 
the side of himself he chose to show 
to *tough guys" like Seager and 
Dickey, was the man. Seager could 
distinguish neither the man from the 
mask nor the man's normal behavior 
from his manic behavior. Further- 
more, I suspect that his *'sense 
of identification" with "Theodore 
Roethke caused him sometimes to 
confuse his own traits and problems 
with those of Roethke. 

3. I did not *commission" Allan 
Seager to write my husband's biog- 
raphy, but I authorized him to 
write it, making accessible to him 
the Roethke papers at the Univer- 
sity of Washington library. 

4. I temporarily withheld permis- 
sion to reprint published work until 
the most damaging false assumption, 
misquotations, and factual errors 
had been either corrected or deleted, 
not to keep poems out of the book 
but because I felt that to grant 
permission would be tantamount 
to approving what I knew to be 
false. Owing to my efforts, which 
were considerable, the biography 
is more consistent, more accurate, 
and more exact than it otherwise 
would have been. 

5. There was no attempt on my 
part “to mitigate certain traits of 
Roethke's, particularly in regard to 
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ions 1S ' nor to 
rWhite as Y! his ACT With 
one exception, a matter in which I 
had no selfish interest, Seager was 
free to say anything he could sub- 
stantiate with honest evidence. 


BEATRICE ROETHKE 
London, England 
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The war against the young 

Str: The Richard Poirier piece(**T'he 
War Against the Young," October 
Atlantic) is brilliant and strong, but 
then it is given wonderful support 
by the James S. Kunen (“Why 
We're Against the Biggees") and 
Nicholas von Hoffman (“The Class 
of ^43 Is Puzzled") pieces, especially 
the latter, which is an almost un- 
believably felicitous documentation 
of what Poirier has to say about the 
World War II generation. The 
juxtaposition is really a feat of 
editorial brilliance. 


MARK SCHORER 
Department of English 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Str: I think Richard Poirier’s article 
is a briliant spoof. Eschewing a 
single original thought and deliber- 
ately exaggerating all the standard 
“enrage” clichés, he has given us 
a superbly ironical imitation of the 
breast-beating engaged in by some 
of our senile delinquents. 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 

Director, Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs, Columbia University 
New York City 


Str: Martin Duberman’s references 
to my views (On Misunderstanding 
Student Rebels,” November Atlantic) 
are not merely false but irresponsibly 
false because the articles he cites 
contain the evidence of the untruth 
of his allegations. 

First of all, my criticisms were 
directed not against the young or our 
college youth, as he avers, but 
against the small group typified by 
the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety whose literature and activities 
I have carefully studied. My chief 
criticisms of them were that their 
conception of the function of the 
university would destroy it, their 


resort to violence morally unjustified, 
and their invocations of “democracy” 
and “freedom” hypocritical since 
their disruptions deprived the major- 
ity of students of their freedoms. 
Duberman simply ignores the sub- 
stance of my criticisms and derisively 





creates an amalgam between my 
views and those of Professor Kennan 
and Barzun. I suspect he is no more 
honest in reporting their views than 
mine, but since my Education for 
Modern Man was available to him, 
his attribution to me of positions 
I specifically disavow is doubly 
irresponsible. 

Duberman, for example, repeat- 
edly charges that I oppose 
“emotion” in students and in educa- 
tion. He confuses *emotion" with 
“emotionalism. I have never op- 


posed emotion — my pragmatic the- 
ory of intelligence makes that impos- 
sible — but only mindless emotion. 


In the Encounter article from which 


he cites, I stress the importance of 


developing “ʻa passion for freedom." 
I counterpose' the revolt of *'the 
rationally committed" to the “‘emo- 
tionally committed” because of the 
danger that those spurred on only by 
passion will run amuck like those 
Duberman passionately defends. 
Most outrageous of all is Duber- 
man's insinuation that I support 
racism. I wrote that there are some 
things one should not be moderate 
about. He thereupon links me with 
Goldwater and suppresses the fact 
that I specify what one should not 
be moderate about, namely “the 
logic and ethics of free discussion." 
Only a hate-obsessed mind under 
the compulsion of a will to misunder- 
stand can read out of this that I am 
“passionately against those who pas- 
sionately protest war and racism.” 
I myself have always passionately 
opposed wars (except wars of defense 
against aggressors like Franco, Hit- 


ler, and others) and all forms of 


'acism without exception. 
Every charge Duberman makes 
against me is either false (he has 


even invented a gray beard for me! 


or seriously misleading because of 


suppression of context. For exam- 
ple, he quotes from my telegraphed 
column in Newsday, May 17 (re- 
printed in Psychology and Social Sci- 
ence Review), that the Columbia rebels 
“were interested solely in ‘violence, 
obscenity and hysterical insult.'" 
This is sheer distortion. ‘This is the 
context: 
The unspoken allegiance of the 
community of scholars has been to 
civility of mind. Respect for the 
rights of teachers to differ with each 
other and among themselves has been 
taken for granted together with the 
presumption of good faith and good 
will on the part of intellectual dis- 
senters and heretics. 
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1 then go on to criticize the issues 
e students raised — which I do 
Xt regard as genuine educational 
rievances — as flowing from their 
n jt tenable conception of the univer- 
y. Duberman does not come to 
of with my argument. Instead he 
orges a position I do not hold by 
ise of the phrase *'solely interested." 
indicates that like many of 
hose he defends he has no respect 
for the decencies and amenities of 
honest intellectual exchange. 
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SipNEY Hook 
E^ New York University 
f New York City 
Professor Duberman will reply in the 
anuary ATLANTIC to this and other 
esponses to his article. 

E — THE EDITOR 
Sig: Because I agree with Professor 
Po jirier that students must be thought 
E ad dealt with as mature and re- 
po nsible persons, I write to correct 
1e misrepresentations of fact in 
vid Shapiro's statement on page 
B of your October issue. 

Mr. Shapiro says: “Some months 
before the strike, I attended an open 
'urriculum meeting of the depart- 
ent of English and called for the 
M of Latin-American and 
African literature. Lionel ‘Trilling 
vas then called upon to answer. He 
said: ‘Well, Mr. Shapiro, I’ve read 
his Latin-American literature. It 
as; I think one might say, anthro- 
Te ological interest.’ Enraged, I said: 

T is is a kind of promethean [sic] 
contempt and irrelevance.’ ” 

e E! was not “called upon" to *an- 
rer" Mr. Shapiro — TI volunteered 
my comment in the course of an 
ormal exchange of views. I could 
not have addressed Mr. Shapiro by 
name — at the time of the meeting 
ae heard of Mr. Shapiro as a 
pey regarded student in my de- 
tment, but I had no personal 
a Bi uaintance with him and could 
not have identified him. It is not 
conceivable that I would have 
u cd the contemptuous phrase ‘‘this 
Latin-American literature." I could 
mot possibly have claimed to have 
Teac Latin-American literature be- 
p to my regret, that is not the 
se. Nothing that I have ever heard 
ab Bout Latin-American literature 
— would have led me to say that its 
- interest is o > What 
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been o ne of the spc Soc rs OL a 
dissertation on modern African Moa 
ture and that I had been led by this 
work to form the opinion that, 
although modern African literature 
was indeed interesting, its interest 
was chiefly sociological. 

There are other errors of fact in 
Mr. Shapiro’s statement, but I touch 
only on those that concern me per- 
sonally. 

I should add that I did not 
actually hear Mr. Shapiro's reply 
either because it was spoken in- 
audibly or because it was offered 
after I had left the meeting. But 
having been told by a colleague that 
Mr. Shapiro had responded in a 
heated way to what I had said, I 
wrote to invite him to come to see 
me. This he did, but when I asked 
him to say what his objection had 
been, he would not repeat it but 
brushed the matter aside as of no 
importance, went on to talk of 
things personal to himself, and 
ended his call by asking me if 
I would read his poems. 
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LIONEL TRILLING 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Str: I must congratulate the Atlantic 
on having published the most illumi- 
nating critique of student revolt I 
have read anywhere. It would be 
helpful to stress, more than Richard 
Poirier and Martin Duberman have, 
the hard economic advantage to the 
American economy of the draft, the 
use of graduate students to cheapen 
undergraduate education, and the 
absurd social definition of people 
under twenty-five as **youth." 

Our aversion to recognizing the 
economic motivation of adult hostil- 
ity to the young leads us to be ex- 
cessively personal in our explanation 
of events, and to hope for too much 
from a possible moral improvement 
in the leadership of our society. 

Yet, the really basic problem zs 
moral, as Poirier, Duberman, and 
von Hoffman make clear. And 
ultimately, perhaps, aesthetic; cer- 
tainly, one need only watch Mayor 
Daley or Grayson Kirk on televi- 
sion to see how profoundly right 
Oscar Wilde was in observing that 
it is only very superficial people 
who do not judge by appearances. 
The difficulty lies in implementing 
the moral judgment to which these 
appearances lead. 

We are living in a society which 
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by the Soucy ; i eraio. 
against the younger half of its mem- 


bership; which defines them socially 


in such a way as to deny them the 
power, the right, or the dignity to 
extricate themselves from the silken 
cordelières that bind them or to 
resist the uses to which they are put 
with much prospect of success. Yet, 
as noted, the resistance mounts as 
it continues. I do not really know 
whether the writings of their defend- 
ers will help; we may merely goad 
their adversaries into greater de- 
structiveness without successfully de- 
fending the young. But the present 
confrontations have, at least, the 
virtue of clarity. 


The moral pretensions of my 


generation have been shattered — 
though not, I regret, abandoned. A 
college president who speaks today . 
of his responsibility to punish stu- 
dent rebels, maintaining that to 
accede to their demands for amnesty 
would be an abdication of his moral 
authority, is in most cases fatuously 
referring to a resource that, in fact, 
he has long since dissipated. He 
may suppress the revolt and reassure 


his governing board and his alumni; — - 


but the younger gener ation will 
never again accord such men legit- 
imacy. The most charitable verdict — 
American youth can confer on its 
elders today is that we have become 
— for the most part, and in that 
language of liberalism we like so 
much better than they do — a prob- 
lem to be solved. I hope they can 
solve it, before it destroys them. 
EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 
State University of New York 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sır: The multitude of pages you 
devoted in the October issue to an 
apology for the militant student 
groups add up to little but emotional 
hand wringing. Poirier’s attempt to 
paint the insolent and irresponsible 
students as naïve innocents inartic- 
ulately groping for the perfectability 
of man was a sentimental and . 
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sophomoric contrivance. It reminds | oF 


one of Thomas Jefferson and Thomas. 
Paine hailing the madness of the 


French Revolution as the emancipa- E 
tion of mankind when it soon be- 


trayed and disillusioned them by 
becoming the greatest imperialist 
adventure the world has yet seen. 


Henry F. Davis 
- Westwood, Ma 
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views and particularly welcom 
condemnation of the “‘becalmed and 
sensible men"? who have been at- 
tacking the actions of the young. If 
anything, he is too kind, especially 
to George Kennan. I myself have 
very little patience with the per- 
petuation ef the great myth that the 
university is “a place removed — 
calm Science seated there, recluse, 
ascetic, like a nun; not knowing that 
the world passes, not caring, if the 
truth would come in answer to her 
prayer. > This Wilsonian state- 
ment, quoted so approvingly by 
Kennan, is not merely a distortion, 
it is dishonest. 

In an age in which higher educa- 
tion has become a societal require- 
ment, in which the activities of all 
universities and colleges, public or 
private, are dependent on federal 
and state support, in an age in which 
almost the entire technological de- 
velopment of society flows directly 
from intellectual activities within 
the universities, in such an age a 
country’s system of higher education 
has become very much a part of 
society and is not “ʻa place re- 
moved." 

Obviously, such an involvement 
has its dangers. There are many 
who question whether a university's 
intellectual activities can retain their 
objective and critical standards if 
they depend so heavily on public 
sources for their support. Some of 
our militant students today are 
merely repeating a bit shrilly and 
less lucidly the accusation of treason 
by the academic estate raised by 
Benda well over a generation ago. 

However, most students will agree 
with many of us that such involve- 
ment, though dangerous, is probably 
inevitable. I would even argue that 
it is proper, but that the students 
rightly demand that we be honest 
and that we do not throw at them 
the kind of cant I quoted above. 

Our students are also right in ask- 
ing us to take a very searching and 
honest look at the extent to which 
our institutions are indeed involved 
with a// parts of society, rather than 
only certain segments, and whether 
we are equally relevant and useful 
to all our constituents. At this time, 
the result of such a self-examination 
would be devastating. 

Professor Poirier warns against 
the repressive myths of adulthood. 
I agree, and suggest that in the 
universities we begin by re-examin- 
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same intellectual rigor and honesty 
we expect from our students. 

Ernest A. LYNTON 

Dean, Livingston College, Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N. 7. 


Str: Professor Poirier is right as 
far as he goes. He is correct and 
lucid and justified in his sweeping 
indictment of much that tears at 
our national well-being. As a diag- 
nostician, he gets passing grades 
in a curriculum whose value he 
would scarcely deign to acknowl- 
edge. 

But I take issue nonetheless, strong, 
hot, violent issue — as violent in 
form as Professor Poirier reserves to 
himself as a champion of our dis- 
enchanted, rebellious youth. I take 
issue because I am one of those who 
were “poignantly anxious" to take 
advantage of an opportunity they 
never dreamed would be available, 
and I disagree that my dreams 
were shameful or irrelevant. 

I here and now confess that I am 
one of those “homogenized”? souls . 
who took advantage of the GI Bill - 
of Rights and thereby gained “an 
experience of college and university | 
life different from any? I could 
have possibly hoped to achieve 
on my own. My head bows low. H 
I read Professor Poirier- aright, I 
am now disqualified by that expe- 
rience from having any relevant 
observation on those searing ques- 
tions facing our youth. I have no 
meaningful thought on the ghettos 
(although I grew up in one), am 
hopelessly lacking in appreciation of- 
the beauty intrinsic in the marching 
of students chanting “Ho Chi Minh” 
(it has heretofore been my impres- 
sion that he is really not the **Prince 
of Peace"), and am irretrievably 
backward in the charity of my 
comprehension when the blacks, out 
of a festering impatience, measured 
by centuries and experienced by. 
few, burn my community down. 

The one central thought that my 
rational liberal friends seem to over- 
look amidst their affluent cater- 
wauling and rampaging is that in the 
undisciplined exercise of our right- 
eous wrath, we may be destroying. 
the nation. A nation full of imper- 
fections, but a nation whose promise 
is still redeemable. Of such senti- 
mental trumpetings my youthful 
friends who have never been ex- 
posed to the corrupting influence of 
the GI Bill have never dreamed. 
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left for either the callous right or 
the arrogant left? 


IRVING JAFFE 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Str: James S. Kunen’s article 
is clear, forceful, and readable. 
Much of his rhetoric is logical and 
persuasive. In the judgment of this 
writer, however, he quotes one 
deviation from reality which is 
almost fatal. That is the assertion: 


But it isn’t a free country. You can’t 
drop out of school because you’d be 
drafted, and you have to study certain 
things to get a degree, and you have 
to have a degree to make it, and you 
have to make it to get what you want, 
and you can’t even decide what you 
want, because it’s all programmed 
into you beforehand. 


To this easy argument for ‘‘cop- 
ping out” we must raise this ques- 
tion: How can any system or anyone 
“get what you want” if you don’t 
“make it," short of completely aban- 
doning our faith in the importance 
of the individual and individual 
dignity? 

JosepH D. TvpiNcs 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


SIR: Is there really a war against the 
young, or only against some young? 
There was no war against Mc- 
Carthy’s ‘‘children’s crusade," or 
against the young Southerners who 
campaigned for George Wallace. 
There is a war against a certain 
life-style which offends long estab- 
lished mores, but that war would be 
waged also against octogenarians if 
they so vigorously flaunted what the 
ordinary man has been taught from 
childhood to despise. There is also 
a war against reform, and those who 
oppose necessary change are using 
the stupid antics of some young 
people as propaganda material to 
destroy effective political opposition. 

The United States is in need of, 
but not ready for, some revolution- 
ary changes. Some young people 
know the former but not the latter; 
other young people and some adults 
are trying to bring about these 
changes in a manner consistent with 
ideals about ;the necessity for com- 
patibility befween ends and means. 
Others say “damn the consequences, 
full speed ahead," unmindful of 
reefs about which a better knowledge 
of history or a genuine love of 
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vanity wou ld « cause son n lec onc: 
i ems t D nic that one. E 
du ties et emic intellectuals is 
teach people to make distinctions, 
| and d I doubt if they do this by mak- 
ing such assertions as “we condemn 
En [the young]... for their 
— ion, their absorption in public 
qi uestions, their disgust with the 
E tr ivia of college parties and athletics, 
their refusal to settle for mechanical 
"processes of education.” I don't 
know who Duberman means by 
we,” but I know of no one who 
‘condemns young people for such 
pe Moreover, young people 
have no more given up trivial 
amusements than the rest of us 
(light shows, deafening music, wild 
— costumes), and .many still want 
a B athletics, and a highly struc- 
p rather mechanical educa- 
. tional process. 
1 Insofar as the campus is con- 
cerned, there are important and dif- 
E ficult problems which should have 
Pc. priority over beating dead horses, 
3 — even though their ghosts may still 5 
E ralloping through the gencration 
gap. For example, what is the effect 
- en apolitical students of campus tur- 
poo! today? Is it making them more 
- liberal or more conservative? Are 
they an insignificant minority or 
really the majority who will run 
| whatever society we have tomorrow? 
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about the way to distinguish be- 
tween competence and commit- 
- ment? For example, is there a 
— difference between education and 
f: _ propaganda, and if so, do we still 
= ve them equal treatment in the 
"academy? Is being against the 
EA ietnam War and the military- 
industrial complex all that is neces- 
= sary, or should one know something 
. about their alternatives? 
P How do we reconcile the student 
= demand for certification (diplomas, 
= which most of them seem to want), 
| and the demand by some for elimina- 
tion of grades and standards of 
Ai E imane 
a > How much power should students 
have in the hiring and retention 
mr faculty? Would an increase in 
student power in such matters pro- 
A duce more ‘“‘campus politics? and 
= hence less honest teaching by re- 
— quiring professors to be concerned 
. constantly with mending their fences 
— with the various factional groupings? 
I find no answers to these ques- 
tions in Duberman or Poirier. In- 
stead, I find agitation for further 
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er SAT phi loso LOREA or soul 
programmatic ‘lines. Such ee 
ization will not produce a very 
attractive world, even though there 
may be in it a few honorary teen- 
agers who might interpret the action 
to the aging. 

MARSHALL WINDMILLER 
Director, International Relations Center 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Coles on Baez 


Sır: Robert Coles (‘That Crystal 
Teardrop,” October Atlantic) tells us 
that Joan Baez is “capable of being 
spiteful, cruel, narrow-minded," and 
so on, *like many another radical 
who is convinced that brutish cruel 
people run America.” We are all 
capable of those things, even Mr. 
Coles — and certainly the cabal in 
Washington that has all but de- 
stroyed Vietnam, burned its people 
alive, and staged the brutish fiasco in 
Chicago. 

Why does he so violently belabor 
this pathetic book — so cruelly and 
at such length? Is it because he 
doesn’t like radicals? Or is it to 
prove, somehow, that Joan Baez 
must be wrong and that America is 
not run by what Conor Cruise 
O’Brien has called “brutal and 
ignorant men." 

In her book Miss Baez makes an 
effective argument for nonviolence 
and against the institutionalized vio- 
lence that destroyed the American 
Indian, the American Negro, the 
Japanese at Hiroshima, and now the 
Vietnamese. Mr. Coles makes no 
mention of it. In his sneering sledge- 
hammer ‘‘review,” Mr. Coles has 
clearly stated his own limitations: 
* . . narrow-minded, callous, ar- 
rogant — and ready at all times to 
escalate . . . smug liberal nastiness 
into this kind of thoughtless vio- 
lence.”? 

A grown man that unconscious of 
his own cruelty might do worse then 
to see a good psychiatrist — and to 
stop mocking Miss Baez’s search for 
health in a world gone mad. 


MITCHELL GOODMAN 
Temple, Me. 


Sır: How to argue with Mr. Coles! 
For after all, if he does not appre- 
ciate Joan Baez’s sensibilities (as 
expressed in her recent book, Day- 
break), then he does not appreciate 
Joan Baez’s sensibilities. Besides, it 


is hard to argue with 2 an outburst of | 






si of her book seems to be just that. He | 
finds her- remarks “‘trite and boring" 
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(though his acerbity would indicate 
that he was not altogether bored) and 
her thoughts “trashy”? and, silly." 
He accuses her of *smug, liberal 
nastiness” and he calls her ‘‘callous” 
and ‘‘arrogant.’”’ Most of all he 
seems to be irritated because he 
thinks she is playing psychiatrist. 

But is Miss Baez really a pious - 
liberal full of glib psychoanalytic 
interpretations? Somehow it doesn’t 
strike me that way. In fact I found 
no interpretations in the book at all, 
just a recounting of the inexplicable. 
Or to take a statement from her book 
which Mr. Coles quotes himself: 
“My life is a crystal teardrop. 
There are snowflakes falling in the — 
teardrop and little figures trudging - 
in slow motion. If I were to look | 
into the teardrop for the next million — 
years, I might never figure out who 
the people are, and what they are 
doing." 2 

Moreover, it seems to me that 
Miss Baez is a little too close to the _ 
terrors of human existence to deserve _ 
to be called a *liberal." It is perhaps - | 
because she is so close to them that - 
she does not come up with the 
sophisticated analysis of someone 
who's got it all figured out. But | 
she does have a commitment. She © 
believes in nonviolence. She wants 
to overcome terror with tenderness. 
Admittedly it sounds naive. But 
its not a commitment that we- 
generally associate with being a 
liberal. It's a radical effort to come 
to grips with a radical problem — no — 
broadminded liberal tolerance al- 
lowed. 3 

The label “pious” also seems less | 
than accurate. She's not at all sure © 
that her way — the nonviolent way | 
— will work. She concedes she may 
be defying ‘‘all reason, logic, com- 
mon sense, and history." She's only - 
sure that the other way, the way of - 
history until now, has not worked 
very well either. 


BEVERLY WOODWARD - 
Cambridge, Mass. — 







The ATLANTIC welcomes commu- 
nications from its readers, but can | 
rarely accommodate letters in ex- 
cess of 500 words. Light editing, for 
style and economy, is the rule rather 


than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless otherwise 
stipulated, is free for publication in 
our monthly letters column. 
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even ladies’ styles from $165. Two men's from $350. MEME 
Kong. ©1968. 
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Over the years, while designers have been 
concentrating on everything from the bosom 


“to the knees, the wrist somehow got overlooked. 


But now thereare r4-karat gold, custom- 
fitted Christian Dior watches, all with 14-karat 
gold bands. And at long last, the wrist 


has been given its due. 
The Christian Dior Collection by Bulova. 


res, Models shown, hers $275, his $350. Both 17 jewels, 14-k gold one-piece case and band. Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
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“Black & White" Scotch. 


Scotch for people who know 
the difference 


The look of a great gift. The gift 
of a great Scotch. “Black & White?’ 
The classic choice in a sculptured showcase. Smooth. Light. 
The Scotch that sets the standard for all others. So your 
gift is always welcomed as warmly as your thought. 
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Will you ever know how it fee 
to hold a fine pen? 


The Parker 75. Sterling Silver. 14K. Gold nib. $30. The Parker 51. 14K. Gold nib. $12.50 
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_ GOING HUNGRY IN AMERICA 


» A Government's Failure 


E By ELIZABETH B. DREW 
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I s time to time during the past few years, there 
has come to public attention the jarring news that 
a great many Americans do not get enough to eat 
because they are too poor. The words “‘starvation,”’ 
— “hunger,” and “malnutrition” have all been used 
. to describe the phenomenon. Each of these con- 





_ ditions is difficult to isolate, or even describe, or to 
PM separate from related diseases, because there has 
r = been little scientific or official interest in the 
"ET problem. Yet it is generally agreed, even among 


|». . government circles, that, at a minimum, ten million 
p Americans are malnourished, and some of these are 
ds chronically hungry, even starving, because they 
| T" | are poor. 
.  . [n 1967, a group of doctors, including Robert 
| Coles of Harvard University, Joseph Brenner of 
—»  — MIT, Alan Mermann and Milton J. E. Senn of 
i Yale, and private practitioners from Yazoo City, 
— . A Mississippi, and Charlotte, North Carolina, took a 
pne . foundation-sponsored trip to Mississippi to investi- 
gate the problem and returned to tell the Senate 
Subcommittee on Poverty what they had seen: 













In Delta counties . . . we saw children whose nutri- 
tional and medical condition we can only. describe as 
shocking — even to a group of physicians whose 
work involves daily confrontation with disease and 
suffering. In child after child we saw: evidence of 
. vitamin and mineral deficiencies; serious untreated 


— * [ don’t know, Orville,” said Senator Robert Kennedy to the Secretary of Agriculture, ** I'd just get the food down — 
Ss here. I can’t believe that in this country we can’t gel some food down there.” Others too will find it difficult to beli 
E is “the facts revealed here about the failure of the Congress and the federal government to assure that millions of peop M : 

" En in the richest, most bounteous land in the world are saved from malnutrition or starvation. This is the latest ina | 


continuing observation of how government works — or doesn't — by the arLantic’s Washington editor. 
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skin infestation and ulcerations; eye and ear diseases, - E 
also unattended bone diseases secondary to poor food — 
intake; the prevalence of bacterial and parasitic disease, — 

as well as severe anemia’... in boys and girls in — — 
every county we visited, obvious evidence of severe, — — 
malnutrition, with injury to the body's tissues— its — — 
muscles, bones, and skin as well as an associated psy- 
chological state of fatigue, listlessness, and exhaus- 
tion. . . . We saw children who don't get to drink milk, _ 

don’t get to eat fruit, green vegetables, or meat. They . - 
live on starches — grits, bread, Kool Aid... . In sum, 
we saw children who are hungry and who are sick — — 

children for whom hunger is a daily fact of life and sick- ——— 
ness, in many forms, an inevitability. We do not want - 

to quibble over words, but “malnutrition” is not quite _ 
what we found. . . . They are suffering from hunger 
and disease and directly or indirectly they are dying — 
from them — which is exactly what “starvation” means. — = 3i 


There is developing, moreover, a disturbing body | 
of scientific information that indicates a connection — 
between malnutrition in children, in particule ue 
insufficient protein, and brain damage. Seventy- - 
five percent of the mental retardation in this — 
country is estimated to occur in areas of urban and — 
rural poverty. E 
The situation in the Mississippi Delta has been 
particularly acute because of unemployment as a - 
result of mechanization, and among other er 
other government programs: controlled planting, - 
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nd a new one-dollar-an-hour minimum wage, 
E led many plantation owners to lay workers 
off Trather than pay it. Mississippi's welfare program 
pays an average of $50 a month to a family with 
four children, but payments are made only if the 
wage earner is old or disabled or blind or has left 
h is family. Thus there are thousands of families in 
th e Delta with no jobs and no income. 
_ There are two basic government programs which 
are intended to improve the diet of the poor — 
th e sale of food stamps and the distribution of food. 
E 1e local county chooses one or the other — or 
Either Government officials point out that for 
| ‘some time every county in Mississippi has had one 
io ` the programs. In response to the reports that 
p people still were not getting enough to cat, the 
ecretary of Agriculture said to the same Senate 
s übcommittee: “They got some food because they 
E" ere obviously walking around. I don’t know 
_ where they got it.” 
_ For some time, in fact, it has been known within 
“the government that the food programs had serious 
= shortcomings, in the number of people being 
= eached and in the form of the assistance. In 
_ addition, over the past year and a half or so, 
domestic hunger has been the subject of a great 
d eal of publicity. A solution would not be all that 
expensive: government studies have indicated that 
a dequate food distribution for everyone who needed 
dt would cost between $1.5 billion and $2 billion 
‘more than the roughly half billion being spent on 
T stamps and commodities now. (No one has calcu- 
el ited, in terms of illness and wasted and dependent 
: lives, what it costs not to provide everyone with 
. an adequate diet.) There were also short-range and 
less expensive actions that could have been taken 
- to alleviate the most severe distress. While it would 
3 | be inaccurate to say that nothing was done, the 
. response was slow, piecemeal, and, it often seemed, 
reluctant. More thorough responses, including a 
national commitment to see that no one was denied 
an adequate diet because of low income, were con- 
b em and at several points they were almost 
_ made. Because of the impact on the lives, every 
- day, of several million people, the reasons why 
_ they were not are worth exploring. 
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(s. T food programs are run by the Department of 
> - Agriculture because they were begun not so much 
: E help the poor as to dispose of embarrassing 
agricultural surpluses. Food packages are distrib- 
F uted once a month to the poor who live in counties 
= which happen to want the distribution and are 
5 “willing to pay for it. (Only recently, the federal 


a government began to pay for the packages in a few 
. of the poorest counties.) “But,” Orville Freeman, 











now the packages are supposed to contain more 





the Secretary of Agriculture, has testified to Con- 
gress, “that doesn't mean that every person gets it, 
because a poor person who lives miles away from 
the distributing point where 100 pounds of food is 
made available for a month may very well (a) not 
even know about the distribution; (b) not be able 
to get there; and (c) not be able to carry it away." | 
(One congressman replied: *I know dead soldiers d 
who didn't miss out because they lived 10 miles Š 
from a recruiting office.” ) 

The commodity packages have only recently ap- — 
proximated what even the Agriculture Department 
considers a *minimum adequate" diet, but the 
cheerful assumption is made that they are a “‘supple- 
ment" to a family's food supply. The commodity | 
package has been periodically expanded, to the — - 
point where last summer, under public pressure, —— 
the Department announced that it would now 
contain some twenty-two items. The list is theo- — 
retical, however; whether the various items actually | 
end up in the package depends on whether they i 
are in sufficient supply and whether the local .  — 
community elects to include them. It takes tol- 
erance for tedium and some culinary . ingenuity 
to make edible meals of the surplus packages, 
which until last summer consisted mainly of such : 
things as flour, cornmeal, rice, dried peas, dried | 
beans, bulgur. Formerly they contained thirt 
ounces of meat for each person for an entire month; 










meat, dried eggs, evaporated milk, canned chicken, _ - 
canned vegetables, and some others. ‘The wrapping | 
is to be prettier, and recipes are to be supplied, 

although many of the recipients can't read. 

The food stamp program, in which Me 
buy stamps which are worth more than the purchase 
price and use them to buy groceries, is preferred 
by just about everyone, including the local grocers. —— 
Long part of the Democrats’ agenda, food stamps 
were started on a pilot basis in 1961, and were 
finally authorized by Congress three years later. 
The stamps are actually a form of income supple- 
ment, but that is not the sort of thing that is said — 
out loud, and thus a great emphasis is always. 
placed on how this, too, is to supplement a family's 
"normal" expenditure for food. It is difficult to: 
divine just what was in the minds of the federal 
officials who worked out the details of how the 
food stamp program should work. Each month, 
a family may purchase a given amount’s worth 
of stamps, depending on their income, in exchange 
for a given amount of bonus. Somehow, although — 
people in general pay about 18 percent of their — 
income for food, the poor; under the food stamp 
plan, are sometimes required to pay as much as | 
35 to 50 percent in order to obtain any stamps at - d zn 
all. If they cannot afford that because of the other EC 
demands on their income, or if d du not pappen: 



















to have enough cash on hand on the day th 
stamps are sold, they get no help at all. FO 
ample, after eight counties in Mississippi sw 
from commodity distribution to food stamps, some 
32,000 fewer people were receiving food aid one 
year later. In Arkansas, of the 54,531 households on 
welfare in counties with the food stamp program, 
only 9700 buy the stamps. This is not pecwliar to 
these states; while some 6 million. people are 
estimated to be receiving either commodities or 
food stamps now — roughly 3 million under 
each program — it is seldom mentioned that six 
years ago even more people were being helped, 
albeit the great part by the inferior commodities 
program. Pur 

Another quirk is that the bonuses go up as the 
income goes up, so that the higher-income poor end 
up with more food than those at the bottom of the 
scale. The Agriculture Department explains that 
this is because it would not be wise to give those 
who are accustomed to being worst off too much too 
soon. In order to be certified as eligible for the 
program, families must run the gaunilet of the 
welfare agencies, many of which are not known for 
their sympathy toward Negroes. The food-programs 
are sometimes used as an instrument of control: 
people who participate in civil rights—activities 
or who are needed when it is time for the crops to 
be picked find that the programs are suddenly un- 
available. In many areas, food prices ge-up on the 
day the stamps are issued. ile 

When the uproar over these failings developed in 
1967, the Agriculture Department made-a study of 
the situation in Washington County, Mississippi. 
It found, among other things, that more than half 
of those qualified to receive food stamps were not 
doing so. The investigators were not, however, 
greatly perturbed. “In general,” they reported, 
"the study indicates that low-income households in 
this Mississippi Delta county accommodate them- 
selves to a diet which low-income families elsewhere 
would reject. . . . It may be that low-income 
families place less value on food than we think." 


A 


ie Department of Agriculture should not, in all 
fairness, be expected to demonstrate dazzling ex- 
pertise in the needs and life-styles of the poor. Its 
essential mission is to nurture the agricultural 
economy; the poor are somebody else’s department. 
The typical employee in Agriculture hasbeen there 
a long, long time. He may have come in with 
Henry Wallace, or he may have been a dirt farmer 
who was down and out during the Depression, got 
a government job measuring acreage, moved up 
through the ranks, and was promoted to Wash- 
ington when he was in his fifties. —— 
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EM 
ody envies Orville Freeman his job, fre " 
nay described as “the worst one in town." 

Freeman's own official biography says it all: “He 
has been shot at not only by. Congressmen, rural. 
and urban, but also by consumers protesting food 
prices, -farmers protesting farm prices, and dis- | 
sidents of all job descriptions and all colors pro- 
tesfing food programs and poverty." F reeman. is A 
liberal out of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor move- 
ment, where he was a three-term boy-wonder 
governor. From the time that John F. Kennedy 
appointed him in 1961, Freeman has probably 
stirred up less than the traditional amount of con- 
troversy for Secretaries of Agriculture. “The Ac 
ministration wanted him to cultivate the farmers, 
not the poor or the civil rights crowd,” said one of 
his associates. “His tendency, in the earlier years, 
when the.subject of hungry people came up, was - 
to look embarrassed and change the subject."* 
When it could no longer be ignored, Freeman. be- 
haved like a man in a trap. Moreover, he could, 
and frequently did, claim with justification that. 
during his tenure, through initiating food stamps- 
and expanding food packages, an unprecedented. 
amount had been done toward feeding the poor. 
His injured pride and his combative nature served. 
epen his troubles. E 
Jamie Whitten, a fifty-eight-year-old congress- - 
man from Charleston, Mississippi, chairman of the 
subcommittee which provides funds for the Agri- | 
culture Department's programs and one of t he 
mest powerful members of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, does not believe that anybody in this | 
country is unavoidably hungry, “except,” he Says, | 
*when there has been parental neglect through | 
drunkenness or mental illness. You're dealing with a 
people who for some reason or other are in a 
condition of poverty. If they had the training and | 
foresight of other people, they wouldn’t be in 
poverty." E 
Whitten has installed a number of employees at — 
the Agriculture Department, and there is little — 
that Orville Freeman does that Jamie Whitten - 
doesn't know about. Whitten expects Freeman to _ 

—consult him before he makes any policy move, and . 
. Freeman has decided it is the better part of wisdom | 

to do just that. The congressman is a skilled . 
legislator, however, and knows better than to stand 
intransigently against the majority opinion of the — 

House. He hasn't often, in fact, made significant — 

cuts in the food stamp program's funds once the - 

House has approved the program. Neither, if he — 

doesn't like what Freeman is doing, is he likely to 

cut into crop-support funds of such importance toi 
the farm bloc. Whitten had denied money for — 
work in the general area of rural poverty; Freeman 
is also anxious not to annoy Whitten to the point 
where he might cut funds which the Departmer t 
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1 lends to rural areas to build ski slides @nd golf 
m courses that Freeman feels are important com- 


munity programs. After a while, the relationship 
between a Cabinet officer and his House appro- 
priations subcommittee chairman blurs beyond a 
rational if-I-do-this-he-will-do-that situatioh. “He 
simply becomes part of your thinking," says one 
former Cabinet officer. He is an automatic part 
‘of all your decisions." ! 

The House Agriculture Committee, which sets the 
policies for which Whitten’s group then provides 
the money, is, to state it gently, disinterested 





in the poor. The committee’s concerns are sheep 
scrapie and hog cholera and agricultural subsidies. 
"The members of most committees see to it that the 
benefits of programs they preside over reach their 
' constituents in full measure, but it is no accident 
"that the home districts of a number of the Agri- 
culture Committee members do not have food 
stamp programs. “These programs are not de- 
sired by the power structures back home;" says one 
close observer, and that’s what elects them. The 
recipients of these programs don't vote." 

The situation is similar in the Senate. In all 
cases, the Agriculture committees are almost en- 
tirely populated by representatives of Southern 
and Midwestern farm districts, with, in a Demo- 
cratic Congress, the representatives of Southern 
landholders in charge. Senator James O. Eastland, 


for example, is the third-ranking member of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and its most im- 


Photograph by Al Clayton. 
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portádt determiner of cotton policy. Last year, the 
Eastland family plantations in Sunflower County, 
Mississippi, received $211,364 in subsidies. De- 
spite; the slipping popularity of the farm pro- 
grams, and the increasing urban and suburban 
oriehtation of Congress, these men have enough 
seniority, and serve on enough other important 
committees, to make their influence felt. To the 
extent that the Agriculture Department budget is 
under attack, they try to keep the budget down by 
curbing the Department's noncrop programs. 
“Freeman decided as a matter of policy," says one 
of his former colleagues, “that he was not going to 
antagonize these men. He checked out appoint- 
ments with them and went to enormous lengths to 
cultivate them socially. When the food issue came 
up and he got caught in his conspiracy with the 
Southerners on the Hill, his instinctive reaction was 
to deny that anything was wrong. After all, he 
was relying on memos from his staff, and they 
were defending themselves, too." 


I. APRIL, 1967, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee's Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty went to Mississippi. 
The subcommittee, headed by Senator Joseph S. 
Clark of Pennsylvania, was making a nationwide 
study of the poverty program, and since Senator 
Robert Kennedy was a member of the group, 
wherever it went, the press went too. At a hearing 
in Jackson, Mississippi, Marian Wright, an at- 
tractive, soft-spoken attorney for the NAACP’s 
Legal Defense Fund, Incorporated, who had been 
working in Mississippi, talked about welfare, pov- 
erty, and the situation in the Delta. “They are 
starving,’ she concluded. “They are starving, 
and those who can get the bus fare to go north are 
trying to go north. But there is absolutely nothing 
for them to do. There is nowhere to go, and some- 
body must begin to respond to them." 

Kennedy and Clark said they would take it to 
the Department of Agriculture when they returned 
to Washington. Senator George Murphy went 
them one better and said that the group should 
“notify the President of the United States that there 
is an emergency situation, and send investigators 
and help in immediately." On the following day, 
Clark and Kennedy toured the Delta. The cameras 
were not there when Robert Kennedy sat on the 
floor in one particularly fetid shack watching a 
listless child toy with a plate of rice, feeling the 
child’s body, trying to get the child to respond, and 
trying to comprehend. Until then, the senators 
really had not known how bad it was. 

After they returned to Washington, all nine 
members, of the subcommittee signed ‘a letter to 
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. the President describing the situation as “shocking” 
~ and constituting an “emergency,” and calling for 
|. specific Administration action. ‘The White House, 
= after trying not to receive it at all, bucked the letter 
. to the Office of Economic Opportunity, which runs 


É 2 . the poverty program, and OEO responded with a 


Ex ‘press release, its outlines dictated by the White 
‘House. The release said there was poverty in each 
—— of the senators’ home states, too; that the crisis of 
gt poverty had been greater before Lyndon Johnson 
—. took office; that the Administration had started 
~ a lot of programs in Mississippi; that the Congress 
— had cut funds for the poverty program; that “every 
E recommendation in the letter by the Senators has 
. the hearty concurrence of the administration,” but 
~ there were some legal problems; and **we already 
. know what needs to be done.” 
—. "The senators concern and the attendant pub- 
E licity might, of course, have been seen by the White 
-= House as an opportunity to make major moves to 
E = correct the problem, just as it had made it a point 
7" _ to get out in front on any number of issues, such 
= as. auto safety or home ownership for the poor, 
= raised in Congress. But this time the President was 
ee int no mood to be pushed. Neither he nor Freeman 
- believed that the problem was as serious as Clark 
and Kennedy said, and both saw *'politics" in the 
- . whole affair. (Department officials say that Clark 
and Kennedy were taken on a “pre-arranged” tour 
by *professionals.") ‘The President knew that 
E senator had influence with, in fact they 
= had highly angered, the Agriculture establish- 
E E. "ment on Capitol Hill, and to the White House these 
E e were important people not to anger. When he did 
— . move, and it was not doubted that he would,-it 
c would be at a time and in a manner of his choosing. 
2d =- The problem of malnutrition had, like most con- 
— Ceivable domestic problems, been put before a secret 
x interagency task force by the White House the year 
before, as part of the preparations for the Adminis- 
F hist ration’s 1967 legislative program. The appoint- 
pt . ment of the task force, the task force was told, re- 
. flected the White House? s deep conviction that 
ev ry American should have an adequate nutri- 
tione l diet. The task force, headed by Agriculture 
Department representatives, did not, in the view of 
the White House, provide sufficient information on 
.— either the dimensions of the problem or possible 
x dU ge w approaches. Neither presidential aide Joseph 
a De Califano, who had hoped to be able to propose 
E. Am a5 food program, nor his new assistant, James 
E E Gaither, was familiar enough with the complexifies 
|. of the food programs to ask the right questions. 
Therefore nothing of any consequence was pro- 
z EP posed. Following the senators’ letter, renewed 
. efforts within the Administration to work something 
(ou oe into angry disputes between OEO, 
ticularly Director eee Shriver, who accused 
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Agriculture of i incapacity to deal with the problem, . 
and Agriculture, particularly Freeman, who ac- — 
cused OEO of trying to damage their Department - ? 
and take away the programs. It was a las 
bureaucratic fight over turf. 
There were two basic issues between the sub- 
committee. and the Administration: the price of hei d 
food stamps, and the Secretary’s authority to declare 
an emergency in the Delta and send in extra food. *3 
After several months of subcommittee pressure and — E 
after prodding by the White House and harassment | 
by Shriver, the Agriculture Department did lower . 
the price of food stamps for those with an income 3 
of less than $20 a month to 50 cents per person a^ 
month, with a maximum of $3 per family. (This . 
buys $72 worth of food for a family of six, about - 
half what the Department estimates such a family - 
needs.) It also decided to charge all families e E. 
half the price in the first month. Prices could not. 
be lowered generally until there was substantially. 
more money for the program, a decision the Presi- 
dent would have to make. Ec x 
The Department resisted the argument that there ee 
were people with no income at all who should be © 
charged nothing for their food stamps. For one | 
thing, the Department thought that this was 
problem in a small number of cases, and therefor 4 
not worthy of great concern. For another, € fi 
Secretary believed, as he told congressional com 
mittees on several occasions, that the poor could] 
not be trusted with free stamps. “If you proce ia 
then, to have free stamps," he said, “and you We 
free stamps to everybody who wants them, what - 
will happen to those stamps? "Those stamps, I am. ji 
afraid, in -many cases will be bootlegged. That is 
what happened back in the 1940s and the 1930s, | 
with the food stamp program. That destroyed | ee 
the program. The food stamp program was dis- - 
credited because those stamps became common  - 
currency for all kinds of things, from a wild party, : E 
to a beer party, to legitimate uses, to buy shoes.” aa 
Another view of what ended the earlier program 
was the almost full employment during World - 
War II. = 
The senators and others argued that the Secretary — - 
should have invoked his emergency power to send 
extra food to the Delta, using money from a poc 
multipurpose fund (known as Section 32 for its 
place in an agriculture law), as he had used itc 
to begin the food stamp program and expand thes? 
commodity packages. The Department argued | A 
that it didn't really have the power (despite the 7 3 
precedents), that the money really hadn't been E. 4 
budgeted, that it would be bad precedent and  - 
administratively inefficient to distribute free food - 
where there were already food stamps; and there - 
was also that danger that if there were two pro- 
grams the ope might start bootlegging. There - 2 E 


A 








was also the problem that the Agriculture com- 
mittees frown on such use of the money. 

As the arguments tumbled forth at one private 
meeting, Kennedy looked at Freeman and shook 
his head. “I don’t know, Orville,” he said, “Pd 
just get the food down there. I can't believe that 
in this country we can't get some food down there." 

Oddly, the one senator who took matters in his 
own hands and introduced a bill was John Stennis 
of. Mississippi. The Stennis bill would have pro- 
vided money for emergency food and. medical 
programs, and required a government study of 
the true extent of malnutrition. (The government 
had made almost no studies of malnutrition in the 
United States; the Public Health Service had not 
seen that to be its concern. The Pentagon, wanting 
to know about the connection between malnutrition 
and defense preparedness of foreign countries, had 
sponsored several studies of nutrition overseas, and 
there were minor studies of the eating habits of 
Eskimos and Indian tribes in the United States.) 

The Stennis bil went through the Senate 
quickly. But his shrewd move to cut off talk 
about his state was not appreciated by the House 
Agriculture Committee, which let the' bill die. 
Through other congressional routes, OEO was 
given $10 million in emergency food money and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was ordered to study the extent of malnutrition. 


Photograph from CBS documentary “‘ Hunger in America” 
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. In September of 1967, in the only public state- 
ment on the issue he was to make for a long time, 
President Johnson said that “we want no American 
in this country to go hungry. We believe that we 
have the knowledge, the compassion, and the re- 
sources to banish hunger and to do away with 
malnutrition if we only apply those resources and 
those energies He ordered the Department of 
Agriculture to see to it that, one way or the other, 
eyery one of the thousand poorest counties in the 
nation had a food program. The Department said 
that.there were 331 of those counties that did not, 
and, to give it a little of the old pizzazz, it embarked 
or “Project 331." As it turned out, it was a full 
year before each of the 331 was said to have a 
program, for the. Department remained highly 
réluctant to fly in the face of tradition by using 
federal money and federal personnel to establish a 
program if the counties resisted. It was also con- 
cerned about what it felt was a bad precedent of 
having the federal government pay the full costs. 
In May of the following year, with the Poor 
Peoples Campaign beating at his door, Freeman 
fipally announced that this would be done. 
Extending the programs to more counties had 
nothing to do with improving matters for recipients, 
as in Mississippi. Since greater amounts of money 
were not committed, it also meant that other less 
poor counties that were on the waiting list for the 
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food stamp program would have to continue to 
wait. Finally, sometime after Project 331 was under 
way it was discovered that Agriculture defined a 
“poorest” county as one with the lowest average 
income, rather than one with the largest number of 
_ poor people. Therefore, poor people who had the 
misfortune of living near too many rich people were 
out of luck. This covered more counties at less 
expense, and fewer people were helped. 

ee? The President’s encouraging statement may have 
been prompted by the fact that by the fall of 1967 
the White House had set up another secret task 
f force, which once more reflected their deep con- 
—  — viction, they said, 
have an adequate nutritional diet. The task force, 
z now headed by representatives of the Budget 
Bureau, reported that for another $1.5 to $2 billion 


us. and in relatively short time the government could 
~. provide that adequate diet to every American. 
Now, however, and for months to come, the 
E Administration was locked in its fight to secure a 
A 10 percent income surtax, from Congress, and 
se Congress’ demand that there be substantial cuts 


-jn government spending in return. “I don't think 
— anyone realizes how paralyzed we became by that 
: fight, " says one Administration official. “I don't 
—— think even we realized it.” With the White House 
| . feeling under particular pressure to do something 
—— about the cities (the Detroit riot had just taken 
. place), and with their own expertise tending in that 
. direction, Califano's staff that fall concerned itself 
.. with devising new programs for jobs and housing. 
= Whatever the limitations of these programs in 
terms of delayed spending, they at least repre- 
- sented a commitment and an effort at new ap- 
|. proaches, which were not made on giving the poor 
= sufficient food. Through it all,. Mr. Johnson. re- 
mained unconvinced that the problem was as 
_ serious as the critics said, reluctant to take the 
— fight to the Hill, where he had enough problems, 
= and annoyed that no one could tell him exactly 
hie how many people were going hungry. (No one 
-. knows exactly how many unemployed or how 
—— much substandard housing there is either.) 
us _ Moreover, there was now no great public pressure 
Es a . on the White House to act on hunger, as there was 
— . on behalf of the cities. During all of 1967 and 1968, 
E T als a small coterie made the issue a continuing 
A Miss Wright; Peter Edelman of 
Kennedy’ staff; William Smith of Clark’s staff; 
VERO Robert Choate, a young businessman of some 
= means who took a sabbatical to become a free- 
- lance, largely behind the scenes, and highly effective 
p^ ON crusader on the issue. Of the enormous Washington 
. press corps, only Nick Kotz of the Des Moines 
. Register saw the hunger issue as worthy of continuing 
coverage, whether or not it was “in the news.’ 
P )f all the lobby organizations, only a few of the 
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more liberal labor groups found the issue to bec of 
even intermittent concern. 
The Citizens Crusade Against Poverty, an or- 
ganization with United Auto Workers backing, 
was the closest there was to a group with a ful 
time concern. Early in 1968, it had established < 
Citizen? Board- of Inquiry, which published - x 
*Hunger, U.S.A.," a stinging indictment of the | 
food progyams. Around the same time, a coalition — 
of women’s organizations published a study of . 
the federal school lunch program which could E. 
help children of the poor secure a better meal : at 
least while they were in school. The women’s — 
groups found that of the 18 million children re- 
ceiving free or reduced-price lunches under e i 
program, only 2 million were poor; another : 
million poor children were not being helped. The . 
Johnson Administration had tried to get Congre : 
to restructure this so that less would go to the middle _ 
class and more to the poor, and Congress had ada- 3 
mantly refused. On May 21, CBS broadcast a pos 
erful documentary called Hunger in America. As 
Several members of Congress reacted to all of dis i 
with outrage at the idea that anyone would charge . 
that people in their areas were going hungry. Rep- E 
resentative W. R. Poage of Texas, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, wrote to count 
health officials, the very ones wi would be most E 
culpable, and asked if they personally knew of . 
anyone in their county who was starving or seriously. a 
hungry. No, replied most of the health officers, 
and if the people were hungry it was mostly be- 
cause they were lazy or ignorant. A few said the E 
food programs were inadequate, but Poage did not — 
emphasize that in his report to his colleagues. 3 
The response of the politicians was understand- — 
able. More puzzling, in light of his professed zeal 
to get more done, were Freeman’s own persistent di 
attacks on the reports. Finding factual errors in - 
the small (they didn't mention that grandma had $9 
a pension of $82-a-month), he condemned them . 
in the large. The CBS telecast, he said, was E 
biased, one-sided dishonest presentation of a 
serious national problem.” 
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A. THE Poor People’s Campaign, under the  - 
direction of the Southern Christian Leadership _ 
Conference, prepared for its March on Washington 
in the spring of 1968, strategists for both the SCLC | : 4 
and the federal government knew that, as always - 
in these situations, there would have to be a gov- aA E 
ernmental response which would enable the Cam- E. : 
paign's leaders to make an honorable withdrawal — 
from the city. First Attorney General Ramsey | - 
Clark, then the President himself asked the various | E. 
government agencies to draw up a list of adminis- 
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Eau actions — which would not cost money — 
_ which could alleviate some of the difficulties of the 
EC | poor. A March on Washington by a grand coalition 

of white, black, brown, and red poor, who would 
E encamp in the federal city, bringing their plight 

= to the attention of the country, had been the idea 


- of Martin Luther King. After- Dr. King was 

— assassinated, the leadership of the SCLC under 

A Dr. Ralph Abernathy was in disarray. Goals and 

= tactics became difficult to resolve. Miss Wright, 

- who had moved to Washington, was placed in 
à charge of the Campaign's dealings with the govern- 

— ment agencies, and worked exhaustingly for weeks 
_ for a semblance of order and progress in the de- 
—. mands and responses. On the advice of Miss Wright 

- and others, the Campaign leaders decided upon 
= hunger as the central, most dramatic issue. 

— J Now the issue was at its highest point of public 
E attention. Most of the government agencies 
E did what they could to respond to the marchers’ 

demands. Agriculture, however, remained de- 
 fensive. In the end, the Agriculture response con- 
3 sisted of promising to get a food program into each 
= of the thousand counties — which the President 

— had already done nine months earlier; making more 

d^ commodities available for surplus distribution; 
- regulations to improve the school lunch program; 
and improved food packages for infants and ex- 
= M pectant mothers. Some Administration officials 

— think the poor were not grateful enough. 

-— — As it happened, the major reason this response 

- was so paltry was that the White House was pre- 
- paring one on a grander scale for the President 

himself to present, probably in the form of a special 

- message to Congress. It would have revised the 

— entire food stamp schedule and perhaps lowered 

- the cost to the very poorest to either nothing or a 

- . token amount; it would have expanded the size of 

the food programs so that many .more areas could 

— . receive them; and it would have carried a: com- 

= mitment to build the programs over time, to the 

- point where every American had an adequate diet. 

The Budget Bureau squirreled away some money 

to go with the message. The thought was that it 

would be delivered around the time of “Solidarity 

-— Day," on June 19, when thousands of others were 

to come to Washington to join the poor in a 

-— climactic march. 

E A number of reasons have been offered for why 

-  . the President's Solidarity Day Message ‘was never 

- . delivered: the mail in the White House was over- 

- —  whelmingly against the Poor People’s Campaign, 

- and Resurrection City was out of control; Aber- 
—— A mathy's final speech was likely to carry a stinging 
—— A  denunciation of the war in Vietnam; and the House 

— of Representatives was going to vote at last on 

= the tax bill the following day, and any move at 

that point by the President to increase govern- 
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ment spending might jeopardize the long-negoti- 
ated compromise. The most important reason, 


however, was that the President simply did not- 


want to be in the position of appearing to “re- 
spond to pressure.” More startling to many 


was that after the poor had left town and the tax’ 


bill had passed, he still declined to move. He was 


focusing on the budget cuts that had to be made, 


annoyed at Freeman for getting out in front of 
him on the issue, still concerned at appearing to 


respond to pressure, and convinced that now that - 
some legislation was moving on the Hill, it would - 


be unseemly for him, the President, to appear to 
be running to catch up. 

By this time, things were most uncomfortable for 
Freeman, and he began to press hard at the White 
House for help — belatedly, in the opinion of many. 
His friend Vice President Humphrey tried to help. 
First Humphrey offered his services as a mediator 
with the Poor People’s Campaign, but the offer 
was rejected by the White House. Then the Vice 
President of the United States tried indirect means 
of communicating with the President. Humphrey 
wrote to Mrs. Arthur Krim, wife of the President's 
chief money raiser: *It is just intolerable to me 
that there is such a problem of malnutrition and 
undernourishment in the United States. . . . 


Through it all, there are ways the President could - 


have helped — in approving some of Orville Free- 


man's budget requests, in supporting legislation on. 


the Hill, and suggesting administrative change — 
but he has not. The thought came that you might 
be the person who could say a word or two to 
encourage him." 

On Capitol Hill, a bill to expand the food stamp 
program was moving forward. Originally an Ad- 
ministration request to make a minimal expansion 


of $20 million (over the $225 million already . 


authorized), under pressure from urban liberals, 
who threatened to retaliaté against a farm bill that 
was also in the mill, the bill ultimately authorized 
the program to grow by $90 million in the first year 


and more after that. After endorsing a substantial _ 
increase in the program, Freeman was reprimanded - 


by both Poage and the White House, but when an 
increase seemed probable, the White House joined 


in. More spending for the school lunch program _ 
was approved, and a special Senate committee — 
was established to “study” the food problem, with - 


a view to trying to maneuver the food programs 
away from Agriculture committees. 


In the very last days of the congressional session, 
with the President about to make a routine request - 
for additional funds for various agencies that had © 


fallen short of funds, the machinery around the 
government — in the Agriculture Department, in 


the Budget Bureau, in his own staff — geared up - 


once more for a presidential request for more funds 
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for food stamps and a major statement on the issue. 
Instead, he simply requested the $90 million and 
in the closing rush Congress gave him $55 million. 
Wait, it was said, for his farewell messages in 1969. 

The failure of the Johnson Administration to 
make substantial progress toward feeding the poor 
is viewed by many as its most serious domestic 
failure. It is the cause of disappointment and even 


anguish on the part of many people within the 


government. Orville Freeman, for one, professes 
himself satisfied: Everything I suggested from the 
beginning that should be in Lyndon Johnson's 
program, or damn near it, I have gotten. If he 
had gone up to Congress with a big feeding pro- 
gram like a bull in a china shop he'd have been 
under fire, and what would he have gotten? Some 
newspaper accolades and plaudits in some liberal 
magazines, and trouble with Congress." 

The food issue is an unhappy example of a great 
deal that can go wrong in Washington. It is also 
an example, however, of the dangers of the latest 
fad of “local control. The food programs are 
examples of programs that are subject to local con- 
trol — the local governments request, pay for, and 
run them — with the result that those areas which 
are least responsive to the needs of the poor can 
also deny them federally proffered food. 

The problem is not nearly so insoluble as the 
events of the past two years would suggest. First 
of all, given enough money and flexibility, it is 
generally agreed the food stamp program is not 
at all a bad device. Choate, for one, suggests that 
in addition the program be federalized and com- 
puterized, to work as automatically and without 
continual harassment for the recipient as social 
security. He and a number of others believe that 
ultimately the food programs ought to be recognized 
as income supplements and become part of an 
income maintenance system. That, however, 
seems a long way off. When asked by the space 
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agency, the food companies have found ingenious 
ways to pack meals for astronauts in Tootsie-Roll- — . 


sized bars or toothpaste-sized tubes. The Pentagon 
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seems to have no trouble keeping the troops in the 


field well nourished. There are problems of tastes 


and habits to meet, but if the food industry were i 


less apprehensive about change, or did less co- . 


habiting with the farm bloc in that great combine — — 


they call *agribusiness," a lot more could be done 
to feed the poor efficiently and inexpensively. The 
food companies have lately shown more interest 


in exploring this field — with government sub- 


sidies, of course. 
Yet so little was accomplished not because of 
mechanical or industrial failures, but because of 


what can happen to men in policy-making positions — 


in Washington. When they stay in a difficult job too 
long, they can be overwhelmed by the complexity 
of it all, and they become overly defensive. Man's 
pride, particularly the pride of a man who can 
tell himself he has done some good, can over- 
take his intellectual honesty. Thus, not Southern 
politicians, not Orville Freeman, not Lyndon 
Johnson could face the fact when it was pointed out 
that many people were hungry, that they weren't 
wearing any clothes. In this they reflected a 
national trait: it has been easier to stir sustained 
national concern over hunger in Bihar or Biafra 
than places at home for which we are more directly 
responsible. The problems are looked at in terms 
of the workings of Washington, not in terms of 
the problems. Decent men could sit and discuss 
statistical reliability and administrative neatness 
and the importance of good precedents while people 
went hungry. 

The niceties of consensus politics were more 
important than the needs of some 10 million 


people. A new Congress and a new Administration 


ought to be able to improve on that kind of gov- 
ernment. 
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ED octor Francisco Laprida, set upon and Killed the 22nd of 
| September 1829 by a band of gaucho militia serving under 
- Aldao, reflects before he dies: 
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E Bullets whip the air this last afternoon. _ 
_A wind is up, blowing full of cinders 
E. is the day and this chaotic battle 
st straggle to a close. The gauchos have won: 
rictory is theirs, the barbarians’. 
3 Francisco Narciso Laprida, 
: who studied both canon law and civil 
and whose voice declared the independence 
E tot this entire untamed territory, 
in | defeat, my face marked by blood and sweat, 
zi holding neither hope nor fear, the way lost, 
, E" trike out for the South through the back country. 
E. El Like that captain in Purgatorio 
z who fleeing on foot left blood on the plain 
and was blinded and then trampled by death 
where an obscure river loses its name, 
E SO ) too will I fall. Today is the end. j 
E rhe night and to right and left the marshes — 
Ei n | ambush, clogging my steps. I hear the 
i; hooves of my own hot death riding me down 
— with horsemen, frothing muzzles, and lances. 
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CONJECTURAL POEM 


by Jorge Luis Borges 


the missing letter, the perfect pattern 








I who longed to be someone else, to weigh T sedi 
judgments, to read books, to hand down the law, 7 
willie in the open out in these swamps; 
but a secret joy somehow swells my breast. 
I see at last that I am face to face 

with my South American destiny. 

I was carried to this ruinous hour 
by the intricate labyrinth of steps — = = 
weven by my days from a day that goes | 
back to my birth. At last P’ve discovered 
the mysterious key to all my years, 

the fate of Francisco de Laprida, 


that was known to God from the beginning. 
In this night's mirror I can comprehend 

my unsuspected true face. ‘The circle's 
about to close. I wait to let it come. 


My feet tread the shadows of the lances : 
that spar for the kill. The taunts of my death, — zm 

the horses, the horsemen, the horses manes, iE 
tigaten the ring around me... Now the first 
blew, the lance’s hard steel ripping my chest, n 


and across my throat the intimate knife. — 


Translated by Norman Thomas di Gi wa T nA 
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- PICTURES 
of FIDELMAN 


A Story by 
Bernard Malamud 





| pissing in muddy water discovers water 
over his head. Modigliani wanders by searching 


— by searchlight for his lost statues in Livorno canal. 


They told me to dump them in the canal, so I 
dumped them. Ne ha visto? Niente. How come that 
yellow light works underwater? Hashish. If we 
wake we drown, says Fidelman. Chants de Maldoror. 
His eyeless face drained of blood but not yellow 
light, Modi goes up canal as Fidelman drifts down. 

Woodcut. Knight, Death and the Devil. Dürer. 

Au fond il s'est suicidé. Anon. 

Broken rusting balls of Venus. Ah, to sculpt a 
perfect hole, the volume and gravity constant. In- 
vent space. Surround matter with hole rather 
than vice versa. That would have won me enduring 
fame and fortune and spared me all this wandering. | 

Cathedral of Erotic Misery. Schwitters. 

Everybody says you're dead, otherwise why do 
you never write? Madonna Adoring the Child, 
Mater Dolorosa. Madonna della Peste. Long 
White Knights. Lives of the Saints. S. Sebastian, 
arrow, collector, swimming in bloody sewer. Pic- 
tured transfixed with arrows. S. Denis, decapitated. 
Pictured holding his head. S. Agatha, breasts 
shorn clean, running enílamed. Painted carrying 


both bloody breasts in white salver. S. Stephen, 


crowned with rocks. Shown stoned. S. Lucy tearing 
out eyes for suitor smitten by same. Portrayed. 
bearing two-eyed omelet on dish. S. Catherine, 
broken apart on spiked wheel. Pictured married to 
wheel. S. Laurence, roasted on slow grill. I.am 
roasted on one side. Now turn me over and eat. Shown 
cooked but uneaten. S. Bartholomew, flayed alive. . 
Standing with skin draped over skinned arm. S. 
Fima, eaten by rats. Pictured with happy young 
rat. S. Simon Zelotes, sawed in half. Shown with 


- bleeding crosscut saw. S. Genet in prison, pictured 


with boys. S. Fidel Uomo, stuffing his ass with 
flowers. E 

Still Life with Herrings. S. Soutine. 

He divideth the gefilte fish and matzos. 

Drawing. Flights of birds over dark woods, 
sparrows, finches, thrushes, white doves, martins, - 
swallows, eagles. Birds with human faces crapping 
human on whom they crap. 

Wood sculpture. Man holding sacrificial goat. 
Cubist goat with triangular titties. Goat eating 
hanged goat. 

The enigma of Isador Ducasse. Man Ray. 
` In this time Fidelman, after making studies of 
the work of Donatello, in particular of the Annun- 
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ciation carved in stone for the church of S. Croce, 
the S. George in armor, with all the beauty of 
youth and the courage of the knight, and the bald 
man known as Il Zuccone, from figures in the facade 
of Giotto's Campanile, about whom it was said 
the sculptor, addressing his creation, would cry 
out, Speak, Speak: In this time the American be- 
gan to work in original images dug into the soil. 
To those who expressed astonishment regarding his 
extraordinary venture, Fidelman is said to have 
replied, Being a poor man I can neither purchase 
nor borrow hard or soft stone; therefore, since this 
is so, I create my figures as hollows in the earth. 
In sum, my material is the soil, my tools a pickax 
and shovel, my sculpture the act of digging rather 
than carving or assembling. However, the pleasure 
in creation is not less than that felt by Michael 
Angelo. 


After attempting. first several huge ziggurats that : 
because of the rains tumbled down like Towers of 


Babel, he began to work labyrinths and mazes 
dug. in the earth and constructed in the form of 
jewels. Later he refined and simplified this method, 
building a succession of spontaneously placed holes, 


each a perfect square, which when seen together 


constituted a sculpture. These Fidelman exhibited 
throughout Italy in whatsoever place he came. 
Having arrived in a city carrying his tools on his 
shoulder and a few possessions in a knotted bundle 
on his arm, the sculptor searched in the environs 


 ,.until he had come upon a small plot of land he 


could dig on without the formality of paying rent. 
Because this good fortune was not always possible, 
he was more than once rudely separated from his 
sculptures as they were in the act of being con- 
structed, and by the tip of someone's boot, ejected 
from the property whereon he worked, the hollows 


then being filled in by the angry landowners. - 


For this reason the sculptor often chose public 
places and dug in parks, or squares, if this were 
possible, which to do so he sometimes pretended 
when questioned by officials of the police that he 
was an underground repairman sent by the mu- 
nicipality. If he was disbelieved by these and 
dragged off to jail, he lay several days recuperating 
from the efforts of his labors, not unpleasantly. 
There are worse places than jails, Fidelman is said 
to have said, and once I am set free I shall begin 
my sculptures in another place. To sum up, 
he dug where he could, yet not far from the 
marketplace where many of the inhabitants of 
the city passed by daily, and where, if he was 
not unlucky, the soil was friable and not too 
hard with rock to be dug. This task he performed, 
as was his custom, quickly and expertly. Just as 
Giotto is said to have been able to draw a perfect 
freehand circle, so could Fidelman dig a perfect 
square hole without measurement. He arranged 
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the sculptures singly or in pairs according to the 
necessity of the Art. These were about a braccio 
in volume, sometimes two, or two and a half if 
Fidelman was not too fatigued. The smaller 
sculpture took from two to three hours to construct, 
the larger perhaps five or six; and if the final 
grouping was to contain three pieces, this meant 


- a long day, indeed, and possibly two of continual 


digging. There were times when because of weari- 
ness Fidelman would have compromised for a 
single braccio piece; but in the end Art prevailed 
and he dug as he must to fulfill those forms that 
must be fulfilled. . | 
After constructing his sculptures, the artist, un- 
winding a canvas sign on stilts, advertised the exhi- 
bition. The admission requested was ten lire, 
which was paid to him in the roped-off entrance- 
way, the artist standing with a container in his hand. 
Not many were enticed to visit the exhibition, espe- 
cially when it snowed or rained, -although Fidel-' 
man was heard to say that the weather. did not the 
least harm to his sculptures, indeed, sometimes 
improved them by changing texture and volume 
as well as affecting other qualities. And it was as 
though nature, which until now was acted upon 
by the artist, now acted upon the Art itself, an 
unexpected but satisfying happening, since thus 


were changed the forms of a form. Even on the 


most crowded days, when more than several per- 
sons came to view his holes in the earth, the sculptor 
earned a meager sum, not more than two or. three 
hundred lire at most. He well understood that 
his bread derived from the curious among the 
inhabitants, rather than from the true lovers of 
Art, but for this phenomenon took no responsibility 
since it was his need to create and not be concerned 
with the commerce of Art. Those few who came 
to the exhibit, they viewed the sculptures at times 
in amazement and disbelief, whether at the perfect 
constructions or at their own stupidity, if indeed 
they believed they were stupid, is not known. Some 
of the viewers, after gazing steadfastly at the sculp- 
tures, were like sheep in their expression, as if 
wondering whether they had been deceived; some 
were stony-faced, as if they knew they had been. 
But few complained aloud, being ashamed to admit 
their folly, if indeed it were folly. To the one or 


.two who rudely questioned him, saying, Why do 


you pass off on us as sculpture an empty hole or 
two? the artist, with the greatest tact and courtesy, 
replied, It were well if you relaxed before my 


‘sculptures, if you mean to enjoy them, and yield 


yourself to the pleasure they evoke in the surprise 
of their forms. At these words he who had com- 
plained fell silent, not certain he had truly under- 
stood the significance of the work of Art he had 
seen. On occasion a visitor would stop by to com- 
pliment Fidelman, which he received with Beans 


tude.: Eh, maestro, your sculptures touch my heart. 
I thank you from the bottom of my own, the artist 
is said to have replied, blowing his nose to hide the 
gratification that he felt. 

There is a story told that in Naples in a small park 
near the broad avenue called Via Carraciola, one 
day a young man waited until the remaining other 
visitor had left the exhibit so that he might speak 
to the sculptor. Maestro, said he most earnestly, it 
distresses me to do so, but I must pray you to return 
to me the ten lire I paid for admission to your 
exhibit. I have seen no more than two square holes 
in the ground and am much dissatisfied. The fault 


lies in you that you have seen only holes, Fidelman 


is said to have replied. I cannot, however, return 
the admission fee to you, for doing so might cause 
me to lose confidence in my work. Why do you 
refuse me my just request? said the poorly attired 
young man, whose dark eyes, although intense and 
comely, were mournful. I ask for my young babes. 
My wife gave me money so that I might buy bread 
fof our supper, of which we have little. We are 
poor folk, and I have no-steady work. Yet when 
I. observed the sign calling attention to your sculp- 


tures, which though: I looked for them I could see ` 


none visible, I was moved by curiosity, an enduring 
weakness of mine and the cause of much of my 
uy It came into my heart that I must see these 
*-ulptures, so I gave. up the ten lire, I will con- 
fess, in fear and trepidation, hoping to be edified 
and benefited although fearful I would not be. 
I hoped that your sculptures, since they: are de- 
scribed on the banner as new.in the history of 
Art, might teach me what I myself must make in 
‘order that I may fulfill my desire to be great in Art; 
but all I can see are two large holes, the one deeper 
by about a braccio than the other. Holes are of 
no use to me, my life being full of them, so I beg 
you to return the lire that I may hasten to the 
baker's shop to buy the bread I was sent for. 

After hearing him out, Fidelman is said to have 
answered, I do not as a rule explain my sculptures 
to the public, but since you are an attractive young 
man who has turned his thoughts to becoming an 
artist, I will say to you what your eyes have not 
seen, in order that you may indeed be edified and 
benefited. 


I hope that may be so, said the young man, al- . 


though I doubt it. | 

. Listen before you doubt. Primus, although the 
sculpture,is more or less invisible it is sculpture 
nevertheless. Because you can't see it doesn't mean 
it isn’t there. As for use or uselessness, rather 
think that that is Art which is made by the artist 
to be Art. Secundus, you must keep in mind 
that any sculpture is a form existing at a point 
radiating in all directions; therefore since it is dug 
into the Italian earth the sculpture vibrates over- 
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tones of Italy's Art, history, politics, religion; even 
nature as one experiences it in this country.- There 
is also a metaphysic in relation of down to up, and 
vice versa, but I won't pursue that matter now. 
Suffice to say, my sculpture is not unrelated, though 
not necessarily purposefully, to its environment, 
whether seen or unseen. Tertius, in relation to the 
above, it is impossible to describe the range of 
choices, conscious or unconscious, that exist in the 
creation, of a single sculptured hole. However, let 
it be understood that choice, as I use the word in 
this context, means artistic freedom, for I do not in 
advance choose the exact form and position of the 
hole; it chooses me. The essential thing is to main- 
tain contact with it as it is being achieved. If the 
artist loses contact with.his hole, than which there 
is none like it in the universe, then the hole will not 
respond and the sculpture will fail. Thus I mean 
to show you that constructs of a sculpture which 
appear to be merely holes are, in truth, in the hands 
of the artist, elements of a conceptual work of Art. 

You speak well, maestro, but I am dull-witted 
and find it dificult to comprehend such things. 
It would not surprise me that I forgot what you 
have so courteously explained before I arrive at 
the next piazza. May I not therefore have the ten 
lire back? I will be ever grateful to you. 

Tough titty if you can’t comprehend Art, Fidel- 
man is said to have replied. Fuck off now. 


The youth left, sighing, without his ten lire, nor | 


with bread for his babes. 

Not long after he had departed, as it grew dusk, 
the sculptor took down the banner of his exhibit 
and gathered his tools so that he might fill in the 
sculpture and leave for another city. As he was 
making these preparations a stranger appeared, 
wrapped in the folds of a heavy cloak, although 
winter still hid in its cave and the fields were ripe 
with grain. The stranger's nether limbs, clothed in 
coarse black stockings, were short and bowed, and 
his half-concealed visage, iron eyes in a leather 
face, caused the flesh on Fidelman's neck to prickle 
and thicken. But the stranger, averting his glance 
and speaking pleasantly, yet as though to his own 
hands, and in the accent of one from a foreign land, 
graciously prayed the sculptor for permission to 
view his sculpture, the effect of which he had heard 
was extraordinary. He explained he had been 
delayed on board ship in the bay and apologized 
for appearing so late in the day. Fidelman, having 
recovered somewhat from his surprise at the stran- 
ger's odd garments and countenance, is said to have 
replied it made no difference that he had come late 
so long as he paid the admission fee. 

This the stranger did forthwith with a gold coin 
for which he neither asked nor received change. 
He glanced fleetingly at the sculpture and turned 
away as though dazzled, the which the sculptor 
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is said to have wondered at. But instead. of depart- 
- ing the exhibit now that he had viewed it, however 
hastily, the stranger tarried, his back to that place 
where the sculpture stood fixed in the earth, the 
red sun sinking at his shoulders. As though reflect- 
. ing still upon what he had seen, he consumed an 
apple, the core of which he tossed over his left 
‘ shoulder into one of the holes of the sculpture, an 
act that is said to have angered Fidelman although 
he refrained from complaint; it may be because 
he feared this stranger was an agent of the police, 
so it were better he said nothing. 

If you’ll “excuse me, said the:stranger at last, 
please explain to-me what mean these two :holes 
that they have in them nothing büt the dark inside? 


The meaning lies in that they are as they seem | 


to be, and the dark that you note within, although 
I did not.plan it so or put it there, may be thought 
of as an attribute of the aesthetic, Fidelman is said 
to have replied. 

So what then did you put there? f 

To wit, the sculpture., 

At that the stranger laughed, his laughter not 
unlike the bray of a young goat. All I-saw was 
nothing. ‘To me, if you'll pardon me, is a hole 
nothing. This I will prove to you.’ If you will look 
: in the small hole there is now there an apple core. 
If not for this would be empty the hole. If empty 


. would be there nothing. 


Emptiness is not nothing if it has form. 

Form, if you will excuse me. my expression, is 
not what is the whole of Art. 

The hole with.an h? 

No, with a w. 


One might argue that, but neither is content if 


that's what you intend to imply. Form may be and 
- often is the content of Art. 

You don’t say? 

I do indeed. 

The stranger spat on both of his hands and 
-rubbed them together, a disagreeable odor rising 
from them. 

In this case I will give you form. | 

Since the' stranger stood now scarce visible in the 
dark, the sculptor began to be in great fear, his 
legs, in truth, trembling. xs 

Who are you? Fidelman is said finally to have 
demanded. 

I am also that youth that he is now dead in the 
Bay of Naples, that you would not give him back his 
poor ten lire-so he could buy bread for his babies. 

Also?: Are you not also the devil? the sculptor is 
said to have cried out. 

I am also him. 

Quid ego feci? 

This I will tell you. You have not yet learned 
what is the difference between something and 
nothing. 


i 
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Bending for the shovel, the stranger smote- the . 
horrified , Fidelman with its blade a resounding’ 
blow on the head, the sculptor toppling as though 
dead into the larger of the two holes he himself had 
dug. He-whom-Fidelman-did-not-know then pro- 
ceeded to shovel in eartli until the sculpture and its 
creator were extinguished. | 

So it's a grave, the stranger is said to have mut- . 
tered. So now we got form but we also got content. 

Collage. The Flayed Ox. Rembrandt. Hanging . 
Fowl. Soutine. Young Man With Death’s Head. 
Van Leyden. Funeralat Ornans. Courbet. Bishop 
Eaten by Worms. Murillo. Last Supper, Last 
Judgment, Last Inning. - 

I paint with my prick. Renoir. I paint with my 
ulcer. Soutine. I paint with my paint. Fidelman. 

One can study nature, dissect and analyze and 
balance it, without making paintings. Bonnard. 
Gouache. Unemployed Musician. Fiddleman. _ 

Painting is nothing more than the art of express- 
ing the invisible through the visible. Fromentin. 
Indefinite Divisibility. Tanguy. Penang Invisi- 


bility. Fidelman. 


I’m making the last paintings which anyone can 
make. Reinhardt. I've made them. I like my 
paintings because anyone can do them. Warhol. 
Me too. 

Erased de Kooning Drawing. Rauschenberg. 
Erased Rauschenberg. de Kooning. Lithograph. 
Eraser. Fidelman. 

Modigliani climbs and falls. He tries to scale a 
brick wall with bleeding fingers, his eyes lit crystals 
of heroin, whiskey, pain. He climbs and falls in 
silence. 

. My God, what's all that climbing and falling for? 

For art, you cretin. 

Thunder and lightning. 

Portrait of an Old Jew Seated. Portrait of an 
Old Jew in an Armchair. Rembrandt. It beats 
walking. 

Then I dreamt that 1 woke suddenly, with an 
unspeakable shock, to the consciousness that some- 
one was lying in bed beside me. I put my hand out 
and touched the soft naked shoulder of a woman; 
and a cold gentle little woman's voice said: I have 
not been in bed for a hundred years. Raverat. | 
The rat killer. Rembrandt. Elle m'a mordu aux 
couilles. Modigliani. 

Mosaic. Piazza Amerina, Sicily. IVth Cent. 
A.D. All that remains after so long a time. 

Susskind preacheth up on the mountain, a piece 
of green palm branch behind his head. (He has no 
halo, -here the mosaic is broken.) Three small 
cactus plants groweth at his bare feet./' Tell ‘the 
truth; Dont cheat. If its easy it dont mean its 
good. Be kind, specially to those that they got less 
than you. I want for everybody justice. “Must also 
be charity. If you feel bad give charity. Must also” 


be mercy. Be nice, don't fight. Children, bow can 
we live without mercy? If you have no mercy for 
me I shall not live. Love, mercy, charity. Its not 
so easy, believe me. 


X 


Az THE bottom of the brown hill they stand there 
by the huge lichenous rock that riseth above them 
on the top of which is a broad tree with a twisted 
trunk./ Ah, Master, my eyes watereth. Thou 
speakest true. I love thy words. I love thee more 
than thy words. If I could paint thee with my 
paints, then would my heart soar to the gates of 
heaven. I will be forever thy disciple, no ifs or 
buts./ This is already iffed. If you will follow me, 
follow. If you will follow must be for Who I Am. 
Also please, no paints or paintings. Remember the 
Law, what it says. No graven images, which is 
profanation and idolatry. Nobody can paint Who 
I Am. Not on papyrus, or make me into an idol 
of wood, or stone, not even in the sand. Dont try, 
its a sin. Here is a parable: And the Lord called 
unto Moses and spoke to him, Moses, come thou 
on this mountain and I will show Myself so thou 
mayst see Me, and none but thee; and Moses 
answered: Lord, if I see Thee, then wilt Thou 
become as a graven image on mine eye and I 
be blind. Then spake the Lord, saying, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
and for this there is no Promised Land./ Whats the 
parable of that? Its more a paradox, Id say./ ` If 
you dont know its not for you./ Tell me, Master, 
art thou the Living God? Art thou at least the Son 
of God?/ So we will see, its not impossible./ Art 
thou the Redeemer?/ This could be also, Im not 
sure myself. Depends what happens./ Is thy fate 
ordained?/ I act like I Am. Who knows my fate? 
All I know is somebody will betray me. Don’t ask 
how I know, I know. You dont but I do. This is 
the difference./ It is not I, Master, I will never 
betray thee. Cast me out now if thou believest 
I speak not the TRUTH./ What happens will 
happen. So give up your paints and your brushes 
and follow me where I go, and we will see what we 
will see. This we will see./ Master, tis as good 
as done. 


»* 


Fidelman droppeth into the Dead Sea all his paints 
and brushes, except one. (A piece of the blue sea is 
faded.) 


* 


(In this picture) As Susskind preacheth to the 
multitude, on the shore of the green sea of Galilee 


where sail the little ships of the fisher men, as 


even the red fishes and the white fishes come to 
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listen at the marge of the water, the black goats 
stand still on the hills, the painter, who hideth be- 
hind a palm tree, sketcheth with a coal on papyrus 


the face and figure of the Master./ If I could do 


a portrait of him as he is in this life Pll be remem- 
bered forever in human history. Nobody can call 
that betrayal, I dont think, for its for the good 
of us all./ My child, why do you do that which I 
forbade you? Dont think I cant see you, I can. 
I wish I couldnt see what I see, but I can. 


* 


The painter kneeleth on his knees. (A few tesserae 
are missing from his face, including one of the eye, 
and a few black stones from his beard.)/ Master, 
forgive me. All I meant to do was preserve thy 
likeness for a future time. I guess it gotteth to be 
too much for me, the thought that I might. Forgive, 
forgive in thy mercy. Ill burn everything, I 
promise, papyrus, charcoal, a roll of canvas I have 
hid in my hut, also this last paintbrush although a 
favorite of mine./ Listen to me, there are two 
horses, one brown, the other black. The brown 
obeys his master, the black does not. Which is the 
better horse?/ Both are the same./ How is this so?/ 
One obeys and the other does not, but they are both 
thoroughbreds./ You have an oily tongue. If I 
cant change you I must suffer my fate. This is a 
fact./ Master, have no further worries on that 
score, I am a changed man down to my toenails 
I give thee my word. 


* 


Fidelman speaketh to himself in a solitary ‘place in 
Capernaum./ This talent it is death to hide lodged 
in me useless. How am I ever going to make a 
living or win my spurs? How can I compete in this 
world if both my hands are tied and my eyes 
blindfolded? Whats so moral about that? How isa 
man meant to fulfill himself if he isnt allowed to 
paint? Its graven image versus grave damages to 
myself and talent. Which harms the most there 
is no doubt. One can take just so much./ He 
gnasheth his teeth. He waileth to the sky. He tear- 
eth his cheeks and pulleth out the hairs of his head 
and of his beard. He butteth his skull against the 
crumbling brick wall. On this spot the wall is 
tained red with blood./ Satan saith Ha Ha. 


* 


As Susskind sat at meat he spoke thus, Verily I say, 


one of you who eats now at this table will betray 


me, dont ask who./ His followers blusheth. Their 
faces are in shades of pink. No one blusheth not. 
Fidelman blusheth red./ But if he knows, it cant 
be all that wrong to do it. What I mean is Im not 
doing it in any sneaky way, that is, for after all he 
knows./ He that has betrayed me once will betray 
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me twice. He will betray me thrice./ Fidelman 
counteth on his fingers. 


* 


He is now in the abode of the high priest Caiaphas./ 
(Here the mosaic is almost al! destroyed. Only the 
painters short-fingered pale hand survives.) Fidel- 
mans heavy hand is filled with thirty-nine pieces of 
silver. 


* 


The painter runneth out to buy paints, brushes, 
canvas. 


$ 


On the Mount of Olives,appeareth the painter amid 
a multitude with swords, staves, and lengths of lead 
pipe. Also come the chief priest, the chief of police, 
scribes, elders, the guards with dogs, the onlookers 
to look on. Fidelman goeth to the master and kiss- 
eth him full on the lips./ Twice, saith Susskind./ 
He wept. 


$ 


He hath on his head a crown of rusty chain links. 
A guard smiteth his head and spitteth on his 
eye. In mockery they worship Sussking./ Its a 
hard life, he saith./ He draggeth the beam of the 
cross up a hill. Fidelman watcheth from behind 
a mask. 


$ 
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* 


Fidelman painteth three canvases. The Crucifixion 
he painteth red on red. The Descent from the 
Cross he painteth white on white. For the Resur- 
rection, on Easter morning, he leaveth the canvas 
blank. 2 | 


* 


P 
tOtem 
L 
E 
Suss 
King 

Je vous emmerde. Modigliani. 

Oil on wood. Bottle fucking guitar? Bull impaled 
on flagpole? One-eyed carp stuffed in staring green 
bottle? Clown spooning dog dung out of sawdust? 
Staircase ascending a nude?  Black-stockinged 
whore reading pornographic book by lamplight? 
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Still life: three apple cores plus one long gray hair? 
Boy pissing on old man’s shoe? The blue disease? 
Balding woman dying her hair? Buggers of Calais? 
Blood oozing from ceiling on foggy night? 
Rembrandt was the first great master whose sit- 
ters sometimes dreaded seeing their portraits. 
Malraux. Iis another.. Rimbaud. 1. Watercolor. 
Tree growing in all directions. Nothing nameable 
taxonomically speaking, like: weeping willow with 
stiff spotted leaves, some rotted brown-green. Other- 
wise stylized apple-green-to-gold leaves. Not maple 
or sycamore same though resembling both, enlarged, 
painted to cover whole tree from roots to topmost: 
spotted leaf. The leaves are the tree. Branches like 
black veins, thins to thicks, visible behind or 
through leaves. No birds in tree, not rook or raven. 
Impression is of mystery. Nothing more is seen 
at first but if viewer keeps looking tree is cleverly 
a human face. Leaves and branches’ delineate 
strained features, also lonely hollow anguished eyes. 
What is this horror I am or represent? Painter can 
think of none, for portrait is of a child and he 
remembers happy childhood, or so it seems. Exact- 
ly what face has done, or where has been, or knows, 
or wants to know, or is or isn’t experiencing, isn’t 
visible, nor can be explained as tone, memory, 
feeling, or something that happened in later life that 
painter can’t exactly recall. Maybe it never hap- 
pened. It’s as though this face is hiding in a tree 
or pretending to be one while waiting for something 
to happen in life and that something when it hap- 
pened was nothing. Nothing much. 2. Triptych. 
Woodcut. It’s about forbidden love. In the first 
black-and-white panel this guy is taking his sister 
in her black-and-white bathrobe. She squirms but 
loves it. Can be done in. white-and-black for 
contrast. Man Seducing Sister or Vice Versa. 
The second panel is about the shame of the first, 
where he takes to masturbating in the cellar. Its: 
dark so you can’t see much of his face but there’s 
just enough light to see what he’s up to. Man 
Spilling Seed on Damp Cellar Floor. Then here 


‘in this third panel, two men doing it, each with 


his three-fingered hand on the other’s maulstick. 
This can be inked darkly because they wouldn’t 
want to be seen. 3. Then having prepared it for 
painting he began to think what he would paint 
upon it that would frighten everyone that saw it, 
having the effect of the head of Medusa. So he 
brought for that purpose to his room, which no 
one entered but himself, lizards, grasshoppers, ser- 


The author of four novels and two collections of short 
stories. Mr. Malamud has twice won the National Book 


. Award (for THE MAGIC BARREL and THE FIXER, which 


also won the Pulitzer Prize for 1967). He is teaching 
this year at Bennington College. 


pents, butterflies, locusts, bats, and other strange 
animals of the kind, and from them all he produced 
a great animal so horrible and fearful that it seemed 
to poison the air with its fiery breath. This he 
represented coming out of some dark rocks with 
venom issuing from its open jaws, fire from its 
eyes, and smoke from its nostrils, a monstrous and 
horrible thing indeed. Lives of the Painters. 4. 
Figure; wood, string, and found objects. Picasso. 

Incisore. The cylinder, the sphere, the cone. 
Cézanne. The impact of an acute angle of a tri- 
angle on a circle promises an effect no less power- 
ful than the finger of God touching the finger of 
Adam in Michaelangelo. Kandinsky. 

Fidelman, etcher, left a single engraving of the 
series called A Painter’s Progress. Originally there 
were six copper plates, drypoint, all with their 
prints destroyed, how or why is not known. Only 
a single imperfect artist's proof entitled “The Cave” 

survives. This etching represents a painter at work, 

resemblance to whom easily may be guessed. Each 
night, according to a tattered diary he had kept for a 
while, he entered the cave in question through a 
cellar he had the key to, when all the lights in the 
old clapboard house, several boards missing, were 
out, curtains thickly drawn over each narrow win- 
dow. The painter in the 
etching worked all night, 
night after night, inch 
by slow inch covering 
the rough limestone 
surface of the volumi- 
nous cave at the end of 
a labyrinth under the cel- 
lar, with intricate designs 
of geometric figures; and 
he left before dawn, his 
coming and going un- 
known to his sister, 
who lived in the house 
alone. ‘The walls and 
part of the roof of the 
huge cave that he had 
been decorating for years 
and years and estimated 
at least two more to go 
before his labors ended, 
were painted in an ex- 
traordinary tapestry of simple figures in black, 
salmon, gold-yellow, sea-green and apricot, al- 
though the colors cannot of course be discerned 
in the three-toned engraving — a rich design of 
circles and triangles, discrete or interlocking, of 
salmon triangles encompassed within apricot cir- 
cles, and sea-green circles within pale gold-yellow 
triangles, blown like masses of autumn leaves over 
the firmament of the cave. | 

The painter of the cave, wearing a leafy loincloth 
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as he labored, varied the patterns of the geometric 
design. He was at that time of his life engaged 
in developing a more intricate conception of circles 
within circles of various hues and shades including 
copper red and light olive; and to extend. his art 
further, of triangles within triangles within con- 
centric circles. He drove himself at his work, 
intending when his labor was done to climb the 
dark stairs ascending to his sister's first floor and 
tell her what he had accomplished in the cave 
below. Bessie, long a widow, all her children 
married and scattered across the continent, her 
oldest daughter in Montreal, lived, except for occa- 
sional visitors, mostly the doctor, alone in the old 
frame house she had come to as a young bride, 
in Newark, New Jersey. She was at this time ill 
and possibly dying. Nobody he could think of had 
told her artist-brother, but he figured he somehow 
knew. Callitintuition. It was his hope she would 
remain alive until he had completed his art work 
of the cave and could at last see how it had turned 
out. 

Bessie, he would say, I did this for you and you 
know why. 

Fidelman worked by the light of a single dusty 
one-hundred-watt bulb, the old-fashioned kind 
with a glass spicule at 
the bottom, dangling 
from a wire from the 
ceiling of the cave, that 
he had installed when 
he first came there to 
paint. For a long time 
he had distrusted the 
bulb because he had. 
never had to replace it, 
and sometimes it glowed, 
like a waning moon after 
he had switched it off, 
making him feel slightly 
uneasy and a little lumpy 
in the chest. He sus- 
pected a presence, im- 
manent or otherwise, 
around; though who or 
why, and under what 
circumstances, he could 
notsay. Nothing or no- 
body substantial. Anyway, he didn't.care for the 
bulb. He knew why when it began, one night, 
to speak to him. How does a bulb speak? With 
the sound of light. Fidelman for a while did not 
respond, first because he couldn't, his throat con- 
stricted; and second, because he suspected this 
might be he talking to himself; yet when it spoke 
again, this time he answered. 

Fidelman, said the voice of, or from within; the 
bulb, why are you here such a long time in this 
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cave? Painting — this we know — but why do 
you paint so long a whole cave? What kind of 
business is this? 

Leaving my mark is what. For the ages to see. 
This place will someday be crowded with visitors 
at a dollar a throw. Mark my words. 

But why in this way if there are better? 

What would you suggest, for instance? 

Whatever I suggest is too late now, but why 
don’t you go at least upstairs and say hello to your 
poor sister who hasn’t seen you in years? Go before 
it is too late, because she 1s now dying. 

Not quite just yet I can't go, said the painter. 
I can't until my work is finished because I want to 
show her what I've accomplished once it’s done. 

Go up to her now, this.1s the last chance. Your 
work in this cave will take years yet. Tell her at 
least hello. What have you got to lose? To her 
it will be a wonderful thing. 

No, I can’t. It’s all too complicated. I can’t 
go till I’ve finished the job. ‘The truth is I hate 
the past. It caught me unawares. I'd rather not 
see her just yet. Maybe next week or so. 

It’s a short trip up the stairs to say hello to her. 
What can you lose if it’s only fourteen steps and 
then you’re there? 

It’s too complicated, like I said. I hate the past. 

So why do you blame her for this? 

I don’t blame anybody at all. I just don’t want 
to see her. At least not just yet. 

If she dies she’s dead. You can talk all you want 
then but she won’t answer you. 

It’s no fault of mine if people die. There's noth- 
ing I can do about it. 

Nobody is talking about fault or not fault. All 
we are talking about is to go upstairs. 

I can't I told you, it's.too complicated, I hate the 
past, it caught me unawares. If there's anything to 
blame I don't blame her. I just don't want to see 
her is all, at least not just yet until my work here 
is done. 

Don’t be so proud my friend. Pride ain't spinach. 
You can't eat it so it won't make you grow. Re- 
member what happened to the Grecks. 

Praxiteles? He who first showed Aphrodite 
naked? Phidias, whose centaur’s head is thought 
to be a self-portrait? Who have you got in mind? 

No, the one that he tore out his own eyes. 
Watch out for hubris. It’s poison ivy. ‘Trouble 
you got enough, you want also blisters? Also an 
electric bulb doesn’t give so often advice so listen 
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with care. When did you hear last that an electric 
bulb gave advice? Did I advise Napoleon? Did I 
advise Van Gogh? This is like a miracle, so why 
don’t you take advantage and go upstairs? 
. Well, you've got a point there. There's some 
truth to it, I suppose. I might at that, come to think 
ofit. As you say, it's not everybody who gets advice 
in this way. There's something Biblical about it 
if I may say. Furthermore, I’m not getting any 
younger, and besides I haven't seen Bessie in years. 
Plus I do owe her something, after all. Be my 
Virgil, which way to up the stairs? 

I will show you which way but I can’t go with 
you. Up to a point but not further if you know 
what I mean. A bulb is a bulb. Light I got but 


not feet. After all, this is the Universe, everywhere 


is laws. 

Fidelman slowly goes up the stone, then wooden, 
stairs, lit generously from bottom clear to top by the 
bulb, and opens the creaking door into a narrow 
corridor. He walks along it till he comes to a small 
room where Bessie is lying in a sagging double bed. 

Hello, Bessie, I been downstairs most of the 
time but I came up to say hello. 

Why are you so naked, Arthur? 
outside. 

It?s how I am nowadays. 

Arthur, said Bessie, why did. you stop writing 
for so long? Why didn’t you answer my letters? 

I guess I had nothing much to write. Nothing 
much has happened to me. There wasn’t much to 
say. 

Remember how Mama used to give us an apple 
to eat with a slice of bread? 

I don’t like to remember those things anymore. 

Anyway, thanks for coming up to see me, Arthur. 
It's.a nice thing to do when a person is so alone. 
At least I know what you look like and where 
you are nowadays. 

Bessie died and rose to heaven, holding in her 
heart her brother's hello. 

Flights of circles, cones, triangles. 

End of drypoint etching. 

The ugly and plebeian face with which Rem- 
brandt was ill favored was accompanied by untidy 
and dirty clothes, since it was his custom, when 
working, to wipe his brushes on himself, and to 
do other things of a similar nature. Jakob Rosen- 
berg. 

If you're dead how do you go on living? 

Natura morta: still life. Oil on paper. 


Its winter 


‘The Decentralization Fiasco 


and Our Ghetto Schools 
by Jobn R. Everett 


Dr. Everett is president of the New 


School for Social Research in New: 


York, and formerly served as chancellor 
of the City University of New York 
and president of Hollins College in 


Virginia. 
* 


Back in 1954 when the Supreme 
Court made public its historic school 
desegregation decision J was presi- 
dent.of Hollins College in Virginia. 
Having once been a member of the 
national board of the ADA, I had 
enough liberal credentials to qualify 
for a modest amount of mdil from 
some Southern ‘brethren pointing 
out that I was a Communist and 
probably also a nigger lover since I 
raised some money for the United 
Negro College Fund. 

When the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision came out, I 
promptly lost all of my liberal cre- 
dentials by giving a speech against 
desegregation. I-even got a letter 
of commendation from the then 
governor of South Carolina, James 
Byrnes. 

They, the governor and the other 
segregationists, had, of course, missed 
the point. The point was hardly 
complex — that the simple ordering 
of desegregation would not help the 
Negro, it would probably hurt him. 
It would take unprepared black 
boys and girls who had been his- 


torically given poor educations and 


N 


put them with white boys and girls 
who had historically been given 
better educations. The Negro stu- 


dents would suffer the psychological 


wounds of sure defeat in an- unfair 
competition, and zhe.Negro teachers 
would not be hired by the predomi- 
nantly white school boards. 

So, I concluded, this was not really 
a ruling that would help Negroes, 
but rather one that would keep them 
from getting inio the American 
mainstream and would destroy one 
of their most meaningful areas of 
employment. The American liberal 
had concocted a solution that would 
achieve his enemy’s ends because he 
misunderstood the process of edu- 
cation as well as ix function of 
schools. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
ultimately this nation should not 
have totally desegregated schools, 
housing, jobs, and all the rest. All 
Americans have egual rights in this 
nation, and certainly no one group 
has the right to oppress and depress 
another. And full American equal- 
ity cannot be achieved until we are 
all truly color blind and creed blind. 
But this blindness is not going to be 
achieved by creating a situation that 
is as inberently unfair as pre-1954 
segregation. 

And now, the American liberal 
has done it again in New York City. 
This time he has decided that if 
predominantly Negro sections of the 
city want to have their own school 
boards, with authority to hire and 
fire teachers and influence subject 
content, then by all means give them 
the power to do so. 

They go even further. The liberal 
Brooklyn College faculty voted to 
take into its freshman class two 
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hundred unqualified Negro students as : 
a gesture of its concern for their j 
future welfare. Both the decentrali- š 
zation program and the Brooklyn 4 
College action again demonstrate *3 
that trying to use the schools to gain 3 
political solutions for America’s race 7 
problems will fail and fail miserably...’ 
It is almost as though some super- 4 
racist is manipulating the American ` 


liberal with such ease and grace as 
to be invisible. 


False analogy 


The New York City decentrali- 


zation program has been so widely 
reported as a result of the teachers’ 


strike that. there is little need to . 
The gist of it is - 
that the city would be divided into . 


describe it here. 


thirty-three districts, and that each 
of these districts would have its local 


school board. These district boards 
would engage teachers from a central - 
city roster of qualified and certified ~ 


teachers. If the teachers were not 
satisfactory to the local board, they 
would be returned to the roster to 
be picked up by one of the other 
districts. 

The first experimental district — 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville section 


of Brooklyn — has already produced: 


the city's longest teachers’ strike and 
bared the issues of teachers! rights 
and the local board's powers. The 
teachers were back, then out again. 
Like an underground fire, the trou- 
ble would not die out. 

It might be instructive to jodie at 
the general theory of decentraliza- 
tion. The theory is based upon a 
false analogy, that the thirty-three 
proposed school districts in the city 
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of New York are roughly analogous 
with thirty-three cities that have 
populations of around 250,000. 
Cities of this size stretch across the 
country and appear not to have such 
large bureaucracies that things get 
immobilized. They also appear to 
have responsive school officials who 
understand the dreams and aspira- 
tions of the citizens. Such city 
systems appear to be large enough to 
be efficient and small enough to be 
close to the community. 

After all, the city of New York 
is nothing more than a collection of 
about 8 million people in a small 
area. The geography is not im- 
portant; the number of cubic feet 
each citizen occupies is a useless 
statistic. Rather, what is important 
is to count the number of people. 
Once 250,000 or so warm bodies 
are identified in one area, a line is 
drawn around it on a map and there 
is a school district. 


What is a community? 


It is obvious that this does not 
produce a cross section of population 
in a city such as New: York, or in 
any other large city for that matter. 
Cities are a collection of ethnic, 
religious, and economic communi- 
ties. When these communities reach 
certain sizes and.have their own 


school boards, they can then have. 


their boards reflect the aims of the 
various communities. The ‘“com- 
munity" 1s not, of course, the heter- 
ogeneous mixture of talent, wealth, 
poverty, educational level, religious 
heritage, racial stock, and so on 
of a normal town of 250,000. In all 
probability, it is far more homo- 
geneous than heterogeneous. 

One of the purposes of the Ameri- 
can public school system is to weld 
people of diverse backgrounds into 
a nation with common goals, com- 
mon ideals, and common aspira- 
tions. The glory of public education 
in America is that it was able to 
take the children of immigrant 
parents and teach them not only a 
common language but also to forget 
the historic hatreds of the bloody 
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battlegrounds of the world. "The 
school boards that helped to ac- 
complish the miracle of making this 
nation were filled with diversity and 
heterogeneity. Out of their debates, 
their clashes of thought and ideals, 
and their hopes for their children 
came the programs and attitudes 


that made America. 


If the Negro or Puerto Rican areas 
of New York are given their own 


school boards, they will not neces- 


sarily bring their young more rapidly 
into the center of American life. 
Such a move is far more likely to 
impede their progress. The schools 
can easily be turned into local 
pressure-group battlefields, with 
teachers and students finding them- 
selves unpleasantly and blatantly 
cheated. It seems patently obvious 
that you do not tell the disadvan- 
taged that they are being helped by 
being allowed to fight out their dif- 
ferences among themselves with no 
firm direction as to how to use the 
schools for their advantage. 

The kind of thinking that treats 
the Negro as a fresh immigrant 
group, as were the Jews, the Irish, 
the Poles, and all the rest, leads to 
some of these peculiarly unproduc- 
tive proposals. The Negroes are 
Americans in every way. The fact 
that the majority white Americans 
have mistreated them has no bearing 
on the fact that they are as American 
as anyone else. The white majority 
has given them inferior educations, 
inferior jobs, inferior houses, in- 
ferior incomes, but none of these 
massive discriminatory sins can shake 
the fact that the Negroes in America 
are Americans. 

The problem is how to redress an 
enormous historic wrong. If the 
white community is really serious 
about wanting to bring Negro Amer- 
icans into all levels of production 
and consumption of the goods and 
services of this society, it is clear that 
a special case must be made of them 
and special things must be done for 
them by the people who have the 
means to do them. 

When it became clear that the 
farmers of America needed help in 
modernizing their farms in order to 


become more productive, to increase 
their incomes and the food supply, 
this nation did not say to them, set 
up your own schools and teach your- 
selves. On. the contrary, there was 
a Clear understanding that special 
institutions had to be built for them 
and that highly trained county 
agents had to be provided to show 
them how to use machinery and 
fertilizer and how to use and reuse 
soil scientifically. Special roads were 
built for them, subsidized electrifica- 
tion programs were established, and 
very expensive systems of water con- 
servation were constructed. This 
was a group of Americans who 
wanted to become more productive 
and they knew that they needed 
help, and the help was provided 
in a meaningful fashion. Some 
farmers rioted, spilled milk on the 
highways, and withheld produce 
from the markets, but the job was 
done. i 

It is now that the Negroes need 
special help. They do not need ic 
be told to pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. And they do 
not need to be told that if the white: 
put them in schools that are pre- 
dominantly white, they will be able 
to achieve their desires. This will 
not work with the Negroes any 
more than it would have worked 
with the farmers. 


Educational nonsense 


It is strange that liberal white 
guilt-assuages itself by devising pro- 
grams that say. white people anc 
black people start as equals if they 
start school together. They do not 
start as equals. By custom and de- 
sign Negroes have been excludec 
from building up the body of skill: 
and attitudes which the white: 
have built for themselves. Without 
the tradition the Negroes cannot 
effectively compete with those whc 
have the tradition. The only rapic 
way of giving Negro Americans thi: 
tradition is to design an educationa 
program just for them that will ar 


tack the fundamental problem. a 


decentralized school system and sim- 


plistic desegregation are political 
palliatives and educational non- 
sense. 

The New York City schools will 
be in a shambles until the citizens 
of this largest city in the nation 
finally understand the nature of the 
problem. Not only is the Negro not 
to be helped by decentralization, 
but the job security and morale of 
the teaching force are placed in 
serious jeopardy. Like it or not, the 
teachers of the city are in a union. 
The union knows full well that thirty- 
three district boards around the city 
with the power to engage and dis- 
miss teachers from their schools 
will produce revolving doors for all 
kinds of nonacademic reasons. Eth- 
nic considerations that have nothing 
to do with instructional effectiveness 
will be introduced by local ethnic 
politicians, and a teacher's defense 
against them will be weak indeed. 
The Ocean Hill-Brownsville situa- 
tion makes it clear that, justified 
or not, the teachers are both fright- 
ened and worried. 

Nothing that has been said here 
in any way defends the almost im- 
movable bureaucracy of the cen- 
tralized Board of Education of the 
city. It is incapable of dealing with 
the problem of New York City 
schools, and this fact has been dem- 
onstrated time after time. Back in 
1961 it was thought that the diffi- 
culties could be corrected if the 
Board of Education were removed 
and a new one appointed. Governor 
Rockefeller called a special legisla- 
tive session and had the board re- 
moved. A distinguished group of 
citizens were empowered to give 
Mayor Wagner a list of names from 
which the new board was to be 
appointed. The mayor appointed 
an outstanding group. And nothing 
improved, and the problems of 
ghetto education continued to 
worsen. Removing the old board 
and installing a new board of the 
city's finest citizens certainly proved 
that the fault does not lie with the 
quality of the citizens. 

It probably does lie in the en- 
crusted and archaic bureaucratic ad- 


ministrative structure, much of 
which was developed when the 
school system was breaking away 
from political manipulation. The 
Depression years added: their con- 
tribution in the form of excessive 
and intricate formulations of job- 
security regulations. And it is prob- 
ably true that a good deal of the 
unresponsive central bureaucratic 
power would be broken by decen- 
tralization. The only trouble is that 
decentralization will produce equally 
bad horrors, perhaps worse. 


Local desires vs. local needs 


The simple fact is that a school 
must be responsive to the’ desires 
of a local community and ‘to its 
needs. ‘These two are not the same. 
The needs of a community are seen 
in preparing students for further 
academic work and for places in the 
productive life of the nation. Most 
local communities in large cities, or 
indeed elsewhere, know very little 
of the literature projecting the na- 
tion’s work force and professional 
needs. It is folly to think that the 
average nonprofessional citizen 
would have either the time or the 
inclination to keep up with the 
mountain of reports, articles, and 
books that come out on these sub- 
jects each year. Here lay boards 
must trust professionals, and the 
school system will meet community 
needs in exact proportion to the 
skill and effectiveness of the pro- 
fessional and his freedom from local 
community pressures. 

Meeting the desires of a com- 
munity raises other questions. Some- 
times parents want their children 
taught the same prejudices they 
hold and insist that the school rein- 
force the ideas and values they 
cherish. If mother and father do 
not believe in evolution, then the 
child should not be told that Mr. 
Darwin thought that this idea helped 
explain a great number of the facts 
of biological existence. Sometimes 
parents want racial and religious 
groups ranked in accordance with 


their notions of “truth”? and ac- 
ceptability. And so it goes. 

There is no question that teachers 
must often make compromises with 
their own convictions in order to 
keep peace in a community. The 
closer teachers get to attempting to 
be totally responsive. to the local 
desires the more they must compro- 
mise if they are. themselves well 
educated. 

The cliché, therefore, that runs 
through the argument for decen- 
tralization — that the board be- 
comes “‘more responsive to the local 
community" — is dangerous and re- 


quires serious examination in the’ 


light of just what people want their 
schools to do for them and their 
children. Often, to be responsive 
is to kill the true function of edu- 
cation. 

It is time for this nation to stop 
being romantic about education. 
Education is not a mode of salvation; 
it is an activity of high utility that 
places people in the production and 
consumption game and gives them 
a sufficiently common sense of the 
values of life so that they can live 
together in peace and with mutual 
respect. Ideally, students should not 
compete against each other in gain- 
ing knowledge and skills; they should 
instead be- trying to overcome their 
own ignorance. Unfortunately, in 
these United States competition 
among students for grades and recog- 
nition is a greater motivation than 
the disembodied search for truth and 
knowledge. 

Any educational strategy for help- 
ing the disadvantaged must begin 
with this recognition before it can 
even start to find workable solutions. 
Beyond this must come the recogni- 
tion that school programs should 
only be constructed to give students 
the best possible chance in a dan- 
gerous and tough world. Without 
these recognitions schools are -mis- 
used for political and all kinds of 
noneducational ends. Simplistic de- 
segregation and decentralization 
seem to refuse both recognitions. 
(This discussion will continue in 
future issues.) 
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DESTROYERS, 
DEFILERS, AND 
CONFUSERS OF MEN 


by George P. Elliott 


Lilerary nihilism is riding high in America today, says a lalenled novelist, poet, essayist, and 


teacher, but il ts already out of dale. Wrilers should know thal a new world is soon to come forth 


— or al least they should behave as though it were — and thal they are lo be ils shapers. Mr. Elliott 


teaches English at Syracuse University. His most recent book is AN HOUR OF LAST THINGS. 


A generation ago, Auden summed up an atti- 
tude in an astonishing line: “There is no such thing 
as the State.” In its poem, “September 1, 1939,” 
this sentence serves its purpose well enough. The 
poet imagines himself in “one of the dives on Fifty- 
second Street" on this night at the end of “a low 
dishonest decade"; a war was beginning which it 
seemed nobody would win, though some could lose 
more appallingly than. others. Emotionally, he 
turns from all that political confusion and false- 
hood — and also, though this is not in the poem 
overtly, from his own involvement in those politics 
— and cries out that the whole mess is.a lie and an 
illusion, it isn’t really there. One can argue, I 
think legitimately, that Nazi Germany was not a 
State, was an anti-State, a monstrous parody of a 
State, because it did not fulfill one of the essential 
requirements of a State, define the status of all 
those whom it governed. But in this poem Auden 
was not talking about Nazi Germany alone or 
about the nature of a good State. 


All I have is a voice 

To undo the folded He, 

The romantic lie in the brain 

Of the sensual man-in-the-street 
And the lie of Authority 

Whose buildings grope the sky: 
There is no such thing as the State 
And no one exists alone; 

Hunger allows no choice 

To the citizen or the police; 

We must love one another or die. 
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Emotionally, wishfully: yes. But intellectually: 
of course not. Authority as such is not a lie, nor 
does it just lie. Both in fact and in theory, there 
is such a thing as the State, and it is not an illusion, 
in itself it is not a lie (though a given actual state 
may lie and be full of lies). Indeed, Auden’s state- 
ment is so egregious that there would be no point 
in taking it as other than an emotional counter in 
a poem except that it asserts what some people, 
including some writers, seem to believe; at least 
they do not seem to have disentangled the private 
wish from the public fact. I can assert this with 
some confidence, since for several years in the 
forties I myself was so entangled; I used to fondle 
these lines of Auden’s like a talisman. (In his 
Collected Poems of 1945, this poem appears without 
the stanza quoted; the entire poem is omitted from 
the Selected Poems of 1959.) 

You may say that the modern State is full of 


evils and that its worst evil is its pervasiveness and 


power. In fact, itis hard to think of many twentieth- 
century writers worth reading who do not say some- 
thing like this, if they mention the State at all. 
If you are anarchistic enough, you may even say 
the State is an unnecessary evil, let's get rid of it. 
But you may say that the State is not there only in 
a Christian Science sort of way (there is no evil, 
evil is illusion), as the expression of a flabby wish, 
profiting little, or of a flabbier spite, “they. don't 
pay as much attention to me as they should.” 

I don’t know of an apothegm to set beside 
Auden's, summing up a less immoderate, more 
widely held, antagonistic attitude toward the State. 


Here is a passage, important only as it is typical, 

from a “Letter from England" by Anthony Burgess 

(in the Autumn, 1967, Hudson Review). 
My political views are mainly negative: I lean towards 
anarchy; I hate the State. I loathe and abominate that 
costly, crass, intolerant, inefficient, eventually tyranni- 
cal machine which seeks more and more to supplant 
the individual. The more State we have, the more 
wretched we become. 


Clearly, Burgess is here using “State”? narrowly, to 
apply only to government (the ultimate test of 
which is that it can call on military and police 
power to enforce its will), excluding that collection 
of institutions and customs which “‘state” sometimes 
includes but which are now commonly subsumed 
under “society.” I daresay one could get a long 
list of writers, from all countries now, who would 
subscribe to Burgess’ attitudes. They don’t like 
the State, and they think it is here to stay; but they 
aren’t going to do much more about it than fume, 
for they doubt that poets are even unacknowledged 
legislators of the world anymore. 

To be sure, a writer may simply ignore the whole 
matter. We Americans have quite a tradition of 
ignoring the State, both in literature and in life. 
Huck Finn and Nigger Jim come to life as fugitives 
from the law, and when it catches up with them, 
the book vitiates. The Pequod is a microcosm of 
something, but not of the American society, which 
it leaves out of sight and nearly out of mind. It 
is not his government that James’s ambassador 
represents. From reading Wallace Stevens’ poetry 
you would suppose he had stayed as remote from 
institutions of social power as Emily Dickinson did 
in both her poetry and her life. 

We have narrowed politics till it suggests little 
more than something nasty, mean, performed in 
smoke-filled rooms, certainly not something as vari- 
ous and wide as Aristotle meant by it or as ideally 
noble as Dante meant. We have larded politicians 
with ignominy, splitting them off from statesmen, of 
whom we consider ourselves lucky to get one in a 
generation. For example, my parents lived in or 
near a town of two thousand for the first thirty-five 
or forty years of their lives. When I was ten, they 
moved to a desert, and of course talked a great 
deal about our distant hometown. Yet I cannot 
recall hearing them mention any governing official 
of that town or county, mayor, alderman, sheriff, 
either by name or office, only the constable two or 
three times. National politics existed for them — 
in Washington, something you read about in the 
papers or heard about over the radio, and talked 
about rather as you talked about baseball players 
(my father never saw a big league game) or famous 
actors (my mother never saw one on stage). They 
referred to Woodrow Wilson as a real statesman, 
and after Franklin Roosevelt died, they conceded 
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that maybe. he had had something of the statesman 
in him. They were old-fashioned and Republicans. 

Susan Sontag is newfangled and, she says, a 
socialist, and she is sophisticated and intellectual 
to a degree. But her hostile indifference toward the 
State is as traditional as punkin pie. These. quota- 
tions are from the McLuhanish last essay in Against 
Interpretation: 


What we are getting is not the demise of art, but a 
transformation of the function of art. Art, which arose 
in human society as a magical-religious operation, and 
passed over into a technique for depicting and com- 
menting on secular reality, has in our own time arro- 
gated to itself a new function — neither religious, 
nor serving a secularized religious function, nor merely 
secular or profane (a notion which breaks down when 
its opposite, the “religious” or "sacred," becomes ob- 
solescent). Art today is a new kind of instrument, an 
instrument for modifying consciousness and organizing 
new modes of sensibility. 


In Miss Sontag’s scheme of things, nothing matters 
so much as the expansion and exploration of con- 
sclousness — for which purpose, presumably, art is 
superior to LSD only if it does a better job. Politics, 
humanism, ethics — all such matters she relegates 
to the antique shop with Matthew Arnold. 


The distinction between “high” and "low" culture 
seems less and less meaningful. For such a distinction 
— inseparable from the Matthew Arnold apparatus — 
simply does not make sense for a creative community 
of artists and scientists engaged 1n programming sensa- 
tions, uninterested in art as a species of moral journal- 
ism. 


Still, she doesn’t want to be too rude to us old 


fogies; it is stupid of us to be nonmodernist, but not 
totally idiotic; we are not vicious so much as eccen- 
tric. (To an idolator of the Zeitgeist, 1s there any- 
thing quite so shameful as not being up to date?) 


Outraged humanists, please note. There is no need 
for alarm. À work of art does not cease being a moment 
in the conscience of mankind, when moral conscience 
is understood as only one of the functions of conscious- 
ness. 


That notion expanded me all right when I read it, 
about as much and as long as a serving of baked 
beans would have done: it hadn't occurred to me 
before that moral conscience could be viewed as a 
charming little thing all gussied. up with bright 
moments. (Miss Sontag really means it: she was so 
busy programming her first novel for sensations 
that she didn't get around to putting any people 
in it; her second, and much better, novel does have 
a character in it, though a dead one, nearly all the 
action taking place in his mind after his suicide. 
In my nonmodernist view, creating live people in 
the fictional mode. is not just an aesthetic job but 
essentially and inextricably moral as well.) 
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Currently in the United States, there are writ- 
ers who are not content to ignore or merely to dis- 


dain politicians, politics, our society, the State; it 


is their ideas and practices I am primarily interested 
in here. They are frequently claimed as part of 
the modernist movement, and maybe they are; I, 
however, think of them as nihilists. But there are 
all sorts of nihilists. According to the name, what 
they have in common is Nothing. . Yet not all those 
who believe in Nothing are called nihilists. There 
is an unnamed species of aesthetic antimystic — 
Mallarmé is their laureate — for whom experience 
of Nothingness, the Void, is the central fact of life. 
(Robert Martin Adams has written well about some 
of them in MIL.) For them, connection with others 
is peripheral, at the most something to be savored 
à la Gide and at the least an occasion for coffin- 
frugging à la Terry Southern. Nihilists,- as the 
word is commonly used, are obsessed, like genuine 
moralists, with their connections with others, and 
their heresiarch is the great, gloomy Marquis. 
They cannot forgive God for not existing. Love is 
their indispensable enemy within — in .Genéts 
perfect sentence, “I so need love from ‘which to 
draw vigor enough to destroy it? (Thief’s Journal). 
lhey are against the State not just as government 
but as institutions and customs as well. It is this 
political aspect of literary nihilism which I am 
going to concentrate on. 


I DISTINGUISH three main sorts of nihilistic writers, 
destroyers, defilers, and confusers. Of the three, the 
destroyers are much the most congenial, for the 
taproot of their impulse is unmistakably rage against 
injustice, against social evil. To the extent that 
their writing expresses this rage it can be purgative 
for a reader who shares the emotion, whether or not 
he himself is a nihilist (when it assaults the reader 
himself, things get more complicated). Bazarov 
and Arkady in Fathers and Sons are the first named 
nihilists in literature. “A nihilist," said Arkady, 
“is a man who does not bow down before any 


authority, who does not take any principle on faith, | 


whatever reverence that principle may be en- 
shrined in." A century ago, characters with senti- 
ments like these looked pretty horrific, and the 
publication of Turgenev’s (otherwise conventional) 
novel stirred up a great ruckus. But to us now in 
the last third of this wasting century, these charac- 
ters are less threatening than congenial. Their 
moral motives show. They hate social evil, and 
they believe in the power of literature to change 
men’s dreams and thereby modify their actions, 
their societies; they zealously dream about and 
recommend demolishing this or that corrupt so- 
ciety in the hope that a new and good society may 
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rise like a phoenix from the ashes of the old one. 
Well, I do not believe in phoenixes, but I find it 
hard to hate a man who does. 

James Baldwin is such a one sometimes — The 
Fire Next Time. He does not see love as his enemy, 
but he puts it to peculiar uses: ‘because love is so 


. big with us, we must kill you.” Norman Mailer 


once managed to find something worthy of respect 
in a gang of hoods setting upon a defenseless bum 
and burning him alive. Allen Ginsberg saw the 
best minds of his generation destroy themselves 
because of Moloch. Kenneth Rexroth accused 
professors, Madison Avenue, and the Statue of 
Liberty of killing Dylan Thomas. LeRoi Jones’s 
The Slave says, perhaps more explicitly than is good 
for a play, that a society which twists its citizens as 
hideously as ours must be destroyed. The racial 
issue, like the class issue a generation ago, is subordi- 
nate in writers like these to the main political drive 
— a rage against social evil so obliterative that 
nothing will satisfy it but wholesale destruction. 
It is all society s fault. Yet they tell you both directly 
and indirectly that they yearn above all things for 
a society limitlessly good, a harmony of justice 
and love and justice and freedom and justice and 
radical equality. 

Their rage was generated in the first place by 
the evils of our Society and our State, but the de- 
structiveness of their rage is limitless because their 
dream of the good society is utopist. Their dream 
does not accept envy, possessiveness, cruelty, and 
power-lust as givens which politics must always 
accommodate, an acceptance which makes one 
both less hopeful about the future and less despair- 
ing about the present. For example, the revolu- 
tionary college students now are opposed to middle- 
class values, as they have been taught to be in 
college, without knowing what ‘middle-class? (or 
*bourgeois") means exactly. Their emotional logic 
runs somewhat like this: the middle class is bad; 


it rules; therefore ruling is bad; also therefore, let's 


throw out the middle class and let's us rule. A’ 
Columbia graduate student who participated in the 
rebellion last spring told me he did not believe there 
was such a thing as a decent cop; right behind that 
statement was the implication that there should be 
no cops. But without force, without police and/or 
soldiers, there is no State, no government. Exactly: 
anarchy is the emotional dream of these rebellious 
children of the bourgeoisie. But they are also in- 
telligent, and suspect, I would guess, that their 
dream is unattainable. Most nihilist destroyers, 
black or white, middle-class or déclassé, are less 
than total anarchists; they want to wreck not the 
idea of a good society so much as this or that bad 
state, and they want you to join them in the job. 
Their literary modes tend to be hortatory, pro- 
phetic, seldom very unconventional formally. 


The defilers are not much for unconventional 
modes of expression either. Mimicking, parody, 
blasphemy (though it's not easy to blaspheme 
these days, what with GOD IS DEAD all over 
mass magazines), pornography, naturalism, these 
are favorite literary instruments for defiling, but 
the way they are used seldom surprises. Tame 
defilers, like Mort Sahl or the earlier Nichols and 
May, content themselves with mocking those others 
most of the time; Broadway has use for them; their 
satire matters about as much as‘a Playboy bunny’s 
scut. But there are rougher ones, like the late 
Lenny Bruce, who regularly assault and befoul the 
audience as well. There was a time when the bour- 
geoisie did not go in for that sort of entertainment, 
but now a sizable portion of it says “#patez us 
again, Daddy-O, we love it." 

Jean-Claude van Itallie's America Hurrah, for ex- 
ample, has made an off-Broadway success by deni- 
grating things American, and it does this in ways 
that are by now stock-in-trade for what Robert 
Brustein has named the theater of revolt, especially 
in its direct assault on the audience. ‘‘Motel,” 
the last of the three one-act skits that make up 
America Hurrah, culminates with two of the three 
characters scrawling public-toilet graffiti on the 
walls of the set in front of you, with strong lights 
blazing directly out at you so that you can watch 
what is going on only by squinting through your 
fingers, and with the P.A. system turned up as 
high as it will go— for an hour or two after the 
performance I was partially deaf. Stuff like this is 
sometimes treated like scourging satire, but I don’t 
think it should be so treated, for I do not see in it 
the serious moral purpose which there must be in 
genuine satire. Anyway, scourging ceases to be 
moral when the victim enjoys it (the way some 
white liberals apparently enjoy having black power 
demagogues beat-up on them), and scourging is 
at the best dubiously moral when it becomes as 
fashionable as audience-assaulting has become re- 
cently. (No producer since Nero has been in a 
position to afford literally to slaughter his audience, 
and apparently it didn't óccur to Nero — but 
then, nihilism was invented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the dark side of enlightenment.) 

Listening to Lenny Bruce chant dirty words — 
cocksucker, motherfucker, niggerboy, kike — might 
be a relief if you had been on a steady diet of tele- 
vision goo for a long time and' were afraid to use 
those words yourself; but any higher satiric func- 
tion it might have escapes me. The one record of 
Bruce's I listened to included a long passage in 
which he hysterically befouls the memory of 
Eleanor Roosevelt. I can sort of understand why 
he was faddish, just as I can sort of understand 
why watching women wrestle in mud was faddish 
a few years ago in Hamburg. All in all, I think 
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I would prefer the wrestling; at least if you sit 
far enough back you won’t get splattered with the 
mud, and there is no possibility of pretending that 
either the wrestling or your pleasure in it is anything 
but filthy. 

Hubert Selby is a defiler of a more serious order. 
Last Exit to Brooklyn is a collection of one long and 
five short stories recounted in a clumsy naturalistic 
style interlarded with dehumanizing passages in a 
kind of tumid, on-and-on prose characteristic of por- 
nography. Most of the characters in the book are 
encapsulated within themselves, and all of them are 
seen as trapped in a foul part of a brutal city in 
an irredeemably vile nation. The characters have 
no chance of getting out; they have been trapped 
so long that few of them know they are trapped, 
have hope enough even to feel frustrated. What 
little beauty manifests itself in the stories is senti- 
mental, love is Just and usually perverse, social 
action is a cover for the gratification of cupidity 
and selfish power. The book at least projects a 
-kind of moral vision which includes us readers: the 
society is ours; we are implicated; we too, the 
author says, are trapped and damned. Moreover, 
the very crudity of the prose and narrative styles, 
combined with thé obsessive pornography and 
violence, entraps the reader even as he is reading. 
Selby succeeds in defiling everything, including 
the reader’s mind, and not in any faddish way. 
That’s not mud he’s slinging, that’s shit. But his 
stories fail as fiction and are only half there as 
satire. For he uses Yahoo means to write about 
Yahoos, and the result is about what you would 
expect in the way of Yahoo art. (The critic 
Webster Schott reports that Selby said in an inter- 
view he had been motivated by love of his charac- 
ters. God shelter us all from such love! I think 
that if Selby had seen what.Genét saw — *I so 
need love from which. to draw vigor enough to 
destroy it? — he might have written a book which 
had other virtues than sheer strength and which 
did not just defile. But then, of all the nihilistic 
writers I know about, past and present, Genét 
alone is capable of moral lucidity, and not even 
he always.) 

There is a built-in contradiction to being a lit- 
erary nihilist. After all, if you really believe in 
Nothing, if you finally despair of God, love, and 
society, if you think nothing matters either ulti- 
mately or now, you don’t create a work of art to 
say so; you do, like Kirilov in The Possessed, shoot 
yourself. Granted that literary nihilists cannot go 
whole hog, even so they have their troubles. A 
destroyer, for example — what sort of social wreck- 
age can a poem produce? Propaganda can do a 
good job over the long haul, but for visible results 
right now, words can never be as dandy as a bomb. 
A serious defiler is better off*than a destroyer, since 
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he is not aiming so much to effect social action as 
to affect the reader's state of mind; but among 
literary resources there is not much besides pornog- 
raphy and blasphemy by which he can gain his end 
directly — maybe parody once in a while, but not 
often. A confuser, though, is in fine shape. If he 
is not hung-up-on phoenixism .or-immediate anni- 
hilation, if he is modest enough to settle for produc- 
ing confusion in his readers minds, then he has 
excellent literary instruments at hand. 


I sEE Confusion as the last stretch on the literary 
way to Nothing, well past raging Destructiveness, 
just beyond the bogs of Defilement, though of course 
a writer who is out to sow confusion will avail him- 
self of what he has learned as he went through those 
lesser regions. John Barth did a pretty good job 
of dirty destruction in End of the Road and The 
Floating Opera. In The Sot-Weed Factor he tried 
his hand at defilement, though he is so good at 
parody that the fun of the novel is much more im- 
portant than such defiling as it manages. In Gules 
Goat-Boy he moved on to confusion, employing 
what he had learned before. But he is a third-rate 
confuser; he hates fairly well, but clouds of ideology 
make this novel vague, more boring than confus- 
ing. Literary high jinks meaning fun is what he is 
best at. 

In Tiny Alice, Edward Albee*makes extensive use 
of blasphemy. On behalf of the Church, a cardinal 
accepts in exchange for a true though shaky be- 
liever, Julian, two billion dollars from the worldly 
agents of some mysterious power. ‘This power 
employs social institutions evilly; yet it 1s not the 
devil exactly; yet it is supernatural. The one thing 
we know about it for sure is its name, Tiny Alice. 
At the end, shot and dying, darkness approaching 
him, an amplified heartbeat swelling in the theater, 
Julian assumes a posture parodying the crucifixion; 
his last words are, “God, Alice . . . I accept thy 
wilP?; three vast heartbeats, total darkness, curtain. 
So you begin probing the play hard for a meaning, 
and presently find yourself shat upon: “‘tiny Alice" 
is buggerese for *tight ass-hole.”? Injured and in- 
sulted, you may try to understand the play even 
SO — it is very stageworthy, Albee is a whiz at theat- 
rics. What about all the false. leads, themes that 
come to nothing? What is this malign power which 
tbe characters Lawyer, Butler, and Miss Alice are 
agents of, and is it called Tiny Alice only to insult 
the audience and give the buggers a snicker? Is 
there any genuine love in Miss Alice’s tenderness for 
Julian? Does the play mean to say that there is 
nothing but greed, self-interest, and cruelty in the 
institutions of society and all their representatives? 


Most of your questions are unanswerable, and those 
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you can more or less answer cancel each other out; 
in the guise of paradoxes, the play offers insoluble 
contradictions. One cannot easily say whether this 
confusion is deliberate on the playwright’s part or 
merely expressive of an uncontrolled confusion in 
himself. It is true that nowhere else in Albee’s pub- 


lished writings-does-he show muclrevidence of mind, 


but I prefer to give him the benefit of the doubt in 
Tiny Alice and assume that he calculated its con- 
fusion (as Robbe-Grillet calculates the confusion 
in his fiction). Either way, of course, the play is 
quite effective nihilism. But if Albee knew what 
he was up to, then my hostility toward him could 
stand untainted by the slightest pity or even con- 
tempt; and I would like that better than looking 
down on him as incompetent, too mixed up and 
mindless to know what he was doing. 


I HAVE saved William Burroughs till last, for two 
reasons: Naked Lunch is in many respects more im- 
pressive than the other books I have gone into here; 
and his reputation as a writer seems to me not only 
inflated but also— what is more important — 
inappropriate — as though John Updike were to be 
greatly praised for his meters. 

Burroughs’ announced intentions are unimpeach- 
able. On the dust jacket of Naked Lunch, he is quoted 
as saying: 

Certain passages in the book that have been. called 

pornographic were written as a tract against Capital 

Punishment in the manner of Jonathan Swift's Modest 

Proposal. These sections are intended to reveal capital 

punishment as the obscene, barbaric and disgusting 

anachronism it is. 


Moreover, toward the end of an interview pub- 
lished in the Fall, 1965, Paris Review, he says: 


I do definitely mean what I say to be taken literally, 
yes, to wise up the marks. All of my work is directed 
against those who are bent, through stupidity or de- 
‘sign, on blowing up the planet or rendering it unin- 
habitable. 


(Various notions he expresses in the course of the 
interview are nutty; but having some nutty theories 
doesn't necessarily do a writer in — think of Yeats.) 
However, the actual effect of Naked Lunch does not 
conform to these stated intentions. Take the sup- 
posed satire against capital punishment. It consists 
of a phantasmagoria of inconsecutive episodes, de- 
tailing with intimate vividness some of the most 
diseased sexual mechanics conceivable. The abso- 
lute in these matters was reached late in the age of 
enlightenment by Sade (who also professed to be 
morally outraged by capital punishment). Since. 
then, the question has been how to refine on the 
master. Burroughs! refinements are to omit nearly 


all the philosophizing during the course of the fic- 
tion, to speed up the orgasms to one a page or so, 
and to emphasize necrophilia (Sade favored copro- 
philia). But this bears even less relation to a true 
Swiftian satire against capital punishment than a 
sensational account of cannibals capturing, process- 
ing,-and eating children-would bear to- A Modest 
Proposal. Swifts satire, being the- genuine article, 
itself directs you toward its target, whereas Bur- 
roughs has to tell you extraneously that he intends 
his writing to do something utterly different from 
what it is actually doing; in Swift’s satire the ugli- 
ness is in the evil attacked, whereas in Burroughs’ 
pseudosatire the ugliness, so far as the reader is 
concerned, is mostly in the style of the attack itself, 
and the primary object of the attack is not capital 
punishment but the reader. The result, if nothing 
else, is confusion. However, to be a really great 
confuser like Sade, you must be in far better con- 
trol of your material and intentions than Burroughs 
is. Confusion permeates his writing only because 
it permeates himself unrecognized’ and therefore 
unmastered. 

That confusion is in the writing B assert from 
my experience of his fiction; once having felt this, 
I looked for corroboration of my feeling. That con- 
fusion is in the author's mind unrecognized I pre- 
sume to assert on the basis of certain mutually in- 
compatible statements Burroughs has made about 
his writing. His exalted satiric intention has been 
noted. Yet in the Paris Review interview, he goes 
on to say: 


Like the advertising people we talked about, Pm con- 
cerned with the precise manipulation of word and 
image to create an action, not to go out and buy a 
Coca-Cola, but to create an alteration in the readers 
consciousness. 


I believe that satire addresses itself to the reader's 
understanding with the aim of encouraging him to 
make such and such a choice about a moral, and 
commonly a social, vice or folly, and that tliis is 
quite different from aiming to “create an altera- 
uon in the reader's consciousness"; the latter, the 
meaning of which is not entirely clear to me, smacks 
of McLuhan and Robbe-Grillet rather than of Swift 
and Orwell. But Burroughs records another con- 
fusion much more radical than this. Here are three 
other statements he has made about, not in, his 
writing; they are irreconcilable with his professedly 
satiric intentions. 


There is only one thing a writer can write about: what is 
in front of his senses at the moment of writing. . 

I am a recording instrument. .. . ' 

l apparently took detailed notes on sickness and de- 
lirlum [during his opium addiction]. I have no precise 
memory of writing the notes which have now been 
published under the title NAKED LUNCH. 
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As a raw projection of diseased fantasies JVaked 
Lunch has a certain vivid force, and its confusion 
is justifiable on clinical, though not aesthetic or 
moral, grounds; but to disguise its chaotic vividness 
as high moral order is a confusion for which there 
is no justification — as though Coleridge should 
present. “Kubla Khan" as a tract on the nature of 
God. Naked Lunch may turn you against capital 
punishment, but only as it turns you against every- 
thing about civilized society — about the very idea 
of civilized society ‘“‘as we know it" (or as I at least 
can imagine it). Insofar as the novel concerns 
itself with social evil, its effective message is: 
it’s so awful why bother? (I take it as possible to 
be against capital punishment, dope addiction, the 
police state, and nuclear warfare, and still be in 
favor of civilization.) 

Yet Naked Lunch is well spoken of. Jack Kerouac 
says, "Burroughs is the greatest satirical writer 
since Jonathan Swift? — which proves if nothing 
else that Jack Kerouac is a honey of a blurb writer. 
Norman Mailer says, *I think that William Bur- 
roughs is the only American novelist living today 
who may conceivably be possessed by genius" — 
which would be even less interesting if one believed 
that Mailer meant it. Robert Lowell says: “It’s a 
completely powerful and serious book. . . . I don't 
see how it could be considered immoral’? — which 
at least gives you something to argue with. Not only 
these three but also Herbert Gold, William Wasser- 
strom, Mary McCarthy, as well as others whose 
opinions I respect in varying degrees, speak well of 
Burroughs. To explain what I take to be their 
error in judgment is a way to get at a larger error 
that helps account for the prestige of nihilistic 
writing these days. 

There are some lesser reasons for the esteem 
which Naked Lunch enjoys. It is experimental, 
"new," and there is nothing that adoration of 
Zeitgeist likes better than experimentation; the 
novel’s special novelty is apparent randomness, 
coherent inconsistency (his later books have gone 
so much further in the incorporation of the random 
that they are confused beyond what even many 
of his admirers can tolerate). The literary-intel- 
lectual counterestablishment esteems writing which 
is against, and Naked Lunch is the most thorough- 
goingly anit book I know of by an American. (In 
me, 
against is itself and its author.) The book has 
certain literary strengths, of felicitous phrase, of 
nightmarish cruelty and pornography, of vivid 
revulsion. Moreover, the central metaphor of the 
book, as Burroughs defines it, has a considerable 
and illuminating power: addiction to junk is not 
only a social evil in itself, it is the extreme instance 
of a lot of debilitating “addictions” which modern 
civilization provides, encourages, imposes. If the 
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book actually embodied this metaphor, cumula- 
tively, rationally, with modulation, then it would 
indeed be a masterpiece of satire. But Naked Lunch 
is irrational, spasmodic, unstructured, always at a 
pitch of extremity, “absurd,” cartoonish, pop: 
very chic. The following passage could have oc- 
curred on practically any page; it did occur, for 
no apparent reason, in no context I can discern, 
on page 136 (the ellipses are in the original). I 
quote it because in it the message is slightly less 
opaque than usual. (It goes without saying that 
high-class modernist writing should be difficult 
to understand.) 


The washing boards are down, and the sheets are 
sent to the Laundromat lose those guilty stains — 
Emmanuel prophesies a Second Coming. . . . 

There's a boy across the river with an asslike a peach; 
alas I was no swimmer and lost my Clementine. 

The junky sits with needle poised to the message of 
blood, and the con man palpates the mark with fingers 
of rotten ectoplasm. ... 


The root reason, as I conceive the matter, for the 
book's reputation is the expressivistic fallacy. The 
well-known fallacy of imitative form — if the sub- 
ject is disorder, the poem should be disordered too 
— is the best-defined literary manifestation of ex- 
pressivism, but the whole fallacious attitude and 
practice are far more diffused than in just this one 
error. Expressivism, like so much else that is 
wrong with the world, became important with, 
and in good part because of, Rousseau. It holds 
that the function of true art is to express either 
the artist himself or what is of profound importance 
to him and to other, perhaps to all, men. By this 
criterion, JVaked Lunch has unmistakably succeeded. 
Burroughs! destructiveness, disgust, and confusion 
are embodied in shards of images, broken rhythms, 


and.spasmodic actions, so, powerfully that: many 
people find the book of high value, having in them- 
selves feelings that find a certain satisfaction in his- 
words. But if you believe, as I do, that the impres- 
sion a book makes on its readers is quite as im- 
portant as the effectiveness with which it expresses 
feelings and attitudes, then you have more com- 
plex standards of judgment. Naked Lunch does not: 
just express disgust and confusion for me; it dis- 
gusts and confuses me, to no end. For this reason 
I am able to say, as Lowell was not, that this book, 
like all nihilistic confusion, can be considered 
immoral. Burroughs himself is of my general per- 
suasion, at least in conscious, stated intention: to 
satirize capital punishment and modern civiliza- 
tion, and to alter the reader’s consciousness, con- 
cern the effects which writing has on others; they 
are moral acts if anything literary can be moral. 
I think that he failed to accomplish these honorable 
intentions, but succeeded only in producing (not 
just expressing, but causing) foul confusion, a result 


"which by his own professed standards is immoral. 


I think that to justify his fiction is an error, because 
expressivism is a fallacy, the chief fallacy of aestheti- 
cism, of seeing art as autonomous, independent of 
ethics and politics. . 

There is such a thing as the State, as social order, 
as society, and literature is inextricably connected 
with it, for good or for ill. There was å time when 
nihilistic exhortation made a kind of sense: “help 
the old world. die.” But that message has been 
received, and the wreckers are busy acting on it 
now. A new world is soon to come forth, or at least 
we must behave as though it were, and who is to 
dream its shape better than writers? The social 
engineers? Perish forbid! 

Whatever else you may think about it, literary 
nihilism is out of date. 


Nothing so startles us as tummbleweeds in December 


Rising like ghosts before us in the headlamps 


WEEDS 


The big round weeds blowing into fences 
Into guardrails and wheels, wedged into corners 


Drifting in ranks over roads.in a gusty order 
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Round in the orbits of winter, dropping the invisible seed, 


Blown green and purple-leaved into springtime, soft with water, 


Filled to harsh circles in the thirsty summer 


Dried brown and jagged, ready for December 


When the silver globes, magnificent in procession 


Slow and solemn-pacéd in the ritual of ending 
Dry, dead, in the dim-most part of the year 


Spread the great round promises of green morning. 
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J oun and I went out to a very elegant dinner 
party Tuesday night, August 20, in honor of a 
colleague from a friendly embassy in Prague who 
was ending his assignment. We must have had 
four kinds of wine, ending with champagne, and 
much fascinating conversation, including several 
observations to the effect that the Soviets had never 
seriously contemplated a military intervention in 
their difficulties with Czechoslovakia, and what a 
relief it was to have gotten through the Cierna- 
Bratislava crisis. We drove home a bit after mid- 
night, over the river and through the lovely old 
sleeping town. It had been a pleasant evening, but 
as usual too late for a working day. 

We had barely dropped off to sleep when the 
doorbell began to ring, long, long hard rings. John 
groped his way down the dark stone staircase to 
the door. I heard the murmur of voices, and then 
John came back upstairs, grabbed his clothes, and 
announced, “The Russians are here . . ." After 
the tension and relief of the past month, and the 
high hopes we had allowed ourselves to have at 
the happy conclusions of the conferences, this was 
incredible. But the news was confirmed a minute 
later by the roar of heavy low-flying aircraft passing 
almost directly overhead. Plane after plane broke 
the stillness of the night, and heavy. trucks rumbled 
past on the road near the house. John was already 
on his way to the ambassador’s residence across 
the garden. “Make a pot of coffee” and “listen to 
the radio" were the only things I could remember 
his having said as I stood there by the door, sud- 
denly alone, Soviet planes roaring -overhead, our 
telephone out of order, four children asleep beyond 
in the darkness. 

Our German shortwave radio, with its many 
bands, cycles, and push buttons, has always been 
somewhat of a mystery to me, but..with a bit of 
fiddling and pushing I managed to get it to speak, 
at first only in Czech, then German,.then French, 





and at last the reliable tones of the BBC: “Radio 
Prague reports that troops from the Soviet Union, 
East Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Bulgaria 


have crossed the Czech frontier. . . . President 
Johnson has called a meeting of the National 
Security Council to discuss the situation." Mean- 
while, the roaring outside continued. 

The doorbell rang. It was Mrs.. Beam, the 
ambassador’s wife, with her little Scottie dog; Bogey, 
on a leash, making the rounds of the staff house next 
door and our house to tell us that her telephone 
was still working, and that we should come over 
to their residence as soon as the children woke up. 

It was about 3 a.m. I lay down on a sofa in the 
living room wanting to sleep, but unable to. The 
first book I could find was George Kennan’s 
Memoirs. In his chapter on “Prague, 1938-1939,” 
I read: 


. .. I was wakened by a phone call at four-thirty 
in the morning. . . . The shaky voice of a terrified 
acquaintance told me that the German troops would 
begin the occupation of Bohemia and Moravia at six 
o'clock. . . . The wind was howling and the snow was 
falling in the dark streets as I made my way to the 
legation. 


He concluded: 


By evening the occupation was complete, and the 
people were chased off the streets by an eight o'clock 
curfew. We drove through the town around midnight. 
It was strange to see these Prague streets, usually so 
animated, now completely empty and deserted. To- 
morrow, to be sure, they would fill again, but it would 
not be the same life that had filled them-before: and we 
were all acutely conscious that in this case the curfew 
had indeed tolled the knell of a long and distinctly tragic 
day. 


By about six thirty, the sounds of aircraft, trucks, 
and tanks had become quite familiar, but a series of 
small explosions nearby seemed cause for new 
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anxiety. Within five minutes Mrs. Beam and dog 
reappeared and suggested that we come over to 
her residence as soon as possible. The men at the 
embassy preferred to have all their dependents 
under one roof where they could. be sure we would 
be all right and where there was a telephone. I 
awakened the boys (Jack, eleven, Kendall, ten, 
Andrew, nine, and Mitchell, one and a half) and 
told them what was happening. It may have been 
the exposure of their generation to war movies,- or 


our previous.conversations on the subject, or just, 


their basic steadiness, but then in the drowsy 
morning and throughout the harrowing day, they 
reacted with great calmness and serious efficiency. 
We brushed our teeth and left our rooms tidy, not 
knowing when we would be back. Then with a 
bag of toys and books we walked across the garden 
in the gray light of the dawn. The boys watched 
three Soviet tanks, with armed men in each one, 
roll by the iron fence of the garden, and we went 
indoors. 

Family after family, each bringing tales of fear 
and amazement, straggled into the library of the 
old Petchek mansion, where: the ambassador re- 
resides. Mrs. Beam greeted us all with. good cheer 
and hot coffee. Several of her Czech servants had 
also appeared, and she was.eager to keep them 
busy to keep their minds off what was happening, 
so we sat down to scrambled eggs, bacon, and 
mountains of toast. The telephone rang continu- 
ously throughout the day as frightened tourists 
tried to check in with the U.S. Embassy (there were 
3000 Americans throughout the country, 400 of 
them delegates to a geology congress in Prague). 
One of the earliest calis was from our friend 
Shirley Temple Black, who correctly assumed that 
her SAS flight to Stockholm that morning would 
be canceled. 

By about eight o'clock it had already begun to 
seem like a very long day. The sound of the great 
transport planes was tapering off, and we were 
treated instead to the scream of jet fighter-bombers 
circling intermittently overhead. The boys walked 
Bogey in the garden, played a little -tennis, swiftly 
read all their books. Some of the younger embassy 
children became increasingly restless, and I found 
myself organizing relay races and games of Red 
Rover on the lawn in order to work off their excess 
energy... 

While we were playing, a rather lost looking 
African walked through the outer gates of the 
residence and asked for our help. He said he was 
here with his East German wife and two small 
children, and hoped to take refuge in the Ghanaian 
Embassy, but didn’t. know where it was. His sad 


family appeared from behind a bush, and we 


invited them in for some coffee. The little girls 
joined into the Red Rover game for a few turns, 
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and then they reluctantly started off. Within five 
minutes we heard some terrible shouting and calling 
in the direction they had taken. The whole family 
came running back, breathlessly saying that a man 
had been shot and they couldn’t go on. For the 
next half hour there were sporadic and then real 
bursts of rifle fire from the direction of the castle, 
the seat of the Czech government. John told us 
later that the Soviets had shot up the Swiss Em- 
bassy, which is right next to the castle. When the 
Swiss Ambassador protested to the Soviets, they 
replied that they had received sniper fire from the 
upper stories. It was several hours before the 
African family dared venture forth again. 

The long morning wore on. The boys were 
caught in their moods between binocular enjoyment 
of the machines of war, tension and fear as it be- 
came clear that people were actually heing shot at, 
and restlessness, as there was little for them to do 
but wateh the endless cavalcade and listen to the 
penetrating grinding roar of the great tanks as 
they rolled by, scarring the carefully cobbled 
patterns of Dubenec. 

Just before lunch I walked across the garden to 
our house to get Mitchell’s folding crib for a very 
small embassy baby who was to spend the night at 
the residence. I left the door unlocked for a moment 
while I went to the basement to locate the crib, 


and when I came back upstairs, I was tremulously 


greeted by the two old women who had been work- 
ing with painters on the interior of the house. ‘They 
apologized for being.late to work, but they ex- 
plained that they had had to walk through the 
entire city to get here. I was, needless to say, over- 
whelmed by their dedication, and they were obvi- 
ously exhausted, so I had them up to the kitchen, 
and there over bread and cheese and coffee they 
described to me the sights they had seen that day — 
the tanks, the shooting, the bloody flags, the racing, 
screaming ambulances. They both remembered 
the Germans! arrival in 1939, but they said it was 
nothing like this. Tears streamed down their faces 
as they told me of the sons they had lost in that 
war. “Ah, our unlucky, unhappy little country," 
they moaned. “You were blessed, dear lady, that 
you were not born in such a country.’ And now 
what would they do? On the walk through the 
city they had seen such breadlines. Soon there 
would be no food in the city, they said. 

I sent them off again on their weary trip home 
as soon as they seemed able to go, and made them 
promise not to come back until the situation was 
quieter. I felt as deeply mournful as they as I 
watched them trudge away. 

The afternoon somehow passed as the morning 
had. We took brief, restless naps, struggled to 
understand the intermittent broadcasting of Radio 
Prague, to find the BBC or Voice of America re- 


ports on shortwave, although they always seemed 
far behind the telephone calls from the embassy. 
Around one or two o'clock we heard what sounded 
like distant shelling. My stomach turned over as I 
thought of how Prague had been spared during the 
Second World War and now might be mutilated 
by senseless aggression. 
The traffic in the street became louder and 
louder. When we ventured out to the wrought- 
iron fence, we could see that all the tanks, supply 
trucks, assault guns, and antiaircraft vehicles had 
indeed done the ultimate in military stupidity and 
gotten themselves into a traffic jam right in front of 
our gates. The hot tired young Russian soldiers 
leaned over their steering wheels, some asking 
passersby rather plaintively what city this was, and 
how far to Prague. Some even thought they were 
still on maneuvers in Poland. 
A group of young Czechs engaged the stalled 
soldiers in conversation, using schoolboy Russian 
which I could easily understand: 
“What do you mean, the workers. of Czecho- 
slovakia invited you to come? We are workers 
ourselves, and we don’t want you here at all!” 
That one was bantering, brazen, desperate. The 
Russian soldiers, themselves not much more than 
teen-agers, answered doggedly: “We are here on 
a visit of friendship to the progressive workers —" 
The Czech boys laughed out loud: “If you come 
as tourists, that’s fine, but in tanks? Great friend- 
ship?" 
. Later one of the boys came over to the fence and 

talked blatantly with me: “These Russians are 
stupid animals. Those dumps they’ve got. They 
aren't tanks — they're tractors!” 

A line of Russian tanks and armored cars had 
taken up a position right across the street from the 
staff house, their officers moving into the house 
of the former conservative Czech Minister of 
Defense, who had been ousted in the spring. Bold 
young Czechs waving large Czech flags drove 
by shouting insults. The Russian guards held their 
rifles lowered, became increasingly grim and trig- 
ger-happy. 

At about five thirty John came home. He had 
been going hard since 2 a.m. and was weary. 
Over supper back at our own house he told us 
about his day, his difficulties trying to help Ameri- 
can tourists get out of the country, the three-hour 
walk he had taken around Prague. The ambassador 
had sent out embassy officers in groups of two all 
during the day for observation and reporting of 
the situation, and during his turn he and another 
officer had crossed the river and gone into the Old 
Town Square, scene of many student gatherings 
and liberal harangues during the past few months. 
Now the beautiful Renaissance square, with the 
dramatic statue of Jan Hus in its center, was filled 
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with tanks and marching demonstrators shouting, 
“Dubček, Dubček, Svoboda a Svobodu.” The 
statue of Hus was draped with a flag saying simply 
"Go Home" in Russian. Over an exhibition hall 
on the side of the square an advertisement for a 
show of Soviet Contemporary Art of the Twenties 
stared ironically down on Soviet tanks of the sixties. 

They walked on to Wenceslas Square in the main 
part of town, where the natural history museum 
and the Good King on horseback look down over 
what might pass for Prague’s Broadway. It too 
was filled with tanks and thousands of people, 
including trucks full of Gzech boys waving flags 
and taunting the soldiers. While they stood assess- 
ing the situation and looking up at the bullet- 


scarred Greek columns on the north wing of the. 


museum, they heard explosions from behind it and 
saw great balls of fire cascading down in the di- 
rection of the Prague Radio building. After half 
an hour of intermittent fiery explosions, automatic- 
rifle bursts, and periodic rushes of darting ambu- 
lances, fourteen tanks, some with muzzle covers 
torn off, rumbled down toward where they were 
standing, and one came to a halt several feet from 
John, its load of heavily armed infantrymen staring 
tensely at the crowd which scuttled onto the side- 
walk. Another squad of infantry, scuffed and 
sweating, marched out of the smoke, bayonets fixed. 
Apparently some young Czechs had made a barri- 
cade of turned-over trams behind the museum near 
the vital headquarters of the Radio, which still 
broadcast condemnations of the invasion, and the 
Russians had rolled up over it, crushing a car, 
exploding an ammunition truck, and shooting up 
the adjacent buildings. The price in dead and 
wounded was close to thirty, including two shot 
down in the street as they approached the Soviet 
soldiers with leaflets. 

As we fell exhausted into bed there was a light 
rain outside and the city was quiet. Who could 
know what the next days might bring? 


je morning, August 22, we were awak- 
ened early by tanks in the street. The boys and I 
stayed at home, though we checked frequently at 
the ambassador's residence for telephone and radio 
information. It was becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the Soviets would have a hard time 
finding collaborators within the Czech Party. 
Threats mounted. There was to be an eight 
o'clock curfew. Water in some areas of Prague 


might be turned off. 


Meanwhile the U.S. Embassy and the residence 
continued to be swamped with phone calls from 
anxious tourists and friends and relatives abroad. 
At one point I answered the telephone at the 
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residence and found myself talking to an English-- 


Speaking operator in Frankfurt who said she had 
— thirty calls from New York for anyone at the 
^" embassy. 
had been connected with WNEW, a New York 
City radio station, and found myself being inter- 
viewed on the situation. Not knowing what I was 


authorized to say or whether I should be talking - 


with them at all, I assured them that the sun was 
shining, that there were tanks in the streets and 
airplanes overhead, that I personally had been 
taken by surprise, that I did have children, but 
that we were not afraid and did not plan to leave 
Prague. 

John spent the day again working to get the 
American tourists out of the country. A convoy 
. of some 200 cars started toward West Germany 
via Pilsen, with Shirley Temple Black and- our 
young cultural attaché in the lead car. About ten 
kilometers outside the city they were stopped by 
a.Soviet tank, and John went out to help them 
_ proceed. An embassy officer with a good high-level 
- -contact in the Ministry of Transport also arranged 


that a train leave Vrsovice Station at 7 p.m. for. 


' Austria. Staff members drove private cars around 
to the.various main hotels.to take the aged and 

infirm to the station. All others were asked to 
- get there under their own steam, which generally 
meant walking. The train left a bit after seven, 
- carrying 400 Americans plus 150 others. 


For the most part, we felt increasingly trapped - 


in our little compound with the view from the 
fence, and the hurried talks of our busy husbands 
were not enough for us to feel we were really 
J understanding: and. participating in -the historic 


. moment. 


Eor, Aucusr 23, we were again awakened by 
tanks at about six o'clock. Perhaps truly war-weary 
people learn eventually to sleep through the ugly 
grinding roár, but we found it impossible. John 
left early for the embassy, having backed our car 
up against the outer gate so it could not be opened 
from the outside. Again the boys and I followed 
our new routines of radio listening, fence hanging, 
plane spotting, and visits to the ambassador's resi- 
dence. The water had not been cut off, and the 
eight o'clock curfew of the previous evening had 
‘not been violated in our neighborhood, as far as 
. we could tell. 

- Around two o'clock the ambassador’s wife came 
over to tell us that John was about to take a tour 
of the city and that we could join him. Our spirits 
" soared with this exciting news. At last our world 
would reach beyond the iron-fenced garden. 

Aside from the staggering number of tanks, 
trucks, and, soldiers everywhere in evidence, and 
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Before I knew what was happening, I- 


the long lines of people queued ‘up for vegetables 
and bread, the most.amazing feature of the city was 
the signs and flags which covered every building 
and lamppost, every window and wall, every truck, | 
and every lapel. This outpouring of Czech bitter- 
ness and humor at their desperate situation aston- 
ishingly enough had been posted under the very 


. muzzles of the Soviet guns. On many walls people. 
had written, “Wake up, Lenin! Brezhnev has gone 


out of his mind!” We also saw “What will your 
mama say to you when you go home, rourderer?”’, 
“Liberators in 1945; Occupiers in 1968,” “Create 
sexual tension among the occupiers.” 

On some of the walls there were the license site 


` numbers of cars driven by the handful of Czech 


secret police who .had collaborated with the 
Russians. Signs told people to look for these. cars- 
and disable them. In ‘the Old Town Square one 
of them stood as an exhibit, its tires slashed. 

We walked. up Wenceslas Square, which was 
filled with people as well as tanks in spite of an 
increasingly heavy rain. Every few rninutes people 
would swarm around a car or some individual who 
was handing out printed sheets. -Often only primi- ` 
tively mimeographed, these contained scraps of 
the latest news, pictures, background information, 
or someone’s personal or group appeal to the 
Russian soldiers. The young soldiers themselves - 
looked increasingly morose, sodden with the steady 
rain, bored, and obviously rather depressed with 
the unfriendly "welcome they were getting. The © 
mood of the Czechs, in contrast, seemed to be-one 
of devil-may-care elation as the bizarre humor of 
their flimsy little paper signs mocked the stern.steel ' 
which filled their streets. It made one wonder how 
long the delicate balance could go on, how long 


‘before the Soviets would get serious. 


. Later in the evening, as I ate dinner with John 
and discussed the news that Svoboda was ap- 
parently in Moscow, it seemed only too clear that - 
the Russians were here to get what they wanted, 
and whether it took concessions by Svoboda or 
the establishment of martial law, they VoU get . 
it or most of it. 


Mon was a relatively quiet day. The troops. . 
were settling in, and the Czechs were settling down 
to a:routine of brilliantly planned passive- resist- 
ance. The evening before, Prague Radio, still 
mysteriously broadcasting, had reported that. the 
Soviet Secret Police was about to begin a roundup 
operation to pull in political agitators. The Radio 
urged all good Czech citizens to make their ‘job 
difficult by taking down street.signs and numbers. 
Sure enough, on Saturday morning there, was not 
a road. sign or number in the entire city. No one 
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Milt Whithams job was 
unheard of twenty years ago. 


Yet his customers were here 
long before the Mayflower. 


On their 15-million-acre reservation in Arizona, Utah and New Mexico, 
the Navajo Indians observe tribal customs that go back centuries. But 
to help manage their day-to-day business affairs, America's largest 
Indian tribe uses an invention less than 20 years old—an electronic 
computer. 

Milton Whitham's kind of work didn't exist before the computer 
was born. His job is to help see that his customers' computers run at 
maximum efficiency through a planned program of preventive main- 
tenance. He's an IBM customer engineer. 

Several times each week, he drives from his home in Gallup, New 
Mexico, through wind-sculptured sandstone cliffs to Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, where the tribe's computer is housed. 

"The Navajos use this computer to manage over 125 projects, 
ranging from keeping track of cattle to analyzing the costs of digging 
water wells. Many of these computer-assisted activities help make 
their land and their herds more productive. 

“As the computer grows more important to the Navajos, so does 
my responsibility for keeping it in shape. The part | play in helping them 
carry out their enterprises may be a small one, but it gives me a lot 
of satisfaction." 





Milt Whitham's career is just one example of thousands of mean- 
ingful job opportunities created by the computer business 
since its beginning less than twenty years ago. 
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package, inspired by famous Dutch Delft ceramics. Inside 
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pride! And for joyous holiday entertaining, don't forget: 
there are over thirty superb cordials in the de Kuyper family. 
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. had seen it happen, but it had been done, despite 
. the eight o'clock curfew. The expunging of direc- 
; " tions had been so effective that a Viennese workman 
— .. who had been fixing the roof at the ambassador’s 
= residence was unable to find his way even to the 
center of Prague. A story made the rounds about 

|. the Polish tanks that arrived back at the Polish 
border having lost their way and asked directions 
- from some Czech bystanders. 

_ ‘The action on our street was fairly quiet most 
of the day, but the air was noisier than previously. 
Almost every half hour we were treated to a 

. helicopter overflight, and by the end of the after- 

— noon, Mitchell had a new word firmly embedded 

| in his vocabulary: “‘plane-plane.”’ 

| In the evening the BBC was reduced to reporting 

E rumors, all unconfirmed, that Dubéek was safely 

3 

| 


i. 


- back in Prague, that Soviet and East German 
troops were being replaced by fresh units because 
of the low morale, that some military units were 
moving toward the Rumanian border. There was 

3 apparently truth in the report that Svoboda had 
en insisted, Dubéek also be permitted to take part in 

—— the negotiations in Moscow, the outcome of which 
E _ the whole world tensely awaited. 
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des n ies was the most beautiful day of the summer. 
. After John had left for the embassy, the boys and 
I joined Mrs. Beam on her wide terrace for coffee. 
As we sat there chatting, little Mitchell tapped 
Mrs. Beam gently on the elbow and offered her 
a present he had just picked up. Was it a leaf or 
a flower or perhaps a stone that had caught his 
= fancy?. This was a very special find — a Soviet 
. A rifle bullet! 
3 Several minutes later a couple of actors from an 
A American movie being made outside Prague ap- 
peared. They had stayed behind when the rest 
E of the company had departed the day before. They 
| described some of their experiences to us: one of 
i them had started a conversation with a Soviet 
d soldier and was almost lynched by a Czech mob 
‘shouting **collaborator!" Then they had witnessed 
- a new version of “Bonnieka and Clydeovitch": 
the Soviets had managed to take the Czech National 
Bank with only four tanks and no resistance. 
s |... Jehn.took us on another inspection drive, this 
K time following several of the main roads out of 
rague. Again we saw long lines of people waiting 
for. food and gasoline, and even ten or fifteen 
kilometers outside the city there were signs every- 
ere “Moskva 1800 kms."; “Svoboda — we be- 
lieve only you." There were also signs warning 
- drivers of control points where their cars would 
. be searched. With our diplomatic plates we had 
. no problems (although some of our colleagues did 
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at other times), but Czechs had to get out of their. 
cars and lift the seats out as well as open the trunk. E 
On the whole, though, it was a lovely peaceful hour — — 
in the country. The few soldiers we did see seemed 
to be taking it easy. One little encampment under | 
a bridge by the Vltava was doing laundry and 
splashing about in the river. Everywhere we drove, n “a | 
inside and outside the city, people cheered and 
waved to us because of a little American flag Jack © 
had drawn and pasted inside the front window of — 
the car. E. 3 
In the evening just about curfew time two : 
rather languid Princeton boys came to our living — 
room window and asked if they could sleep in — E 
their car in our driveway. They had just driven —— E 
into Czechoslovakia that day, for kind of a lark, — 
and thought they might drive on into East Ger- A 3 
many. ‘They’d been having a ball laughing and . 22 
joking with the Russian soldiers, they said. As they | 
came into Prague, they thought they heard fire- 
crackers. What could that have been? Our at. 
tempts to persuade them that this was a serious 
situation proved futile, so we sent them back out = 
to their car to sleep, warning them about the curfew. | 
Ten minutes after they had left, a terrific round 
of firing broke out on our corner and other nearby e 
corners. John and I turned out the lights which Ye 
targeted our bedroom windows and listened to it — . 
from behind the beds. While the firing was still 
going on, we heard a call from the darkness below, 
and when the firing stopped John stuck his head 
out the window to find out if the boys were all 
right. The call had apparently come from a — - 
young embassy officer in the staff house who was — 
also worried about the boys. When he went out to 
see how they were, he found them leaning against — 
the fence gawking in the midst of machine-gun . 
fire, saying, “Gee, what's goin’ on?” He finally 
prevailed upon them to sleep on the floor of the 
staff house shower room. We could only hope that — 
he had also been able to persuade them to leave 
the country immediately and stop causing the 
already harassed American Embassy additional 
vexation. EU 


DT DERBI morning at seven thirty Mrs. Beam o — 
rang the doorbell and said that fire had broken out ~ E. ; 
in the embassy during the night. It was caused — ^. 


by some electrical misconnection, and no one yet EC 
knew the extent of the damage or how it would p^ 
interfere with operations at the embassy. The p 


second item of news was that Russian soldiers had 
climbed over the wall of the upper garden at the 
embassy and were found there peacefully picking 
apples. They left only after some firm talk from 
our First Secretary, Mark Garrison. E 

Just after lunch, a Czech friend appeared on the a 
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- terrace quite breathless. He could be arrested any 
minute, he said, and he needed advice on which 
frontier was the best to try to get over and how 
to get hard currency. He had no hope that any- 
_ thing good for his country could possibly come out 
- of the situation. This was the first Czech who had 
appealed to us personally, and although we had 
= no idea what his specific political difficulty was, 
oh iis appeal heightened my sense of frustration at 
EL being able to do so little to help what was obviously 
ot 1e right side in this conflict. All we could do was 
og ecommend the Austrian border, give him the 
names of friends in Vienna, and wish him luck if he 
E. ecided he had to go. 
_ The evening BBC reported that the Russian grip 
P. | was tightening, that Prague was now cut off from 
the rest of the country, and that a transmitter 
$i or Radio Prague near Pilsen had been destroyed. 
It also reported that leaders in Prague were anxious 
E B about the prolongation of the Moscow negotia- 
tions, and listed possible Czech bargaining positions, 
E É including silencing of the press and permission 
- for the Soviets to station their troops on the West 
- German border. Just as I was preparing dinner the 
ights went off, as a kind of punctuation to the news 
1 that the “grip was tightening.” 
During the night we were awakened several 
Pimes by the noise of tanks, but in the morning 
the electricity was back on, and our telephone 
- worked. I drove over to the embassy with John, 
s - and there were virtually no evidences of the occu- 
- pation. At several of the points where there had 
- been heavy concentrations of Russians, Czech sol- 
a - diers had taken over, and people driving by cheered 
them. We were told later that the Russian troops 
had moved outside the city, although some 300 
E - tanks still remained less conspicuously at key points 
E E within the city limits. 
— The top news was that Svoboda and Dubček had 
- returned to Prague very early in the morning and 
E. would hold a press conference at 10 a.m. In the 
_ afternoon Svoboda and Dubček did speak to their 
aa Bounty: 


wa 


` We feel responsible for the trust you placed in us. 
Please in the name of all that is dear to our nation, 
do not allow yourselves to be carried away by your 
emotions to do anything that would mean a national 
catastrophe. . . . Support the efforts for consolidating 
conditions so that the armies on our territory can begin 
k gradually to leave our country. 
= The Czech people wouldn't have taken such news 
— from anyone but Dubček. For twenty years they 
2 Š had taught themselves not to believe anyone, and 
then with the coming of Dubéek they had decided 
that here at last was a man who spoke the truth. 
When he returned from Moscow and told his 
country what had transpired there, they wept, but 
most of them accepted it. 






































Ten days after the invasion John and I took an S 


evening drive around Prague. Hardly a car was = s 


m 


moving; the streets were empty of people; no trams 4 1 


or buses were in sight. No theaters or movies 
were open, nor were any cafés or restaurants. The- 
lovely old Town Square, full of students and tourists a 
in discussion ten nights earlier, was silent and — 
deserted, its heroic statue of Jan Hus alone and un- | 
adorned. Driving away from it through the narrow 

streets, we could see only an occasional Soviet tank ! 
or armored vehicle in the shadows. On usually x xus 
busy Václavské Náméstí small groups of young 
people clustered around Soviet soldiers standing at 
their posts with slung weapons. The pact of silence 
with regard to them had lasted until the Czecho- . xp 
slovak leadership had announced on August 20M 
their extended stay. Now, in the absence of any - 

other outlet for discussion, the Czechs talked with - 

the Soviets. The word we caught constantly from - 
their ragged Russian was *Pochemu?? — “Why?” 

At the foot of the Wenceslas statue the growing — 

banks of flowers around the obituaries of three. teen- _ cds 
agers, one of whom had been shot down in the — — 
square, seemed to ask the same question. The only E 
poster remaining from the vast display of the. 
previous week was a printed photograph of a : 
sorrowful face inside the window of a phone mU 
booth. A blood-red tear dripped from one of the _ 
















eyes, and on the tear was written, “August. 2pm à 
1968." In small print at the bottom: “Pravda = 
Avez" — “Truth Conquers,” the Czech national | a 
motto. A modest black-bordered obituary notice - c 


nearby, styled like the usual death notice, read: 


It is our sad duty to announce the death on August 21, 
1968 of the friendship between the Czechoslovak people EM 
and that of the five neighbor members of the Warsaw i 
Pact whose troops have occupied our country. 







On that evening, with the previous ten da = 
still pressing in upon us, it seemed impossible 
that Prague would ever come to life again. Indeed, 
any evidence of the old life would have seemed to ! 
be a form of collaboration. But as the days stretched — — 
into weeks, and we marked each Tuesday evening — oe 
as three, four five weeks *(post-invasion," the in- d 
evitable routines took over. Prague became caught 
up in a struggle to achieve the *ínormalization"? __ 
which Moscow had prescribed as a precondition — 
for withdrawal of troops. The shops were filled 
with food again; schools opened; very gradually 
the street signs reappeared; all Czechs on a series 
of so-called “Dubček shifts" worked overtime to NE 
repair the damage done by the invasion. i 

Our Czech friends began to call us again, and | 
many seemed almost defiantly eager to see us, to- 
continue overtly their connections with Americans. | 
Always, over coffee, playing chamber music, on | 
walks in the garden, the conversation drifted 1o . 3 














3x | one topic: should they or should they not try to 
E leave the country. Reports came regularly over 
g E. i the radio on which borders were most strict or 
| most open; statistics flew about on how many 
. . thousands of Czechs were now in Vienna, were 
= now flying to Canada, had settled in Argentina. 
|». [t was rumored that many of the top people in 
|  — the Czech film industry were in northern Italy. 
(00 For most, though, a kind of pessimistic wait-and- 
| A see attitude prevailed. 

a In spite of the general atmosphere of sadness and 
ejm . depression, the courage of the invasion week per- 
. sisted in new forms. During the early weeks of Sep- 
tember the concert and opera seasons began in 
Topic aed both with programs of music on Czech 
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B und of religious restraint, a hushed pause, and 
then clapping for minutes on end, while the 
orchestra stood very quietly. 
P YS Toward mid-September neon lights came back 
MAE, 4 9n in Wenceslas Square. The movie theaters 
- opened again showing a wide selection of foreign 
films, none of which originated in the Warsaw Pact 
E = countries. A Czech film on the adventures of the 
- Good Soldier Schweik, the great Czech symbol of 
"humorous resistance to authority, was vastly popu- 





n and the whacky simplicity of Chaplin and the. 


-— Keystone Kops revivals seemed just what the 
= Czechs needed to release their frustrations in 
-= laughter. Art galleries were slower to open since 
E a Czech artists refused to exhibit until the Soviet 
EC troops vacated the building of the Artists: Union, 
`- where many were billeted. Theaters and jazz 
= clubs were also slower, waiting perhaps for signals 
= on what line their “normalization” should take. 
E. But as one friend of ours told us when discussing the 
= possibility of continuing exchanges of visits with 
|... Western intellectuals at the Academy of Sciences, 
= “The invasion wasn’t our idea, and until we are 
Ee | Specifically told not to, normalization to us means 
E E going right ahead with the exciting plans and 
— liberal developments we had in process before 
|. August 20.” 
oe = The annual Erno Trade Fair proceeded on this 
principle. After asking the Russian soldiers to 
E. vacate the fairgrounds, they managed to open 
September 14, one week behind schedule, with 
i Pa ‘specially strong representation from the West 
|... Germans. John and I drove down to Erno two 
et days. after the opening, and it was interesting to 
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observe how the crowd boycotted exhibits of thes lm 
friendly Warsaw Pact neighbors for the first few - a Y 
days. E: 
Schweikian stories continued to make the rounds ~ 
in Prague. There was the one about the small town — 
outside Prague which took a historic signpost from - 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire .out of its local | 
museum and posted it on the road the Russians - 
were due to come along. When the soldiers got 1 
there, they climbed. out of their tanks, carefully . 
read the sign, scratched their heads, decided they E 
must have reached the Austrian border, and so- 
turned around and drove back the way they had 4 
come. E 
The most bitter post-invasion joke defined — 
“gradual withdrawal" -of Soviet troops as lasting 
200 years at the current rate of one soldier being a E 
withdrawn each day. Although this estimate was - 
rather pessimistic, it was apparent to us"when we _ 
came across large encampments of troops, tanks, |. 
and radio equipment just outside Prague that the A 
Warsaw Pact neighbors intended to stay around 
for a while. Diplomats and journalists also de- - 
scribed to us the way the Soviets were settling down 
for the winter in the woods near the borders. E 
One Sunday in October, we drove out through — 
the gentle Bohemian countryside to visit the summer 
home and burial plot of the Masaryk family in 
Lany. There were many Czechs walking through _ 
the graveyard, which was reopened to the public . 
last April for the first time since 1949. The graves — — 
were covered with’ fresh flowers and new wreaths - 
with streamers which read, “We will be true to your - 
heritage." a 
On Saint Wenceslas Day, 1968, a group of young — 
people in Prague attempted a quiet but short-lived — — 
demonstration in spite of the Soviet presence. The — . 
tenth-century legend was -the one they passed  — 
around, that the soldiers of the Good King lie sleep- — — 
ing in the Bohemian hills ready to come forth and - 
defend their country when she is in need. That day 
and every day since August 20, one could feel and 
share the yearning of people here and everywhere 
that those ancient knights would indeed awaken and 
ride forth, bringing new hope, new courage, and = 
new dreams to the people of Czechoslovakia. E 
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Mrs. Baker, a graduate of Radcliffe, is the wife of an E * 
American diplomat currently serving in the U.S. m. 
Embassy in Prague. 









| BOOKS and MEN. It is twenty-seven years 


E since DARKNESS AT NOON slamped ils indelible imprint. Its 










- aulhor i is now in his sizly-fourlh year, and his publishers are 
: Bis; him with a uniform edilion of his works lo dale. Here 


P Oscar Handlin reviews the intellectual development of. a man 


. Successors. 


a _ whose life has led him back repeatedly to three themes: “ the con- 
: sequences of man’s will to transform society; the nature of his 
3 3 E: in the world; and his capacity for rational understanding 


a and action.” Mr. Handlin, Charles Warren Professor of History at Harvard, author of eighteen books, and winner ner 


o9 the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1952, is at work on a biography of Abraham Lincoln. 


THE WORLDS OF ARTHUR KOESTLER 


by OSCAR HANDLIN 


* E. in their personal powers of discovery all 


E too often prevents intellectuals from learning out 


of the experience of others. Each generation in- 


= sists upon its uniqueness, so that there is no cumula- 


tive quality to the stock of wisdom. The young 
men grow old without knowing it. Believing in the 
continuity of their ideas, they can hardly under- 
stand the gap that widens between them and their 
Meanwhile, the restless aftercomers, 
incapable of recognizing their proper predecessors, 
prefer to make their own mistakes and discount the 
value of secondhand thoughts. 

Perhaps that is why Arthur Koestler some fifteen 
years ago decided to turn away from political 
themes. He had said all he had to say about these 
subjects. («Now the errors are atoned, the bitter 
passion has burnt itself out, Cassandra has gone 
hoarse — let others carry.on." Although the events 
of the intervening years have gone a long way 
toward substantiating his analysis, his withdrawal is 
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The Danube Edition in which N facmillan is 
now reprinting Koestler’s complete works offers the 
opportunity for a review of his intellectual develop- 
ment. His career mixed action and reflection; it 
led through the great political and ideological 
crises of the mid-twentieth century; and it produced 
an impressive body of writing, utilizing a variety 


of media. Trained as a scientist, he was a journalist - 


by profession and expressed his ideas through the 
novel. His books, whether science, fiction, auto- 
biography, or current essays, have in common a 
respect for learning, a sensitivity to the long-term 







as against the transient issues, and a dedication T 


the truth. ‘These are far from commonplace qual- 
ities in contemporary literature. 


Again and again, the circumstances of Koestler's | 


life led him back to three engrossing themes: the - | 


consequences of man's will to transform society; 


the nature of his place in the world; and his ca- 


J 


comprehensible. Yet it would be unfortunate if his pacity for rational understanding and action. a 

; : ; ^ à m-—- 
present silence should obscure the clarity of his Koestler was twenty-six years old in 1951 when — — 
earlier writings on these issues. Only Ignazio he joined the Communist Party. At the time he 
Silone, among living authors, was able as lucidly | was a well-known journalist, foreign editor of H 


and as authentically to describe the radicalism of 
the three decades after 1918. And the young people 
of the left, would they only listen, have much to 
learn from that experience. 
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B.Z. am Mittag, and one of the stars of Ullstein 
Verlag, the Berlin publishers. He relinquished it 
all, although four years earlier he had been close 
to starvation in Palestine. A romantic Zionist 
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impulse had taken him to the Holy Land in 1926. 
ic He had then given up his degree at the Polytechnik 
E" and a promising scientific career with as little 
E- hesitation as he later exchanged the perquisites of 
! $ his editorial office for the Party card. 





The alternations of risk and withdrawal, of 
acceptance and rejection, of hope and disillusion, 
: were more than idiosyncratic. ‘The precocious 
i: only child of a prosperous Hungarian Jewish in- 
pe dustrialist, Koestler was willful and determined, 
E inclined to undervalue the prizes he could win too 
easily. Moral indignation, he knew, affected him 
in a direct physical manner. *'I can feel, during an 
attack, the infusion of adrenalin into the blood- 
stream, the craving of the muscles, flooded with 
blood-sugar, for violent action." ‘Therefore the 
striving was as important as the goal. Yet the de- 
cision to enter the Communist Party and to remain 
in it for eight years also sprang from an objective 
appraisal of the chaos into which Europe was sliding 
in the 1930s. Koestler sought in Communisin a 
| means of saving something from the disaster that 
E he felt certain was about to overwhelm the people 

»  — — of the Continent. 

%3 = Beneath the patina of journalistic toughness 
le; characteristic of his early books — Dialogue With 
Death (1937) and Scum of the Earth (1941) — is an 
underlying sense of tenderness about the human 
condition. Both accounts deal with Koestler’s 
imprisonment, in the first while condemned to 
death by Franco, in the second while an inmate in 
a French concentration camp. Yet Koestler writes 








not as a victim but as a sympathetic observer of they 


victimization of others. He is therefore blessedly 
free of self-pity or bathos. Prison is an experience, 
but it is also a vantage point. It enables the author 
to look upon man stripped of rights, reduced to 
elemental helplessness, at his least protected and 
most exploited. And however much the tough 
Koestler may wish to stifle the emotion, his heart 
goes out to men who, having lost all else, achieve 
dignity in their nakedness. Oppression makes them 
all equal, revolutionaries, bystanders, and fascists 
EL. alike. 

The Spanish book he dedicated to a little Andalu- 
sian peasant with soft, slightly prominent eyes, one 
of the poor and the humble, executed because he 
dared to defend a new order which might perhaps 
one day have taught him to read. A refugee family 
in the Malaga garden revealed, in the wretched 
belongings they struggled to save, the permanent 
misery of the masses of this world. Even the weary 
shrug of a jailer expressed for Koestler “an entire 
human philosophy of shame, resignation and 
apathy. ‘The world’s like that, he seemed to be 
saying, ‘and neither I nor you will ever change it.’ ” 

The power of sheer empathy, which later (1957) 
erupted also in a passionate condemnation of 
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capital punishment, at first took the form of an 
insistence that will and idea could change the world. 
When he wrote of Spain, Koestler still believed in 
the redemptive capacity of revolutionary Co n- 
munism. But that confidence had ebbed during 
the Moscow trials. He left the Party in 1938, and. 
the Hitler-Stalin pact completed his disillusionment, 
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pos powerful novels between 1939 and 194 13 
explored the dynamics of the revolutionary process | 
and its consequences for man’s hope of mp 
ment. Arrival and Departure (1943), the third i 
the trilogy, is the least successful, for it moves berai $: 
the argument of the futility of revolution to an ex- 
planation of the motives of the revolutionary, whicł E 
it discovers in a personal sense of guilt. The other 
two volumes, The Gladiators (1939) and Darkness at 
Noon (1941), deal directly with the forces of revolt, 
the one set in ancient Rome, the other in Moscow | 
of the 1930s. | 

There were ambiguous elements in The Gladiators 
which Koestler started while still a Party member, - 
The revolution Spartacus led went wrong, in die 
process needlessly sacrificing thousands of i innocents, - E 
But Koestler could explain the failure within a 
Marxist framework. Spartacus, ignorant of the 
social forces involved, drew back from the ruthless — 
suppression of dissidents and therefore condemned - 
himself to defeat. The implication remained that — 
more decisive action might have led to victory, M 

There could be no such uncertainty about the — 
meaning of Darkness at Noon, which laid bare the . 
dark workings of the Russian Revolution, on which — 
many radicals and liberals had, for decades, fastened — 
their hopes. The campaign of vilification mounted  - 
by Stalin’s intellectual hatchetmen against Koestler — 
demonstrated their sensitivity to the novel’s charges, — 
although the truth of its analysis could not be proven - 
until Khrushchev began to reveal some of the - 
secrets of his predecessor's regime. Every document _ 
that has come out of the Soviet Union since then — 
has confirmed the uncanny accuracy of Bon A 
version of the Moscow trials. 

Darkness at Noon directs our attention to the ethical , 
problem of revolution. The individual cannot  . 
resort to violence, as Spartacus did, simply on the  - 
ground that he knows the greater good of the whole 
society. There would be no end to the use of force — 
thus unleashed. Rubashov, the old revolutionary, — 
understands that the Communist appeal emanates — - 
from a whole view of human development. *We 
dug in the primeval mud of history and there we — - 
found her laws." 

But the logical consistency which demanded that 
the first blow be struck also called into service the 
police and the torture chamber. The danger re- 
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mained that men might come to divergent con- 
E ion: though they started from the same point 
of of departure. Proof could disprove proof, so that to 
act, it was finally necessary to recur to faith — to 
ax iomatic faith in the rightness of the Party’s 
reasoning, which validated the use of force. But 
E men in black, once called into service, made 
their own demands for continuation of the terror, 
“appealing for justification to the same axiomatic 
faith. There was no denying the logic by which 
they argued that the end made necessary the 
nea That logic unfolded in the brilliant in- 
"a É ogations of the condemned man by his inquisi- 
mt tors, which finally elicited the false confession. 
Rubashov sacrificed himself because, although he 
was innocent in actuality, the larger purpose of the 
Party required his guilt. 
E Koestler emphasized both the plausibility of this 
la st step and its depravity. He insisted that some 
means were not justified by any end. Yet in purely 
ve ational terms he was unable to break the chain of 
- logic which led the Party from its premises to its 
* conclusions. Ultimately, his unwillingness to follow 
emmed from his inability to regard the life or 
death of any human being as an abstract occurrence 
which could be weighed in some mathematical 
r Bi ibrium of means and ends. He drew back be- 
7 cause people were not for him, as they were for 
| dd Rubashov and the Communists, simply the anony- 
mous masses manipulated by power. 
—. The brutal torture scenes in all Koestler's novels 
— have been criticized for rhetorical exaggeration and 
 sensationalism. He himself connects these tor- 
mented descriptions with the memory of a trau- 
N atic tonsillectomy at the age of five; and no doubt 
— his own later prison experiences added to his aware- 
- ness of fear. Whatever their psychological source, 
_ the passages devoted to the beatings and hangings 
_ express his empathy with the victims and plead for 
assurance that men are not things to be used for a 
- politica purpose. 
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| x : Um. 1945 the unity of the war against Nazism 

— concealed some of the political implications of the 

D analysis of revolution. But the post-war confronta- 

tion between the West and Communism restated 

— the old questions in an uncomfortable form. Koest- 

Oder had little sympathy for the gradual improve- 

ments of parliamentary democracy, and he under- 

— stood all too well the dangers of Red totalitarianism. 

* E His novel The Age of Longing (1951) and the essays 

— in The Trail of the Dinosaur (1955) deal with the 

- profound dilemma of the former revolutionary in 
. the post-war era. 

— A .Jn the novel, Julien, who speaks with the voice of 

the author,: observes the confrontation between 
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Hydie Anderson, the innocent American girl, and —— 
Fedya Nikitin, the Red agent. Nikitin is repulsive, | 
not so much because he is the tool of a totalitarian 
regime as because of the basic inhumanity of his 
belief that everyone is a slave of his reflexes. The 
Western characters are vulnerable; they operate T 
in a political void and are constantly tempted to h: 
surrender their critical faculties in order to creep 
back into the sheltering womb of the true faith. be 
They are doomed if they yield and plagued by 3: 
indecision if they do not. The tension produces 
a neurotic streak in contemporary politics, particu- ^ 
larly evident among intellectuals, who are like a 
sensitive membrane exposed to all the stimuli of 
events in society. Torn between the poles of the 
yogi and the commissar, they vacillate between the — - 
impulse to withdrawal and contemplation and the 
desire to act and rule. E 
The Lotus and the Robot (1961) is the record of  - E. 
Koestler's fugitive hope that the wisdom of the D 
Orient might contain a clue to the solution of the 
Westerners’ dilemma. ‘This devastatingly funny - 
account of India and Japan disposes of any such 
illusion. Koestler is then left with the uncompromis- 
ing judgment he had already perceived in 1944: 1 
“The interregnum of the next decades will be a 
time of distress and of gnashing of teeth. We shall — 
live in the hollow of the historical wave.’ Thé i 
only tolerable posture is that of the short-term 
pessimist, convinced of ultimate victory, the nature — 
of which he can only guess. He must apply the - d 
brakes while the social drift is downward, but re- a 












- main ready to fire up the engine as soon as there is — — — 


a sign of some upward movement. 

Why then struggle? “If you don't believe in a | 
transcendental justice, in ultimate punishment and 4 
reward, what prevents you from becoming an op- . E. 
portunist?” asks Father Millet in The Age of Longing. ——— 
Julien answers. To understand mankind is neither — — 
to forgive, nor to yield to illusion, nor to crawl — 
back into any warm bed of faith, but to be able to — 
wait expectantly. “Those who are under the curse d 
of honesty to themselves must remain mangy lone © 
wolves with nowhere to huddle for warmth.” 







For almost two decades, while politics has re- 
mained for him in the hollow of the wave, Koestler |. 
has been seeking warmth in a larger view of man- - Es z 
kind. Insight and Outlook (1949), The Siue 
.(1959), The Act of Creation (1964), and The Ghost in 
the Machine (1967) are all, in their various ways, 
efforts to situate man in a coherent vision of the - 
universe. To do so he.ventures boldly to dissegiid m 
the conventional disciplines within which modern 2 
knowledge is compartmentalized. He has the ad- A 





vantage of daring in an era in which scholarship I 
generally asserts its conclusions timidly and ten- Si 
tatively; and he is able prongs to deal intelligently —— 

E 
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| the subject matter of psychology, genetics, 

2 aesthetics, and history. 

= The exposition in these books is not systematic Or 

. analytical. Although Koestler is groping toward a 

Sa comprehensive theory, he does not attempt to 

prove it in a scientific fashion. The argument is 

literary; it depends upon parables and analogies 

- and seeks to convince the reader by satisfying 

d B aescriptions of a whole vision rather than by pre- 

E. cision of detail. The wit of his sallies against be- 

= haviorist psychology and the absolute certainty 

s with which he writes about much of which scientists 

» — are sull uncertain cover over some awkward crevices 

E in his theory. But discussion of these matters is not 

3 E really germane to his purpose. 

- — The fundamental question that occupies Koestler 

1 4 in these books is that distilled from his political 

_ works: does man’s schizophrenic nature doom him 

s to destruction? The Ghost in the Machine poses the 

‘issue bluntly. Evolution erred in the course of the 

growth of the human neocortex and left implanted 

in man a paranoid streak which has repeatedly as- 

— serted itself through history. In the past, the re- 

= sulting disasters were limited and tolerable; they 
might damage a generation or sweep away a na- 
tion, but they did not threaten the existence of 
the species. Now, however, we arrive at a moment 
of climax, for unrestrained population growth has 
upset the ecological balance of the earth and the 
amassed power of nuclear destruction can incinerate 
E the total achievements of the past. 

E The Ghost in the Machine pleads for a biochemical 
E discovery that will normalize humanity by improv- 
— — ing the coordination among the circuits of the brain, 

E. E will attenuate conflicts and prevent the blowing of 
— fuses. The breakthrough from maniac to man would 
|. permit a rational confrontation with and solution 
E - of the earth's critical problems. The vast inquiry 
- carried through these four volumes has a single 
3 = objective — the demonstration that such an act of 
| creation as is required for the necessary biochemical 
discovery is possible. Man's responses in any given 
— Situation are not simply dictated by external stimuli. 

— A Will, knowledge, and conscious effort have a role 
—. jn the evolutionary process and in all interactions 
— A with the environment. 

— Basic to this conclusion and to the fragments of 
hope attached to it are a denial and an affirmation. 

The denial is of utter randomness and accident in 
the universe, which would leave evolution a totally 
» purposeless and materialistic process. And the 
affirmation is of the glory and the uniqueness of 
man in his capacity to adapt to the challenge of 
changes about him. The hidden source of this 
consolatory vision, which is perhaps the most in 
which a sensitive observer of the 1960s can indulge, 
is thus the same love of man which earlier led 
Koestler into and beyond radical politics. 











































































































Among the illusions Koestler has discarded. d 
the Enlightenment's unqualified faith in reason. c3 3 
He has enough self-knowledge and understanding _ Ys 
of others to know that there are also other springs of | 
men's actions. In Darkness at .Noon, he speculates, 
*Perhaps reason alone was a defective compass, 
which led one on such a winding twisted course that | + 
the goal finally disappeared in the mist." In The de 
Age of Longing, he smiles at “Hercules the Atom- - | 
Smasher, longing for a universe whose. laws were q2 
the same for the stars and men, and were open to 
the mind's understanding." "rie Et 

Nevertheless, he cannot escape his own faith in | 
rationality. His dismay at psychosomatic penc 
based on passion, his wish that words be taken |— a 
seriously; indeed the whole enterprise to locate 
man’s place in the universe rest on the premise that | en 
a coherent order will yield its secrets to man’s un- E 
derstanding. Reason, he knows, is far from gov- i 
erning human behavior. But it should, even if a B 
miracle drug is required to enable it to. ká 

The belief that man had a unique destiny we 
orderly, purposeful, and rationally comprehensibl 1 
universe was Koestler's legacy from the Central | c 
European Jewish world which in a previous genera- 
tion had produced Freud and Einstein. Koestler's 
predecessors, who matured before the end of the 
nineteenth century, had left behind the traditions - 
of Orthodoxy and could pursue discovery opti- 
mistically within the stable institutions of the Ger- 
man and Austrian empires. Koestler’s circum- 
stances were different and less fortunate. Further 
removed from tradition than the nineteenth-century | 
young men, he reached adolescence while Europe — — 
spun out of control under the shock of a cataclysmic — 
war. He searched for meaning while he himself 
suffered from the total disorientation of the society - - 
about him. E 

'That time of troubles, in the 1920s and 1930s, dcm $ 
left him a commitment and an insatiable yearning. 
The commitment, to which he has adhered through 
life, was to the inviolability of man's dignity. — - 
The yearning for some total, utopian, assurance of. n 
human security and freedom led him to Commu- d 
nism, and then, after that god failed, to a quest for 
a magic creative stroke of science that would effect 
the transformation that revolution had been in- ao 
capable of achieving. | 

The alternative, which the course of his iion eA 
the character of his times seemed to close off, was 
a succession of small steps toward more immediate. e 
goals. Koestler, like later generations of radical 
was dubious about the worth of such paltry gains. - 
But the tragic effects of efforts at overreadi AEN E 
demonstrated in his own life and work, suggest - 
that the more moderate alternative might have © x 
been more rewarding. The putative revolutionaries — 
of our own time would do well to ponder, thie'choice. | 3 
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E ‘he War and the Future of American Foreign Policy 


Part Il 


— — In November, the Atlantic published Part I 
. of an excerpt from the proceedings of a con- 
— ference on the lessons of Vietnam held by the 

= Adlai Stevenson Institute of International 
— Affairs in Chicago last June. In last month's 
| ins allment, Adam Yarmolinsky and Theodore 

— Draper opened with a debate about the origins 
= of American. involvement in Vietnam, and 
ten 


E about theories of limited war. Stanley Hoff- 


mann and Ithiel de Sola Pool put forth con- 


active American world role after Vietnam, 
and for a new emphasis on aid designed to 
strengthen the political stability of emerging 

. nations. Eqbal Ahmad attacks Professor 
. Huntington's premises from the point of view 

= of one who is a native of “the third world,” 
and other participants in the conference com- 

. ment. Then, James C. Thomson, Jr., offers 
E a plan for a post-Vietnam foreign policy of 
= “low posture," aimed at avoiding extremes 
— of interventionism and isolationism, and 


m 
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RS . Edwin Reischauer leads a series of responses. 
. The full proceedings of the conference are 
*? soon to be published as No More Vietnams? 
= The War and the Future of American Foreign 
|. Policy by Harper & Row. Richard M. Pfeffer, 
. a fellow of the Stevenson Institute, both 

Bix ganized the conference and edited the 
Semeprocecdings.. — —7 
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and passive moods in American foreign 
policy, and wrote, “The shift in opinion on 
foreign policy in the mid-1960s appears to be 
simply the latest alternation of American 
attitudes toward foreign affairs between intro- 
version and extroversion.” Here he continues 
his discussion: 


Samuel Huntington: Whatever happens 
in Vietnam, tendencies toward introversion 
will be a reality conditioning American be- 
havior in foreign affairs for the immediate 
future. A primary problem facing the Ameri- 
can political system, and certainly a top issue 
confronting the President who takes office in 
January, 1969, will be to reconcile this new 
restraining attitude with the responsibilities 
which the United States accumulated during a 
quarter century of international involvement. 
In the past, periods of introversion meant 
isolationism in foreign policy: we could re- 
treat behind the oceans. Today, this is clearly 
not the case; Walter Lippmann's proposals 
that the world be divided into spheres of 
influence and that we limit our concerns to 
the Western Hemisphere and adjacent waters 
are very quaint — and quite unrealistic. The 
nature of distance and the constraints imposed 
by distance have changed fundamentally and 
made old-style geographical isolation simply 
out of the question. The problem now is how 
to adapt to introversion without succumbing 
to isolation. 

The principal instruments which the United 
States has used to influence domestic develop- 
ments in other countries have been economic 
and technical assistance, military aid, covert 
operations, and military intervention. In the 
pást, these have not been very effective in 
promoting political stability; in the future, 
introversion is likely to make them less 
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Samuel P. Huntington, chairman of Department 
of Government, Harvard; consultant to the Policy 
Planning Council of the Department of State and to’ 
AID; author of Political Order in Changing Societies. 
Eqbal Ahmad, assistant professor in the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
William R. Polk, director of the. Adlai Stevenson 
Institute of International Affairs; former member of 
the Policy Planning Council of the Department of 
State. Sir Robert Thompson, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary for the Defense of Malaya, 1957-1961; 
head of the British Advisory Mission in Vietnam, 
1961-1965. Chester Cooper, director of the Inter- 
national and Social Studies Division, Institute for 
Defense Analyses; Special Assistant to Ambassador 
Harriman, 1966-1967; senior member of the Na- 
tional Security Council Staff responsible for Asian 
Affairs, 1964-1966. Stanley Hoffmann, professor 
of government, Harvard; author of Gulliwer' s Troubles. 
Daniel Ellsberg, RAND Corporation consultant to 
the Department of Defense on Vietnam; Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, 1964-1965. Theodore 
Draper, author of Castroism: Theory and Practice, and 
Abuse of Power. John McDermott, associate editor 
of Viet-Report: author of Profile of Vietnamese History. 
James C. Thomson, Jr., assistant professor of 
history, Harvard; East Asian specialist at Department 
of State and White House, 1961-1966. Edwin 
Reischauer, University Professor, Harvard; Am- 
bassador to Japan, 1961-1966; author of Beyond 
Vietnam: The United States and Asia. Hans Morgen- 
thau, professor of political science and modern 
history at the University of Chicago; author of 
Politics Among Nations and Politics in the Twentieth 
Century. Frances FitzGerald, author of articles on 
Vietnamese politics, including “The Tragedy of 
Saigon," Atlantic, December, 1966, and “The Strug- 
gle and the War," Atlantic, August. 1967. 





available to foreign policy makers. Economic 
and military assistance programs will undoubtedly 
continue, but probably at greatly reduced levels. 
The reluctance of any Administration to intervene 
militarily will be very great. ‘The day of the massive 
foreign policy program may well be past. 

Social reform and political institutionalization 
are two goals, the successful promotion of which in a 
modernizing country would reduce significantly 
the likelihood of U.S. military intervention. 

Beginning in the last years of the Eisenhower 
Administration there was an increasing tendency 
to make American economic assistance to modern- 
izing countries contingent upon those countries’ 
embarking upon appropriate programs of social re- 
form. In 1961, of course, the link between economic 


assistance and social reform was crystallized on a 
grand scale in the Alliance for Progress. The 
assumption here was quite clearly that by promot- 
ing social reform the United States would reduce 
the likelihood of Castroite revolutions in Latin- 
American countries and thus avoid the dilemma 
of either accepting another Communist state in the 
Western Hemisphere or intervening militarily to 
prevent it. After 1961 the role of social-economic 
reform as a means of preventing instability and 
violence was stressed again and again in nego- 
tiations between the United States and aid-receiving 
governments. It received particular stress, of 
course, in the relationship between the United 
States and the GVN. 

There are, however, at least two major problems 
in emphasizing social-economic reform as an alter- 
native to instability. ‘The first concerns the pre- 
sumed effects of such reforms. It is assumed that 
reform is a substitute for social revolutions. In 
some cases, however, reform may well be a catalyst 
of revolution. This was Tocqueville's argument on 


the French Revolution; there are reasons to suggest 


its applicability to contemporary modernizing 
countries. Reforms aimed at urban and especially 
middle-class groups seem likely to produce violence 
and disorder in their wake. Land reforms, in con- 
trast, have usually had the effect of turning peas- 
ants from a potentially revolutionary force into a 
conservative bulwark of the existing order. 

A second problem concerns the effects of Ameri- 
can efforts to promote social reforms. So long as 
American efforts remain relatively small and are 
limited to the carrot and the stick of economic 
assistance and its denial, the impact of these efforts 
on social change will be relatively small. Where 
the United States massively intervenes in a society, 


however, its effects on the promotion of social 


reform, economic change, and modernization are 
likely to be overwhelming and revolutionary. 
American liberals frequently think of U.S. involve- 
ment in the politics of another country as inherently 
biased on the side of the status quo. This is, how- 


ever, only a half-truth. In fact, there would appear- 


to be a direct correlation between the scope and 
direction of American involvement. The more ex- 
tensive the American involvement in the politics of another 


has governed militarily or colonially, the impact 
of the United States has generally tended to under- 
mine and destroy the traditional order, promote 
social and economic equality, expand human wel- 
fare, and stimulate economic development. In the 
years since World War II, for instance, rapid and 
thoroughgoing land reforms have (with one ex- 
ception) been carried out under two auspices: 
Communist revolution (China, Vietnam, Yugo- 
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country, the more progressive or reform-oriented is its —— 
impact on that country. In those countries which it 
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t b: E slavia) aud American military occupation (Japan, 

= Korea, and at a second remove, Taiwan). The 
bs sarily: other country which has carried out a land 
. reform as sweeping as these is Bolivia, and that was 
done by a revolutionary government financed by 
Ys Cog States. 
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PT x 1 country is in part the result of conscious 
= desire to promote reform and in part simply the 
by-product of the exposure of a traditional culture 
to. the ways of an egalitarian, affluent, liberal, 
modern society. On the other hand, where the 
MAN presence is relatively limited — and in 
particular, of course, where the American govern- 
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pt Es The desire for reform promotes 
E he continual expansion of the 
. American presence. 
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E n" mental presence is limited — the net effect of the 

Et x "American impact tends to be much more con- 

servative; witness most of the states of Central 

_ America. In a sense, this relationship between the 
le and the direction of the American impact 


gre oe that which students of colonialism have 










|... noticed between direct and indirect colonial rule. 
— — Countries subjected to a massive and prolonged 


— A colonial rule, it is argued, were in a much better 
E. ng . position to modernize and develop than those, such 
a "Ed . as the Middle Eastern countries and China, which 
= were subjected to indirect, marginal, and hence 
irresponsible colonial influence. 

This seemingly positive relationship between 
intervention and reform obviously creates problems 
_ for the American liberal. On the one hand, he is 

ad po gainst intervention; on the other, he'is in favor of 
reform. Outside government, he can add up the 
— balance one way or another. In the government, 
is e _ however, and anxious to promote social- economic 
Bruns (and this includes, I would argue, the bulk 
E AID, and CIA personnel, despite myths 
to the. contrary), he inevitably also finds himself 
. promoting more and more American intervention. 
EM Vietnam i is the perfect case in point. There, as in so 
Eun ; m y other non-Western societies, the forces of 

= traditionalism, elitism, apathy, corruption, family, 

and self-interest were so strong as to make extremely 
difficult achievement of reforms through the in- 
digenous political system. As a result, the life of 
NE pue American adviser was typically one of intensify- 
ing frustration. Adhering to the canons of adviser- 
E shi pr pessi the new American arrival inevitably 
y tempting to become chummy with his 
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Vietnamese counterpart and then E tries to 
induce him to take the actions which to the Amer: E 
can seem obviously needed to promote social wel- 8i 
fare. The Vietnamese smiles approvingly and do es 3 
nothing. The American becomes more insistent; i 
the Vietnamese becomes more resistant. In tl a 
end the Vietnamese eventually orders some. action | 
to be taken, but then also ensures that it E3 | 
have just the opposite effects than those which t 
American intended. By that time, the Americz 3 
adviser — who arrived with such idealistic hopes 
and progressive ideas of promoting social good : 
with the Vietnamese — has come to the conclusion . 
that if any good is to be accomplished it must I be. 
done by Americans to the Vietnamese. If he s still - 
has any time left in his twelve- or eighteen cid zn 
tour of duty, he will demand five more Americar d 
assistants and plunge in to do the job himsel 
The desire for reform thus promotes the continual 
expansion of the American presence; and the ex- 
pansion of the American presence promotes both : i 
intended and unintended social and economic 
change. a 
This issue of reform versus nonintervention is” 
perhaps most dramatically posed by the proble n 
of corruption. Many of those Americans who have. 
voiced doubts about the American role in Vietnam xj 
and have argued for a decrease in the America 
presence there are also precisely those who have | 
argued that we must do whatever is necessa 
eliminate corruption there. Achieving the latt 
goal, however, would inevitably mean much greate x 
American intervention and involvement. ‘T he 
United States could, for instance, simply reft se to > 
recognize or to cooperate with GVN officials 
known to be more corrupt than the average. li iis 
this policy were to be effective, however, it wou. 
soon mean the exercise of a veto power by U. S 
officials over virtually all appointments in the. 
ARVN and the GVN. The results might well be: 
successful, but they would be achieved at a price. 
Which is worse: toleration of Vietnamese corruptior or " 
or expansion of American colonialism? XN 
Many AID and other provincial advisers in 
Vietnam have tacked up on their office wall one 
of those many verses from the poet laureate of the. - 
British Empire which now seem peculiarly relevant - 
to American dilemmas: ] 3 
Now it is not good for the Christian's health EM 
to hustle the Aryan brown, E 
For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles 
and he weareth the Christian down; 
And the end of the fight is the tombstone white 
with the name of the late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear, ‘A Fool lies here 
who tried to hustle the East.” 


The instinct of Americans, however, is to draw — — 
quite the opposite lesson than Kipling intended. Jia 
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3 ; the East cannot be hustled, it must be replaced. 
f the Vietnamese won't reform and change their 
- own society, we must reform it for them. And 
few phenomena are more unsettling in their con- 
. sequences than masses of energetic and high-minded 
. Americans intent on doing good. 
_ If promotion of social reform seems unlikely to 
— reduce the pressures for American military inter- 
— vention, what about the promotion of political 
institutions capable of channeling discontent into 
i peaceful paths? If the United States is to make 
- social reform a condition for economic assistance, 
_ it may also have some responsibility to help govern- 
. ments to develop the political institutions required 
to make such reforms a reality. 
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_A major goal of American policy is the pro- 
stable political institutions in 
_ modernizing countries and particularly the 
. development of strong political parties. 


motion of 


-— . [t is at times argued that intervention to pro- 
= mote political development is bound to be ineffec- 
tive or self-defeating. American support for a 
_ particular party or group, it is said, will be the 
— kiss of death to this group. In some cases this may 
— be true, but it should be noted that people in most 
- countries think that the United States intervenes 
= now to support particular groups, even when it 
does not do so. In many ways the United States 
suffers all the stigma and disadvantage of political 
intervention and reaps few of the benefits. In 
— addition, in many countries important groups have 
= strongly urged the United States to play a more 
= active political role, but the United States has hung 
- — back and refused to do so. It is also argued that 
American intervention in the politics of other 
- countries runs counter to the general desire of 

the people of those countries to manage their own 
— affairs and will consequently give rise to violently 
~ anti-American nationalism. Quite obviously, how- 
- . ever, the control of politics, even more than that 
'" — of the economy, will remain in local hands. The 
= elites of each society will choose their own forms 
of political organization. All that foreigners can 
do is to advise them on the prerequisites and re- 
quirements of political organization, even as they 
do for economic development, and give them 
technical and material assistance in the develop- 
ment of political organizations. 

Then, it is at times argued that the United 
States is so much a victim of liberal myopia that it 
is hopelessly incapable of understanding the political 
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needs of foreign systems and of adapting its own | 


goals and methods to meet those needs. Ameri- 
cans, it is said, will inevitably attempt to reproduce 
in the most unsuitable foreign soil all the charac- 
teristics of their own highly distinctive two-party, 
liberal, pluralistic, constitutional democracy. Ob- 
viously, Americans, like anyone else, like to see 
the virtues of their own system and to flatter 
themselves by seeing it reproduced elsewhere. 
On the other hand, it is also quite clear that 
Americans have been able to rise above such 
parochialism in the past, and there is no reason 
why this should not be even more of a pattern in 
the future. Indeed, many of those critics who 


accuse the United States of attempting to export 


its own institutions at the 
same time also accuse the 
United States of supporting 
reactionary and repressive 
personalistic dictatorships 
around the world. Such 
critics would be more per- 
suasive if they were less 
inconsistent. In fact, the 
‘United States has, wisely 
or not, supported and 
attempted to promote the development of the 
most varied types of political systems around the 
world. 

Surely few political systems differ more funda- 
mentally from the American system than that 
which has existed in Iran. Yet the United States 
has engaged in the most active efforts to strengthen 
and develop this essentially authoritarian mon- 
archy. Whether this is a wise policy or not and 
whether it will succeed or not are other questions, 
but we certainly were not inhibited in our efforts 
to promote monarchical development by the failure 
of the Iranian political system to conform to the 
American model. In similar fashion, the United 
States has played an active role in promoting one- 
party systems in Tunisia and Bolivia, a military-led 
dominant party system in Korea, monarchical- 
bureaucratic regimes in Thailand and Nepal, and 
also, of course, a variety of competitive demo- 
cratic systems in which the dominant groups have 
been socialist, 
highly conservative. 


'The United States clearly can affect the political 


development of other countries only in marginal 
ways. Yet we also clearly have some interest in 
doing so, if only because such action might mar- 
ginally reduce the probability of more Vietnams. 
There are perhaps at least five things which we 
might do in this area. 

1. We could consciously recognize, even if we 
did not publicize it, that a major goal of American 
policy is the promotion of stable political institutions 


Catholic, and liberal, as well as 
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— in modernizing countries and particularly the 


development of strong political parties. Our sup- 
port for and cooperation with political leaders or 
military juntas could depend upon their actively 
attempting to develop grass roots political organi- 
zation. If we do get irrevocably committed to any 
one leader, no matter how charismatic he may be, 
we could, like the Russians in Cuba, try to nudge 


that leader into the difficult task of political 


institution building. 

2. We could devote much more effort to the 
study of the conditions and patterns of political 
— evolution and to the elaboration of new concepts 
and categories useful for the analysis 'of societies 
undergoing rapid social change. 

3. We could evaluate economic and technical 
assistance programs not only in terms of how they 


— contribute to economic development but also how 


they affect political development. We could try 
= to identify those types of economic assistance which 
may contribute to both forms of development. We 
could develop criteria and guidelines for balancing 


|. — - prospective economic gains against political losses 


and political gains against economic losses. 

4. We could inaugurate new activities directed 
specifically toward political development. These 
might include assistance to political parties, pro- 
grams to develop and train political leaders, assist- 
"ance to more broadly based and public-oriented 
jnterest groups, and more widespread support for 
community development programs. 

5. We could create some office in our own gov- 
ernment which would have a primary responsibil- 
ity for political development. Until recently, thc 
Agency for International Development has been, 
in effect, an agency for economic development. 
Somewhere, either inside AID or outside AID, wc 
need an office for political development; the new 
Title IX office might serve as a staff nucleus, but 
it is clearly much too far down in the hierarchy 
to carry much weight. We need diplomats and 
economic planners, but we also need to recruit 
and train personnel skilled in the techniques of 
analyzing political change and promoting political 


à seid organization. What we could use, perhaps, is a 


new-style CIA, more skilled in building govern- 
ments than in subverting them. 
All this may seem highly adventurous. But it 


E RR is, I would suggest, a highly conservative prescrip- 


— tion for promoting political stability and avoiding 
military intervention. ‘Such a program of preven- 
tive political involvement would be less visible to 
both the American public and foreign publics. In 
an age of introversion and of hostility to massive 
expenditures overseas this has much to be said for 
it. Stimulating political organization, in particular, 
would get the United States out of the job of 
attempting to promote social and economic changes 












on its own. Instead of trying to pressure a reluctant — 
government to introduce land reform as a sub- - 
stitute for peasant revolution, we would focus on | 
the promotion of peasant organizations which could - 
then, if they wished to, put pressure on the govern- | 
ment. Political involvements of this nature could — 
well be more discreet, less expensive, and more . 
productive of political stability than current reliance — 
on economic development, social reform, and - 
ultimately, military intervention. 2 



















































Eqbal Ahmad: Professor Huntington's presen- | 
tations are a mixed bag of welfare imperialism _ 
and relentless optimism. They reflect-that strange — 
compound of assumptions and attitudes which | 
characterizes American policy in the third world, - 
and which invokes among those of us from the third — 
world feelings of bewilderment and fear. The — 
policy-makers in Washington will be pleased by - 
his assertion [elsewhere in the discussion] that - 
Vietnam may not after all be regarded as a failure — 
when there is a “reckoning of the benefits of the — 
intervention. The invocation of the Klingberg | 
cycle* must gratify the isolationists and the pacifists — 
with the knowledge that America has reached the — 
end of its twenty-seven-year period of *'extro- - 
version." But the cold-war liberals ought to be 
soothed by the intimation that while America may 
have to eschew military involvements of Vietnamese 
proportions, it cannot disengage from its respon- 
sibilities to the underdeveloped. The hawks, of . 
course, can look forward to the next cycle of 
extroversion, sometime after 1984. Finally, those. 
most vociferous of all Americans — the sociologists - 
and political scientists — must rejoice over the. 
promise of their promotion to an unquestionably - 
lucrative and highly challenging role as engineers - 
and architects of political ideologies, parties, and - 
participation — modern-day philosopher-kings en 
gaged and anointed by a super-CIA. ^ 

Professor Huntington's remarks, in an abstract - 
sense, are an excellent product of the American | 
pluralistic, bargaining political culture. There is - 
something for everyone within a defined boundary, . 
and there is room for orderly settlement of differ- 
ences provided there is a consensus on broad goals. 
Yet precisely for the reasons of its cultural sym- — 
metry, it fails as an analysis for underdeveloped — - 
countries which are still torn by cleavages on goals, — 
and where antagonistic interests and values domi- 
nate social, political, and economic realities. 5 

The phased modernization of Western European — - 
countries, the United States, and even Japan had 
the benefit of the luxuries of time, superior psy- 
chological, economic, and cultural resources, plus 
the opportunity of channeling to the colonies and — - 
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* See Part I, in the November Atlantic, page 107. 











the £ expanding frontier the tensions and ambitions 
pr oduced by technology and social change. Yet 
Pt the ey had their share of excesses, civil wars, revolu- 
tions, disorders, and ideological aberration. Today, 
‘the third-world countries must undergo a triple 
X "transformation — social, economic, and political — 
| simultaneously, in telescoped time, and under the 
: a multiple pressures of colonial heritage and growing 
ree In the circumstances, our relative 
ilm should surprise observers. We may hope to 
iid the extremes of excesses — regression into 
B lonia, racist, fascist, or Stalinist aberrations. 
— Yet we shall inevitably experience conflicts and 
F disorders i in the process of reformulating our values 
and reconstructing our societies. If a superpower 
enters our world committed obsessively to orderly 
change and with an interest in maintaining stable 

lients, it will necessarily distort our development, 
s harpen our conflicts, and also render itself vul- 
- nerable to the perpetual temptation of intervening 
3 nilitarily in behalf of its losing protégés. 
— Our formal independence has given us, at best, 
an unenviable position as pawns in the game af 
high politics. That is why we react in fear when 
Rene Superpower serves notice on a country, as 
America has done in Vietnam, that. it will cajole, 
— coerce, and finally conquer a people that would 
not conform to its inverted image of freedom and 
_ democracy, and another great power insists, in 
— the name of justice, on subverting a people driven 
- by want and search for dignity, so that the attain- 
. ment of justice becomes an excuse for the strangling 
^ of human freedom. Vietnam is important to us 
. only because it has dramatized our agony and 
; tic "exacerbated our fears. 
When a nationalist movement acquires a radical 
. content, when it threatens to nationalize property 
3 and socialize national.resources, when it becomes 
a diplomatically assertive and neutralist, it initially 
elicits an unfavorable response from the United 
D States. Its programs threaten potential or actual 
. American investments; its diplomatic posture in- 
































. cold war; its revolutionary doctrine appears danger- 
Buy congruent with the Communist enemy's. If 
.a country threatened by such a nationalism happens 
| to be a client state, then a United-States-mounted 
P coup d'etat or sharp, swift military intervention 

seeks to restore the status quo. Interventions of 
this type include Guatemala, the Dominican Re- 
| public, and Iran. In nonclient uriderdeveloped 
_ states such a radical nationalist movement is 

. tolerated by the United States if it comes to power 
a unexpectedly, or turns radical gradually and with- 
. Out serious challenge under a legitimate and popu- 
. lar leader — although relations with such regimes 
remain reserved if not restrained. -Egypt is an 
example of the first type, Tanzania of the second. 
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- volves the loss of a potential or actual ally in the 


American tolerance toward these countries ap- 
peared to be increasing in the Kennedy Adminis- - 
tration; neutralists were not regarded invariably 
as allies of Communism. ‘There was even a tendency 


to encourage actively their radical posture, espe- . 


cially in the zones of French influence (Tunisia - 
became an AID showpiece during this period and 
has since shown unabashed loyalty to the United 
States). The unusual popularity in the third world. 
of the Kennedy Administration was due not so 


much to actual change in U.S. policy as largely — 


to the fecling among us that America was beginning 
to understand the nature of our nationalism, that 
the puppeteer view of the world was giving way 
to a more sophisticated understanding of our drive 
toward sovereignty. But only among the Eastern 
European clients of the U.S.S.R. has American 
policy consistently welcomed, and where possible, 
encouraged, reactive nationalism. 

Professor Huntington gives us a very keen analy- 
sis of how, in the U.S. alliance with conservative. 





















nationalism, the interaction between U.S. economic _ E 


aid and desire for reform promotes the expansion 
of American presence and finally ends in inter- 
vention. Military assistance produces much the 
same, if more dangerous, symbiosis between the 


United States and the recipient indigenous elites... 
The more a foreign power involves itself in native 


problems, the greater becomes its economic and 
psychic investments. As the relationship gets more 
institutionalized, 
itself from the commitment. The tendency then 
is to blame individuals and not the system, which 
inherently lacks the.capacity to maintain and en- 
hance its legitimacy. 


Identification with a foreign — 


power erodes the legitimacy of 
a regime. 


Professor Huntington ignores this important 
problem of legitimacy when he makes his recom- 
mendation in behalf of political development. I | 


do not question his central positive theme, that - 


the achievement of consolidation of power by a 
regime followed by advances in the area of social 
reforms and political institutionalization will reduce 
the chances of U.S. military intervention. Yet his 
belief that the United States should actively engage 
in fostering political development is fraught with 
risks and is likely, at best, to be self-defeating. 

No foreign power has the ability to equip a 
native government with legitimacy (the essential 
quality of rulership), nor with the will and capacity 





it becomes harder to extricate — 









to open channels for peaceful change — unless it is 
the case of a military occupation which for some 
historical or psychological reasons is accepted by 
the population. In fact, the reverse is more true; 
identification with a foreign power erodes the 
legitimacy of a regime. 

Professor Huntington seems to take essentially a 
technical view of political: development. But the 
primary factor in promoting political- institutions 


js not improved professionalism, as is largely true 


of the Army, Navy, hospitals, and so on. Rather, 
it involves a vision of society, the choice of values 
and goals. These are not 
exportable goods or skills 
that can form part of 
foreign-aid programs. It 
is incorrect, therefore, to 
put political parties in the 
same category as hospitals 
and armies. 

I can only agree with 
Professor Huntington on 
the uniqueness of the Viet- 


Only 


 mnamese situation. But, as others have said, the 


uniqueness rests with Vietnam, not with American 
policy. It refers to the historical and political 


pe - configurations which permitted the Vietnamese 






























people to organize a successful resistance against 
American intervention. It does not refer to the 


- assumptions, attitudes, and patterns of relationships 
with indigenous elites which have frequently 


caused the United States to intervene militarily 
on behalf of a threatened status quo. 

The post-war interventions generally succeeded 
in obtaining their immediate goal of defeating 
a radical coalition and maintaining a friendly 
and manageable, preferably reformed, status quo. 
The Philippines, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Iran, 
and the Dominican Republic are frequently 
cited as examples of success. In Lebanon it was 
a standoff, in Cuba a fiasco, in Laos a suspended 
failure. Only in Vietnam has the dialectic of 
intervention resolved into a seeming disaster; 
mistakes led to blunders, and blunders have been 
escalating into a crescendo of crimes. An effective 
style of protecting clients, which admitted American 
involvement in internal conflicts either by proxy 
(through advisers, training Special Forces, and 
military aid) or by swift and discreet police action 
of short duration, has been caught in the Viet- 
namese quagmire. Professor Huntington believes 





1 Professor Huntington has cited the case of Japan. One may 
also ask why the United States did not achieve comparable 
success in Cuba and the Philippines? While it is not central to 
the argument here, it may be noted that Bolivia is not the only 
non-Communist or nonoccupied country to achieve thorough- 
going land reform. Algeria, Tunisia, Tanzania, Egypt, Syria 
are among the others. 


in Vietnam has the dialectic of inter- | 
vention resolved into a seeming disaster; mis- - 
takes led to blunders, and blunders have been 
escalating into a crescendo of crimes. a 
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that the duplication of such a situation is unlikely? 
although he himself points out that Thailand andis 
the Philippines, among others, are potential scenes — 
for future U.S. military involvement iniaeeai ware | 






William R. Polk: I would like to recall some | 
of the ways in which at least part of the State - 
Department in 1961 and 1962 thought about the - 
process of guerrilla warfare. At that time, and . 
today as well, we did not have a single adequate | 1 
political history of any guerrilla war. Practically - 
every study dealt with the military or security - 
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aspects of guerrilla warfare. Inevitably, the em- — 
phasis on security led to administrative prescripta 
to counterinsurgency. B 

For example, in much of the early thinking in a 
1961 about the Vietnamese conflict, the experiences | 
in Greece, Algeria, the Philippines, and Malaya $ 
were our teachers. But the lesson we learned from : 
each was that the political outcome of the con- - 
frontation depended directly upon the adminis- - a 
trative and military prescription. In Greece, it © 
was in the form of American military assistance; - 
in Algeria, French regroupnient of the Muslim — 
population; in Malaya, the creation of fortified — 
villages; and in the Philippines, civic action. In . 
Washington, there was a general feeling that once | 
these prescriptions were combined they would pro i 
duce a successful answer to the insurgency in 
Vietnam. I: 

However, a more sophisticated look at any ot 13 
the specific issues destroys the simplistic models. — 1 
For examplé, I have always believed in the Greek 
case that it was not the application of large-scale — s 
external assistance or, indeed, even the closing of — 
the Yugoslav frontier which was lethal to the 
Greek guerrilla cause; rather, it was the split in — - 
the Greek Communist Party. It was not until  - 
Greek Communists began killing one another, as : 
they did after Tito's defection from the Cominform — - 
had been duplicated in the split between the | 
nationalist and Cominform wing in the Greek - 
Communist Party, that the civil war collapsed. — 
Hence, unless this sort of split could be duplicated — 
in Vietnam, the lesson of Greece was probably not 
pertinent in the way in which it was being drawn. ` 

The critical political factor in the case of Vietnam — 
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Welcome to the club 


If you get pleasure simply from holding a 
beautiful book—we'd welcome you as a member of 
the Heritage Club. 

And to provide a suitable welcome, we've 
republished one of the Club’s most beautiful past 
selections: The Book of The Thousand Nights and 
A Night, sometimes called The Arabian Nights. 

Our edition comes in three large volumes 
and in the famous Burton translation. 

This set has been unavailable for a long 
time. When we first issued it, 20,000 copies were 
quickly snapped up by our members, and the set dis- 
appeared from the public marketplace. 

But to make your welcome a special event 
—we turned to the Club library, pulled out one of 
the original sets, and reissued it in a limited printing. 

Sir Richard E Burton, the famous (and no- 
tortious) 19th century explorer, adventurer and 
scholar, worked for three years on this translation. 

His prose is clear, witty and true to the orig- 
inal. His footnotes alone are amusing, frequently 
highly erotic, yet rich in etymological and ethnologi- 
cal scholarship. 

We commissioned the internationally fa- 
mous artist, Valenti Angelo, to embellish Sir Rich- 
ard’s unexpurgated translation with 1,001 drawings 
and decorations that completely capture the spirit of 
the stories. (Other Heritage Club books have been 
illustrated by Picasso, Ayrton, Artzybasheff.) 

As with all of our books, the paper on 
which this set is printed has been chemically treated 
to assure a life of at least two centuries. And the 
staunch binding was designed to fit the subject. All 
three volumes are half-bound in linen upon which a 
handsome decoration is stamped in gold leaf. The 
sides are illustrated with an exotic gold and black 
design on a vibrant tangerine-colored ground. 

Before our edition was published, the Bur 
ton translation of The Book of The Thousand Nights 
and A Night was generally available only in sixteen 
volumes and usually sold for more than a hundred 
dollars a set. . 

If you mail the card at left you may have 
our edition: Three massive volumes. Individually 
boxed. 4,032 pages. Luxuriously illustrated. The en- 
tire set is yours as a new-member gift. 








In months to come, you will have a choice 
of such remarkable volumes as Joyce’s Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, Cape Cod by Thoreau, 
Gone With the Wind, the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Wilde's Short Stories, and the Poems of Shakespeare. 
Each book will be designed and, decorated by inter- 
nationally famous artists, and so well made you will 
cherish each as a proud possession. 

You're not bound by rigid contract to take 
any of these books. The Club gives you the option of 
substitutions from a backlist of some fifty or more 
books. in print. Each Club selection costs you only 
$5.95, plus postage, even though, by any standard, 
you should expect to pay twice that amount or more. 

If you have a taste for fine books, browsing 
through each volume of The Book of The Thousand 
Nights and A Night will be a thrilling experience. 

We believe it will also make you want to 
continue as a Heritage Club member, But we can 
only bid you. welcome. The decision to remain with 
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may be missed if we use 1962 as the takeoff point 
in our discussion. The critical political factor, as 
Professor Kahin has suggested, may go back to 1945 
or 1946. 

It seems to me that to arrive at a rough rule of 
thumb, one can say that something like 80 percent 
of the process of guerrilla warfare is political; 
15 percent is administrative, and only 5 percent 
military. Applying this scale to the Vietnamese 
conflict, one can say that the political issue was 
largely decided as early as 1946, the administrative 
issue by about 1957, and that we are talking today 
only about the residual 5 percent. 


Sir Robert Thompson: One should not be- 
come involved politically. The prospect of going 
in as a political reformer frightens me more than 
anything else. I would not touch political reform 
in these territories with a barge pole, and I cer- 
tainly would not touch it with an American political 
scientist. 

I am not against, political reform or political 
change. AllI say is, let the people do it themselves 
— don't get in on the act. Any measure of aid 
you give in the form I have suggested is bound to 
effect, in the long run, political and social changes, 
and these should be allowed to occur in the people's 
own time in the country concerned, not tomorrow 
morning in your time. 


Samuel Huntington: After Sir Robert's re- 
mark about barge poles and political scientists, I 
ought to rise to a point of personal privilege. I 
waive that, however, to speak not on behalf of 
political scientists but again on behalf of the 
priority of politics, a very fundamental issue we 
have touched on. 

As one looks at the program of priorities Sir 
Robert advanced earlier, he gives first priority to 
building up the administrative structure — tax- 
ation, communication networks, economic assis- 
tance, including social services and a rural aid 
program — in that order. This is pretty much 
precisely what we have tried to do, not very 
effectively, in Vietnam. It is an administrative, 
technical, and economic approach to what is es- 
sentially a political problem. 

The reason it doesn't work in Vietnam is, I 
submit, not because of any inherent defects in 
the way in which we went about it, but simply 
because it is only at best marginally relevant to 
the major problem there, which is one of a lack 
of political organization and social cohesion. Am 
administrative program like Sir Robert's presup- 
poses the existence of a political system, which 1s 
precisely the thing lacking and causing the problem 
in Vietnam. il 

This gets me directly to some of the points 
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Sir Robert made earlier about leverage. I think 
there were some moments in the game when we 
had leverage. We did have some leverage at the 
time we first influenced people to the side of Diem. 


. We had no leverage on Diem, none at all. Noth- 


ing we sald or tried to say was credible to him. 
We could have exerted pressure, however, with 
the next group. President Johnson had some lever- 
age at the moment he first came in. True he was 
not the elected President, but as an elected Vice 
President who succeeded to the presidency he did 
have a great deal of support within the country. 
In looking back on it now, I think just after the 


. Succession there was a period of a month or so 


when he could have exerted some leverage on the 
government in Vietnam. We also, could have 
exerted some leverage when we began bombing. 
This was a major step in our involvement for which 
we could have exacted some price. 

But after we put in combat troops, we lost our 
leverage. In point of fact, one of the interesting 
aspects of progressive involvement, I think, is that 
our leverage decreases as: our involvement in- 
creases. Our stake in this thing gets so high that 
nothing we can say or do to gain leverage will be 
credible to the government we are trying to help. 
By then we are in deeply, and insofar as they are 
concerned, it becomes increasingly our problem. 


Chester L. Cooper: First with regard to “‘lever- 
age." What influence can the United States bring 
to bear as it becomes progressively involved in the 
affairs of another state, a state which is in some 
trouble, or presumably we would not have gone in, 
and also a state with a not very effective govern- 
ment, atleast by our standards? 

When we talk about counterinsurgency, one of 
the missing ingredients in the analysis — and it is 
hard to believe there dre any missing ingredients 
in a concept that has been so intellectualized and 
overkilled — is the whole question of how the 
United States can get the government it 1s attempt- 
ing to help to do the sort of things the United 
States thinks should be done, without, on the one 
hand, either taking charge or, on the other hand, 
going along with existing arrangements and being 
very much stymied in the process. 

Now, if we cannot succeed by these means in 
Vietnam, one alternative is to take over. However, 
in one sense, I don’t think we are that smart. And, 
in another sense, if we took over, we would be in 
a worse situation than we are now. 


Stanley Hoffmann: Let me go back to a point 
you made, Professor Huntington. I was struck by 
the formalism of your recipes. If I understood you 
correctly, you are saying there are two kinds of 
things that can be done. To promote social re- 


form is one, but it ends up being very hard to 
control and possibly destabilizing. So you pass on 
to the next, political institutionalization. There 
you have a set of recipes, a set of techniques which 
strike me as very much a projection of the American 
conception of politics, with the usual underesti- 
mation of the potential of conflict. 

This raises the question, first of all, whether we 
should do this. In other words, is it really in the 
American national. interest to engage in social 
engineering thus conceived? From the point of 
view of good old-fashioned 
power politics, is it in 
America's national interest 
to go around the world 
building up the kind of 
techniques and institutions 
you propose? It may be in 
the recipient's interest; it 
may be in ours; but we 
cannot assume that it will always be in both. Ours 
may well differ from theirs, and doing good to others 
because one thinks it is good for them is a bizarre 
definition of one's national interest. 

The second question, which is really more 
serious, is, can we do it — can anybody do it? 

Your whole approach is one which never men- 
‘tions the word “nationalism.” You don't seem to 
recognize that, after all, there is a difference be- 
tween, on the one side, telling somebody literally 
what values to create, what the national will should 
be, what social and political policy should be, and 
on the other, giving limited technical advice on 
economic development. Political institutionaliza- 
tion and nation-building are largely phenomena 
growing out of what Mr. Ahmad calls *will," or 
what one might call national or political self- 
respect. It seems to me very difficult for any 
foreign nation to do very much in this area, except 
give the kind of advice which is likely to be mis- 
leading if it is largely a projection of its own 
national experience. 

l must then add that of all the nations which 
are, shall we say, not primarily well qualified to 
go around the world and give this kind of advice, 
the United States stands out, exactly because of 
what has made American history on the whole so 
different and in many respects so fortunate. This 
has opened up a kind of communications gap 
between “us” and “them.” In many ways your 
statement exemplifies the very problem you are 
trying to solve. 


Daniel Ellsberg: I am also very disturbed by 
several lessons Professor Huntington has drawn 
from experience. This, by the way, does not lead 
me at all to think one should avoid learning lessons; 
I think that is essential, and it is not at all too 


NO MORE VIETNAMS? 


early that there be efforts such as the one we are on. 
Professor Huntington has generalized that the 
more extensive the American involvement in the 


politics of another country, the more progressive is 


its impact on that country. He several times alludes 
to a possible relationship between intervention and 
reform. 

Now, the first thing that strikes me about this 
proposition is that Vietnam itself provides a spec- 
tacular counterexample. The period of our inter- 
vention in Vietnam — which includes the period 


Doing good to others because one thinks it is 
good for them is a bizarre definition of one’s 
national interest. 


from 1950 on, and especially from 1954 on — 
cannot be described in general as a progressive or 
reform-oriented interval by any means. 

One ‘thing, perhaps, that might have misled 
Professor Huntington — it has misled a lot of 
other people — is the amount of talk there has been 
about reform, generally from lower-level staff 
members, and occasionally, official pronounce- 
ments. When he refers to the stress on reform by 
people in State and CIA, he is mainly talking about 
the FSO's who accompany visitors to Vietnam. 
But this does not characterize very much of what 
their superiors have said, in official internal policy 
statements and decisions, and it characterizes even 
less what we have effectively done. 

In fact, if you look at examples that seem to 
support Huntington's case, they can be much more 
precisely defined. The critical factor is not presence 
but occupation. It is as simple as that. When we 
Americans occupy a militarily defeated country 
and are not plagued by a continuing resistance in 
the country, experience shows a considerably pro- 
gressive and reform-oriented impact. But experi- 
ence does not show whether those efforts would 
have survived a resistance movement. We have 
not been tested on that. 

Incidentally, I know that the historical examples 
of U.S. occupation misled many people in the 
Administration in their predictions of the benign 
effects of a great American buildup in Vietnam. 
Many of them had had experience in military 
government in places like Korea, Japan, or Ger- 
many, and this led them.to think of us as inevitably 
a force for reform. , But lacking in Vietnam the 
responsibility we had in occupied countries for 
the long-term political and economic development 
of the country, we were in no sense effectively a 
force for reform. Therefore, to accept your proposi- 
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tion, Professor Huntington, would surely lead us 
greatly astray in countries where we do not propose 
fully to take responsibility. 


Samuel Huntington: I disagree with you on 
the specifics of Vietnam and the nature of our 
impact. If you want to go back over the period 
since 1954, the more we have become involved, 
the more we have had precisely the sort of impact 
which the proposition states we will have. 

When you talk about occupation, that is pre- 
cisely the point. This is an extreme case of Ameri- 
can intervention. The logic of your argument 
seems to suggest that if. we only did go in and 
take over Vietnam and run it the way Korea was 
run or Japan was run, we would have these effects. 
Here it seems to me you are focusing on, an, extreme 
case and building an argument for even more 
intervention. 


Daniel Ellsberg: I certainly do not want to` 


be misunderstood in my remarks. I was inter- 
preting your proposition. I believe it is wrong to 
say that there is anything like a smooth function 
relating intervention and a progressive impact. 

As we have increased our presence militarily, 
economically, politically, and in every other way, 
we have, of course, demolished the society of 
Vietnam. From a very-long-term view, this is what 
is happening right now. Out of this ruin, perhaps, 
one might say some benefit may come, at great 
cost. However, in any case, we are perceived þy 
the Vietnamese correctly as having first supported 
the French regime and second the Diem regime; 
hardly progressive reform governments, whatever 
else they were. Finally, we are seen now as having 
saddled them with a deplorable military regime 
with essentially nothing to recommend it. This 
has been our impact, and it is creating intense 
anti-Americanism. 

As for occupation, I am scarcely suggesting 
that is the solution. Conceivably it would have led 
to more reform, but that isn’t the only criterion 
anyway. Ido not believe it would be acceptable in 
either Vietnam or the United States, nor should it be. 


Theodore Draper: I read Professor Huntington’s 
remarks with a kind of double-take reaction. 

At first, I thought he had settled everything nice- 
ly because he seemed to suggest that we need not 
expect any more military intervention until after 
1980. If he had stopped there, he would have been 
ahead. 

However, he then proceeded to tell us that we 
have to get in even more than we have gotten in 
before, that we have to go from promoting social 
reform to developing the political institutions of the 
countries in which we intervene, and the develop- 
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ment of political institutions requires a party system. 

The question arises: If we are going to develoo 
political institutions, are they going to be institu- 
tions like our own or not? Our people, at best, can 
help to develop institutions like our own. We get 
into trouble at this point — do the local residents 
want our type of institutions? Are their background 
and conditions the same as ours? Now, if the insti- 
tutions we are going to develop elsewhere are noc 
like our own, then we are really helpless, because 
our people simply have no experience with any- 
thing else. ——— 

In the end, however, Professor Huntington 
seems to regard political intervention as if it were 
a case of self-denial on our part. Whenever we do 
not intervene more than we do, the reason is not 
that we are denying anything to ourselves but that 
it is simply beyond us. It is, in the fashionable 
word, counterproductive; it does not work; it hits 
back at us. Now, when you recommend the impos- 
sible, you are really recommending not doing it, 
and, therefore, by advocating intervention to the 
point of developing other people's political institu- 
tions, Professor Huntington has actually, in an in- 
verted way, presented a persuasive polo 
tionist position. l 

My feeling if that the only way to get out of this 
contradiction is to think of intervention as a last 
resort. It is a most desperate and dangerous thing 
to do. It is invariably based on political failure. 
Therefore, it should be done only as a very last 
resort in a situation of extreme danger to the 
United States. When you have that kind of situa- 
tion, most of these problems are not so acute, and 
on the other hand, when you don't have that kind 
of situation, these problems become insoluble. 


Samuel Huntington: I would like to congratu- 
Jate Mr. Draper on getting the message. Let me re- 
spond to three points raised. ‘The first is, Under 
what circumstances, if ever, is it in our national in- 
terest to become involved in the politics of other so- 
cieties? It seems to me it is quite clear that the 
most successful intervention is no intervention and 
that, particularly in what I view as the coming 
phase of American introversion, our capacity to 
become involved in other societies is^$oing to be 
limited. In other words, our perceived interests in 
doing so are going to be limited, and therefore, the 
primary rationale for becoming involved at all in 
other countries is that such involvement may be the 
only alternative to becoming involved later in a 


much bigger way. 


Obviously, we should only intervene in other so- 
cieties when it is in our interest to do so. And I 
would define our interest in very narrow terms. In 
some cases, our interests may coincide on specific 
issues with those of other elites, and 1n other cases 


they may not. But I think it is a mistake to assume 
that you only can have effectivé cooperation be- 
tween elites when they share the same philosophy 
and the same basic values. I think it is quite clear 
that groups can work together for shared specific 
objectives, even when they do not share many other 
things. 

The second issue concerns the question whether 
we can do it, and I must say I was a little amused 
by the seeming assumption that I was urging the 
promotion of two-party American liberal democ- 
racy in other countries. I don’t think you can find 
this anywhere in my statements. I have argued that 
we have promoted very different kinds of political 
institutions in various countries around the world. 
On the evidence we are not limited to promoting 
that which is a mirror reproduction of our own 
system. 

I think quite clearly that in any given case what 
we will be able to do will be very limited and the 
type of social forces and political institutions which 
it will be in our interest to promote will obviously 
reflect the nature of the particular society.. 


Finally, there is a question whether even.this sort | 


of limited political involvement may not lead, as 
Mr. Ahmad 'suggests, to larger involvement. I 
think this is quite clearly a danger. But it is one 
which can be minimized to the extent that these in- 
volvements, as I tried to suggest, are kept reason- 
ably limited, discreet, and covert. Many of the 
problems of our involvement in other countries in 
the past decade or so have come from our choice of 
means, in which we relied very heavily on massive 
economic aid programs, military assistance, and 
military intervention. 

It is quite possible that one of the side benefits of 
a shift toward introversion in our society will be 
less public concern about foreign policy. This de- 
velopment in our domestic politics, which may 
make more limited forms of foreign involvement 
necessary, may also make them possible, in the 
sense that there will be less public attention and 
concern directed to these issues. 


Eqbal Ahmad: Professor Huntington, I was rath- 
er surprised at how you have squeezed out of the 
kiss-of-death argument regarding American aid to 
foreign political institutions. You conceded that 
the legitimacy of any political party advised and 
supported by the United States or by any foreign 
power will suffer. You therefore suggested such 
support and advice should be kept covert. . 

Now, really, doesn’t that impose a certain char- 
acter on a political institution that is supposed to 
invite political participation and be responsive to 
its membership, a political institution that is being 
based on something people who belong to it don’t 
even know about? 
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It would seem to me this covertness in itself would 
compromise the institution at its very inception. It 
would involve the kind of compromise of principles 
from which one can go on making more and more. 
Doesn't the idea of covertly supporting a participa- 
tory political institution sound like a contradiction 
in terms to you? 


Samuel Huntington: The answer is no. 


John McDermott: Just by way of preface, I am 
not exactly sure that it 1s going to be possible in 
this country to continue to maintain the covert qual- 
ity of some of the operations. You have now the 
growth of a very substantial guerrilla scholarship 
on foreign policy matters — young men and women 
wbo think nothing is more fun than to go through 
the abstracts to find out what kind of contracts are 
around and to expose them. Part of the trouble at 


: Columbia, I think, grew out of that. I.think this is 


a new political fact which has to be taken into 
consideration. ! 

Now, I want to go to a different point. I was 
really very happy with Professor Huntington's re- 
marks until he.began to speak of promoting politi- 
cal development. Then I wish he had clearly intro- 
duced a distinction — which may be there, but 
should be clearer — between political systems in 
which the relationship of governors to the governed 
are command relationships and those in which they 
are bargaining relationships. It seems to me that 
Professor Huntington is envisioning command rela- 
tionships of governors to the governed. The kinds 
of political organizations he seeks are what the 
New Left today calls co-optive organizations. 

In this regard, I was very much interested in Ed- 
ward Thompson’s very good book called The Mak- 
ing of the English Working Class, which 1s now a kind 
of underground rage. I think Huntington's assump- 
tion is that the resources for political development 
do not exist in the masses. For him, political de- 
velopment requires inputs from elites, people with 
ideas, consciousness, and so on. 

Thompson's book suggests quite the opposite. 
He talks, for example, in his book about the impor- 
tance of popular myths, such as the myth of the 
freeborn Englishman, which enables people subject 
to new economic and political experiences to or- 
ganize responses by themselves. 

It seems to me that in the underdeveloped world 
we might begin to look for some of this. Miss Fitz- 
Gerald and I were talking earlier, for example, 
about myths of the Vietnamese rural classes, which 
I have a feeling have played a similar role in Viet- 
nam to the myth of the freeborn Englishman in the 
development of the English working class. 

Thompson speaks also about the experience of 
organization — the ability to form committees, put 
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out broadsides and leaflets — which came out of 
dissenting churches in Great Britain. He talks 
about the growth of primitive notions of class, 
mainly conceptions which identified a group. of 
people who were then thought to have some sort of 
solidarity against another group, and .last, he 
talks of relationships to sympathetic auxiliaries in 
middle and upper classes. 

I don't think creation of political institutions in 
other countries is a technical problem. 


Samuel Huntington: Neither do I. 


John McDermott: And I don’t think it is a prob- 
Jem which can be very effectively attacked from the 
outside. On the contrary, I am very much both- 
ered, for example, by your insistence that you work 
down from the elite toward the masses; that you 
look for elites within certain structures who have a 
stake in the modernization processes. The army is 
always one of these; I gather that people who are 
culturally westernized also are a fairly good one 
these days. The assumption is that somehow this 
process will work down the pyramid to the mass 
base. If you don’t establish bargaining relationships, 
you are in trouble. 


Samuel Huntington: J just cannot find any place 
where I committed myself to building from the top 
on down, although, in fact, this may be necessary in 
some Circumstances and in some systems, depending 
upon the nature of the system. 

It seems to me that what you were getting at is 
the necessity in most societies to develop some sort 
of structure, probably some form of party system 
for mass participation and for the decentralization, 
of power. I agree. I think it is particularly neces- 
sary in Vietnam, where to a very large extent our 
problem has been precisely due to efforts to build 
from the top down, without capitalizing on the as- 
sets which exist in the form of local and grass roots 
organization. 


II 


James C. Thomson, Jr.: To ponder the effect of 
Vietnam on future U.S. patterns of intervention is 
to treat a twofold subject: on the one hand, what 
might be the effect, an exercise in pure speculation, 
and on the other, what ought to be the effect, an exer- 
cise in preachment. Neither speculations nor 
preachments offer much in the way of answers; but 
they can sometimes raise useful questions. 

There seems to me one central lesson to belearned 
from the Vietnam conflict: never again to take on 
the job of trying to defeat a nationalist anticolonial 
movement under indigenous Communist control in 
former French Indochina. 
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Now that is a lesson of less than universal rele- 
vance. I cite it nonetheless to stress Vietnam’s 
uniqueness — and, alas, every situation's unique- 
ness. Iciteitto caution against all attempts (includ- 
ing my own) to formulate guidelines for future in- 
terventions on the basis of Vietnam. And I cite it in 
full realization that many Americans will assuredly 
learn other “lessons” from Vietnam, and that many 
of those lessons will be the wrong lessons — for in- 
stance, that America has no proper role in Asia, or 
that we should never intervene anywhere, or that we 
should at least steer clear of the less developed 
world, or that we are inherently and incurably im- 
perialist when we move beyond our shores, or that 
we should never again trust foreigners. 

Two further cautionary comments: First, I find 
myself uneasy with the phrase “U.S. patterns of 
intervention." Most “patterns”? discerned. by his- 
torians, critics, and observers of American foreign 
policy seem to me to do damage to the realities of a 
pluralistic government in a multiregional world. 
Washington's attitude toward Latin America (par- 
ticularly the Caribbean region) and its willingness 
to intervene" there will probably remain very dif- 
ferent from its stance toward Africa. The Middle 
East toucbes a different set of responses, mainly 
rooted in domestic politics. Similar disünctions 
must be made for Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 
South Asia, and “the Far East^ Furthermore, 
times change, perceptions of threats change, leaders 
change, and so does their rhetoric. “‘Patterns’’ are 
generally the product of hindsight or polemics; to 
impose them is usually to overlook diversity and dis- 
order in the policy-making process. It is also to 
overlook that crucial ingredient of policy, the acci- 
dent factor. 

A second cautionary comment: Future U.S. in- 
terventions, whether patternable or patternless, will 
be deeply affected not merely by our involvement in 
Vietnam but by both the reality and the appear- 
ance of a Vietnam settlement. Washington’s ability 
to intervene will depend, at least in part, on the 
post-Vietnam mood of the electorate and its Con- 
gress. A Vietnam settlement that looked quite soon 
like a “sellout” would surely cause political recrimi- 
nations at home; but whether those recriminations 
would lead to irresistible demands for renewed and 
escalated intervention, or whether they would in- 
stead lead to a revulsion against foreign adventures, 
is quite unknowable. The most that can be said is 
that a settlement that had the look of nondefeat, and 
sustained that look for a while, would leave Wash- 
ington somewhat freer to intervene or not in future 
situations. If executive flexibility is our goal, our 
Vietnam settlement had better look “honorable.” 
If, on the other hand, our goal is to apply some 
brakes to the allegedly interventionist momentum 
of our national security apparatus, a case might be 


made for a settlement that bore the clear look of a 
nonsuccess. As indicated above, however, such a 
result would entail a risk. 

Against this cautionary backdrop, I turn to the 


speculative question: What might be the effect of 


Vietnam on future U.S. patterns of intervention? 

Here we already confront at-least two radically 
different forecasts. 

On the one hand, one hears the recurrent predic- 
tion that “more Vietnams” will in fact occur, and 
that they will produce more American interven- 
tions — whether in Thailand, Burma, Guatemala, 
or Bolivia. The proponents of such a view are a 
curiously mixed lot: among them, Cold Warriors in 
Washington, Maoists in Peking, and large sections 
of the New Left, both here and abroad.. Ironically, 
the central repositories of the now familiar thesis 
that Vietnam is the ultimate test of the theory of 
wars of national liberation seem to be Washington 
and Peking. Other capitals have a more sophisti- 
cated comprehension of the unique mix of factors 
that makes Vietnam a less than conclusive test of 
anything much. Nonetbeless, the fact remains that 
many believe the Communists eventually will raise 
promising insurrections in much of the underdevel- 
oped world,:and that Washington will certainly 
counter with intervention. Those of the New Left 
who are convinced that interventionism is endemic 
to our federal apparatus certainly hold to this view; 
and so, I daresay, for rather different reasons, does 
an influential body of America's military men and 
conservatives. 

One hears, on the other hand, a strongly con- 
flicting forecast: that the result of our Vietnam 1n- 
volvement will be a nation- 
al withdrawal into “‘iso- 
lationism" or “neo-isola- 
tionism.”? Many of the 
proponents of this view are 
deeply concerned interna- 
tionalists who fear that the 
American people will abdi- 
cate their global responsi- 
bilities in revulsion against our Vietnam experience. 

Such a fear is understandable. The congressional 
revolt against foreign aid seems an ominous har- 
binger. Yet the forecast itself may mislead through 
semantics. ‘‘Isolationism” is a strong, loaded term. 
Its historic connotations are irresponsibility leading 
to tragedy: America’s rejection of Wilson and the 
League; and nonintervention in.Manchuria, Ethi- 
opia, and Hitler’s Europe. It also conveys, one feels, 
a sharp sense of guilt on the part of the interwar gen- 
eration. And, indeed, many of those who warn of 
"neo-isolationism" are men who reached adulthood 
in the 1930s. 

Yet is “isolationism” actually what such men see 
ahead? Closer questioning reveals no real fear that 
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America will withdraw from the United Nations, 
nor that we will abrogate our treaties, nor that we 
will cut back on our foreign trade or dismantle our 
network of diplomatic relations. Too much has 
changed since the interwar period: the revolution 
in communications and transportation, and the ad- 
vent of nuclear weapons, to cite only-two. central de- 
velopments. A return to “isolationism” seems out of 
the question. 

What, then, is thereal concern? On the one hand, 
some seem to feel that we will fail to help resist ‘‘ag- 
gression” and thereby feed the '*'appetites" of ag- 
gressors; President Johnson said in July, 1965, **We 
did not choose to be the guardians at the gate, but 
there is no one else? — and who will be there next 
time if not us? Others, however, have a different 
fear: that the United States will cease its efforts to 
bridge the dangerous gap between the very rich and 
the very poor, the white and the colored, the mi- 
nority and the majority of the world's people. 
Clearly the first concern relates to a willingness to 
intervene, and the fear implicit is a fear of ‘‘non- 
interventionism." As for the second concern, what 
is foreseen is an abrupt termination of our post-war 
governmental programs of assistance toward ‘“‘mod- 
ernization.” Both noninterventionism and an end 
to foreign aid are aspects of a somewhat reduced 
overseas involvement — a lower posture in world 
affairs. But they are not “‘isolationism.” 

It is interesting to note that the two predicted 
consequences of our Vietnam involvement — either 
a retreat into pseudo-isolationism or continued and 
even escalated interventionism — seem reflective of 
two traditionally conflicting themes in America's 


Both noninterventionism and an end to for- 
eign aid are aspects of a reduced overseas in- 
volvement. But they are not “isolationism.” 


view of its role in the world. I have in mind, on the 
one hand, those who from our earliest days saw 
America as a beacon and an inspiration — a “‘city 
built upon a hill? — and on the other hand, those 
more activist types who, with Jefferson, believed 
that the American Revolution was “intended for all 


mankind" and should be exported. With the turn of 


the century, mission and manifest destiny became 
“imperial democracy." But throughout the process 
there have been ardent and eloquent anti-expansion- 
ists, anti-imperialists, and noninterventionists, argu- 
ing that who we were at home was far more impor- 
tant than what we did abroad. 

Now between these two general forecasts — 
“more Vietnams”? and “isolationism” — one must 
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note that there are the makings of a further middle 
option. We have seen so far only brief glimpses — 
the formulations are few and preliminary. But the 
glimpses include the Johnson Administration's non- 
interventionist policy toward Indonesia both before 
and after the abortive Communist coup of Septem- 
ber, 1965. Neither an Indonesia that was appar- 
ently sliding under Communist Party control nor 
an Indonesia that had become fiercely anti-Com- 
munist could tempt intervention after our Vietnam 
experience. A policy of nonembrace and multilat- 
eralism has (so far) replaced the old interventionist 
instincts of the 1950s. A more cautious approach 
was similarly evident in Washington's response to 
two crises on the Indian subcontinent: the frontier 
war with China in 1962, and the India-Pakistan war 
of 1965. As for the Middle East war of 1967, self- 


restraint again seemed to prevail — though Israel's, 


lightning victory prevented a real test of Washing- 
ton's interventionist instincts. Finally, the congres- 
sional uproar over sending planes to the Congo was 
widely viewed as a strong reminder that the legis- 
lative branch is hypersensitive to the danger of 
"more Vietnams." 

Out of these glimpses has come one récent at- 
tempt within the Administration to formulate a new 
approach toward intervention, at least in the Asian 
region. This is found in the May 7 Pomona speech 
of Dr. Morton H. Halperin of the Department of 
Defense. Halperin proposed three principles that 
seemed to him to embody the “U.S. attitude 
toward intervention”: (1) self-help, (2) regicaal re- 
sponsibility, and (3). residual U.S. responsibility. 
His elucidation of these principles may be, one 
hopes, a first step toward the officially approved 
formulation of a middle course that reflects lessons 
learned from the Vietnam conflict. 

I turn now from speculation to. preachment — an 
attempt to answer the question: what ought to be 
the effect of Vietnam on future U.S. patterns of in- 
tervention? 

A simple answer comes easily: Vietnam ought to 
make us more careful. It should make us look be- 
fore we leap. It should even make us look before we 
step. 

But the simple answer tells us next to nothing. 
What kind of guidelines should we offer to future 
U.S. policy-makers on the subject of intervention? 

It seems to me that the baffling aspect of the ques- 
tion involves something other than the European 
power balance where, for better or worse, ground 
rules have been established on the basis of the U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear balance, the NATO-Warsaw Pact 
symmetry, and a divided Germany. Here patterns 
of deterrence, negotiation, and conciliation are 
pretty well established, at least for the foreseeable 
future. 

It is in those regions of greater chronic instability, 
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the underdeveloped world, that the question of in- 
tervention becomes most pertinent and baffling. 
Instability makes great powers nervous, and the 
itch to intervene is heightened by concern that if 
you do not, your great power adversaries will — or, 
alternatively, that they already have, so you had 
better join in-to prevent an- upset of the regional 
balance of power. 

It is perhaps traditional concepts of “balance of 
power" and “power vacuums” that mislead us in 
these instances. All too often they reflect a bipolar 
— or tripolar — view of the world that overesti- 
mates one's adversary's ability to establish and 
maintain control and underestimates the power and 
resilience of indigenous nationalisms. This view is a 
legacy of the cold war, But it neglects the rising 
tide of polycentrism in the West as well as the East. 

What seems clearly needed is a more realistic re- 
sponse to instability in the less developed world. 
What should be the ingredients of such a response? 

First, we must early ask ourselves whether the 
nation or region in question is of any direct rele- 
vance to our national security. To put it another 
way, would **hostile" control of that nation or region 
pose any real threat to our national security (as op- 
posed to our pride or self-esteem)? If the question 
were applied not only to Vietnam but to all of main- 
land Southeast Asia today, my answer — and the 
answer of most Asian specialists, I daresay — would 
be no. If it were applied to Japan, on the other 
hand, my answer would probably be yes; “hostile” 
control of the economic and potential military 
strength of Japan would add significantly to power 
that could be used against us. 

Second, we must early ask if the instability of a 
nation (or a region) is caused by overt.aggression 
across an internationally recognized frontier or by 
something else — either indigenously rooted insur- 
gency or foreign-supported insurgency. If the an- 
swer is international aggression, we should join with 
others through the mechanisms of the United Na- 
tions and other instruments of mediation to end the 
aggression and to reconcile the parties. But if the 
answer is insurgency, then a further set of questions 
must be asked. 

Third, then, what is the nature and source of the 
insurgency? Contrary to much official rhetoric over 
the past decade or so, insurgencies — rebellions, 
even revolutions — are neither inherently iniqui- 
tous nor, even if iniquitous, automatically to be re- 
sisted by the U.S. government. At the risk of offer- 
ing a banality: much insurgency (including foreign- 
supported insurgencies) is rooted in genuine eco- 
nomic, social, and political grievances — in resist- 
ance to widely sensed injustice. At what point 
should America side with “duly constituted local 
authority” or “legitimate” regimes (the source of 
the legitimacy does not usually bear close examina- 


tion) in order to preserve "stability" against in- 
surgency? The answer takes us back to Question 
One. 

If, in fact, the overthrow of the legitimate gov- 
ernment will pose a direct threat to our national se- 
curity (in Canada or Mexico, for instance), our 
intervention should presumably be wholehearted. 
But such clear-cut cases are rare. And so an addi- 
tional question must be asked of the far more fre- 
quent marginal cases: Is there a chance that with 


Surely multilateralism should 
be the sine qua non of future 
American interventions. 


a' moderate amount of American assistance the 
"legitimate" government will succeed? If not, we 
should' not try. Yet here we move into the jungle 
growth of ignorance, poor intelligence, wishful 
thinking, and competing constituencies within the 
U.S. government. Forin raising the key question of 
our chances for success; we bring to bear human 
frailty and human illusions, qualities that have re- 
peatedly led us astray in Vietnam. We also con- 
front, here, the reality of the cultural gap between 
our own society and those of many parts of the less 
developed world. We confront, as well, the inap- 
plicability of many of the instruments of our tech- 
nology (not to mention our politics) in such alien 
cultural environments. I, for one, am dubious about 
our ability to bridge such cultural gaps in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Out of such pessimistic thoughts a fourth question 
emerges, one that should be early asked of situations 
of instability: what multilateral mechanisms are 
available to help treat instability and ease crises in 
the less developed world? Too often in the past such 
questions have been asked too late, if then; “more 
flags” for Vietnam was an afterthought, as was re- 
sort to the United Nations. 

Clearly one way to avoid deepening unilateral in- 
volvement is to multilateralize the effort from the 
start; and one way to avoid the embarrassment. of 
one nation’s defeat in a losing or at best unpredicta- 
ble effort is to engage as many others as possible 
from the start. Surely multilateralism should be the 
sine qua non of future American interventions: 
multinational efforts to assist developing nations; 
multinational efforts to cope with insurgency; and 
multinational attempts to resolve open hostilities. 

Vietnam suggests a further question for future in- 
terventions. In my view, our Vietnam relationship 
has been profoundly and increasingly complicated 
by what I have earlier referred to as rhetorical esca- 
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lation and the problem of oversell. To what extent 
can such rhetorical escalation and oversell — allu- 
sions, for instance, to our ‘national honor" — be 
avoided in future instances of necessary intervention 
abroad? Is it endemic to Our democratic system? If 
so, we are in for severe trouble; we will be incapable 
of limited but sustained involvements and particu- 
larly involvements that show little in the way of 
short-term success. Here again, one cure can be 
multilateralism — a sense of joint entérprise with 
other nations rather than a sense of the American 
flag in solitude and, often as not, in trouble. 

There is one final issue that must be treated in 
any consideration of the future of American inter- 
vention. This is what Ambassador Reischauer has 
referred to elsewhere as America’s “moral impera- 
tive to help those who need help." Or as Dr. Hal- 
perin said at Pomona, ‘‘The presence in the world 
of sick and hungry children, and of peoples striving 
to improve their standard of living and to increase 
the measure of human dignity afforded to the indi- 
vidual, arouses our sympathies for reasons almost 
entirely unrelated to American security." Now no 
one can doubt that this moral imperative to help" 
is very much part of our bloodstream. That moral 
imperative can lead us, however, into'entrapment: 
too close an attachment to — even, through our 


rhetoric and our press, glamourization of — rve- 


gimes through which our assistance is necessarily 
channeled; too close a tie to the often Western-edu- 
cated (and therefore attractive) elites who tempo- 
rarily administer the recipient nations but may be 
gone tomorrow; and eventually, a philanthropist- 
mendicant relationship that sooner or later arouses 
the nationalist ire of the mendicant, not to mention 
the philanthropist's outrage over “ingratitude.” 

Here again one obvious solution is multilateral- 
ism: the channeling of our largess through inter- 
mediate bodies that can muffle the collisions and 
avert the embarrassments of bilateral relationships. 
It will be no easy matter to convince the American 
people and their Congress to put foreign aid in the 
hands of such intermediaries. In many circum- 
stances, however, the lesson of recent history may 
well be that no foreign aid at all is better than most 
bilateral aid. 

But multilateralism on the receiving end may not 
be enough. A more far-reaching solution may well 
be in order. For what we have seen in the decades 
since World War II is not a new phenomenon. The 
export of American benevolence under “the moral 
imperative to help" is a very old national tradition, 
a tradition rooted in the efforts of generations of 
religious mission boards, educational institutions, 
and eventually, foundations, to transform, reform, 
and modernize other societies. What is new, in the 
post-war years, is not merely a massive increase in 
the export of benevolence, but also the nationaliza- 
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tion of the export. "Today's reformers and mod- 
ernizers are largely representatives of a state of vast 
wealth and power. With them go the flag and pres- 
tige of that state. Private reformers still abound, to 
be sure; but their efforts have been submerged by 
the programs of the state, 

In this context, one might ask if the quantitative 
change has not produced a qualitative change — if 
the escalation of international reformism has not 
altered the character of the enterprise. Private citi- 
zens could afford to “fail” — to be thrown out, to 


We are moving away from the application of 
the "balance of power" and "power vacuum" 


concepts of the cold war. 


allow nationalism and even Communism to run 
their course. But states tend to find failure unac- 
ceptable. And those states that find failure most un- 
acceptable of all are those imbued with concepts of 
mission and manifest destiny. 

In recent years America's new efforts to eradicate 
poverty at home and transform its cities have been 
pushed toward a restructuring and decentralization. 
In the years ahead it may well be necessary to re- 
structure, decentralize, and even denationalize our 
overseas aid undertakings. In a sense, the Peace 


Corps has pointed the way. What might be the 


prospects for the creation of semipublic foundations 
on the Washington end of the export of benevolence 
— to disentangle our overseas aid programs from the 
flag, our prestige, and the “national honor"? In so 
doing, we might more easily avert future situations 
where a right-hearted imperative to help would 
lead us into wrong-headed impulses to intervene. 

Speculations and preachments bring me to a final 
hopeful guess: that America will in fact assume a 
lower posture, post-Vietnam, without withdrawing 
from the responsibilities of power, but with the re- 
sponsibilities defined. in less grandiose terms. For 
we will realize that not only are we not alone as 
“guardians at the gate," but that there are actually 
a great many gates, most of them characterized by a 
brisk and healthy two-way traffic. 


Edwin Reischauer: I accept Professor James 
Thomson’s cautionary comments but feel that he 
both underplays and overplays the most important 
one. We are still too far away from a final denoue- 
ment in Vietnam to know whether or not we will 
have an “honorable” looking settlement, as Profes- 
sor Thomson seems to assume, or something that at 
least in retrospect is tagged a *'sellout," or possibly 
even a simple “pullout”? because American public 
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opinion refuses to continue to tolerate a seemingly 
endless and hopeless war. Each of these endings 
would give a very different spin to the ball of Ameri- 
can politics, producing quite different attitudes 
toward future involvements in Asia and the less 
developed world in general. 

On the other hand, while the twist of the ball may 
still be unclear, the general direction in which it 
will go, I feel, is much clearer than Professor Thom- 
son admits. The “central lesson" of Vietnam — at 
least as the American public perceives it — is al- 
ready, I believe, quite ob- 
vious and much more wide- 
ly applied, whether rightly 
or wrongly, than Professor 
Thomson implies. We may 
still re-escalate the present 
war if the negotiations fail, 
but, assuming that some 
sort of Vietnam settlement 
is achieved, I find it hard to believe that even a rela- 
tively strong “sellout”? case would. produce “‘irre- 
sistible demands for renewed and escalated inter- 
vention” in other parts of the world. Vietnam may 
be a “less than conclusive test of anything much,” 
but at least it has shown the limited ability of the 
United States to control at a reasonable cost the 
course of events in a nationally aroused less devel- 
oped nation. That this “lesson”? has sunk home in 
this country can be-seen in the strongly anti-inter- 
ventionist reaction in the Administration, in Con- 
gress, and among the public to the Indonesian, 
Congo, and other recent disturbances, as correctly 
cited by Professor Thomson. 

This “lesson” can and, I believe, will lead to the 
broader conclusion that no external power can con- 
trol (and thus exploit to its own advantage) less 
developed nations which are large enough in popu- 
lation and have enough national consciousness to be 
real national entities. I believe that we are moving 
away from the application to Asia of the “balance of 
power" and “power vacuum" concepts of the cold 
war, and in the process we no doubt will greatly 
downgrade our strategic interest in most of the less 
developed world. This is the direction in which we 
are moving, I believe, but just how far and fast we 
move is still to be determined by the specific out- 
come in Vietnam. 

At this point ‘‘neo-isolationism” becomes a real 
question and not the series of straw men that Pro- 


fessor Thomson so easily demolishes. Those who 


have used the term have never meant to suggest a 
return to the 1930s type of isolation from Europe 
and the other advanced parts of the world. This 
indeed is unthinkable and impossible. Nor have 
they meant a more cautious attitude toward inter- 
vention in internal instabilities in less developed na- 
tions. This is coming and will not, I feel, be labeled 


as isolationism. Their fear is the very realistic one 
that the United States will not just move to greater 
caution about intervention in the affairs of less de- 
veloped nations but far beyond this position to vir- 
tual unconcern in their fate. The result could be a 
dismantling of the capacity to intervene in the cases 
where intervention may indeed be in our national 
interests and an unwillingness to give economic aid 
or take other measures that would contribute to the 
long-range development of the less developed na- 
tions. 

This, I feel, is no idle fear. Past aid programs 
have been wheedled out of Congress largely on the 
basis of our alleged great strategic stakes in the less 
developed world. Cold logic, however, will increas- 
ingly show that we have few, if any, immediate, vi- 
tal national interests in the less developed world, 
either strategic or economic. And added to logic will 
be the emotional responses to our present crises at 
home and abroad. The Vietnam fiasco is beginning 
to produce the conservative response that, if Asians 
do not appreciate our efforts in their behalf and are 
not willing to do their share, they deserve to be left 
to “stew in their own juices." The liberal response is 
that we should concentrate first on the great ills of 
our own society (the beam in our own eye) before 
trying to help distant people with theirills. Cultural 
(possibly even racial) biases strengthen both posi- 
tions, as Professor Thomson suggests. Even he ad- 
mits that “the congressional revolt against foreign 
aid seems an ominous harbinger." Icannotsee why 
he does not take the threat of this sort of *neo-isola- 
tionism" more seriously or discuss.the possible an- 
swers to it. 

The only reason for not adopting an attitude of 
unconcern toward the less developed countries that 
I find in Professor Thomson's paper is the argument 
based on America's “moral imperative to help those 
who need help," which he quotes from me, only to 
warn against it as an attitude that could lead to 
dangerous cultural imperialism. I cited this “moral 
imperative" as an element in our whole culture, 
but, if this were indeed the only reason for our con- 
cern, I suspect that we would move for all practical 
purposes to the *neo-isolationism" Professor Thom- 
son discounts. 

I would suggest two reasons why the United 
States has very real interests in the stability and de- 
velopment of the less developed nations. The first is 
that no clear line exists between our very immediate 
interests in the security and stability of the advanced 
nations (such as those of Europe, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia) and conditions in the less developed world. 
For example, a complete disruption of all the oil 
lands of the Middle East might spell catastrophe.for 
Europe and Japan. Spreading chaos which reduced 
the capacities for trade of the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia would be hard on a country like 
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Japan, for which trade with these regions is impor- 
tant. While we can guarantee the defense (both 
nuclear and conventional) of Japan and Australia 
from across the Pacific Ocean, we cannot defend 
from such long distances the sea-lanes on which 
both depend. Neither could we so defend South 
Korea, which if lost to a hostile power might seri- 
ously affect Japan's stability. If basic unconcern in 
the less developed areas led to an abandonment of 
our capacities or will to intervene on occasion in 
those parts of the world, this might have a serious 
secondary effect on areas of the world that are irn- 
mediately important to us. 

The second reason is very long range and less 
easily defined but probably more important. In a 
rapidly shrinking, ever more closely integrated 
world, in which interrelations and mutual influ- 
ences grow constantly stronger, vast discrepancies 
of wealth and opportunity between various region's 
and nations and the resentments and hostilities 
these-breed become increasingly dangerous to world 
stabihty as a whole. 

I thus come to an advocacy of the same middle 
course between overinvolvement and complete un- 
concern which Professor Thomson reached more 
easily, by not attempting to justify it. I am less san- 
guine, however, than he that we will be wise enough 
to take this middle course. The arguments for it are 
either complicated or very long range, while the 
arguments for the ‘“‘neo-isolationism” of unconcern 
are clear-cut and emotionally appealing. 

On the optimistic assumption, however, that we 
wil attempt to find our way down the middle 
course, I would accept most of the specific points 
about it that Professor Thomson makes, though I 
would formulate the basic principles to be followed 
in somewhat different terms: 

1. We should distinguish clearly between our ca- 
pacity to intervene and our commitment to do so, 
maintaining the former (at least to some degree) but 
minimizing the latter. For example, we should 
maintain the Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific, 
thus protecting the freedom of the seas and giving 
us the option to intervene against aggression, there- 
by probably inhibiting it to some extent, but with- 
out commiting ourselves in advance. Prior commit- 
ments to less developed nations may be necessary in 
some cases (in East Asia, South Korea probably 
needs such a commitment, and Taiwan and the 
Philippines are also possible exceptions because of a 
long historical involvement on our part and their 
easy defensibility, as islands, from aggression), but 
such commitments should be regarded essentially as 
liabilities rather than assets. 

2. As a general rule, intervention in internal in- 
stability or civil war should be avoided. Exceptions 
might be.countries that are both very small and 
highly strategic, if such exist. If a regime — with our 
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aid, in case it is worthy of it — cannot handle in- 
ternal problems of this sort itself, we probably could 
not doit for them. The chief problem we would face 
is to be sure that we maintain a strict line between 
aid to a beleaguered. regime and intervention in a 
civil war. Depending on the case, the line beyond 
which we should not go might be: (a) purely eco- 
nomic aid; (b) weapons; (c) military and con- 
stabulary training and advice. 

3. As another general rule, we should attempt to 
assure that any intervention. against aggression is 
international in character, but we cannot assume 
that this can always be achieved and there may be 
cases where we would have to intervene unilaterally, 
For example, a North Korean invasion of South 
Korea, a definite possibility, might not elicit an in- 
ternational response but might demand an Ameri- 
can unilateral intervention. 

4. No intervention should be allowed to become 
open-ended. As Vietnam has shown, we must re- 
tain the ability to stop the escalation of our involve- 
ment, if our initial efforts do not produce the expect- 
ed results. 

5, Economic and technological aid — which to 
my mind should be the main thrust of our policies 
toward the less developed nations, rather than mili- 
tary defenses — should be handled in such a way as 
to avoid our own political and emotional commit- 
ment to specific regimes and to minimize their fears 
of our domination. - For both purposes, the interna- 
tionalization of aid mechanisms and the use of semi- 
public foundations would be helpful, as Professor 
Thomson suggests. I would also add the concept of 
divorcing planning and operations in the develop- 
ment process from the providing of funds and mate- 
rials, putting the former completely under the con- 
trol of the aid recipient and relegating the aid giver 
to the role of banker, who provides the funds and 
materials for development programs and, when 
needed, the funds for hiring the necessary planning 
and operations staff, but who is not himself directly 
involved in drawing up plans or implementing pro- 
grams, 


Sir Robert Thompson: I would like to say how 
much I agree with Messrs. Thomson and Rei- 
schauer. I have always feared that Vietnam might 
produce U.S. isolationism. This risk, in my view, 


has been made even more severe by the fact that we . 


may not have seen the real end of this war yet. 
While we all hope there can be a satisfactory con- 
clusion, I am very much afraid that at the present 
moment we still could be heading for a catastrophe. 

What the effects will be within the United States 
worries me enormously. There has been dissent and 
disunity on the war up to now, but what might the 
dissent, disunity, and recrimination be like if we 
ended with a catastrophe in Vietnam? 
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I also agree that the gap Is growing between the 
rich and the poor countries of the world. And the 
one thing that really worries me about violence — 
whether Communist-inspired or not, and especially 
in highly populated agricultural countries — is that 
we are rapidly moving into a situation where food 
is going to become the major world problem, par- 


You cannot divorce power and 
responsibility; and the whole 
secret of power is not to use 1t. 


ticularly if there is disruption of production in these 
agricultural countries. I am therefore more worried 
about what I would call the food button than about 
the nuclear button in relation to the long-term dan- 
gers in the world. 

The only other point I would like to refer to is 
the previously proposed distinction between mili- 
tary intervention and other forms of involvement. 
I really don’t think the military side can be sepa- 
rated from the economic or political. 

For example, the great problem in military inter- 
vention is what you tell your general to do. I would 
dearly love to see the directive — if there were such 
a directive — that was given to.General Westmore- 
land in Vietnam. What was he told to do? If the 
directive simply says win the war, then you are tell- 
ing the soldier to use all his professional means, and 
you cannot dispute those professional means with 
him, because he is the professional. If you do not 
tell him to achieve particular political results, then, 
if the physical means of power are divorced from the 
responsibility for the political end result, you are 
bound to get into a mess. To a certain extent, we 
saw that at the end of the Second World War, 
where we focused on winning the war rather than 
on achieving certain political results. 

I would like to leave you, therefore, with two 
thoughts with regard to power — that you cannot 
divorce power and responsibility, and,, second, 
that the whole secret of power is not to use it. 


Hans Morgenthau: A great deal can be learned 
from a consideration of the intrinsic mistakes which 
led us into this involvement. . 

First of all, I think one can learn that counter- 
insurgency is not just another military technique — 
it is not something like placing machine guns in a 
different way to have greater military effect. 
Counterinsurgency is an attempt to defeat and 
stamp out a genuine revolution, or what is called 
a war of national liberation. We cannot succeed 
in counterrevolution, short of the destruction of the 


indigenous population, as long as the insurgents 
can at least base their activities upon the indiffer- 
ence, if not upon the active support, of the indig- 
enous population. 

Another lesson one can learn from the Vietnam 
War concerns the relationship of massive, material, 
military power to the subtle and almost intangible 
problems one faces when one deals with an enemy 
who, if only because he cannot help himself, must 
rely upon different techniques, to which this mas- 
sive military commitment is utterly irrelevant. In 
other words, we are in the position of a man who 
has been attacked by a swarm of bees and who 
can defend himself only with a submachine gun. 
By the law of averages he is going to hit a bee from 
time to time, but “he is not going to have a very 
effective defense. 

Third, one can learn from the Vietnam War 
‘lessons which have: been brought home to me 
during a prolonged recent stay in India — that 
there is, indeed, an enormous difference in psy- 
chology and attitude between a white nation which, 
with the best of intentions, tries to reform an Asian 
nation’ and the Asian nations thémselves. Time 
and time again cabinet ministers and other prom- 
inent people in Asia have said to me that the 
United States does not care if Asian lives are 
profusely expended, but that it makes a great deal 
of difference to Asians. 

I remember vividly a dinner party I attended at 
which a prominent mem- 
ber.of the Indian Cabinet 
and other leading intel- 
lectuals were present. They 
all said that the Tet offen- 
sive was the third great 

"historical event in the rela- 
tons between Asia and 
the West. The first was 
the Russian-Japanese war of 1905. The second was 
the defeat of the French, Dutch, and English by the 
Japanese during the Second World War; this 
was the third. This was the last colonial war in 
which a Western power was fighting on the soil 
of Asia, and failing. 

Now, then, let me say a word about intervention 
in general. Obviously, as others have said, it is 
quite impossible to lay down abstract principles 
to tell you under what conditions you ought to 
intervene and under what conditions you ought 
not to intervene. One cannot do this any more 
than one can establish guidelines telling you exactly 
when you should go to war and when you should 
not go to war, when you should deploy your navy 
and when you should not deploy it, when to send 
" an ultimatum to a foreign power and when not to 
send an ultimatum. This is not a question of 
abstract principles but of the concrete circumstances 
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of the case which are to be decided by prudential 
judgment. 

It would certainly be wrong to conclude from 
the Vietnam experience that the United States 
should never intervene in the affairs of any other 
country, but it would be just as wrong to say 
that we should dispense with taking the lessons of 
Vietnam to heart and intervene again whenever 
there appears to be an occasion to stop Communism. 

The asserted danger of impending isolationism 
is, in good measure, I think, the result of U.S.. 
government propaganda. I found in India a very 
strong ambivalence with regard to the Vietnam 
War. On the one hand, there is hardly anybody 
in a responsible position who supports our activity 
in Vietnam, but on the other hand, almost every- 
body is mortally afraid that if we disengage from 
Vietnam we might disengage from Asia altogether. 
I think this danger has been conjured up by 
spokesmen for the Administration, who have made 
it appear that the United States has only two 
choices, either to stay in Vietnam or to get out of 
Asia. However, those are not the only two choices. 

I have opposed involvement in Vietnam from 
the very beginning, from 1961 onward, not because 
I am opposed to the. involvement of the United 
States in Ásia but because I have always considered 
this particular involvement under these particular 
circumstances to be politically unprofitable and 
militarily preposterous. However, to argue against 


This was the last colonial war in which a 
Western power was fighting on the soil of 
Asia, and failing. 


a particular move on the Asian continent is not 
tantamount to arguing against the vital American 
interests in the maintenance, or, if need be, the 
restoration, of the balance of power in Asia. The 
United States has been aware of this interest and 
has put it into action; beginning with the open- 
door policy, through our opposition to Japanese 
imperialism, to the ill-conceived policy of peripheral 
military containment regarding China. 

Therefore, the ultimate and perhaps most fruitful 
lesson which can be drawn from the Vietnam ex- 
perience concerns the policy the United States 
ought to pursue in Asia, which ought to be neither 
piecemeal military intervention on the mainland 
nor disengagement altogether... .This, I think, is 
the real problem for the future. 


Chester Cooper: I have several points con- 
cerning intervention. 
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Many years ago I did an analysis of the concept 
of strategic importance, in an effort to try to come 
to grips with it. I discovered at that time. — and 
there were fewer such countries then than there 
are now — that you could find in the literature 
that reached high places in our government some 


fifty countries..that were designated as being of. 


vital or critical strategic importance to the United 
States, in one form or another, by one or another 
government agency. Depending upon what your 
criteria are, you can make a case that a lot -of 
countries all over the world are of critical strategic 
importance. But even if you wanted to intervene 
in every place judged critically important, you 
just could not do so. "Therefore, if you are going to 
base your decisions regarding intervention on the 
judgment of whether the area is critically important, 
you had better táke another look at the standards 
we used in measuring this whole concept of strategic 
importance and at some principal choices that have 
to be made. 

All standards for intervention are going to be 
very difficult to apply. But by the time you heed 
Jim Thomson’s caveats regarding what we should, 
do before we intervene, future U.S. intervention is 
made very unlikely. But I suspect that the world 
we are going to confront after Vietnam is going 
to be one thàt will be a very tough one for us to 
live in alone. 

If we can draw a lesson from Vietnam in terms 
of intervention, I suspect it is that the threshold 
wil be higher for future intervention — that the 
alarms will have to be louder and more traumatic, 
that the case for United States security being 
affected will have to be somewhat more convincing. 
I am not arguing whether we should intervene or 
not. I am suggesting the kind of standard likely to 
emerge after Vietnam, and life being what it is, 
this standard will have a life expectancy of only 
five years or so. 


James C. Thomson, Jr.: 1 thought Mr. Draper 
made a very useful point earlier in trying to put 
military intervention in a-separate category. He 
would place the beginning of our military inter- 
vention in Vietnam at about 1964-1965. I gather 
he feels that our intervention in Vietnam from 1954 
up through about 1961 was not military interven- 
tion. 

I would accept this distinction, except for what 
I would describe as the *'slippery-slope phenom- 
enon," which makes me deeply worried about 
economic aid and the like. It strikes me that in 
our reaction to situations of instability overseas 
there is a builtin progression from economic, 
technical, and internal security types of assistance 
to military intervention, when the initial non- 
military intervention doesn’t work. The‘ slippery- 
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slope phenomenon gets compounded by our great 
power sense of omnipotence and grandiosity. 


Edwin Reischauer: I wish we could get away 
from the word "intervention" to describe economic 
aid. This puts it very much in the wrong way. 
Intervention, to: my mind, does not build toward 
our long-range interests; it reflects only short-range 
interests, in terms of regimes that are there today 
or vote in the UN tomorrow, things of that sort. 
However, these are not ultimate interests on our 
part. ` 

We should view our role in economic aid in an 
entirely different way. We should not raise great 
hopes that we' can reconstruct other societies by 
giving economic aid or that we can construct 
democratic-leaning regimes and things of that sort. 
But we can contribute to institutional develop- 
ment and economic growth in ways that local 
people appreciate, and this in turn can contribute 
at least peripherally to these other objectives. 


Stanley Hoffmann: I am particularly glad to 
hear the remarks of Professor Reischauer in relation 
to economic aid. If we are not able to put marks 
on the famous continuum 'of policy and to dis- 
tinguish between providing plant seeds on the one 
hand, and intervention for political development, 
or military intervention, on the other, then I think 
we are really lost. 

If we consider that all this is interconnected, 
that the only choice we have is between buying 
a whole loaf or nothing at all, then American ' 


What worries me is a sense 
that we have not yet realized 
enough of what I call the 


foreignness of foreigners. 


Stimsonianism and New Dealism.are likely to be 
replaced by the neo-isolationism Mr. Reischauer 
and I are both worried about. To avoid this, one 
must have a new look at the world and a new 
look at what kind of interests the United States has. 

In some parts of the world I would call the 
interests we have noncompetitive, interests we 
share with practically all other nations. We have 
interests, as a rich, industrialized nation, in avoiding 
general chaos. Economic aid flows from such 
interests. If we are afraid of the slippery slope that 
Jim Thomson was talking about, then indeed we 
should try to master multilateral techniques of aid 
so as not to be tempted by the siren of involve- 


ment and intervention. But, we might be mature 
enough to know that economic aid is not necessarily 
a prelude to grandiose interventions to reshape the 
outside world. 

What worries me ultimately in listening to some 
of the discussion is a sense that we have not yet 
realized enough of what I call the foreignness of 
foreigners — that when one acts abroad, one is 
treading on mined ground. Mr. Reischauer and 
Mr. Fairbank have, I think, a tendency to believe 
that this is particularly true when we deal with 
Orientals. However, our dealings over the past 
twenty years with that famous Oriental General, 
De Gaulle, leads me to the conclusion that what is 
involved is a more general faith, or belief, that we 
can affect the will of others, whereas others really 
cannot affect our will. This is a very deep trait, 
one which we have to learn to modify. 


John McDermott: I am concerned with the 
rhetorical gap, wherein the words we use — the 
same words Messrs. Ellsberg and Thomson used 
within the government — make Professor Schles- 
inger happy, while their policy results kept Mr. 
Pool happy. 

The relevant distinction is not between political 
and military intervention but between coercive 
and noncoercive policies. . Very small political and 
economic coercions shape rapidly and imperceptibly 
into major coercion. The mainstream liberals are 
even more blind to this fact than the military brass 
and the national security bureaucracy. 

To reformulate, we should think of intervention 
as a large baloney. We should recognize that the 
trouble with the interventionist baloney is that 
when you start cutting off the left end — which 
you may call economic — you very, very shortly 
get up to the middle, and then to the right end — 
which is called military. And then you have no 
more baloney, which is where we are right now. 

This suggests a good operating rule for staying 
out of Dutch in the world: if we would not do it 
in the Netherlands, then we should not do it any- 
wherc else. 


Frances FitzGerald: I would adopt an even 
more stringent operating rule than Mr. McDermott. 
If we want to stay out of Dutch in the world, 
then we must be much more careful in the develop- 
ing states than in the Netherlands, because the 
Netherlands have the ability to say “no” to us and 
to usher us out. This is hardly the case in Vietnam. 

Our relationship there to our Vietnamese allies, 
despite enormous amounts of human contact, is 
basically unsatisfactory, primarily because it is 
unclear to the Vietnamese exactly what the nature 
of the relationship is. They do not or cannot see 
us exactly as colonialists, but on the other hand, 
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they cannot see us as equals either. There cannot 
be a bargaining relationship involved. 

Our dominant relationship with them is not 
exactly coercive — much as we may wish it were — 
because they refuse to be coerced by us. Instead 
of being our puppet, the Saigon government is 
rather more like a sort of tar baby. It has nothing 
to do anymore with its own people; it is now 
entirely concerned with managing what comes 
from the outside, with managing us. 

I would imagine this has been the case since 
the fall of the Diem regime, although I am not 
personally familiar with the period prior to 1966. 
Part of the reason why some people in Saigon today 
are mourning the fall of the Diem regime is that 
Diem had one crucial ability which all the sub- 
sequent leaders have lacked: the ability to say 


—. *no" to the United States. This is what made him 


a somewhat effective governor. 

What has happened in Vietnam since Diem is, 
curiously, totally reversed. In fighting us, the NLF 
and Hanoi have become much more like us than 
the government we support, and they will be able 
to respect us more in the end than the present 
Saigon government will, simply because they can 
see us as equals. There is an important relationship 
there. They see us as enemies, and that, of course, 
is a very clear and firm relationship. When the 
direct conflict is over, there is a possibility to form 
another sort of relationship with them; whereas 
there is no longer that possibility with anything 
we might call the government of Saigon. 

In terms of Professor Huntington's argument, 
my experience in Vietnam suggests the extreme 
caution one has to use in proceeding with any sort 
of political manipulation of anybody else, if only 
because one cannot tell what the extended ramifi- 
cations of one's acts will be. The effects you actually 
create are usually very different from the ones you 
expect. And, when one puts oneself into a situation, 
it becomes difficult to remain objective. 


Edwin Reischauer: I just want to put forth 
the rather old-fashioned point of view that the- 
human ‘mind does have power over baloney. 
This must reveal my humanist background — 
that I think we are not yet completely victims of 
machines and social scientists. Of course, I am 
talking in relation to tlie comments made by Mr. 
McDermott and not the usual baloney. I am not 
sure we have much control over that. 

Mr. McDermott has suggested that innocent 
aid-giving, the loan of seeds, for example, leads on 
and on into political intervention, into a Vietnam- 
type war, and_that this is inevitably- one big 
baloney — that once you have sliced part of it, 
you.go right down the whole thing. This isn't 
necessarily so at all. In this connection, you can 
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perfectly well conceptualize three baloneys, and. 


. probably more in many cases. You can have the 
strictly economic kind of baloney and the political 
baloney, as well as the military intervention 
baloney. These, in turn, might be composed of 
several little baloneys. You might have baloneys 
on training, advice, and things like that. 
. What I am trying to say is that we have a perfect 
; Boab lity of controlling many of these things if we 
|: just see the problem. The trouble is that we have 


‘not yet seen the problem. We have thought of. 


involvement as being an inevitable continuum, 

and so we have made it that. I think we are 

obviously moving toward a feeling that there isn't 
much balance of power at stake in most of Asia, 
and not many areas of strategic importance to us. 

In this regard, I am sorry Roger Hilsman is not 

here, but let me take as an example his fascinating 

chapter on Laos. He devotes one paragraph at the. 
beginning of the chapter to saying that Laos is 

a strategic place. He backs that up with a vague 

statement that one could build a. road through 

there which might affect something. He then goes 
on in the rest of the chapter to deal with what you 
can do about this strategic place. I believe we are 

"presently moving away from this kind of blind 

assumption of the importance of small countries. 

And we obviously are not left with just the choice 

` of complete interventionism or complete isolation- 

ism. I think most of us realize that there must be 
roads in between, and these are what we are 

‘trying to define. 

I think the word “isolationist” also is a bit 
. unfortunate because it has been used in so many 
'different ways. As Professor Morgenthau pointed 

. 'out, it has even been used to characterize anybody 

" - who had doubts about the Vietnam War. However, 

I think the way we have been using it here has 

- been quite different — to describe people who are 

really unconcerned about Asia and the other less 

developed .parts of the world. In the Chinese 
tradition of rectification of names — finding the 
right word for the right thing — I would suggest 
we use the -word “unconcerned” rather than 
"neo-isolationism" to describe this attitude. 


Eqbal Ahmad: I would like to. take off from 
where Professors Reischauer and Morgenthau have 
left us. It seems to me that the specter of neo- 


" isolationism has been bothering all of us for the: 


. last two days. It seems an unnecessary concern. 
‘Unnecessary, first of all, because neo-isolationism 
is probably as unlikely to come about today as 
is the hope of returning to the virtues of village 
life in many parts of the world. It is difficult to 
. conceive that Americans. will. become, given the 
present situation,. somehow -isolated from the rest 
of the world, and therefore we have to think in 
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terms of new forms óf relationships rather than in. 
terms of isolationism, even if some Tee like : to 
talk about it. 

First, it seems to me, the United States hàs been ' 


unable to grasp the force of nationalism in the 


third world, and insofar as it has been- grasped, 
the policies America has pursued have been: basi- 
cally antinationalist. It has been supporting rá- 
tionalist movements only during the phase of self- 
determination, but when nationalist movements 
have acquired social and radical content, the U.S. 

response has been negative. 

Social conflict is likely to occur and even sharpen 
in our part of the world in the coming decades. 
The United States's interest probably does not lie 
in influencing the outcome of these social conflicts. 
U.S. interest basically lies in confining these con- 
flicts within national and regional boundaries. 

Therefore, from this argument, I would argue 
that United States policy should lay greater stress 
on demiltarizing the third world. I think the 
United States should put as much stress on de- 
militarization of the third world as it puts on great 
power disarmament, perhaps more. The great 
powers should agree, if possible (and I think it 
will be possible), not to.supply heavy arms to the 
underdeveloped countries. The denial of such 


heavy arms might be the first and probably most 


important step in keeping these conflicts somewhat 
more confined, perhaps less destructive, and also 
away from big-power interferences. . The three 
great powers — I include China — can, in the 
meantime, maintain commitments to certain coun- 
tries to defend them against attack from other 
powers. After all, South Korea has a right to be 
defended if it so desires, and for that matter, so 


‘does India. 


Stanley Hoffmann: I agree entirely with Mr. 


. Ahmad's point, with one small exception, to which 
P P , 


I will come. 

On the whole we can TA at least intel- 
lectually, two kinds of interventions, one of which 
we have practiced with some proficiency over the 
years. This category has been what I would call 
negative interventions. We did not exactly know 
what we were for, but we did know what we were 
against. We intervened essentially against a threat, 


and we. have sometimes been quite successful — 


Guatemala, Iran, and what have you: As.for this. 


"category of interventions, I would argue that in — 


the future we at least ought to define more rigor- - 
ously what it js that so threatens us that we feel 
we have to intervene either by pone subversion 
or by military action. 

The second category is intervention to do some- . 
thing positively. Here again, a plea for modesty 
and limitation is in order. There are a few things 
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L " 








"a 
ez 
ber (Note: Mrs. Mary Pegram is a social worker in a It's everybody's river and it flows by luxury apartment 
— large metropolitan area, with an intimate knowledge of ^ buildings as well as slum dwellings. 
the problems of the central city. Her views concerning "There's nothing first class about any of it, for 


k the ways in which urban decay affects all of us follow:) ^ any of us. 


"If we can make our cities free of filth, free of the 
overwhelming problems that affect everyone, | believe 
we'd find a new spirit of pride and optimism in this 
country. And with that spirit, we'll all become first-class 
citizens, in every respect.99 


uve 66As a social worker, and a black woman, | feel the 
agonies of second-class citizenship very deeply. 
— Recently, | have come to feel that the conditions of our 
am : cities have made all people second-class citizens, 

— jn some respects. 
















RNS "| visit cities and walk through their streets, The future of our cities depends on what we do 
breathing air that's not fit for anyone to breathe; £4 now. Today. 
~ [ hear the constant rumble of traffic and feel its 2 P. | \ It’s a job that must rest primarily with 


% — vibrations in the soles of my feet; | see the 
-. grime caked on windows, walls, sidewalks, 
- and parked cars and shudder as | realize 
d —— that this dirt is going into our lungs; then 
I think that life in today’s cities is no 
| ~ picnic. . for anyone... black or white. 
= You'rea second- class citizen when you 
3 live like this. 


E "Passing any corner 
s. where people wait for 
3 public transportation, you 
s can see crowds. And 

; . they re not all black. 


government. But it's a job that also needs 
the help of business and labor and private 
citizens... white and non-white alike. 


As businessmen, we are dismayed 
at the economic consequences should 
we fail to heed this call to action. As 
men, we are appalled at 
the prospect of greater 
personal tragedy. 


What about you? 
Whoever you are, whatever 
you do, you, in your own 
way, can help. 


E ww “And | know that y r : 
- €verybody is afraid to walk ` or Suggestiofer pi 
Ehe streets after dark. about kinds of constructive 


action you can take, send 
for the free booklet, 
"Whose Crisis? ... Yours." 
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"| drive along the 
— roads near rivers and see 
d Ca all the stuff that floats on 
—— the water and smell the 


es. 
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NR. know we can 1 do, particularly in economic aid. 
= . . However, I am quite convinced, especially after 
listening to this discussion, that we cannot intervene 
= effectively to build up somebody else's political 
E: proces. Here we are dealing really with a com- 
E pletely different kind of baloney altogether. 

— Let me add that for any negative and positive 
interventions to be successful we generally need to 
meet the essential conditions set by Mort Halperin. 
l On the other hand, I agree with Mr. Cooper 
E, that there may be occasions when governments 
| can't sufficiently help themselves alone and still 
CER. _ should get American aid. But I would hope 
c that one lesson of the Vietnam War is that we will 
| never again interfere militarily or with a high 
F degree of political involvement on behalf of gov- 
— — — ernments that do not know how to defend them- 
— selves. If we have not learned this, then I really 


» . domt know what we have learned. 

. — — This does not mean that we are going to deal 
E » A with an easy world. Here is my point of disagree- 
n. ment with Mr. Ahmad. I entirely agree with his 
pe: principles, but if we settle for a world of great 


Exo. domestic turbulence and nationalism, as I think 
| we must, then there is a contradiction between 
— accepting nationalisms and  demilitarizing (or 
n denying weapons to) other nations, because they 

will insist on the right of sovereign states to have 
ah oo We should consider the kinds of troubles 
pem may have if we refuse to go along with them 
E while continuing to arm ourselves. 
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ER. = James €. Thomson, Jr.: Well, I have some 
|. A bits and pieces, but I do not have a closing benedic- 
ic Hm. «p 

"E 


c o My first bit relates to semantics. I wonder if 

|. ~ the purveyors of baloney in the room would mind 
if, to avoid unnecessary ambiguity, we shifted the 

| . . image to salami or liverwurst. 

|» . . With regard to the possibility of isolationism in 

Bs . today's world: Mr. Reischauer proposes the term 
— — **tynconcern," which I think is a very useful way 


E to put it. However, as my own policy prescription, 
A = “deactivism” or *disengagement," I think, would 
A be more appropriate; actually the phrase Louse is 


the Japanese term “Jow posture" — a “‘low-posture 
toreign policy." 


Nu Edwin Reischauer: I think everybody would 


Eo VA be for a low posture. 







E Lo m C. Thomson, Jr.: When I read papers 
|» like Mort Halperin's, I keep finding words like 
“America’s commitments," and passages to the 
effect that of course we cannot disregard our 
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TENER 
commitments. I would like to propose s asa partial | 
brake against future interventions not that we A 
disregard our commitments but rather that we 
more soberly and deftly try to re-examine, sort out, - E 
and selectively de-emphasize the accumulated com- —— — 
mitments that are the baggage each new Adminis- 3 ; 


"A 


tration inherits from its predecessors. P: 
In 1961 we gave ourselves little latitude in East | 

Asia, and in many other parts of the world, not — 
merely because of inherited commitments but, 3 E. 

regrettably, because of rather rigid interpretations _ : D 

of those commitments. The Secretary of State ES k i 

urged such rigidity. I would hope we could | “ee 

gradually revamp our understanding of certain — Nos d | 

commitments without selling our allies and friends — 

down the river or causing them undue alarm. E E 
This brings me to my final point. My hope, w 

of all of this tragedy, is that America will somehow 

be a chastened nation in the aftermath of Vietnam 

This is the first war wé have watched so closely — 

on television. This is a war about which we have . 


more volumes of printed literature than any previ- 3 


ous war. The record of our failure is available S 
to the general public as nevèr before. I hope we 
will go through a chastening period in which wes 
will be knocked out of our grandiosity — a period - 
in which we will see the self-righteous, illusory - 
quality of that vision of ourselves offered by the — - 
high Washington official who said that while other - E. 
nations have “‘interests,’’ the United States has | p 
**a sense of responsibility." Ee. 
I hope that we may also rid ourselves of PS p 
Mr. Schlesinger referred to as  Suimsoniagisqld : 
as well as the evangelical liberal tradition ove 
seas — a tradition represented here by our did ry 
tinguished colleague who aims to create ‘‘a wond 
in which the political systems of all states are — 
democratic and. pacifically oriented." It surprises - E E. 
me to still hear such grandiose objectives.proposed.. _ 
If Vietnam can result in a reduction of grandi- - F 
osity on our part, it should likewise result in a $ 
discovery that. we are, in one sense, quite similar — 
to everyone else — we have our own problems:. E 
look at our cities. But it should also make us dis- | E 
cover that in another sense we are also very unlike - E. 


others, and that in this highly diverse world there E 
are diverse routes to development. E 

My hopes are strengthened, I. might just add, ES 
by a conviction that at least some of the new 5 3 


generation of Americans emerging from our Me e 
and universities will continue to be activists and, | : 
hopefully, will become makers ‘of foreign policy a 

I do not think that these are people who will | 
permit us to remain on the closed track of the - 5 
cold-war era. A 






































n4 About Time by T. S. Matthews 
— | The Warmongers by Victor Lange 





by Joseph Epstein 
by Carter Harman 


by Martha Bacon 


Tus book is the first volume of 
E imes official history of itself — 
hich means that it was written, 

edited, lawyered, and anxiously 
verseen by a committee of Time- 
Es a product of the “‘group 
* ournalism" that Time invented, 

4 ied to deny, and finally got stuck 

with. 

It’s not a bad book, as books go 
b nowadays, and anyone who was at- 
tracted in his youth to Horatio 
Eur may even find it inspiring. 
| Ets written' in the readable, color- 
less clichés that pass for good journal- 
‘ism, a cut above the language of an 
annual company report that spells 
ei out to the stockholders in reassur- 
- ing baby talk; but, like a company 
E 'eport, it's guaranteed not to offend 
— anybody except the disgruntled few 
who know where some of the sup- 
1 E cse facts are buried. 

= Why did Time bother to publish 
de Well, it might prettify Time 
- Inc.s public image (you never can 
* ell or at least cover some warts 
ith beauty spots. And it was a 
Found piece of business for the pub- 
S Tisher, because Time Inc. has under- 
a) taken to buy enough copies to pay 
_ for the printing, and the book should 
Eau sell considerably more than 
. that. i sies think quite s a 3 a of 


Gorgeous George on the Links 


The Peripatetic Reviewer by Edward Wecks 
How Electronic Music Got That Way 


Action at Generation Gap by Dan Wakefield 
The Children's Trip to the Gallows 


Short Reviews: Records by Herbert Kupferberg 
Short Reviews: Books by Phocbe Adams 
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About Time 


by T. S. Matthews 


people would want to read it, hoping 


to find out something useful or re- 


vealing about that dream of success 
that drives every red-blooded Amer- 
ican boy; or to reassure themselves 
that even if the American God is 
no longer visibly in the American 
heaven, at least the American snail 
is still firmly on the American thorn. 

Something that costs a nickel to 
make and will sell for a dime, and 


Time Inc.: The Intimate 
History of a Great Publishing 
Enterprise, 1923-1941 


by Robert T. Elson 
edited by Duncan Norton-Taylor 
. (Atheneum, $10.00) 





is habit-forming: this ideal formula 
for a successful business applies to 
Time as well as to U.S. Steel, al- 
though the margin of profit is con- 
siderably smaller, and consumer 
habits have to be trained and en- 
couraged by sales campaigns. Jour- 
nalism, for all its fancy talk, is 
fundamentally a business. Even 
C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guar- 
dian admitted that a newspaper has 
to make money before it can be an 
effective preacher. 

And this book is primarily the 
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story of how a little magazine called 
Time became a big business called 
Time Inc. The inevitable hero, who .. 
looms Algeresquely large in ue 
pages, is Henry Robinson Luce. | 
was only the co-founder of Time, ig | 
in the begetting of Fortune, Life, Sports — 
Illustrated, and so on, though he had 
scads of advisers and helpers, he 
took the sole responsibility, got os 
credit, and kept thé control. .— 
Luce. was a shrewd binadan 1 
who had the gumption (some say it - 2 
was luck, but surely mere luck | 
wouldn’t have stayed with him so 
Jong) to surround himself with other > 
shrewd and more specialized busi- 
nessmen, almost all of whom re- $ 
garded him as a genius, or at any 
rate as a man occasionally inspired. 
Was it because his interests were 
wider, his curiosity more far-ranging, 
his ambition more sleepless than 
theirs? -He could “ideate”? (as they — 
used to say on Madison Avenue) at - 
greater speed and frequency tl an 
they could, and some of his ideating 3 
turned into profitable ideas. Also 
he owned a controlling interest in 
the company; he was not only the 3 






i 





boss but the owner. 

*[Luce] . . . was reluctant to H 
proclaim himself ‘the proprietor, a i 
term which his associates gue used | 
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The same thing that’s wrong with 
the book: it’s an ad that’s partly 
true and essentially false. Every 
now and then, on occasions when it 


M seemed necessary or good to him, 
- Luce did proclaim himself the boss, 
. the rover who was never dead on 


anybody, who could (and would, if 
he felt he had to) fire any of his 
“associates” out of hand. He never, 
so far as I know, admitted out loud 


| that his boss-ship was backed by the 









pi: 


¥ “colleagues” ) felt the 
yeqHame way Eu Mmm. 





P 


— he would die for, Scott's 
E. name would come last. 
AA lot of Luce's “asso- 


overpowering fact that in effect he 
also owned the company, but he 
didn't need to: everyone knew it. 


It is quite true that he was often 
called ‘‘the proprietor" behind his 


back — but *5in affection”? 
One of the writers on the Man- 


chester Guardian, recalling his old 
— editor, C. P. Scott, who was appar- 
 ently an even colder 


E | proposition than Luce, 


said that in a list of men 


 ciates" (the invariable 
euphemisms in this 
book are ‘‘associates’”’ or 


ome of the compara- 
tively few who had per- 
sonal dealings with him 
Spay a sort of fond- 
ness for him which was 
. hard to explain but im- 
— possible to deny. As 
a tycoon he was fre- 
quently a terror, but as 
a person there was, 

sometimes, something that was sin- 


P S gulacly touching about him. 
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Yes, Time Inc. is first and foremost 
a business (part of the entertainment 


— business, I always thought); and 
= what's wrong with that? Only that 
| it pretends — just as this book does 


. — to be what it isn’t: a missionary 
- endeavor, “one of the ennobling and 


a writer, used to describe writing. 
The book tries to palm itself off as 


er ta 


“its no ‘ek ing. ‘It’s the success 


| .— directive trades," as Struthers Burt, 
E 
b 





story of “a Great Publishing Enter- 
— prise" as told by itself, from $86,000 


( borrowed (1923) to $45 million 





>æ 
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earned (1941). The only people in 
the story who don’t lie dead on the 


page’ ‘are Hadden and Luce: they’re 


. allowed to talk enough to make 
Se of themselyes, though not 
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D hu nan’ Bei gs. "Puce 
lasted much longer and did much 
more than Hadden, so his silhouette 
dominates the scene. 

Of the minor characters, we get 
only occasional and sometimes tan- 
talizing glimpses: Eric Hodgins, the 
only wit Time Inc. has produced; 
Manfred Gottfried, the solid, skepti- 
cal yeoman of the guard; Charles 
Stillman, the tongue-tied financial 
genius who would have made a great 
Secretary of the Treasury. But these 
and all the rest are Lilliputians to 
Luce's Gulliver. 

Any shading or perspective in this 
conventionalized portrait of Luce 
seems accidental; still, between the 
lines some significant highlights do 
sometimes appear, and even an 
occasional revealingly colored blurt. 
Here's the ten-year-old Luce, writ- 
ing home from his school in China: 
*[ am going to get in- 
to the fourth form. I 
do not care if I die for 
it. I must get inside. I 
must. I will. And God 
has, is, and will help 
me. Just take my 100% 
in Algebra. It was all 
God." "Throughout his 
life he was determined 
to get there, and also 
determined that God 
should damn well be on 
his side. That was the 
sort of cockeyed convic- 
tion that made him the 
essential ingredient in 
Time Inc.’s formula for 
success. Both Hadden 
and Luce, the two whiz 
kids from Yale who 
started Time, were conservatives from 
birth. They were uneasy partners 
from the beginning, and if Hadden 
hadn’t died at the age of thirty-one, 
most people who knew them think 
they would have split up, and then 
there might never have been a ‘Time 
Inc. to write about. They never 
wanted to lead a revolution but to 
capture the Establishment. Or at any 
rate Luce did. We'll never know what 
Hadden really wanted — except to 
compete with Luce. It was Hadden 
who got Time off the ground by the 
yowlings and somersaults of the 
notorious ‘‘7ime style," an effective 
advertisement which soon became 
ridiculous and whose embarrassing 
memory clung to Times coattails 
for years. This kind of thing: “A 
ghastly ghoul prowled around a 
cemetery not far from Paris. Into 


loudly, how often, can you say the | 


December Renee. ; 
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(Each month in this space we ask our | 
editors to tell the world about some of our | 
recent books) E. 
IE 
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If it is the publisher's job (1) to © 
pick the right books and (2) to get - 
them to the right readers, he must | 


sometimes be nonplussed by the prob- | de 
lem of describing the undescribable. f~ 


It is easy to say of a nonfiction work | 
that it is the last word, say, on the — i 
sex life of the earthworm but there is | 


only one thing to be said about iid k 


scary narrative fiction: Read it. How — 
same thing? 


Over the last 30 years Geoffrey 
Household has written more chante 
his share of such novels (Rogue Mun B 
Watcher in the Shadows). 'Though his | 
publishers have often shouted, “Read — J B. 
it," only sometimes have hundreds of | | 
thousands of readers chimed in. Now, | 


with the publication of his new novel, {| 


a narrative of primeval terror, the | 


chorus is swelling again. 


DANCE OF THE DWARFS (be- - i 
lieve us or not) is Geoffrey House- - 
hold’s finest novel and undoubtedly | 
his most terrifying. The first editor 


TS 
3 a 


to read the manuscript passed it on lc 
d 
advise you not to read it after dark." | | 


er 


to the second with the remark, 





It was good advice, advice which we 
are passing on to the public. Do not, - 
dear reader, pick up Dance of the | 
Dwarfs after dark. But read it. 


DANCE OF THE DWARFS | 


A 





by Geoffrey Household — a 
- "d 5 

$5.95 at your bookstore 3 
LITTLE, BROWN | 

| EA 












































Lv e ne fer wrote like that. And 
| he w as always putting pencil to 
| paper " most of it was memos for 
ps ‘ey es only," but sometimes he wrote 
j r publication. The prospectus for 
L Life which he wrote or is credited 
witk 1 writing shows what a hell of an 
nspirational advertising copywriter 
he would have made: ‘To see life; 
A see the world; to eyewitness great 
events; to watch the faces of the poor 
: and the gestures of the proud; to see 
str ange things — machines, armies, 
multitudes, shadows in the jungle 
and on the moon; to see man’s work 
- — his paintings, towers and dis- 
E to see things thousands of 
iles away, things hidden behind 
]s and within rooms, things dan- 
* erous to come to; the women that 
3j love and many children; to see 
a Fad to take pleasure in seeing; to 
sec and be amazed; to see and be 
| instructed. pus 


E- 


a later years, when he got to be 
3 all too frequent speechifier, he 
de E a lolloping evangelical 
iner (‘‘There is today great need 
Brent argument"), full of sena- 
ial pleonasms like ‘“‘must and 
L" *in and through and with." 
M - Though this book bears the ear- 
| marks of having been committed by 
à committee, here and there some- 
thing slips past the censor, with the 
— effect of a quick wink from a dead- 
- pan face: “From time to time [Luce] 
pade some efforts to free his col- 
Ek agues from a sense of dependence 
jon him, yet at the same time he was 
reluctant to yield an iota of personal 
"authority. " Or a quote from Luce 
2 eel: “Free speech in confidence is 
essential to group journalism.” 
Tt is never suggested in this book 
Pu t Luce was as devious an adminis- 
t rator as FDR himself, nor that he 
was frequently a poor judge of men; 
but here is his written opinion of 
ET aird Goldsborough, the foreign- 
. news editor of Time who was famous 
| * or his twistiness and prejudice: 
Jne word as to Goldsborough. 
His is a unique mind . . . whose 
x iqueness amounts almost to ge- 
nius, and which respects Truth.” 
Goldsborough, after being even- 
Eu eased out of his job and then 
. out of Time Inc., jumped from his 
. office window — the second Time 


E. 
wi 


Inc. suicide reported in this volume. 


p There will be several more to report 
Be dn volume Aes. 
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filled me in on some small. ets l- 
hadn't known about; for example, 
that James Thurber wrote a piece 
(unsigned) for Fortune on New York 
City during the Depression. That 
Luce moved Time to Cleveland while 
Hadden was abroad, and that 
Hadden moved Time back to New 
York while Luce was abroad. That 
Ralph Ingersoll offered me a re- 
starting salary of $10,000. (I thought 
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E that must have gone into this. 
book, I feel faint. Nevertheless, - js 
while it’s not à bad book as books . 
go nowadays, it is not a good book 
either. It will partly satisfy some — 
readers’ curiosity. It had better 
not reassure them, however — un- 
less they can really believe that | 
business success is the same thing 
as salvation. Millions of Americans 
do try to believe that, I know. | 


The Warmongers 


by Victor Lange 


Mr. Manchester has done it again: 
his history of the Krupp Empire, 
begun before he was asked to under- 
take the biography of President Ken- 
nedy, is a most fascinating account 
of an immense spectacle of power, 
of the nearly incomprehensible di- 
mensions of human aspirations and 


‘failings, of noble and evil ambitions, 


and of the interplay of private cun- 
ning and the awesome turns of his- 
tory. 

It 1s difficult to imagine a more 
meticulously documented, a more 
melodramatic, and a more seductive 
performance by a journalist who is 
at once relentless in his determina- 


zo 

But Mr. Manchester is a journalist - E 
of infinitely greater pretensions; what . 
he offers us in nearly a thousand — 
pages is a symphonie found from s 
which it is difficult to escape, w 
has one insistent melody, and whichis 
displays a vast array of facts, of 
splendid tableaus, of blunty drawn 
portraits, of enveloping Lyrics 
moods, of ominous moments of 
suspense, and of sudden shocks. of 
calculated vulgarity. py 
He begins and ends with ex- 
traordinary visions of the primeval 
setting of the Krupp epic: the Her- 
cynian forest east. of the 
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dark, solid, and terrifying, the tribal. 





'tion to detail every available piece 


of evidence and obsessed with a 
fanatic will to draw us into a Wag- 
nerian world of mythical amorality. 

The saga of the Krupps has been 
told before, once during the Second 
World War, at the height of the 
family’s fortunes, by W. Berdrow, 
and again in 1960 by both Norbert 
Mühlen and Gordon Young, when 
the defeat of Germany and the al- 
most total destruction of Krupp 
seemed mere temporary setbacks. 


A ume ^ > ~ $ 


laws of pitiless Teutons, the xorld 3 in 
which, .to quote Mr. Manchester 

‘the Volk confided to one another as - 

the flames whispered low and. He 

tortured shadows grew; werewolves 5 
crouched beneath the writhing tree- T 
tops, trolls and warlocks feasted on - 
serpents’ hearts, women transformed | 
themselves into slimy beasts and | 
coupled with their own brothers.” | 
Here were. born “the morbid | 
themes that Haye tormented La 
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orgy, the deam Wish, the "as ciadon t 
with the grotesque, the emotional 
convulsion, the exultation in. 
*overweening pride . . . and awful 
vengeance.’ ^ 

From this murky terrain we are 


easily transported to the beginnings 


of the Krupp fortunes in the sixteenth 
century, through the Thirty Years 
War, to the nineteenth century and 
the accretion of power in the hands 
of Friedrich ‘Krupp, the founder 
of the Krupp Works and of a 
dynasty unbroken until recently. 
It was Friedrich's son Alfred, the 
Kanonenkónig, who made the firm 
the biggest steelworks in the world, 
who established a complex net- 
work of interdependent industrial 
enterprises, who replaced the bronze 
material of cannon barrels with 
Krupp steel, and who was un- 
doubtedly indispensable to the 
military and political success of the 


The Arms of Krupp, 1587-1968 


by William Manchester 
(Little, Brown, $12.50) 





emerging Reich. Mr. Manchester’s 
account of this remarkable figure 
receives the full play of his orches- 
tral skill; Alfred is shrewd, devious, 
obsequious, cruel, scheming, and 
suspicious of foreigners but eager to 
supply them with superior weapons. 
His death in 1887 Manchester re- 
lates, as he does other moments of 
supreme pathos, with a Balzacian 
eye for the ominous gesture: “There 
was a sudden spasm; he stiffened and 
then went slack, and as his lifeless 
hand opened a two-inch pencil fell 
to the marble floor." Alfred Krupp 
had armed forty-six nations —a 
“noble gentleman," it was said, 
*who was an example of that pa- 
triotism which considers no sacrifice 
for the Fatherland too great." 

His son Fritz was the most suc- 
cessful, baffling, charming, repulsive, 
and enigmatic of the Krupps: his 
homosexual escapades were the scan- 
dal of 1889; the Fall Krupp offers 
Mr. Manchester a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a detailed, well-docu- 
mented, and titillating exposé of the 
Byzantine corruption of the German 
aristocratic establishment.  Fritz's 
death, presumably a suicide, left 
the steel empire in the hands of a 
“leggy child named Bertha"; the 
firm was transformed into a public | 
corporation almost wholly owned by 
Bertha, and in 1906, to use n 
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WE NEVER HAVE TO GO TOO FAR ^ 
to get our Christmas tree. The woods around -— 
bici Daniel's Hollow are filled fg 
with them. We hope that you 


-À CHARCOAL | 
won't have to go to too much 


24 MELLOWED 


trouble getting ready for the Ó ; 
holidays either. So you can DROP 
sit back and truly enjoy thís Ó | 

BY DROP — 


happiest of all seasons. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE O 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 














































;usta gana von Bohlen und 
ach, who remained the head of 
lC | igantic concern throughout the 
proud and ignominious decades of 
he DE irst World War, the Weimar 
R B bc. and the Hitler regime 
intil his son Alfried was appointed 
3 tief director in 1942. 

E RC 

lhe history of this half century 
s the grandest and most colorful 
rt of Mr. Manchester's design. 
as its pattern becomes more in- 
ate, its play of human and in- 
haan forces more terrifying and 
sive, as the monstrous story of 
pp’s complicity in the Nazi war 
is unraveled we weary a little of 
Manchester's increasingly hys- 
ical tone. His resolve to mount 
| more and more operatic tussle 
etween the vile heritage of Teutonic 
ilt and the fumbling American 
forts to mete out an adequate pun- 
Bi nent deprives this part of his 
k of historical objectivity. The 
Ks unt and taciturn figure of Alfried, 
he ppa of the effective managers of 
firm, stalks through the final 
| three hundred pages first as a servile 
ir istrument of the Nazis, then as the 
p. erator of fifty-five slave labor and 
concentration camps supplying some 
» 000 foreign workers, and even- 
tuz ually as the evasive defendant be- 
ore the Nuremberg court who is 
| convicted and all too soon released 
fr 'om Landsberg Prison. His pardon 
ir 1 1951 was, in Mr. Manchester's 
implacable view, the incomprehen- 


"ag 


sib le act of Mr. John McCloy, whose 
“in ntegrity is here ceremoniously as- 
2s sured, but whose action seems to 
ir. Manchester to have been 
slumsy” and "illegal," and whose 
d e retul explanations of his reasons 
f 5 an act of such momentous con- 
uence he dismisses as worthless" 
d d “fatally flawed." When he 
“handed John J. McCloy an audit 
| of discrepancies between his 1951 
Statements and the Nuremberg tran- 
JScript," Mr. Manchester was shocked 
to be told that, as a political de- 
ision that had to be made at the 
in the light of larger American 
p ions it might as well be 
thought of as “ancient history.” 
It is in this part of Mr. Manches- 
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] r rs narrative — which moves on 
wiftly and with increasing contempt 


| (fa ' the declining family, to the dis- 


E solution of the firm. only a yeas. or 
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monstrable factual mistakes nor the 
ludicrous melodramatic style nor, 
indeed, his distasteful journalistic 
vulgarities need perhaps be regarded 
too seriously in a book that under- 
takes to tell a story of truly ex- 
travagant dimensions. What Mr. 
Manchester lacks is an adequate con- 
ception of the fundamentally ugly 
and paradoxical nature of power; 
the view he offers of men and events, 
and of motives and decisions, is 
simplistic in the extreme. As a 
journalist he assumes the self-assured 


Gorgeous George on the Links — | 
by Joseph Epstein 


Unto George Ames Plimpton has 
been entrusted a large share of the 
fantasy life of the majority of the 
American. male population. I speak 
of sport; it has become his sacred 
duty to act out the sports fantasies 
of the rest of us. It is an awesome 
responsibility to place in anyone's 
hands, yet in whose better than those 
of that nice young man Mr. Plimp- 
ton? Adored by Miss Marianne 


The Bogey Man 


by George Plimpton 
(Harper & Row, $5.95) 





Moore, approved by Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis, invited by Mr. 
Truman Capote — Mr. Plimpton 
has an extraordinary supply of a 
boyish, New Frontier kind of charm. 
To take the measure of this charm 
one must imagine the late Lucius 
Beebe coming out with an endorse- 
ment for Big Boy hamburgers, a 
book like Making It written by Andy 
Hardy, and Henry Aldrich living 
in Newport, Rhode Island. ‘Thus 
Mr. Plimpton: he's beautiful! he's 
socially acceptable! he's the editor 
of the Paris Review! 

As if all this weren't enough, Mr. 
Plimpton has still another good thing 
going. He has taken a fragile, 
rather dubious publishing idea and 
turned it into what for any other 
man would be a full career. The 
idea is precisely this: Mr. Plimpton 
arranges the enactment t of delectable 
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CI ý e un pl. : 
total power. . He pretends s to be i 
shocked at the notion that in powe s 
of this magnitude the matter-of-fact 
calculations of a tremendous politi- - = 
cal, military, and business structure - 
should go hand in hand with ap- — 
palling human failures. Absorbing 
and lively, macabre and grotesque | 
though this epic of a dynasty may be, 
it provides, with all its abundance of 
picturesque incident, less the ma- - 
terials and insights for an adequate 
understanding of à unique constella- 
tion of power than the scenario fora - 
Hollywood spectacular. us 
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sports fantasies, such as- even yoi 
and I have carried around in our 
heads since we were kids, into which? 
he inserts himself as a participant. 
In Out of My League, for example, — 
he pitched to a lineup all-s ES £ 
baseball players; in ai Lion "a | 
reported to the Detroit Lions' train- ra 
ing camp as a rookie quarterback; $ 
on another occasion he stepped int o | 
the ring with the great Archie 
Moore. The twist, as readers of h ; 
books will by now know, is that 
these fantasies inevitably backfire ent i 
him, for in reality Mr. Plimpton is a 
pretty lousy athlete, again even as _ 
you and I. The all-stars slap hell. S 
out of his pitching, the Lions ru 
crash him to the ground, and Archie - 
Moore playfully clobbers him. Mr. p. 
Plimpton’s readers are supposed to 
— and, I take it, usually do — come E 
away froi these little excursions 
with expanded admiration for the 
professional athletes involved | and d 
with humorous sympathy. for Mr. . 
Plimpton, who, in a neat reversal | | 
Stephen  Potter's concepti tion 
gamesmanship, may be sai LIO" 
away with it while making an abso- — 
lute plonk of himself. In a cot an 
where masculine maturity generally ~ 
comes with the realization that one 
will never live to pitch in a World- 
Series game — and for most of us 
this realization arrives, I suspect, 
only on our deathbeds — Mr. | 
Plimpton has hit. a best-seller for- 
mula. ; Mv Cop ME 


In The Bogey Man Mr. ee 
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THE DAY OF ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE 
John G. Fuller 


One August night in 1951 the small French 
town of Pont-St. Esprit suddenly went mad. 
In a fascinating scientific detective story, 


the bestselling author of Incident at Exeter 


probes the bizarre tragedy—its cause and 
consequences. $5.95 


VIENNA, MY VIENNA 
Joseph Wechsberg 


Photographs by Werner Forman 


A man will tire of many women—but not of 
the city he loves. Here New Yorker writer 
Wechsberg delights in “his” Vienna, her art, 
her music, her history. And tells all about 
the “Viennese character.” $14.95 


THE UNGENTLEMANLY ART 
A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL CARTOONS 


Stephen Hess and Milton Kaplan 


From the 1740s right up to the Johnson Ad- 
ministration—from Ben Franklin to Feiffer 
and Herblock—over 300 political cartoons 
make American political fads and foibles 
come alive. $12.50 until Dec. 31, 1968 

$14.95 thereafter 
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HOW WE LIVE 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE 
IN CONTEMPORY FICTION 


An anthology edited by 
Penney Chapin Hills and L. Rust Hills 


“The biggest and, I am tempted to say, the 
best existing collection of strictly contem- 
porary American fiction. A comprehensive 
picture of American life as presented by 
American authors.” — MALCOLM COWLEY 

$12.50 

FORD: THE DUST AND THE GLORY 
A RACING HISTORY 
Leo Levine 


Color and excitement, decision and danger, 
spectacle and speed—the history of Ford in 
racing: stock cars, Formula One, drag, 
sports cars. The men, the machines, the 
company that put America on wheels—and 
made racing history. 400 photos. $12.50 


SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT 
THE PERSONAL CHOICES 
OF AMERICA’S FOLK SINGERS 


Edited by Milton Okun 


Bob Dylan, Joan Baez, Simon & Garfunkel, 
Mahalia Jackson—57 top American folk 
artists present the words and music to their 
personal favorites. Features new, complete 
piano arrangements plus guitar chords and 
photos of the singers. $8.95 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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long. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
a Pli impton, bankrolled by Sports Illus- 
| trated, enters himself in a number of 
! a pro am tournaments in California 
and that the usual disasters occur: 
Ehe shoots terribly, is humiliated on 
p reral occasions, and what awe his 
readers had for professional golfers 
| wi l, by book's end, no doubt be in- 
tensified. What is, I think, of some 
interest is that which Is implicit in 
E Th. Bogey Man about the current 
‘status of the adulation of athletes 
- and athletics in America. Twenty, 
even ten, years ago, I do not believe 
iz yone would have bothered 

E tc have written such a 
book, let alone a mem- 
ber of the cognoscenti 
erati like George 
E. Sports, 
like the movies, are 
“probably better 
Ethan ever. Not 
: only are there 
“more of them, but 
E. leith a few ob- 
oe exceptions, 
such as boxing — the 
q quality of play is every- 
where higher. Yet some- 
= ing somewhere along the line 

: eems to have gone wrong. The 
old tingle, the old fantasy-making 
power, seems to have been drained 
‘out. The going cliché blames it 
- on the corporatization of athletics, 


_the fact that almost all sports 
_ have gone Big Business. But I 
"doubt this explains it. When after 


E all hasn't sports been Big Business 
_ — they were talking about a million- 
Biollar gate for the Dempsey- T unney 
_ fight back in the ?20s — and in a 
- world i in which a great many people 
“are overpaid, why shouldn’t athletes 
get theirs? No, what seems to me to 
have changed are the athletes — or, 

- more precisely, our relationship to 
E: them. 
_ The fact is, we have come to know 
P too damn Docs about them. Like 
m mythical figures, athletes require 
Fa certain distancing from their ad- 
- mirers. Take away that distance and 
we see them for what they are: 

- pretty much like the rest of us, ex- 
T cept, perhaps because less is required 
- of them in the way of mother wit to 
Peet on in the great world, generally 
a little duller. This, inevitably, is 
dismaying. Years ago it was fairly 
E evident that neither Joe Louis nor 
. Joe DiMaggio was a suitable com- 












of the e book need not rad us. | very 











the question. ome their intelligence - 
and personality was not a pressing 
one. What chiefly counted was the 
power of the one man and the physi- 
cal elegance of the other. With the 
klieg lights of personal publicity 
glaring with an ever increasing in- 
tensity, such purely athletic qualities 
count for less than they once did. 

In brief, athletes have become 
subject, as never before, to the cult 
of personality. The overall result 
has been to diminish them. Without 
his consciously intending it so, this, 
surely, is the effect of Mr. Plimpton’s 
book. There is a certain irony here, 
for no one is a more en- 

thusiastic fan than he, 
no one’s admiration 

for the profession- 
al athlete is less 
bounded. ‘The 
problem re- 
volves around 

Mr. Plimpton’s 

approach to his 

subject, He 
comes on wide- 
eyed and innocent. 
“Lord,” he exclaims, 
while in the middle of 
one of the scores of anec- 
dotes with which his book is so 
heavily padded, ‘“‘what did he do?" 

In part, Mr. Plimpton's problem 
has to do with the game of golf, 
which is intrinsically one of the 
dullest devised by man. Apart from 
the fact that it is the game that has 
long held General Eisenhower in 
thrall, one of the measures for de- 
termining its dullness is money: take 
the element of money out of golf and 
what you have left is a spoiled walk. 
In the greatest of tournaments, what 
is of interest is not whether a player 
can stroke the little white ball six 
feet and into the cup, but whether 
he can do so under the pressure of 
knowing that twenty-five grand rides 
on the shot. So inherently boring is 
the game, so heavily dependent is 
it on artificially induced competition, 
that even the best, most companion- 
able of friends seem unable to get 
around a golf course without the aid 
of side bets to hyp-up the action. 

Another infallible measure of the 
dullness of a sport is the amount 
of trivia, the sheer tonnage of super- 
fluous information, that attaches to 
it and becomes as relevant to its 
fans as the Thirty-nine Articles are 
to the Church of England. Here, of 
course, golf is unsurpassed. As a 
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Ps. Plimpt d isa PT ucydi. i 
(AD a veritable Dante an ae 
“What's the widest shoe you've. 
seen come along?" he asks a man - 
who keeps records of the equipment 
golfers use. (Ed “Porky” Olivers — 
nine triple E's) *:*What about 
Hogan?' I asked. ‘What number 
ball does he use? " (A Titleist 4, as 
it turns out.) And of an official 
PGA scorer, he inquires, *. . . what 
was the highest score he could re- 
member posting for a single hole?" 
(Dave Hills 108.) 

At one point, Mr. Plimpton asks — 
Jack Nicklaus, the one player on the 
professional tour who consistently 
rivals Palmer, “How much ribbing 
goes on when you play with Arnold . 
Palmer?" Here, alas, is the reply: | 


“Not too much,” Nicklaus said. “Oh, 
we kid around a bit. Arnie'll come in 
with a 75 and [ll say, ‘Gee, where'd 
you get all those birdies? Or when I 
come in he'll say, ‘Nice round. 
Whatd you shoot? — in that order. - 
We give nicknames to the girls in the - 
gallery sometimes. We found a great 

one in Paris — ‘Blackie’ we called her 

— and she turned out to be the dapgh: 

ter of a four-star general." 


Elsewhere in The Bogey Man Mr. - 
Plimpton stakes out the claim that 
the golfer is a lonely, indeed a tragic, 
figure. With the above snippet ap 
dialogue in mind, it would appear — 
that the tragedy it most closely re- | 
sembles is Of Mice and Men, with - 
poor Nicklaus in the role of Lenny. 
An interesting sidelight to all this 
is that most of the professional golf- — 
ers Mr. Plimpton encountered went 
along nicely with his plans for this 
book — loading him up with anec- 
dotes, filling him in on the gritty 
details of the pro tour, answering . 
any questions he posed, no matter | 
how obtuse or irrelevant. Do they 
realize, one wonders, that this is the — 
quickest way to use up one of their | 
most important assets — their fast 
receding status as mythical figures? a 
The Bogey Man, by the way, is not. 
Mr. Plimpton’s first attempt to write 
about golf. Five or six years ago, - 
he tells us, he played a round with ~ 
Sam Snead, out of which he hoped 
to get an article. Snead took fifty 
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bucks off him in a side bet, offered 
him no conversation, and he came 
away without a paragraph. Later, 
he tried to arrange a similar match 
with Ben Hogan, who politely — 
but irrevocably — turned him down. 
There, I would say, are two real pros. | 
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THE MAN FROM NEW YORK: John Quinn 
and His Friends. By B. L. REID. “By the 
time he died, in 1924... John Quinn had 
become the twentieth century’s most im- 
portant patron of living literature and art,” 
wrote Aline B. Saarinen about the subject 
of this lively biography. Based on Quinn’s 
large and rich correspondence, the volume 
abounds in intimate views of the literary 
and artistic world of the early years of 
this century. 16 pages of halftones. $12.50 


EKISTICS: An Introduction to the Science 
of Human Settlements. By CONSTANTINOS 
A. Doxiapis. “The author is the celebrated 
Greek architect and urban planner whose 
revolutionary ideas for new human settle- 
ments . . . are being debated around the 
world. In this magnum opus he outlines 
his theories with cogency and logic. . . . 
Promises to become a landmark in its 
field."— JoHN BARKHAM, Saturday Review 
Syndicate. 500 illustrations. 812" x 11” 
format. $35.00 


LAND OF MANY FRONTIERS: A History of 
the American Southwest. By ODIE B. 
FAULK. "Putting the story of four cen- 
turies-plus into less than that many hun- 
dred pages is a four de force — making 
that story readable and interpretive is an 
even greater accomplishment." — JoHN 
FRANCIS BANNON, S.J., Saint Louis Univer- 
sity. 5 maps. $7.50 


ISRAEL. By ELIAN-J. FiNBERT. Translated 
by PATRICK EvANS. With the aid of more 
than 150 photographic plates, this volume 
in the Le Monde en.Images series vividly 
evokes both the dynamic new nation — 
and the glorious past. $10.00 


MERRILL JENSEN 


MCN e s n DARA 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION: A History 
of the American Revolution, 1763-1776. 
By MERRILL JENSEN. "The most compre- 
hensive single volume yet published on 
the coming of the American Revolution." 
— Jack P. GREENE, The Johns Hopkins 
University $13.50 


THE WAR TO END ALL WARS: The Ameri- 
can Military Experience in World War I. 
By EpwanD M. CoFFMAN. "First-rate . . . 
He has caught the feel of the fighting and 
has added valuable sections on such topics 
as the workings of the draft, the contribu- 
tions of the Negro soldier, problems of 
training and the organization of supply." 
— Forrest C. PoGue, George C. Marshall 
Research Foundation. 8 pages of half- 
tones, 6 line maps. $9.75 


THE ART AND POLITICS OF THOMAS NAST. 
By MORTON KELLER. Done with “expert 
knowledge and literary skill.... A volume 
that general readers will find fascinating, 
and that will be of permanent value to 
all students of the history and economics 
of the period from 1860-1885." — ALLAN 
Nevins. 245 illustrations. 81⁄8" x 12" -for- 
mat. $12.50 


ATTACK ON QUEBEC: The American Inva- 
sion of Canada, 1775. By HARRISON BIRD. 
"Harrison Bird has a very real talent for 
bringing the scenes of history to life. At 
the same time his work is accurate and 
reliable, and this results in that rare com- 
bination, a history book that is both en- 
tertaining and instructive."— HAROLD L. 
PETERSON, Company of Military Histo- 
rians. 3 maps, 4 pages of halftones. $6.50 


At better bookstores 


GEORGE ELIOT: A Biography. By GORDON 
S. HAIGHT. “The life story and the central 
personality are so interesting that his de- 


tailed and factual presentation absorbs the — 
reader's attention. The book is the fruit of | 

many years of devoted research and con- ` 
sequently of intimate knowledge of George - 


Eliot and of the age she lived in. It is also 


manifestly the fruit of deep imaginative - 


sympathy."— The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 12 halftones. 


SICILY. By PIERRE SEBILLEAU. The many 
contrasting aspects of Sicily's landscape 
and people appear in the magnificent pho- 
tographs and descriptive text of this no- 
table addition to the Beaux Pays series. 
The emphasis in this volume is upon 
Sicily's beaches and gardens, its wonder- 
ful works of art and architecture. 170 
plates. $10.00 


STARLIGHT AND STORM: The Ascent of Six 
Great North Faces of the Alps. By GASTON 


$12.50 — 





RÉBUFFAT, translated by WILFRID NOYCE - 


and THE Rr. HON. Lord HuNT. In relating 


his early career in climbing, the superbly — 


articulate mountaineer once again does 

for climbing what Saint-Exupéry did for 

flying. 43 plates. 61⁄6" x 814" format. 
$7.00 


ATLANTIC CRUISE IN WANDERER Ill. By 
Eric C. Hiscock. Although Eric Hiscock 
and his wife, Susan, had twice circum- 
navigated the world, they had never vis- 
ited the United States until recently. This 
account of their voyage along our shores 


is a gloriously illustrated tale for old salt | 


and landlubber alike. 48 color plates, 7 
charts. $10.00 
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Books worth 
keeping 


AS FAR AS YESTERDAY 
Memories and Reflections. By Ep- 
WARD WAGENKNECHT. The warm, 
informal autobiography of a 
prominent scholar and critic. $5.95 


THE NUCLEAR REVOLUTION 
IN SOVIET MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Translated and Edited, with In- 
troduction and Commentary, by 
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WiLLIAM R. KintNer and HAR- 
RIET Fast Scorr. Significant es- 
says by Soviet military leaders 


since the Cuban crisis. $6.95 


PARE LORENTZ AND 
THE DOCUMENTARY FILM 
By Rosert L. SNYDER. About The 
Plow That Broke the Plains and 


other classic documentaries by 
Lorentz. Illustrated. $6.95 


RUSSIAN PORCELAINS 
The Gardner, Popov, Novyi, Iusu- 
pov, Batenin, Safronov, Mikla- 
shevskii, Kornilov, Kiselev, and 
Kuznetsov Factories. By MARVIN 
C. Ross. Foreword by MARJORIE 
MERRIWEATHER Post. 200 illus- 
trations, 75 in color. $15.00 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE VICTORIANS 
Roots of Modern Criticism. By 
Aron Y. Sravisky. A survey of 
Victorian Shakespeare criticism, 
showing how basic it is to that of 
this century. Illustrated. $4.95 


CARL VAN VECHTEN AND 
THE IRREVERENT DECADES 
By Bruce KELLNER. The life of a 
distinguished American man of let- 
ters who was very much a part of 
the cultural scene from la belle 
epoch through the legendary 

Twenties. Illustrated. $7.95 


LAND THAT OUR 

FATHERS PLOWED 
The Settlement of Our Country as 
Told by the Pioneers Themselves 
and Their Contemporaries. By 
Davin B. GREENBERG. Original 
pioneer accounts ranging over 150 
years. $7.95 


WESTERN WORDS 
A Dictionary of the American 
West. By Ramon F. ApAMs. The 
authentic language of cowman, 


sheepman, boatman, logger, In- 
dian, gambler, and miner. $7.95 


THE GUNFIGHTER: 
MAN OR MYTH? 


By Joseru G. Rosa. Detailed, fas- 
cinating—separates fact from Hol- 
lywood fantasy. Illustrated. $6.95 


Now at your bookstore 

UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 
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by Edward Weeks 


Some years ago it fell to me to 
entertain a group of writers from the 
Soviet Union who with couriers 
from our State Department had 
come to Boston for a four-day visit. 
Two of the four I had met in Mos- 
cow, but the blond novelist with the 
iron jaw was a stranger and disturb- 
ing in her zeal to identify Ameri- 
canisms abhorrent to every right- 
minded Russian. I drove them to 
Salem and Concord, stuffed them 
with lobster at the old Union Oyster 
House (each wanted a packet of 
lobster bibs to take home), and 
introduced them to persons and 
institutions which hold the essence 
of New England. A three-hour tea 
with Robert Frost, with a skillful, 
attractive translator of our choosing, 
began to soften up the blonde, and 
on our last evening I asked her, if she 
had the choice of three things she 
had seen, which would she like to 
take back home. ‘‘Robert Frost," 
she said, and then reflectively, “‘the 
Loeb Theater at Harvard — and 
the paintings of Andrew Wyeth!” 
There had been a Wyeth exhibition 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and his work had spo- 
ken to the Russians as a vast display 
of abstract wall coverings in the De 
Cordova Museum emphatically did 
not. They objected to being photo- 
graphed beside the latter. 

Andrew Wyeth is the most repre- 
sentative of all living American 
artists and the most popular. With 
his drybrush watercolor and tempera 
painting, he is as indigenous to the 
coastal landscapes of Maine, where 
he spends the summers, as to Chadds 
Ford, Pennsylvania, where he win- 
ters. Within each of these orbits, 
indeed within the radius of two 
miles, like ‘Thoreau, he extracts from 
his neighbors, from home sights, and 
from what is familiar the mem- 
ory of the past and the enigma of the 
present. His style is meticulous, the 
quality of his light demands the 
finest reproduction, and the sweep 
of his pictures — as, for instance, 
Soaring, that magnificent aerial of 
turkey vultures above the farm — 
needs more space than the conven- 
tional page. Accordingly, his pub- 
lishers persuaded the artist and his 





wife, Betsy, to select the drawings, 
studies, and paintings (121 in full 
color) which best display the scope. 
of Wyeth's mastery; they agreed 
to have the binding hand-stitched so 
that. the pages would lie flat, and 
further that the page should measure 
17 by 13 inches so that no picture 
would be marred by the fold. And 
they have expressed their confi- 
dence in a first printing of 50,000 
copies. 

Andrew's father, N. C. Wyeth, was 
a pupil of Howard Pyle's and one of 
the best illustrators of his day, as his 
paintings for Treasure Island, Mutiny 


Andrew Wyeth 
by Richard Meryman 
(Houghton Mifflin, $55.00; 
$75.00 after January 1) 


A World of Profit = | | 
by Louis Auchincloss | | 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5.95) | 


And Other Stories 
by John O'Hara — 
(Random House, $5.95) 


Emergency Exit 
by Ignazio Silone 
(Harper & Row, $6.95) 


on the Bounty, and the Captain Horn- 
blower books attest. At Chadds 
Ford, the elder Wyeth established a 
regime which Andrew in turn has 
passed on to his son, Jamie: school- | 
ing at home, senses alert to every — 
mood of the day and season, and a- 
deepening knowledge of one’s locale.  — 
Peter Hurd, who also studied under 
Wyeth the Elder, gives this descrip- 
tion of the studio: “He taught us in 
painting to equate ourselves with the 
object to the point that we became  . 
the object itself. Andy does this. He _ 
makes people out of things and that — 
person is also himself, and vice versa. — 
Its a curious, mysterious, wonderful 
thing." | 
*Use more color? was N.C.’s ad- 
vice to his son, but Andrew saw 
reality in less romantic tones. Close 
living breeds dependence, and An- 
drew was slow to recover from his 
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by NANCY MITFORD 


“For its sardonic and tender revelation of 
human nature under stress, this novel is a 
milestone."— EDWARD WEEKS, The At- | 
lantic. “Future generations will read it 
with wonder and with awe.”— THOMAS 
Lask, N. Y. Times. $10.00 Á 













This companion volume to The Sun King 
is “incontestably her best book . . . beauti- 
fully written in a gay and enthusiastic man- 
ner."— CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 
(London). With superb illustrations: 48 
in color, 150 in black and white. $15.00 








AN END AND 
A BEGINNING 


by VIRGINIA COWLES 










A richly entertaining and informative 
chronicle of a watershed year as it un- 
folded in the world’s capitals: a vivid pic- 
ture of all the forces gathering to the crest 
of the wave just before the world crashed. 
With many illustrations. $10.95 















A HISTORY 
IN ART 


by BRADLEY SMITH 









The entire panorama of Mexican history, 
from pre-history to the present, is here 
revealed through its masterpieces of art 
— paintings, murals, sculpture and illumi- 
nated manuscripts. An unparalleled treas- 
ure for art lovers. 
N Special gift price through Dec. 31, 1968: 
$24.95. Thereafter: $30.00 






/ Jim Lee's $5008 
Chinese Cook Book 


by JIM LEE 


At last, the perfect Chinese cookbook for 
Americans — a complete cooking course 
designed to turn you into a creative Chi- 
nese cook. It not only tells you what to do 
and how to do it, but why you're doing 
it With illustrations by Isabella Lee. 
Special gift price through Dec. 31, 1968: 
$7.50. Thereafter: $8.95 
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pu us And Winter, his paint- 
ing of a young neighbor, Allan 
I ;yrich, winter-clad, half tumbling 
"down a bare hillside, was his point 
x of BE acture. X EDE boy is really 
| me,” he says, “at a loss. . . . Just 
- over the hill was where my 
^ father was killed, and I was 
. sick, Pd never painted him." 
We think of Andrew Wy- 
“eth as essentially an outdoor 
é ~ painter, but there is an elu- 
sive association with the place 
- or the person he portrays 
— not always conveyed by the 
— title of the picture, and in 
~ ten chapters bounding the 
— circumference of the artist's 
world Richard Meryman, 
sometimes in the artist's 
© words and more often in his 
own, has given us the insight which 
: hoc nlarges our appreciation. Here is 
E v yhat sets Wyeth off on one or a 
| Er ries of paintings; here is why pic- 
ures like Distant Thunder and Far- 
aie, way, portraits of his wife and son, 
i: and the less intimate Christinas 
| W orld, Wind From the Sea, and Due 
Back so touch the heart; here is 
| Bow Wyeth has gone his bee 
- dent way, painting that which is ‘ 
— duringly American.” A sre E 
> beautiful book, 


AC OMM from his new book, A World 
ef Profit, Y should say that Louis 
Auchincloss is a better novelist for 
being a good lawyer. New York 
City will always be his favorite baili- 
B wick, the community where he likes 
to place his short stories and novels, 
| and in much of the skulduggery in 
Manhattan, the proxy fights, the 
imassing of real estate, corporate 
E: ups; and divorce suits, lawyers are 
- involved. Auchincloss is in the direct 
- descent of Henry James and Edith 
—Wharton, and while he does not 
n share their infatuation with Europe, 
E he surely knows as much as either 
- about the litigation and corruption 
| of metropolitan society and the 
<3 . motivation of those that buck the 
E Perhaps a bit more. 

The Shallcross family, like their 
white-columned manor facing Flush- 
ing Bay, has managed to maintain an 
E E of aristocracy in good times and 
— bad ever since the house was built in 
..1800. But Eben Shallcross, judge by 
| 1 n: - courtesy of an interim appointment, 
— has not made much of a success of 
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come to sell the family . acres and let 
the old country house be bulldozed 
out of the way for the inevitable 
apartments and shopping center. 
With this possibility in mind, the 
family in the summer of 1960 sub- 
mits with some dismay to the propo- 





sition of Jay Livingston (born Jay 
Levermore), a Jewish speculator and 
a classmate of Martin Shallcross' 
at Columbia, who everyone says is 
going places. Jay changed his name 
before entering college and has de- 
fied derision ever since; he is a tough, 
virile gambler, intent on making a 
big killing from a network of shops, 
theaters, and apartments, and at the 
outset not particularly sensitive about 
how he does it. 

The story is of his impact upon the 
members of the Shallcross family. 
He begins by flirting with Sophie, 
the youngest daughter, a virgin of 
thirty-two with an almost manic 
obsession to keep the old house as 
itis. Jay rouses her from her analyst- 
protected cocoon, makes her feel for 
the first time that she is a woman, 
and in his ruthlessness chucks her 
away to pursue her older sister, Elly. 

Elly is a society editor's dream, 
beautiful to look at, lapping up 
publicity, some of which she pays 
for, married to a rich dolt who gives 
her the freedom and respectability 
she enjoys. Jay is hot foot to make 


her, and after their week in Madrid, 


to marry her, and in her infatuation 
Elly is beguiled by the quickness of 
his mind and forgetful of his less 
attractive features. But when their 
affair becomes table talk, as it soon 
does, there is hell to pay. As for 
Martin Shallcross, so hungry to 
redeem the family fortune, and so 
obedient to an audacity he does not 
posses, Jay makes him a partner, 
uses his prestige for what it is worth, 
and then ruins him. 


: short as SON and ‘some ac of th 





like Mrs. Shallcross, the mother, and | 
Alverta, Martin's wife, are one-di- 

mensional. But Hilary Knowles, des 
family's pet bachelor and a softie, is is 
beautifully drawn. The younger | 
Shallcrosses: are each individuals, - 
and Jay Livingston in his 
eager unscrupulous way is the 
Great Gatsby of the 1960s. 


In the foreword to his new 
collection, And Other Stories, 
John O'Hara gives us one © 
more brief flash of his auto- 
biography, and it will be a 
book worth reading if he ever 
pieces it together in this mood ~ 
of sardonic self-evaluation. — 
He tells us of the things he is - 
proud of having accomplished 
at the age of sixty-three; of - 
how he has acquired five -proxy 
grandchildren”? by his present mar- 


'riage; of his pleasure in visiting 


London; of how he misses scotch 
and beer and “the things Pd like 
to eat"; and then, coming down to 
his work, he says, “The writing of 
short stories is becoming an expen- _ 
sive luxury at my age. No one writes | 
them any better than I do, but in - 
energy and time they have become _ 
costly because the energy and poe à 
come out of resources that I mu 
budget for the long novel? — — TS 

Mr. O'Hara is right: there are- 
few contemporaries who can Mi 
his short stories when he is at his 
best. At his second best he tends to 
leave a story hanging in midair, or he d 
indulges himself by overwriting. The 
central story in this new book and - 
by far the longest piece is entitled 
"A Few -Trips and Some Poetry.” 
This is the tale of Isabel and of cher 
evolution as a lesbian from her - 
sophomore year at Wellesley until 
she is an ill þut still passionate 
woman in her sixties. I see a 
quite as clearly as I see M o 
Cather's Lost Lady, but I se e too 
much of her both in bed and. out; 

a story which traverses forty-five 
years is not by my judgment bs 
short story, and when this one is- 
finished there is too little left to be | 2s 
desired. 

It seems to me that the shores 
stories which we remember — “The — 
Snows of Kilimanjaro" by Heming- 
way, “The Apple Tree? by Gals- — 
worthy, “The Forgotten One" by 
James Norman Hall are three of my 
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Sm Vou s — c on tinue to o teep us 
< rm . The ‘situation becomes lumi- 
E "nous ran fixed in mind, the people 

so real that we conjecture about 
5. them: What would have happened 
= if, we think, and go on thinking. 
= By this measurement, “The Gang- 
ster? is the best of Mr. O'Hara's 
twelve new stories. From his inex- 
haustible supply of strong raffish 
K characters he has picked Milo Brady, 
| a young, ambitious thwarted Irish- 
man, and James Aloysius O'Dowd, 
who controls the liquor racket in 
| ^ that part of New Jersey and whom 
| the mob refers to as Jimmy O”. 
| Their dialogue — and no one living 
writes this kind of talk as well — is 
punchy, it discloses the character, 
the ambitions, and the fears of the 
two men, and it certainly leaves 
you wondering. 





Ignazio Silone was born to question 
and to write, and the force which 
first compelled him into print was a 
. . — violent earthquake in 1915 which in 
m sy the space of thirty seconds not only 
|. . destroyed his hometown of Pescina 
in the Abruzzi but killed thirty 
" thousand people, including his par- 
ents. In the aftermath under the 
| . nominal care of his grandmother, 
E ie io was sent away to various 
Cathalic. schools where his intellec- 
tual ability was recognized and his 
impudence severely punished. After 
= being expelled from one austere 
ee he was rescued by a remark- 
- able priest, Don Orione, who had 
— founded a school of his own and who 
in his intrepid, compassionate way 
Jm had a profound influence on the 
lonely boy. 
E Silone was fifteen when the earth- 
p $ = quake occurred, and the devastation 
which it wrought throughout that 
Ee medieval province of 
. Southern Italy about which he was 
. to write later in his novels helped to 
make him a rebel. The peasant and 
his donkey became his natural ally, 
and the small landowners, of which 
p Mas father had been one, were con- 
- . —stantly subjected to taxation and op- 
c Bie which made young Silone’s 
blood boil. When the State took 
over reconstruction, the intrigue, 
fraud, embezzlement, favoritism, 
and thievery were accepted as a 
matter of course, and the worst of 
5 it was traceable to the government 
_ engineers. From a friend in the con- 
‘struction gang, Silone secured the 
Esc data, enough for a series of 
— When the first two 
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‘Italy; he had no papers to protect 


he socialist | g 7 : 
Jounal Avanti, they ausen an up-| = 
roar among the readers but no re- 
sponse from the authorities. 

Young men of brains from the 
South were in those days ‘‘Anar- 
chists at twenty, conservatives at 
thirty," having been bought off by a 
government job. When  Silone 
moved to the city and threw in his 
lot with the workers, he found what 
he calls an “Emergency Exit" from 
capitalism, and a dedication which 
was to make him a political writer 
first and an aesthetic one second. 

His new book, Emergency Exit, is a 
threading together in memoir form 
of graphic pieces about his early life 
and more didactic ones about his 
later disenchantment. As a young 
and influential member of the Italian 
Communist Party, he attended sev- 
eral meetings in Moscow between 
1921 and 1927, and was appalled to 
discover, even in Lenin and Trotsky, 
*an absolute incapacity to discuss 
with fairness any opinions contrary 
to their own." He was repelled by 
the tyranny of the Communist In- 
ternational and clung to the illusion 
that improvement might be brought 
about if there were an internal 
crisis within the Soviet regime. 
Meantime at home Mussolini was 
enforcing the dictatorship of another 
stripe; for three years Silone lived 
a hunted life, finally seeking sanctu- 
ary in Switzerland. 

With growing apprehension he 
watched the bitter struggle between 
Stalin and the Trotskyites; he an- 
nounced to Togliatti his wish to stay 
in the Party, excused from all po- 
litical activity, and when this proved 
unacceptable, in 1931 he pulled out: 
*My exit from the Communist party 
was a very sad day for me, a day of 
mourning, of mourning for my 
youth." He could not return to 
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doguid and bottled by the — 
MILL DISTILLING CO. 
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all ages. Wonderful for children, UU es |] 
book collection. Beautiful, contemporary, - 
whimsical, antique bookplate (Ex Libris) ` 
choices to be found in our catalogue. — 
PHONE OR WRITE US TODAY for | 
name of nearest dealer and free catalogue x" 
Lifetime gift, lifetime thanks. E 


SBerliner & McGin 


Phone (916) 265-4474, 109-H No. Pine Street 
Nevada City, California 95959 | p 
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Long established advertising agency for trus 
departments of banks expanding staff. E an : x 
position for creative writer with trust knowlec 
The Purse Company, 435 Chestnut sc: Shat: 


him abroad, and he was in frail | tanooga, Tennessee 37402 


health. 


These were the conditions under = EORATED NOUSIN 
which the aesthetic Silone came to NT m" 
life, and the renunciation brought MARET |. Amurua REALESTATE WO 
with it the honesty to acknowledge Ad Wess SIMENT TANYE E 
: " Objecti nincome-producing $ 
what had long been troubling him, real estate in good neighborhoods n 
and offer housing to all. mM 


*the bad taste of Stalinism in cul- 
tural and aesthetic matters . . . the 
bankruptcy of an economic system," 
and, most humiliating of all, the 
fact that the young people to whom 
he had been lecturing had ceased to 
believe him. Despite his disillusion 
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- £l Americans 
- Folk Classics 


- The LIFE Treasury of American Folk 
— Music is now yours for only $1.00. You'll 
hear classic interpretations by “Leadbelly,” 
— Woody Guthrie, Cisco Houston, Hermes 
— Nye, Gene Bluestein and others. 
— The selections include: Bonnie and 
E lyde, Gettysburg March, Sacramento, 
The E-R-I-E Canal, Shenandoah, Rio 
Grande and Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill. 21 of 
the most memorable folk songs from 
- A merica’s musical history on one 12” long- 
(p laying record. Simply send a check or 
_ money order for $1.00 to: TIME-LIFE 
'OOKS, Time & Life Building, Dept. 1441, 
Chi ilieago, Illinois 60611. 
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1 The me plus ultra 
* . of cook books 





THE 
RITZ-CARLTON 
COOK BOOK 


AND GUIDE TO 
- HOME ENTERTAINING 


by Helen E. Ridley 


— Published just in time for Christmas, 
zs a handsome volume of 300 de luxe 
. recipes for lavish entertaining 
= chosen by Helen Ridley from the 
+ private collection of the Boston 
= * Ritz, world-renowned for its ele- 
gance and cuisine. Includes advice 
on giving memorable cocktail par- 
ties, dinners, luncheons, brunches — 
even picnics, bridal showers, and 
groom's bachelor parties. Illustrated 
in two colors. Water-repellent cloth 
binding. 
Special gift price Ih 95 
($17.95 after Jan. 1, 1969) 
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A recent review of some electronic 
music complained that it has too 
many bleeps and chirrups. This is 
something like complaining that a 
symphony has too many flute and 
clarinet notes (the reviewer was not 
reviewing the music so much as 
parading his own prejudices), but 
I think I understand. Those bleeps 
and chirrups, along with that robotic 
reverberation and that inhumanly 
precise reiteration, are electronic 
music's unfortunate legacy of instant 
clichés, the latter-day incarnation of 
*unabashed melody." Unfortunate, 
yes, but a minor flaw in what has 
become, in a single generation, the 
most important new instrument since 
the piano. 

As it happens, these clichés are 
particularly hard for the electronic 
composer to avoid because they are 


so easy to produce by comparison: 


with the tedious difficulty of note- 
by-note composition in the new 
medium. But their presence cannot 
obscure the fact that the medium 
answers, for the first time in history, 
the problem of how to get the music 
to sound exactly the way the com- 
poser imagined it: it bypasses that 
unreliable middleman, the perform- 
er, and puts the composer in the 
position of painters and writers, who 
do the whole job by themselves, once 
and for all. 

It offers, moreover, a beguiling 
array of possibilities for the exercise 
of fantasy in tone colors and textures, 
a microscopically subtle control of 
pitch and rhythm, and the oppor- 
tunity for virtuosity and complexity 
in quantities limited only by the 
composer's imagination and  pa- 
tience. Small wonder the more than 
a hundred electronic music labora- 
tories across the country are unable 
to meet the dernand for their use. 

The word electronic refers to the 
harnessing of electron flow, tradi- 
tionally by use of vacuum (radio) 
tubes, to create soundless wave forms 
and then transduce them into audi- 
bility. Electronic music-making de- 
vices followed remarkably soon after 
the early radios and amplifiers, in 
the 1920s. The best known are the 


How Electronic Music Got That Way 


by Carter Harman 






electronic (Hammond) organ and 
the eerie theremin, which keened 
like a musical saw when the per- 
former passed his hands through 
the air above it. Ze 

The most important breakthrough 
on the way to electronic composition 
was a reproducing (rather than a 
performing) device: optical record- 
ing. This made use of a photoelec-  . 
tric cell to convert the fast-moving _ 
patterns of movie sound tracks into 
audible sound. It introduced, in a 
rather unmanageable form, oppor- 
tunities for the now commonplace 
manipulation of sound by eee 
reversal, and speed changes. This 
line of evolution was climaxed by 
the tape recorder, which was devel- 
oped in Germany during World 
War II. It stores sounds in the form 
of patterns of microscopic magnetic - E 
particles on the coated plastic tape. "a 
With the tape recorder’s convenience |. 
and flexibility, the scene was set for 
electronic composition. 

The product, carelessly but ir- 
reversibly lumped under the name- 
electronic music, comes in two ~ 
varieties: the kind that uses micro- — 
phones to gather sound material, 
and the kind that doesn’t. The _ 
former, best known by its French | 
name, musique concrète, manipulates 
and transforms natural sounds before 
they are composed. ‘The latter, 
"pure" electronic composition, is 
produced entirely in the laboratory — 
without the aid of anybody’s scrap- 
ing, blowing, or hitting anything, or, — 
indeed, of anything audible until — 
the final stages. The types are some- 
times mixed, as when “‘live”’ sounds as 
in the concert hall are picked up _ 
by microphones and electronically 
modified before they emerge to be- 
heard alongside the original sound. _ 

The first successful prae en T 
of musique concrète were Vladimir 
Ussachevsky in the United States, jl 
Pierre Schaeffer in Paris, and Karl- _ 
heinz Stockhausen in Cologne. They 
recorded ordinary sounds from the 
world around them for use as the 
material for their compositions. In a 
remarkable glorification, the sounds 
of bells, horns, sirens, clocks, foot- 
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Of Diamonds and Diplomats 
Letitia Baldrige $6.95 


A World of Profit 
Louis Auchincloss $5.95 


The Wonderful Food of Provence 
Jean-Noel Escudier and Peta J. Fuller $8.50 


Vt he 





The Half Gods 


i Charles G. Bell $7.95 
= The Collected Poems of James Agee 


Edited by Robert Fitzgerald $4.95 


. Mrs. Parkinson's Law 
.. €. Northcote Parkinson illustrated by 
Robert Osborn $4.95 





An Encyclopedia of World History 
Edited by William L. Langer $12.50* 


. The Return of the King, The Two Towers, The Fellowship 
of the Ring — A Tolkien Trilogy 
J. R. R. Tolkien — Boxed set of three volumes: $17.50 
Horizon Book of the Middle Ages 
Horizon Book of Great Cathedrals 
Boxed Set: $36.00* 


* Plagiarized with the collaboration 
of Robert Osborn 
and the consent of 
C. Northcote Parkinson 
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Many A Green Isle 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull $5.95 


The Howards of Caxley 

Miss Read $4.00 

Life with Queen Victoria: Marie Mallet’s letters 
from Court 1887-1901 

Victor Mallet $5.95 


The Circumnavigator 





Comprehensive Edition 
nis, e /// Edited by John Bartholomew $45.00 — 
i j / The Stars 
/ H. A. Rey $6.00 
The Atlantic Salmon: A Vanishing speciai 
Anthony Netboy $6.95 
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The Work of Andrew Wyeth 
Andrew Wyeth and Richard Meryman $55.00* 


Indian Painting: The Scene, Themes and Legends 
Mohinder Singh Randhawa and John Kenneth 
Galbraith $35.00 


The Rich: Are They Different? | c 
George Kirstein $5.95 


%*Prices go up Dec. 31, 1968. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers | 
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va N day realm of noise and elevated to 
a E the it of meaningful sound. 
_ Although the sounds were usually 
UM I de unrecognizable by snipping off 
_ their beginnings, by playing them 
A E backward, and by slowing or speed- 
E. _ing the tape (thus lowering or raising 
32 M the pitch as. well), their creators 
— claimed an emotional significance 
— derived from their mundane origins. 
— They maintained that listeners could 
- feel or sense the original source, 
even when, for instance, a carillon 
was speeded up to sound like a 
tuneful doorbell; or water dripping 
into a tin pot was slowed until it 
sounded like a kettledrum, or a 
baby's cry until it sounded like a 
baritone groaning in his beer. There 
- is no doubt that a genuine nostalgia 
~ is roused by the sound of a locomo- 
— tive whistling in the distance, or that 
a soporific or erotic effect derives 
4 - from the soft crash of surf. 
— Otto Luening and Ussachevsky 
. joined forces to reveal the possi- 
T bilities of electronic manipulation 
E ; of traditional musical sounds — at 
— first, flute and piano. Their original 
5) device was the now overfamiliar 
- tape-delay mechanism that produces 
= reverberation or echo effects. Their 
Y _ involvement with the medium led 
| to the establishment of the pioneer- 
ing Columbia-Princeton Electronic 
- Music Center in New York. 
— This laboratory is the location 
s — of the original workable RCA Music 
- Synthesizer, a wall-sized bank of 
- “black boxes" that can, theoreti- 
- cally, reproduce any known sound 
— and, with equal facility, sounds 
— hitherto unheard. All that is re- 
quired is that the operator under- 
b. stand the physical structure of his 
— A desired sounds in terms of their 
2. E fundamental and overtone compo- 
nents and the envelope" — the 
nature of the attack and release and 
the dynamics of what goes on in 
between.. 
E The basic sound sources of a music 
— synthesizer are oscillators, which 
generate a wave form that emerges 
| . as a pure flutelike tone, and white- 
"noise generators, whose audible pro- 
- duct resembles a combination of 
A. A . 
escaping steam and a waterfall. The 
first can be easily made to produce 
any pitch but must have overtones 
added faintly above before the sound 
acquires *color" or “timber.” The 
second must be filtered — something 
like forcing that waterfall through 
a funnel — until a tone of richness 
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AT YOUR LOCAL stints: DEALER 


ALABAMA 
Kitty Lawson Studios 
Birmingham 
Sokol's— Birmingham 
HI-FI Hideaway 
Montgomery 


ALASKA 
Music Mart & Studios 
Fairbanks 


ARIZONA 
Hessler's Stereo Center 
Phoenix 
Winters Music Company 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
Moses—Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Sherman Clay & Co. 
Concord /Sacramento/ 
Fresno/Oakland/San 
Francisco/San Jose/San 
Mateo/Santa Clara/Santa 
Rosa /Stockton/Walnut Creek 
Hayward/Burlingame 
Wallich’s—Costa Mesa/ 
Hollywood 
James L. Peets Music Co. 
Eureka 
Green’s Music— Montclair 
Harland’s House of Music 
Bakersfield 
Electric Organ Assoc. 
Costa Mesa 
Hammond Studios of 
EI Centro—E! Centro 
Piano & Organ Center 
Santa Monica 
Ross Radio—San Mateo 
Young's Pianos & Organs 
San Jose 
Henderson's Pianos & 
Organs—Santa Clara 
Schmidt-Phillips—Santa Ana 
H. T. Bennett Music Co. 
Santa Barbara 
DeBellis Music Co. 
San Bernardino 
Thearle lade Co. 
San Dieg 
House ‘at “Sight & Sound 
Visalia 
Allen-Smith Piano & Organs 
Santa Cruz : 
Leroy Gearing's Radio 
Electronics— Modesto 
Hammond Organ of Torrance 
Torrance 
Sliter's T. V.—San Bernardino 
Handy Andy T.V. & 
Appliance—Sacramento 
Custom T.V.—Ukiah 
Robert D. Halvorson Co. 
La Jolla . 
Schanck's T.V. & Appliance 
Oceanside 
Joseph Breuner Co. 
Oakland > 
The Music Box— Redding 
Youngdale’s—Turlock 


COLORADO x 
Boulder Music Co.—Boulder 
Vaughan's Music Store 
Denver 
Wells Music Co.—Denver 
Halle's, Inc. 
Colorado Springs 
Delco Sales & 
Denver 
The Gramophone Shop 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
G. Fox Company— Hartford 
Hi-Fi Center—Bridgeport 
Ducci Appliance Co., Inc. 
Torrington 
David Dean Smith 
New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington Piano Co. 
Wilmington 


FLORIDA 
Hale Piano & Organ Co. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
McDuff Appliances 
Jacksonville 
Marion Mercer Music Co. 
Dosis 
Morgan Piano Co.— Miami 
Victor's Pianos & Organs Co. 
Miami 
Jefferson Stores— Miami 
Harris Music Co. 
West Palm Beach 
McKinney Music Co. 
Winter Park 
Maas Brothers—Tampa 
Ocala Music Co. Ocala 
GEORGIA 
Hammond Organ Studios of 
Atlanta— Atlanta 
Tompkins Music Co.—Augusta 


ervice 
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Hammond Organ Studios of 
Macon— Macon 

HAWAII 
Audio Center, Ltd. 
Honolulu 
Honolulu T.V. Stereo, Inc. 
Honolulu 
Hawaii Sound System 
Honolulu 

IDAHO 
Holsinger Music, Inc.— Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago 
Musicraft—Chicago 
Karnes Music Co. 
Des Plaines 
Edward Simon Music Co. 
Moline 
Jackson Piano Co.— Rockford 
House of Organs—Villa Park 
Stresney Music Co. 
Warrenville 


INDIANA 

Hendricks Music Co. 
Indianapolis 

oe Piano & Organ, Inc. 


Ga 
The Mart—Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Hall Ekfeldt, Inc. 
Cedar Rapids 
KENTUCKY 
ig Snady Fine Furniture 
Ashland 
Shackleton’s—Louisville 
Town & Country Music Store 
Pikeville 
LOUISIANA 
Alphonse Brenner Co., 
Shreveport 
Hammond Organ Studios 
Lafayette 
MARYLAND 
Clark Music Centers 
District Heights 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Del Padre Supply Co. 
Springfield 
Forbes & Wallace, Inc. 
Springfield 
Stafford Furniture Co., 
Fall River 
MICHIGAN . 
J. L. Hudson Co.—Detroit 
Grinnel Brothers —Detroit 
Grinnell Brothers 
Birmingham 
Grinnell Brothers 
Grand Rapids 
Grinnell Brothers—Lansing 
Grinnell Brothers—Pontiac 
Danish Casual Furniture 
Shop, Inc.—Farmington 
Uptown Radio Co. 
Highland Park 
Puff’s Appliance Center, Inc. 
Petoskey 
Hi-Fi T. v. Center—Ann Arbor 
MINNESOTA 
Harbor Piano & Organ 
Duluth 
eat Inc.— 
MISSOU 
The Ai Baer & Fuller 
St. Louis 
Albert Bell Midwest 
Appliances— Kansas City 
Royal Furniture Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Minneapolis 


Webb City 
MONTANA - 

Fred L. Orton— Billings 
NEBRASKA 

Wanek's, Inc.—Crete 
NEVADA 

Emporium of Music—Reno 
NEW JERSEY 

Huffman & Boyle 

Hackensack 

Wineberg's—Trenton 

Rutger's T.V. & Appliance 

Co. Inc., —Highland Place 
NEW MEXICO 


Don Lesmen Music Center 

Albuquerque 

Ginsberg Music Co.—Roswell 
NEW YORK ; 

Godfrey & Sons Music 

Binghamton 

F.M. Sound Equipment Co. 

Buffalo 

The Audio Center 

Middletown 

Liberty Music Shops, Inc. 

New York 

Macy’ $ Department Store 

New York 

Clark Music Store 

Syracuse 

arvey Radio Co., 
New York 


Inc. 


Travers Music Store 
Plattsburgh 
Young Electric Co.—Elmira 
Forbes & Wallace, Inc. 
Kingston/Schenectady 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Andrew Music Co. 
Charlotte 
Harris Kelly Music Co. 
High Point 
NORTH DAKOTA 
‘I. Keating, Inc.— Minot 
JHIO 
Barnett Organ & Piano Co. 
Cincinnati 
Hammond Organ Studios of 
Cincinnati— Cincinnati 
Palmer's Electronics 
Columbus ‘ 
Anderson’s—Dayton S 
Grinnell Brothers—Toledo 
Elder-Beerman—Dayton 
Hammond Organ Studios od 
Cleveland — Parma 
OKLAHOMA 
Sight & Sound, Inc.— Tulsa 
OREGON 
Harbor Appliance Sales 
Harbor 
Stone Piano Co.—Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthony Music Systems 
Allentown 
Holiday Music Center 
Philadelphia 
Jacobs Brothers Music 
Philadelphia 
Pier a orne Co. 
Pitts ure 
Donati Music Co— Newcastle 
Bob Parker's Appliance 
Chicora 
Jerry Hampton Wayside 
Furniture—Milmont Park 
RHODE ISLAND 
Bud Gallup's, Inc. 
East Greenwich 
Lindberg's, Inc. 
SUAE Providence 
& M T.V., Inc.— Woonsocket 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Plummer Piano & Organ Co. 
Rapid Cit 
TENNESSEE : 
Pfundt's, Inc.—Memphis 
TEXAS 
Cabaniss Brown Furniture 
Austin 
The Howell Co.—E! Paso 
Lubbock Music Co.—Lubbock 
Mister Organ—San Antonio 
San Antonio Music Co. 
San Antonio 
Herman's Keyboard Music 
Victoria 
Gibson Sharp Music Co. 
Texarkana 
Watson Piano & Organ Co. 
Corpus Christi 
Goodman T.V. & Appliance 
Dallas 
Mason T.V. Sales & Service 
Corpus Christi 
Brown's—Abilene 
Hurst T.V.—Hurst 
Lasater Music Co. 
San Angelo 
UTAH 
Averett's Music Co. 
Salt Lake City . 
Beesley Music Co. 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Prices' —Norfolk 
Symphony Piano Co. 
Norfolk 
Hobbie Brothers—Roanoke 
Hamner T.V.—Rich hmond 
WASHINGTON 
Sampson-Ayers Music Co. 
Spokane 
Olsen Furniture Co.—Seattle 
Washburn Pianos & Organs 
Pasco -l 
American Music Co. 
Vancouver 
Curtis Brothers— Washington 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jack's Friendly T.V. Co. 
Clarksburg 
Dan Ferguson Music Co. 
Ceredo 
WISCONSIN 
Bob Kames & Associates 
Milwaukee 
R. L. Leben Co.—Milwaukee 
Karpek Music Carousel 
Milwaukee 
pense Piano & Organ 
Goodell Music, Inc. 
Sheboygan 
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*® Reg. /656,755 Q 1968. The Seeburg Corporation 


No more handling records. Now all you do is push a button! 


No more handling records! Now all you do is touch the 
“on” button; the album number, and listen to your favor- 
ite stereo music. 

Play one to a hundred sides, up to 40 hours of stereo 
music without touching a record. 

An incredible Audiomation memory bank lets you se- 
lect any or all of 50 albums; play both sides. A “clear” 
button erases the memory bank for your next selections. 

Audiomation* stores your albums, safety, cleanly... 
picks out the record you select... plays it vertically. 
Retrieves and re-stores it... picks up the next selection 
and plays it... all automatically! 

Have up to 12 remote control locations. As many as 
24 speakers ... for stereo in any room in your home. 

Superbly balanced stereo acoustic suspension 
speaker system. Up to 200 watts peak music power, 
solid-state amplification, FW/AM/Stereo FM radio. 

Your choice of fine, wood grain finish consoles in Con- 
temporary, Mediterranean, and Italian Provincial styles. 

For your nearest dealer, contact Consumer Products 
Division, Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 60622. 


Below: The Kenilworth solid-state Audiomation stereo record player 
with FM/AM/Stereo FM radio. Contemporary style in elegant walnut. 
Suggested retail price $895.00. Also shown, optional remote control. 
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AUDIOMATION STEREO SYSTEM 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER AS A PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Photo by Richard Avedon Miss Sophia Loren 


Learn the seven warning signals of cancer. 
You'll be in good company. 


. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 6. Indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Alump or thickening in the breast 7. Change in a wart or mole. 


or elsewhere. If a signal lasts longer than two weeks, see your 
. A sore that does not heal. doctor without delay. 


. Change in bowel or bladder habits. It makes sense to know the seven warning signals of cancer. 
. Hoarseness or cough. It makes sense to give to the American Cancer Society. 
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and character meee. A recent 
recording called the Nonesuch Guide 
to Electronic Music gives, among other 
fascinating examples, illustrations of 
the four basic wave forms: the sine 
wave (pure), sawtooth (resembling 
a clarinet), square wave (resembling 
an oboe or bassoon), and the tri- 
angular wave (a subtle combina- 
tion). 


To compose for synthesizer, the 
composer first imagines and notates 
his creation, much as if he were 
writing for live performers. Then, 
using his knowledge of sound-physics 
as a traditional composer would use 
his orchestration, he sets up the 
synthesizer to match the sounds he 
hears in his head. On the older 
type of synthesizer, he causes the 
notes to be reproduced by means 
of a paper tape in which he has 
punched holes, causing the mechan- 
ism to deliver like a player piano. 
Later synthesizers have keyboard- 
like attachments, enabling them to 
be played like an organ. ‘The 
punched-tape method is time-con- 
suming but allows the composer to 
create patterns of hitherto unplay- 
able complexity — cascades of notes, 
swirling arabesques that flood faster 
than human fingers, layers of sound 
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as distinct as a terraced hillside. | 


As the punched tape unreels, the 
electrical impulses trigger the sound 
sources, modulators, filters, and the 
rest, and patterns emerge through 
loudspeakers and are simultaneously 
recorded by an ordinary studio tape 
recorder. Thus the composer builds 
his composition bit by bit, splicing 
the segments together until it is 
complete. The finished tape is 
duplicated for concert or recording 
purposes. Synthesizer music by 
Milton Babbitt and Mario Davi- 
dovsky — the modern “‘classicists’? — 
by Luening, Ussachevsky, Mel 
Powell, Kenneth Gaburo, and Mor- 
ton Subotnik, may be selected from 
Schwann's record catalogue. - Elec- 
tronic music using the Syn-Ket, a 
portable ‘‘playable” synthesizer, has 
been composed and recorded by 
John Eaton. 

The reason those bleeps and chir- 
rups and the rest of the clichés 
appear is that they are semi-auto- 
matic, and turned on with a mini- 
mum of effort, to fill in embarrassing 
gaps in the composition. But finding 
fault with the medium because syn- 
thesizers are capable of making 
bad music is like faulting all piano 
music because the instrument has a 
sustaining pedal that can be misused. 


MOVIES 


Action at Generation Gap 
by Dan Wakefield 


Hollywood has finally found a 
new genre to replace the Western, 
and is making the most (if not the 
best) of it. The nice thing about 
the Western is that you have this 
built-in conflict, right? It's the Cow- 
boys versus the Indians, or, more 
basically, the Good Guys against the 
Bad Guys. You can tell the good 
from the bad just by looking at them, 
which makes for nice, relaxing enter- 
tainment, no strain on the brain. 
The only drawback with the Western 
in today's market is that it's so old 
and familiar; and besides, Dodge 
City is not where it's happening, 
baby, nor is Death Valley where it's 
at in the current pop topography. 
The contemporary emotional equiv- 
alent of Custer surrounded by Sioux 
at Little Big Horn is Grayson Kirk 
besieged by the SDS in his office in 


Low Library; not Cowboys versus 
Indians but the Young against the 
Old is now the most fashionable ver- 
sion of the Good Guys against the 


Chubasco 
directed by Alan Miner 
(Warner Brothers-7 Arts) 


How Sweet It Is 


directed by Jerry Paris 
(National General) 


Skidoo 
directed by Otto Preminger 
(Paramount) 





Bad Guys. You see the possibilities 
there? A whole new kind of movie 
formula, more with-it than the 
Westerns — the *Younguns"! 
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CHRISTIAN LETTERS TO A 
POST-CHRISTIAN ERA 


Edited and with an 
Introduction by 
Roderick Jellema 





This collection of selected Sayers essays— 
the first to appear—reveals her as a tren- - 
chant and ofttimes witty apologist for 
Christian creeds, as well as a social and 
literary critic. Included are essays from 
Creed or Chaos?, The Mind of the Maker, 
Unpopular Opinion, and The Poetry of 
Search and Statement, as well as the 
Pantheon Papers, reprinted for the first 
time from the pages of PUNCH. 
Paper $2.95 






Wan WM. B. EERDMANS 
Soupes PUBLISHING CO. 
Be sn Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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— PEANUTS TREASURY by Charles M. Schulz. Introduction by Johnny Hart. 


The big one everyone's been waiting for! The best of the best of ten years of ‘‘PEANUTS” 
cartoons in a handsome, fun-filled treasury no ‘‘PEANUTS” fan can afford to be without. 
“In our library this ranks with the First Folio of Shakespeare.” — Publishers’ Weekly. 
659 cartoons. 256 pages. 834” x 11". CLOTHBOUND, $4.95 


ONCE AN EAGLE by Anton Myrer. For every involved man and woman, spell- 
binding adventure in the best-selling novel which ‘‘may become the most important 
book on war and peace so far written." — Bric. GEN. HuGH B. Hester (Ret.). Action 
set in the U.S. Military over the past 50 years — right to today — carried by a true 
patriot's battle against the Establishment as well as the field enemy. ''At long last 
we have what critics have been saying was lost to modern novels — an honest-to-God 
hero. . .. A natural.” — KATHERINE Gauss JACKSON, Harper's. Selected by the Book-or- 
THE-MONTH CLUB and the READER’s Digest CONDENSED Book Crus. 832 pages. $7.95 


THE PRIVATE EYE, THE COWBOY, AND THE VERY NAKED GIRL: Movies 
from Cleo to Clyde by Judith Crist. Bonnie and Clyde... Dr. Strangelove . . 
Cleopatra . . . A Man for All Seasons — they're all in this witty, fiercely candid critique 
of the movies of the 60's, by America's best-known film critic (TV Guide, The Today 
Show, New York Magazine). An “Oscar” performance for every moviegoer! 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING. $6.95 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER / HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, 
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rst significant euneun was 
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effectively — and lucratively — the 
old Cowboy-Indian emotion could 
be translated into the conflict be- 
tween the Young (Good) Guys and 
the Old (Bad) Guys. All the Old 
Guys in The Graduate are conniving 
and treacherous, shallow and ruth- 
less, beholden to graven images and 
heathen idols such as Money, Lust, 
Success, and Swimming Pools. On 
the other hand, the Young Guys, 
though at first confused and troubled 
by the evil ways of the Bad Guys 
who run things, are sensitive, decent, 
and brave, and eventually end up on 
the side of Truth, Love, and Personal 
Faith and Fulfillment. Of course 
there are some of the young who 
have been brainwashed by the en- 
emy elders and who sold out to them 
(remember the Indian traitors who 
acted as scouts for the white men?), 
like the pipe-smoking, cliché-spew- 
ing fraternity fellow who tries to 
marry the beautiful heroine but in 
the end is outwitted and outfought. 
Just after the pagan wedding rite is 
performed, the young hero rushes in 
and carries off the bride in a scene 
as dramatic and emotionally crowd- 
pleasing as any last-minute cavalry 
charge (instead of the bugles, you 
hear the guitars in the background 
when the Good Guys are coming 
to the rescue). 

The trappings and surface aspects 
of the Youngun can be grafted onto 
aimost any sort of plot in an effort 
to jazz it up, and there is a sense 
that this was what happened with 
Chubasco, which is essentially a 
movie about the romance of tuna 
fishing (the sort of thing in which 
the music swells when the tuna are 
sighted). Had this movie been made 
in the pre-Graduate era of a few years 
ago, it would probably have stuck 
to the main plot, which involves a 
mixed-up kid in trouble who is 
paroled to the captain of a tuna boat 
and given a chance to prove himself 
in a tough, clean, healthy outdoor 
occupation. This is still the basic 
story, but it has been given the 
Youngun treatment by making the 
kid a hippie who has been busted 
for pot and is in love with a girl 
whose father is a tough tuna captain 
and forbids his daughter to hang 
out with dirty hippies. The movie 
has a classic Youngun opening, as 
exciting and true to its own form as 
those Westerns that opened with a 
flaming arrow piercing a covered 
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geance on one another. Chubasco 
begins with the hippie and his girl- 
^. friend's father attempting to strangle 
one another in the police station 
where the hippie has just been 
booked on his pot charge. Father 
yanks daughter off for home, but 
hippie vows to murder the old man 
if he lays a hand on her. So there 
you have the Youngun thing going 
right away — the possibility of patri- 
cide! Later for the popcorn, eh 
gang? The bloodshed and feuding 
potential of the Generation Gap is 
- A greater than any you could find in a 
= simple, old-fashioned ambush of pio- 

|... meers at the Cumberland Gap. 
Chubasco has a happy Youngun 
ending, with hippie getting girl and 
father and son-in-law manfully rec- 
onciled — unlikely but reassuring, 
g like the Westerns that end with the 
|.  . Indian war chief signing a treaty 
—— with the gruff captain from over at 
Fort Stockade. The hippie in this 
one is played with appropriate trou- 
bled sensitivity by Chris Jones, 
who starred as the first hippie Presi- 
| dent in Wild in the Streets, which is 
) rumored to be really a documentary 
made from a nightmare dreamed by 

» . Hubert Humphrey. 

— . How Sweet It Is is a fluff of a 
comedy based on a book called The 
Girl in the Turquoise Bikini, and I 
suspect that before the Youngun era 
it would have stuck to the book 
title and basic story — a wholesome, 
pretty, middle-class American house- 
| wife who gets mixed up (innocently 
A "el course) with one of those suave 
. movie Frenchmen but is able to con- 
vince her jealous, loving husband 
_ that she was true-blue all the time, 
€ — and they are reconciled and live 
: happily and comically ever after. 
— How to bring that particular chest- 
|. . mut up to date? Well, how about 
E giving them a teen-age son who 
- . wears long hair and a peace symbol 
<~ and has a girlfriend named Boots (so 
named *'*because she always wears 
boots,” a tried. and true kick, as 
— proved conclusively by Nancy Sina- 
E A arand eventually all is resolved 
= both among and between the genera- 
| tions. The depressing thing about 
- . this one for the over-thirty crowd is 
- — that middle-aged, cute little Mom is 
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p. s played by Debbie Reynolds, our 
5 own former teen-age swinger! So we 
phe _beaton... 

— .— These last two flicks have some 
= of the standard elements of the 
pM £i i 
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ANTI-MEMOIRS by André Malraux. In one of the publishing events of the decade, ' 
André Malraux presents his personal record of the world-shaping events (the Chinese 
Revolution, World War II and the French Resistance), people (Mao Tse-tung, Ho í Chi . 
Minh, Nehru, Charles de Gaulle), and artistic achievements (Man's Fate, The Roya al 
Way, Voices of Silence) of his extraordinary life. A 20th-century classic for all time = © 
and all people. $8.95 t 
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LYTTON STRACHEY: A Critical Biography by Michael Holroyd. Volume E E. 
The Unknown Years (1880-1910); Volume II: The Years of Achievement (1910- ee 
“One of the great biographies of our time.” — C. P. SNow, Book Week. *'It is impossible 
to suppose that this ‘Life’ will ever be superseded. . . . A masterpiece.” — New Yor 
Times Book Review (Front Page). “A book to . . . savor in all its fascinating detail. 
and scholarship, and to wonder at long and deeply." — Harper's. SELECTED By Tus à 
Major Book CLUBS. Boxed, Eo 


DAVID SMITH BY DAVID SMITH. Text and Photographs By the Artist. Edited by: 
Cleve Gray. The gift of gifts for art lovers — a unique record of the esthetic develop i 
ment and search for personal identity of “the finest sculptor America has produced.” E 
"An essential book for collector, connoisseur, and art student." — Publishers' Weekly P 
10" x 11". 150 illustrations in black and white and full color. c 


GEM E. | CIRCULATION. 
t of October 23, purus (Section 4369, 
tle 39, United States Code) — 










































p> A " : 
1 . Date of filing: October 1, 1968 


2, Tiue of publication: The Atlantic Monthly 
3. I Frequency of issue: Monthly 


E: Location of known office of publication: Merrimack 
County, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H, 03302 
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predat: or sailroadi aoak 
but throw in an Indian raid | or cav- 
alry charge just to liven things up. 
Perhaps the first pure Youngun, one 
that contains every conceivable ele- 
ment of the genre, is Skidoo, which is 
evidently Otto Preminger’s bid to 
gain amnesty when all the over- 
thirties are put in concentration 
camps, à la Wild in the Streets. 

Those who dig Younguns should 
love Skidoo, and indeed the audience 
laughed and cheered in all the right 
places when I saw it at a screening 
at Paramount at the invitation of 
Mr. Preminger, who was appropri- 
ately clad for the occasion in one 
of his Nehru suits. It must be noted, 
however, that the audience was 
stacked, consisting almost entirely 
of young people and their fellow 
travelers; there were probably more 
men with beads than at any event 
since Vatican II. Like Western- 
lovers grooving on scalping scenes 
and shoot-outs and rustlers crashing 
the old corral, this audience was 
digging the Youngun equivalents: 
acid trips, nude body paintings, pot 
smoking, anti-Establishment jokes, 
cop-baiting, lots of capital-letter 


LOVE Talk — the works, man. 


In the press, all those Youngun 
numbers represent evil, and their 
practitioners are automatically the 
Bad Guys, but in movies this simple- 
minded view has most often been 
reversed, and the hippies are auto- 
matically the Good Guys. Premin- 


nd xroblem 
ds a a farce too. "The dz 1b es- 


sage for us on the subject i is that if all | 
the “punks and thugs,” as the New - 
York Daily News calls them, were 
just given a good spanking and an 
eight-hour job and a shave and hair- 
cut and a copy of the collected 
speeches of William Jennings Bryan, _ 
all would be well with the world. 
The message of Skidoo is that if only 
the corrupt elders would listen to 
the wisdom of the flower. children, 

if they would turn on to acid and pot — 
and paint their sagging bodies in . 2 
Day-Glo colors, all would be well. 
with the world. 

Skidoo is a reversal of the old 
movie comedy concept of the Andy 
Hardy days, when the wise elders 
helped and counseled and extended - 
understanding to the misguided kids. 
Now it is the kids who turn on the ~ 
old folks and lead them guru-like to - 
Truth and Beauty. Jackie Gleason 
is a reformed gangster who is called - | 
back by the mob to knock off an old ^ 
pal in the pen, is guided on an acid 
trip by a young hippie, and Sees. 
the Light, and — that's. righ ht,— he - 
can’t kill anyone, no sir, and his - 
young guru delightedly pronounces | 
that Jackie has succeeded in “‘losing 
his ego" and is saved. Eventually 
the entire prison is turned on, even ER 
the poor dumb cops and this phony > 
U.S. senator who is visiting the place, - 
see, and all the other corrupt elders, 
and so really there is hope for them 
after all — oh, yes, and all acid trips 
are evidently a real groove, a regular ; 
happiness explosion. Sure, Jae if 
Gleason has a couple of brief, Scary | 
hallucinations, but they were kind — 
of fun, too, and mainly the whole 
thing was a gas. 

Groucho Marx, as the head of the 
underworld mob, is also saved. d 
the young hippie guru, who turns 
him on to pot; the two of them are 
seen at the end benignly sailing o 
into the distance on a freaky little 
sailboat with Love and Peace 
painted on the sails and Groucho in - $i 
Indian robes (not redskin Indian, 
but Nehru Indian), and he is es i 
ping his roach holder and sucking - 
in on the grass instead of that dirty . 
old.cigar he was hung up on all 
these years! Carol Channing as 
Gleason’s wife discovers her daugh- - 
ter with a bunch of hippies who - 
have just. given her a pouxe 3 
painting, and Mom is so taken with = 
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house, and it’s one big happy 
hippie communal family (as we 
learned long ago, all hippie families 
are alike). 

For those who can't just get their 
kicks by watching other people turn 
on in a film, Skidoo offers plenty of 
good old-fashioned titillation passing 
as the latest thing in fun and games: 
in the course of it all we get to see 
Alexandra Hay, the latest thing in 
beautiful blond teeny-boppers, un- 
dress in order to have her body 
painted, get fondled and unbuttoned 
by Groucho, and caught in a shower 
with Frankie Avalon; for those who 
still have a thing about older women 
(over eighteen) there is Carol Chan- | 
ning stripping down to her bra a 
panties and yellow vinyl boots; the 
black model, Luna, in a gown that is 
almost entirely backless even at the 
bottom, gets out of that and into bed 
with Alexandra Hay's hippie boy- 
friend; there is something for every- 
one, Mr. Preminger is really in there 
swinging, and I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if he next produced the 
Timothy Leary Story, a sort of in- 
spirational film along the lines of 
The Cardinal. 

So don't worry if the Italians 
seem to have taken the lead in pro- 
ducing Westerns. Hollywood is pio- 
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neering with Younguns, and it looks | Be 


like the trip has just begun. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR 
IN ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE: 
AFGHANISTAN, IRAN, TURKEY 
By Sonia P. Seherr-Thoss 


Photographed by Hans C. Seherr-Thoss 
Introduction by Donald N. Wilber 





Here is a sweeping panorama of sev- 
en hundred years of architectural 
creativity on the lranian and Ana- 
tolian plateaux, illustrated in 738: 
splendidly reproduced full-color pho- 
tographs. The architectural heritage 
of these lands is rich in its structural 
statements, inventive designs and 
feeling for relief, texture, propor- 
tion and color. This long-overlooked 
architectural tradition, with its evi- 
dent relevance for contemporary 
Western design, is beautifully cap- 
tured between the covers of this 
impressive work. 


312 pages, 138 color plates. 


834 x 117^ in. | $4 UEM 
$27.50 635025055 
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YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER 


City of Washington 
(Distributed by Random House, Inc.) 
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In a celebrated passage in a once 
popular children's book, The History 
of the Fairchild Family, by Mary Butt 
Sherwood, the father of a family of 
quarreling children deals with the 
problem of bickering by taking the 
little ones to view a gibbet upon 
which the body of a murderer (a frat- 
ricide, conveniently enough) is rot- 
ting in its chains. The hideous corpse 
is masterfully described, and the pas- 
sage is nearly as vivid as the account 
in The Lord of the Flies of the dead 
aviator dangling in his parachute 
strings, his nightmare countenance 
looming through the island thicket. 
The Lord of the Flies is about but 
not for children and will probably 
remain unbowdlerized. The Fair- 
child Family was for children, and 
some years after its publication the 
passage was suppressed on the 
grounds that it was unsuitable for 
the young readers. The book lost 
immeasurably by the deletion and 
is no longer read by anyone except 
scholars. ‘There seems to be no 
record that the gallows scene, mag- 
nificent though it is, ever prevented 
any little sisters from scratching each 
other’s eyes out, so the harm that it 
did appears to have been negligible. 

I do not know if Vera and Bill 
Cleaver, authors of the very popular 
Ellen Grae and now of Lady Ellen 
Grae, have read the same lesson 
which I have derived from the de- 
cline and fall of The Fairchild Family, 
but there is no doubt in my mind 
that they have succeeded in restor- 
ing to their rightful places a good 
portion of harmless, necessary horror 
and fine, purple prose. In the first 
book Ellen Grae, a lonely child, 
forms a friendship with a demented 
individual who has buried both his 
parents in a swamp after they have 
died of snakebite. In the second 
work the heroine faces the ghastly 
ordeal of becoming a lady. Her 
father, divorced from her mother, is 
worried about her disorderly ways 
and what Ellen refers to as 'ímy 
lies.” Ellen's lies are not simple little 
falsehoods, told in the interests of 
family peace or gain, but rather 
Gothic constructions on themes of 
mass murder, adultery, emergency 
operations, and switched identities. 


by Martha Bacon 


Ellen is packed off to relatives in 
Seattle, acquires some smart clothes, 
meets some interesting people, is 
shaken to jelly by an earthquake, 
and gets smashed by the.boom dur- 
ing a sailing excursion. Her father 
sends for her at this point, apparently 
having second thoughts about lady- 
hood, and Ellen returns to her home © 
in Thicket, Florida, and the status 
quo. I enjoyed the book and found 
it too short. The authors left me 
wishing to know more about the 
neighbors and the admiral, and 
hungering for more adventures in 
Seattle: Ellen's contretemps with a 
garter belt, the saga of the home 
permanent, and the false eyelashes at 
$6.00 a set. Girls and people who 7 
have been girls, and males as well, — 
will probably enjoy this book. It is 
a nightshade sundae, but the helping 
is too small. 

I cannot speak as highly of Pm 
Really Dragged But Nothing Gets | 
Me Down and for the following - 
reasons. C. S. Lewis has said that 
the only motive for writing a chil- 
dren's story is that this particular 
art form should be the one best 
suited to what the author has to say. 
The somewhat gagging title, given - 
in full above — there seems no way 
to shorten it — is in the words of the 
publisher a *fyoung adult novel," 
whatever that is. If “young adult"? 
refers to the ages of the central. 
characters, I presume that V orthanger | 
Abbey and Bleak House would both 
qualify in this category, and without 
stretching the point too far we could 
name a large number of others. But - 
in the two examples I have cited, 
Jane Austen's Catherine Morland 
is seventeen and Richard Carstone 
and Ada Clare are nineteen and 
seventeen respectively. In both 
books the young people are dealt 
with seriously. We suffer and love 
with Catherine and laugh at her and . 
flush to the roots of our hair at her - 
undeniably teen-age follies and re- 
joice when she lives them down. 
Dickens' children of Chancery and 
disaster are in undoubted rebellion; 
Richard Carstone is unmotivated 
and ultimately alienated unto death. 
Although Dickens failed to give 
these two characters the vitality that. 





The Green | Bay Diary of diis 
Kramer, “An utterly delightful 
volume that has to take its 
Pica alongside of George 

limpton's Paper Lion as the 
best behind-the-scenes 
glimpse of pro football ever 
PEN — ARTHUR DA- 


The New York Times. 
3rd printing. $5.95* 





GENGHIS 
COHN 


a novel by Romain Gary. “No 
summary can quite convey 
the bite of the author's prose, 
the sharpness of his judg- 
ments. His book is a civilized 
man's frustrated cry at some 





of the barbarism he sees 


about him." — The New York 
Times. 3rd printing. $5.00* 
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Field-Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein. A magnif- 
icent, large, illustrated vol- 
ume by “a master of both arts 
(history and warfare) ...one 
looks forward eagerly to his 
appraisal of famous generals.” 

TR Wan TOYNBEE, Book 


Wod 95 ($15 after Dec. 31) 


by Davis Grubb. An outstand- 
ing contemporary novelist 
sets his first book for young 
readers in post-revolutionary 
Virginia, where he takes them 
on an exciting hunt for hidden 
treasure. $4.95 
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by Charles M, Schulz. Snoopy 
overstays his welcome at Pep- 
permint Patty's and realizes 
that his dog's life is best at 
home. Full-color. $2.95 





by Judith Viorst. "Witty, ob- 
servant poems about the au- 
thor's own progression from 
her engagement to marriage 
to motherhood.”—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 27 drawings. $4.95* 
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Cooking 


For the American Home, — 


Henri-Paul Pellaprat. "Over 2 
1,200 superb dishes... pu 
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Farmer." — Publishers’ We 
ly.A Cookbook Guild Selection 
80 color plates. $10,0€ 
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Actress Yoko Tani: Reclites No. 213 Pp. 53.5, 


An intimacy to share 


Share her delights through the rarefied pleasures of REALITES. 
Each month, let us be your inspired companion as, together, 
we explore a world that most people never discover. The world 
of greatness . . . where the arts are very much alive, and living 
is the highest art of all. 

Each month, REALITES takes you on an exciting quest... 
covering a range of fascinating territory as diverse as food, 
fashion, travel, the arts, politics, thought, international affairs. 
Pen and camera in hand, we roam the world with you as the 
ideal companion. Stimulating, engrossing, entertaining—full of 
unexpected information about all that is meant by that lofty 
and lovely word “civilization.” 

Not content with being food for the mind and heart, we are 
also a feast for the eye. Each month, your REALITES is a 
collection of paintings and photographs reproduced with pains- 
taking fidelity on heavy coated paper. As you study them, you 
may very well agree with those who have called us *The Most 
Beautiful Magazine in the World." 

Won't you share a year of exceptional and enlightening friend- 
ship with us . . . and reward special friends and relatives? 


Realites 
“The Most Beautiful Magazine in the World "' 
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REALITES in America, Dept. N2 
301 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


Save $3 or more for a limited time only 


O English Edition 
O French Edition 





[11 year (12 issues) $17 (regularly $20) 
L] Each additional subscription $13.50 
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Dame Edith ... Sir Osbert 
... Sacheverell—their 
extraordinary story 


A Nest of 
ligers 


The Sitwells in Their Times 


By John Lehmann. “Good reading 
. . . His eye-witness accounts of Sit- 
well readings and celebrations are a 
joy. No one else could have done 
them so well."—Cyril Connolly, Sun- 
day Times (London) 


Illustrated, $6.95 
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sardonic, polemical, humorous, 
lyrical, reflective, critical — 
and incomparable 


ESSAYS OF 
FIVE DECADES 


“The last of the great English 
essayists’’ demonstrates his full 
range of sympa- ; 
thies and con- 
cerns in this 
new collection 
of 79 of his 
best essays. 
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in perspective and required the 
r reader to do so too. They are not, 
V- because of a mere accident of birth- 
days, relegated to the limbo of aj 
“young adult” story but take their |: 
places in a novel of substance and 
scope. Young adult" seems an un- 
| necessary piece of pigeonholing, re- 
| strictive and a trifle denigrating. 
| In Nat Hentoff’s book; Jeremy 









































Lady Ellen Grae This Christmas give copies fi a 
by Vera and Bill Cleaver | Beets s Seventh Nee » 
(Lippincott, $2.95) warmly your thoughtfulness 
is appreciated. Everyone . 
, aeo ut needs the answers it pro- 
x. rep perra : E vides in school and business, 
othing Vets e own and at home for letter writing, 

| by Nat Hentoff games, and puzzles. Webster's 

(Simon & Schuster, $3.95) Seventh is the leading author- 3 
| ity. In addition to all its new È 
| words and new meanings, it's - 
! The Ballad of the the only desk dictionary with *x 
| Burglar of Babylon extensive sections of SpSelat £3 
?lzz i information, biographical an ; 
E by Bizabeth Bishop :3.95 geographical names, abbrevia- ai^ 
| (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $3.95) tions, and much more. Cover your 2 
| gift list (and get a pop tor yous | s 
| The Sea Egg self) at department, book, an sta- ve ds 
i tionery stores. $5.75, $6.75 indexed. r E 
X by Lucy Boston * | Deluxe bindings to $15. — . P. en 
r (Harcourt, Brace & World, $2.50) ` «(€ G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 WW» pr 

^ There are other “Websters”. Be wary of substitutes for the genuine Webster's Seventh. E m 

Im, The Fool of the World = | | I eo ee ooh sid EIDEM : 
E and the Flying Ship "T 
k by Arthur Ransome 


(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $4.50) 
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Irish Fairy Tales 
compiled by James Stephens 
(Macmillan, $6.95) 


The Tailor of Gloucester 
by Beatrix Potter 





} (Frederick Warne, $4.95) 
PEE ots: An Alphabet of 1. YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
j Fine Prints The annual editions of the Yearbook constitute the major reference work 


of the organization. They provide a year-by-year record of the multitude 
of activities which are dealt with in and through the United Nations. 
Twentieth edition: Yearbook of the United Nations 1966, fully indexed, 


1226 pages. 
Clothbound, $25.00. 


2. EVERYMAN'S UNITED NATIONS 


A Complete Handbook of the Activities and Evolution of the 
United Nations during its First Twenty Years 


A basic history of the United Nations family from 1945 to 1965, pre- 
sented accurately and without bias, which fulfils the needs of both the 
expert and the casual reader. Eighth edition, fully indexed, 634 pages. 

Clothbound $6.00, paperbound $2.50. 


3. UNITED NATIONS MONTHLY CHRONICLE 


Designed for everyone learning or teaching about the United Nations, 
every issue of the Chronicle contains a complete record of the month, 
describing the proceedings, decisions and resolutions of the main UN 
organs and committees, articles by distinguished contributors, a picture 
section and notes of the month. 

Annual subscription in USA and Canada $7.00. 


United Nations Publications, Room 1059, New York, N.Y. 10017 


selected by 
Catherine L. Fuller 
(Little, Brown, $4.95) 








Out of the Ark 
compiled by Gwendolyn Reed 
(Atheneum, $5.75) 







Amor Est Sensus 
Quidam Peculiaris 
by G. M. Lyne 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $2.25) 


| Wolf, aged seventeen, is beset with 
bye every ill that the present younger 
; generation is supposed to be heir 
to, including an uncontrollable af- 
fection for the Rolling Stones. He 
can't communicate with either 
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about the Cebu d of the Neg 
the question of violence. Or so the 
author tells us. Jeremy is in fact a 
stencil of today’s **alienated youth," 
and his parents are stencils of today's 
puzzled progenitors. Jeremy and 
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his father and mother are stupid 
and boring. It is bad enough to be 
a bore in real life, but to be a bore 


in a book is unpardonable. The 
Wolfs and their tiresome, spoiled, 
and priggish son — for Jeremy is at 
heart a prig in his egotistical self- 
righteousness — are exactly what 
they would be if we were forced to 
ask them over for a drink to pay off 
a social debt, and the medium of 
fiction has not embellished them. 
They have surrendered to every 
Mation from a four-year college or university with major | cliché popular with the makers of 
-course work in an appropriate field. Salary: $8,500- | the mass media, and the conflict 
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- WANTED: Historical Society Director 

" E Maine Historical Society, Portland, Maine. To direct and 
; "coordinate statewide programs and objectives of State 
+) . historical society. Minimum requirements: experience in 


3 _ archival, library, historical or administrative work; grad- 
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_ $10, 000. Write to: Roger Ray, 


Portland, Maine 04100. 


~~ ARE YOU USING 
= YOUR ZIP MAIL CODE 
IN YOUR ADDRESS? 








“Forcing a woman, married 
or not, to bear a child 
against her will is an 
invasion of privácy," 
says the author of 


THE PERSON 
IN THEWOMB 


by N. J. Berrill 


Berrill reaches this conclusion in the 
last chapter of a book that literally 
takes the reader inside the womb 
to watch every amazing change as it 
takes place (including all the pos- 
sible accidents) in the development 
of an egg into one or more indi- 
vidual persons. "So well done that 
there are probably few adults who 
know so much about sex that they 
could not profit from Mr. Berrill's 
study." — Library Journal. $5.00 


DODD, MEAD 
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98 Exchange Street, 


with which Jereitiy attempts to mask 
his mediocrity is no conflict at all. 


Jeremy is not assailed by self-doubt 
or torn by opposed loyalties. He 
gives way to tantrums when asked to 
turn down the hi-fi, experiences a 
number of self-regarding alarms 
when he encounters black hatred, 
anti-Semitism, and twinges of sexu- 
ality, and stands forth as complete 
a stereotype as an end man in a 
minstrel show. His decision to be- 
come a draft counselor in the end 
seems altogether too easy to be true. 

All of this would do very well if 
the author had taken time and space 
to discuss what really “‘bugs” these 
people, as Jeremy would say. He 
doesn’t. He merely ‘“‘tells it like 
it is," and “‘like it is’? doesn’t even 
scratch the surface of what ails 
Jeremy and all the rest of us. Pot- 
smoking, shaggy hair, soiled clothes, 
bad language, and lies are with us 
today, *the troubles of our proud 
and angry dust," and wretched little 
Jeremy and his woebegone parents 
deserve more exacting and more 


s too ; | humorless 
cem. ds not an 
attribute of compassion. 

Two books scarcely signify a trend, 
but upon making inquiries, I learned 
from members of the staff of a local | 
library that people between the ages 
of ten and fifteen favor challenge 
and austerity in their fiction and 
prefer their comedy black. Louise | 
Fitzhugh's Harriet the Spy and its 
sequel, The Long Secret, are both 
very popular. Harriet, the eleven- 
year-old heroine of these volumes, is 
a girl of savage propensities, asnoop | 
and a bully and a genuine comic 
creation. She will never appeal to 
the sweet tooth, being pure pickled 
pig’s feet and Holland gin, and she 
is dear to the hearts of borrowers. 
The race problem, drugs, and crime 
also invite readers to any text that 
purports to deal with these things. 

The Contender by Robert Lipsyte 
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and How Many Miles to Babylon by 
Ann Borowik both tackle these ques- 
tions and have captivated many 
readers in the last couple of years. 
Crime in particular pays. Macbeth is Y 
in constant demand. The Ballad of 1 
the Burglar of Babylon by Elizabeth ^ . 
Bishop, with woodcuts by Ann 
Grifalconi, should therefore find  . 
the present climate healthy. Miss  - 
Bishop's ballad concerns a black 
burglar in Rio de Janeiro who is - 
finally hunted down by the authori- . 
ties. The poem is’ wistful and re- 
strained and combines with the 3 
illustrations to make a handsome 
book. 
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admiration for the acid head, x. 
slip knife, and the purloined bra, I 

feel that a case ought to be made for 
escape literature, at least once in 
a while, and out of consideration  ' 
for those who like it. Lucy Bos- — : 
ton’s The Sea Egg is a fable of . 
two little boys on the Cornish coast 
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but the seal puppies with blunt 
noses, the glittering scales, shining 
= eyes, and cold lips of the triton, the 
sense of the sea, and the eloquent 
— language make a book like a coral 
- cluster, to be read as though it were 
a poem. The form of the children's 
story in this case is that best suited to 
what Mrs. Boston has chosen to say. 
I cannot imagine The Sea Egg ex- 
pressed in any other manner. 

There are enough picture books 
. and anthologies of poetry to adorn 
. any pile of Christmas presents. 
- Arthur Ransome has retold the 

Russian story The Fool of the World 

and the Flying Ship, to which Uri 

Shulevitz has contributed a really 

generous number of illustrations in 

gleaming colors. Peasants, onion 
. domes, and the Czar’s court are all 
~ satisfactorily brilliant and Byzantine. 
Macmillan has reissued the Irish 
Hes net Tales, compiled by James 
| Stephens with Arthur Rackham's 
matchless illustrations, and Fred- 
run Warne & Co. have brought 
out The Tailor of Gloucester as 
Beatrix Potter originally wrote it. 
This version is much longer than the 
a Ee ny book to which most of us are 
|. accustomed. It is exquisitely pro- 
duced, the sort of volume that one 
would wish to display under glass. 
Beatrix Potter sacrificed a thousand 
words for the original Warne edition, 
. and it is interesting to see how the 
work reads in its first form. Beatrix 
Potter’s economy of style required 
( no cutting. She was a mistress of 
| brevity, and the complete Tailor of 
Gloucester remains admirably direct 
and uncluttered. 

Beasts: An Alphabet of Fine Prints, 
Pate _ selected by Catherine L. Fuller, is 
pr . presented as a book for children 
i and is no doubt a useful alphabet 
— but would delight anyone who likes 
5. xs BE and prints. The prints range 
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E “tive Bonn to her material. 
E Xx Out òf the Ark, an anthology of 
Animal Verse compiled by Gwen- 
E^ D - dolyn Reed, is one of my choices for 
E.A desert island. It is a lovely col- 
UM _lection of animals from everywhere 
- — and everywhen. I was particularly 
I Betruck by Sir Thomas Wyatt’s ver- 
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EA A was glad to find John 


Spak A Runnable Stag and 


Ralph Hodgson’s The Bull, besides 
many others. This is a fine, thick 
book, and I would have had it 
thicker, though this may be just 
plain greedy. I should have liked 
even more of James Stephens and 
Edmund Blunden’s translation of 
the Greek epitaph on a Maltese 
Terrier. 

One tiny book. Although I have 
found Joan Walsh Anglund's Love Is 
a Special Way of Feeling a trifle 
sweet for my taste, I must heartily 
endorse Amor Est Sensus Quidam 
Peculiaris, G. M. Lyne’s Latin version 
of the same work. The Latin lends 
a gentle austerity to the sentiments 
expressed in these little pages and 
endows them with an unexpected 
elegance. | (£O sensus est tucundus 
laetusque amor, manetque in corde sem- 
piternus.? God rest you merry. 





Short Reviews: Records 


by Herbert Kupferberg 





Bach: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 
1 to 6 (Concentus Musicus directed 
by Nikolaus Harnoncourt; Telefunken 
SAW 1-9459/60). A Brandenburg 
set that claims absolute authenticity 
of instrumentation and documents 
its case with Teutonic thoroughness. 
More important, the playing is live 
and well balanced, the sound excel- 
lent. 


Borodin: String Quartet No. 2 in D 
(Da Sallo Quartet; Conquest Records 
250-16). 'The performance is ade- 
quate, but what makes this inter- 
esting is its sound, for it was recorded 
without microphones through a “‘vi- 
bration sensor’ attached to each 
instrument feeding vibrations direct- 
ly to a recording console. The 
resonance obtained is impressive, 
though the system would seem to be 
rather limited in application. 


Brahms: Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Opus 35; Four Ballades, 
Opus 10; Liszt: Study No. 2 in E-flat 
(Earl Wild, piano; Vanguard-Cardinal 
VCS-10006). Some highly musical 
razzle-dazzle by Wild in the Paga- 
nini Variations; the rest of the record 
seems pianistically tame by com- 
parison. 
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! What. IS e ia S 
evolution 
doing fo us? 


FIRST AMERICAN PUBLICATION ¢ 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF ^ x 
THE HUMAN CONDITION 


Gerald S. Graham & John Alexander 


Bi Despite his dazzling technical feats, m man 
seems unable to relax tensions betwee! n 
nations, tame his passion for personal vik 
lence, conquer some of the most dreaded 
diseases. Why? Certain changes are taki M 
place in the human mind as our evolution” 
continues. These changes, say the author rs 
rather than the evident social scene, 
plain the human condition today. A- boc 
of both purpose and hope. E 
320 p. 
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See your bookseller...ormailcoupon, —— 


A NEW SHORT REVIEW. E 
OF METHODS e 
OF SPIRITUAL HE 


The Eus 


HEALINI 


by The Medical Group, mea 
Research Centre, London. - 


E Scientific review shows that, in a small 
ber of cases, quasi-miraculous cures dot 
place. The authors examine conditions ti " 
permit such cures—and those that seer nir ngl ! 
prevent them. Doctors of medicine, psy chc 
therapists, and persons practiced in extramed ji- 
cal treatment of illness have joined to write 
this objective review for the general reader. p 
100 p. $195 mb 
A QUEST PAPERBACK E F: Pi 


See your bookseller. .. or mail coupon 


QUEST BOOKS 


Dept. AM, Box 270, Wheaton, Ili. 601€ 37 "s 


E 
ll Send . copies of The Secular Abyss at - 





$1.95 each postpaid. ~~ E à 
ll Send __ copies of Tbe Mystery of Healing E XI 
at $1.25 each postpaid. | aa m yas 
Payment enclosed. (Sorry, no C.O.D.) i3 TH a . 
NAME : A 
ADDRESS 
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Webster's new Dictionary of Syn- 
onyms is much more than a list of 
words. This new Merriam-Webster 
is the only guide that helps you use 
the right word in the right place by 
effectively defining, discriminating, 
and illustrating word meanings 


with quotations. Whether you're 
D looking for antonyms, analogous 







words, or contrasted words, it 
of shows you clearly which to use 
ry to express precisely the mean- 
. on ing you want. Its alphabetical 
ms arrangement saves you from 
hunting through an index, 
and its easy-to-use cross- 

€ 













reference system helps you 
5 find related. words. Unlike 
any. thesaurus, it contains 
thousands of illustrative 
quotations which make 
shades of meaning crys- 
tal clear. Get a copy to- 
day for quicker, easier 
word selection. Just 
: AL $7.95 at book, depart- 

dies ment, and stationery 
stores. 


G. & C, Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 
When you need a thesaurus, 


this is the book to ask for. 


[tion in Words and Music (Martin 
| Starkie, narrator, the Gabrieli Brass; 



























Deutsche Grammophon 139380). A la- 
bored effort to recite a dozen of the 
Canterbury Tales—in modern 
English — against a musical back- 
ground composed by Richard Hill 
and John Hawkins. Itll never 
replace English 101. 


Donizetti: La Fille du Régiment 
(Sutherland, Bonynge, Covent Garden; 
London OSA-1273). Forgive Suther- 
land her habit of swallowing words 
(sometimes you wish she’d choke on 
them) and you have a gay and sur- 
prisingly Gallic recording of a divert- 
ing opera. Sometimes it sounds 
more like Offenbach than Doni- 
zetti. 


Dvorak: Symphony No. 9 in E Minor, 
“New World" (Ormandy, London Sym- 
phony; Columbia MS-7089). Ormandy 
says he can make any orchestra 
sound like the Philadelphia. The 
London Symphony’s strings are less 
lush, but otherwise there is fair re- 
semblance. In any event, a well- 
organized, well-executed perform- 
ance. 


Cater 





















The Daemonic Liszt (Earl Wild, piano; 
Vanguard-Cardinal VCS-10041). This 
is more operatic than ‘‘daemonic,” 
with Wild dazzling his way through 
the Don Juan Fantasy, the AReminis- 
cences of Robert le Diable, the Waltzes 
from Faust, etc. Fun, if you like 
your opera on the piano. 


The Norton Facsimile 
The First Folio of 
Shakespeare 


cast FOLIO BE Prepared by CHARLTON HINMAN 
FIRST 4 


OP 3 The greatest book in the English 
SHAKESPEARE language, in a beautiful and ac- 
eo : curate facsimile that is even 

E à closer to the original publisher's 
intention than any extant origi- 
nal Folio. 


NORTON 
£ACSIMI LE 


Mahler: Symphony No. 6 in A Minor 
(Barbirolli, New Philharmonia Orches- 
tra; Angel SB-3725). ‘The least played 
and recorded of Mahler’s sym- 
phonies. It's sprawling and repeti- 
tive, but Barbirolli builds up some 
strong and stirring sound climaxes. 


Magnificently produced. Printed on 
100°/o rag paper. Sumptuous half- 
Morocco binding. Genuine gold 
stamping. Cloth-covered slipcase. 
976 pages. 10" x 14" x 3". At all 
bookstores. $65.00 through Decem- 
|| ber 31, 1968; then $75.00 


The Diary of Anais Nin (Read by the 
author; Spoken Arts SA-995 and -996). 
A clear, warm voice that gives a 
picture of a remarkable time and a 
remarkable woman. A more intense 
experience than reading the book. 
Two volumes. Available singly. 


EDITE- BY 


CHARLTON. HINMAN 


> PNAS na 


W. W. NORTON 
& COMPANY, INC. 


Poets for Peace (Recording of readings 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10003 


in Town Hall, New York, November 12, 
1967; Spoken Arts SA-990). A moving 
collection of verse and prose bearing 
on the Vietnam War; among the 
participants are Louise Bogan, Anne 
Fremantle, Paul Goodman, Arthur 
Miller, Robert Lowell, Mark Van 
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Ponchielli: dad coal. Callas, Cos- B 


sotto, Votto, La Scala; Seraphim SIC- 
6031). Gioconda isn’t much, but Callas 
makes it something in this reissue. 
ne Lots of vocal excitement. 
"i 
~ Songs of Andalusia (Victoria de los 
Angeles, Ars Musicae Ensemble; Angel 
SFSL-36468). Medieval and Renais- 
sance songs imbued with warmth 
and flavor. A sumptuous, color- 
- illustrated brochure helps make for 
an unusually attractive package. 


Schoenberg: String Quartet No. 1 in 
D Minor, Opus 7 (New Vienna String 
Quartet; Deutsche Grammophon 139360). 
Schoenberg before he became 
Schoenberg — that is, an early, tonal 
work, and at that a richly romantic 
and lyric one. The New Vienna 
Quartet really digs into it. 


ni 


Shostakovitch: Suite from the In- 
| eidental. Music to Hamlet, Opus 32; 
rch ners. Toccata for Strings, Solo 
Winds, and Percussion (Jorge Mester 
; dius Louisville Symphony; Louis- 

ville LS-683). Shostakovitch’s 1932 

score may not be very Shakespear- 
= ean, but it has a crude vigor and 
ae VEO: Kirchner's 1955 toccata is 

a tightly knit and attractive sound 
mosaic. Altogether, one of the best 
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of the recent Louisville “First 
Edition” releases. 
/ Š CMS te 
Short Reviews: Books 
by Phoebe Adams 
$ pogr by Vassilis Vassilikos. Farrar, 


peius & Giroux, $6.95. When a 










E de. ec of official pedir and 
we E Mr. Vassilikos, a Greek 


on this raider. a quietly furious 
s Ebook which alternates blunt factual 
narrative with metaphorical reflec- 
mt. tions on death, love, and immor- 
oa tality. The unexpected mixture 
2s "works well and produces a fascinat- 
ue ing novel, promptly banned in 
ie Greece. Anyone who chooses to 
E - seein the Wok either a portrait of 
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outgrown, broken, worn out i 
lost or forgotten = 
six months after Christmas? 2 


The name of this unique gift is 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN. It is the 
most honored, and possibly the most 
beloved, monthly children’s maga- 
zine in the world. And, in a day and 
age when fads in toys and trinkets 
and clothes appear and vanish almost 
before you turn around, HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR CHILDREN could be one of the 
most exciting Christmas presents 
you will ever give. 

For HIGHLIGHTS is not only differ- 
ent from the usual gift; it is different 
from other children’s magazines as 
well. 

Its intent is not only to delight 
and entertain, but to challenge and 
teach. The editors are nationally 
known experts in child psychology 
and family life; they firmly believe 
that the growing child finds his 
greatest pleasure in thinking, creat- 
ing, and surprising himself and his 
parents by reaching intellectual 
heights no one had ever suspected 
he could. 

'Ten times a year, HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN brings its young sub- 
scribers good fiction and poetry; au- 
thoritative articles on science, music, 
math, nature, astronomy and famous 
people; lessons in good manners; 
craft projects; puzzles, games and 
just plain fun. Each issue is 42 or 
more pages long, bound in sturdy 
tagboard. The pages are attractively 
and colorfully illustrated; the type is 
large and easy-to-read. There are no 
coloring or cut-out pages, for HIGH- 
LIGHTS is meant to become part of 


a iiei 
This year give the gift that won't be forgotten: give HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Special Christmas gift rates: 1 one-year gift (10 issues) $6.95; 2 gifts, $6.50 each; 
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each young subscriber’s permanent - 
library. M 


HIGHLIGHTS appeals to a wide age à 
range: from tots of 2 who love to- 
listen to its stories and do the sim- 
ple preparation-for-reading exercises _ 
within its pages . . . to 12-year-olds - 3 
who find the biographies and science - E. 
articles prime sources for school 
ports. A special annual Resource/ 
Index issue, available at the end of - 
each calendar year, organizes each | p 
year’s 10-issue collection as a ret 
erence source, to be turned to again. 
and again as the child's inte esta 
and reading ability expand. 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN is. n io 
available on the newsstands, byes ds 
sold by subscription only, for 
editors feel that part of its value e E 
its continuing program of fr esh, - 
imaginative material. zs 


It is sent addressed to the « € T ild 
himself, something all his oum i E 
cided by adults. Where i he re are 
several children in the family; a sin- 
gle subscription may be shara m 
several names. e me E. 


Fora relatively small price, 
LIGHTS brings your love me remem- 
brance to children you treasure . . - 
not just at Christmas, but ten times 
a year. The contribution HIGHL 3HTS 
FOR CHILDREN can make to a child's 
development, however, as it re = 
forces reading as a pathway t op z Et 
sure and information, is a gift t thi at 
will last a lifetime. | 


3 or more gifts, $6.00 each. Annual Resource/Index issue, 81. re i E 


Please send a subscription to HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN as my gift to: 


child's name age 





address 


city state 


Sign gift card ''from T 
10 è GSZN 








child’s name age 
address 

——— P e 0 L 
city state zip 
Sign gift card ‘‘from " 
US ® GSZN 











your name —- 
address, if different from child's | ER 5 
;  " e 
city state zip m. d 
$. ... is enclosed for gifts. I A 
$ is enclosed for Resource/Index {.< 
issues, m 
z Bill me after January 1st. 3 1 
(For additional orders, please give us the = — 
. information on a separate sheet of paper.) | AES 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. B8 — 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN ! 
2300 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43216 . RV 7 
coz 45 B | 
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—] Today, there is a 


- | new collection of 
- |] love poems and 

Es ; : 

|. lyrics by America's 


_| most interesting 
į young poet. 





| LONESOME 





GITIBS 
Meckuen 


$3.95—Now, at your bookstore. 
135,000 first printing. 


RANDOM HOUSE 


You can now listen to ROD 
MCKUEN'S LONESOME CITIES 
on Warner Bros.-Seven Arts Records, Inc. 
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general will be quite justified. 


Vibrations by David Amram. Mac- 
millan, $6.95. Mr. Amram is a 
composer of energy and reputation, 
with a history of far-flung, self- 
chosen Bohemian adventure. He 
has written his autobiography at 
the age of thirty-eight, demonstrat- 
ing that his power of recall is either 
marvelously total or totally un- 
inhibited and also demonstrating 
that to those not present at the scene, 
one jam session is very like another. 


The Parade’s Gone By by Kevin 
Brownlow. Knopf, $13.95. Mr. 
Brownlow’s history of silent movies 
is a work of uncritical love, and is 
consequently disfigured by exag- 
gerated claims of excellence, long 
plot summaries, and blobs of purple 
prose, but these defects are out- 
weighed by the book's merits. In 
addition to compiling useful back- 
ground information, the author has 
managed to interview a surprising 
number of survivors from the period 
of silent films, not merely predic- 
table stars like Gloria Swanson and 
the late Buster Keaton, but directors, 
cameramen, engineers, scriptwriters, 
and the wonderful odd-job types — 
Griffith had a positive Figaro — 
whose descendants have proliferated 
into armies of technicians. Mr. 
Brownlow gives all these people the 
floor, recording their remarks with 
an appearance of total faith. One 
gets divergent reports of the same 
episodes, characters, and devices, a 
slapdash, gossipy method which 
slowly accumulates a body of reason- 
ably established fact (Mr. Brown- 
low actually knows quite well who 
is silly and who is bluffing) and 
creates a genuine sense of the en- 
thusiastic, inventive, experimental, 
treacherous milieu in which these 
people worked. European films are 
treated very briefly, and financial 
details, probably known only to the 
recording angel anyway, are hardly 
treated at all. 


The Beastly Beatitudes of Balthazar B 
by J. P. Donleavy. Delacorte, $6.95. 
Mr. Donleavy’s idiosyncratic style, 
his wickedly funny dialogue, and his 
scenes of preposterous domestic slap- 
stick very nearly obscure the fact 
that his. plot is vaporish Edwardian 
sentimentality about a poor little 
rich boy who suffers from being 
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| H Now England family 
& helped to build 

H America 

3 The Peabody 
$ Influence 


"^: 


by EDWIN P. HOYT 


From Pilgrim days to the pres- 
ent, members of the amazing 
Peabody family have left their 
mark on nearly every aspect of 


v^ D M Pu e e VAL Da 
u^ ‘ 


ij American life: education, poli- 
i tics, literature, architecture, sci- 
I: ence, finance, and philanthropy. 
4; “Edwin Hoyt, who has previ- 
Bi ously written good books on the 
> Vanderbilts, Morgans and 
3: Guggenheims, does an equally 
ši interesting job on the Pea- 
$| bodys.” — Publishers’ Weekly. 


Illus. $7.50 DODD, MEAD 


Peace 
VS. 


Freedom 
Hammarskjold 


vs. 
Lumumba 


Conor 
Cruise 


O'Brien 
Murderous Angels 


A Political 
Tragedy and 
Comedy in 
Black and White 





$5.95 at bookstores 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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stible to women. Why worry | 


nt the f work when the | A Ch M ae 
uS ee AEA : | [ ristmas 
as on any special occasion... 


Tuis. CHRISTMAS give 
Webster’s New World Dic- 


asury of Atrocious Puns by Bennett 
rf. Harper & Row, $3.95. Trea- 
sury" is the wrong Word. 


Sahara by John Julius Norwich. MN CN | D. uf tionary of the American 
Weybright and Talley, $15.00. Lord CAA A A Language — College Edi- 
Norwich is not a veteran traveler A oe) Seen” dI. tion. Inside the covers of 
‘in the Sahara, a fact which leads ee : vu - afl this remarkable volume is 
him to unpredictable observations, NN WEBSTER®S | (|j all the information anyone 
a pleasantly diffident manner, and | S MN NEW WORLD 4 : | T is likely to need about 
an immense interest, effectively NON MH cuv words: 142,000 carefully 
transferred to the reader, in every- | e DICTIONARY V \ chosen, thoroughly re- 
thing that turned up. The color EN | AU searched, highly readable 
photographs are beautiful and beau- | S NS Jhe entries. New words, scien- 
tifully reproduced. Anerian [anpa I, tific terms, historical, geo- 
= ANNE graphical, and biographi- 
The Thanksgiving Visitor by [ruman Ba * dp cal information abound. 
Capote. Random House, $4.95, m OLLEGE EDITION | Give them the dictionary 
boxed. An elegantly written short b : Ea : that has won the approval 
tale of juvenile malice, repentance, | | EI d of colleges and universities 
and reform, redolent of roasting | ie fl throughout the U.S. and 
poss. and SOR om. ety e i Canada: 
vastly more sophisticated than le | V 
Bird’s af Carol, but exudes | i Ns tr $6.95 Thumb Indexed 
: $5.95 plain 


something of the same elevating | 
holiday spirit. WORLD PUBLISHING 


Australian Birds by Robin Hill. ; » 2 > New York and Cleveland 


Funk & Wagnalls, $30.00. There | 
are more birds in Australia than you | 
can shake a worm at, some ordinary, | 
some queer as à kangaroo. Mr. 
Hill's descriptions of them are in- 
formative even for the non-ornitholo- | 7 
gist; his drawings of them are precise | mi: 
and legible; his use of color cannot | ,.«* 
really be judged, since he appears 
to have been short-changed in this 


respect by tl nting process. 
CMM ee Printing process @@ Here he is at the peak of his form, 
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Birds of the Eastern Forest by one of the most interesting te 
James Fenwick Lansdowne and John write s alive. 9€ A: 
: —C. P. Snow 


A. Livingston. Houghton Mifflin, 
$20.00. Portraits of fifty-six birds 
that inhabit the area between the | 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Mr. Lansdowne is : 
| 


JOHN 
LE CARRE 


author of 


superb painter of birds, and Mr 
Livingston is an eenithdlogist with 
a fine command of language. Be- | 


tween them, they're the greatest | The Spy Who Came In From the Cold 
thing since Audubon. | 


Currier & Ives edited by John Lowell | 
"Pratt. Hammond, $14.95. By hang- | IN GERMA. N 


ing this volume of reproductions on | 
the phrase ‘‘chronicles of America," | 


Mr. Pratt has committed himself to | 


















“Mr. Le Carré has exposed the dirty underside of diplomacy as 
brilliantly as he destroyed the phony glamor of the spy game... 





E nat number of dreary a real winner..." Barbara Bannon—Publishers’ Weekly 
i ‘dinate er ‘ear 
tle scenes and starchy portraits. $6.95 at all bookstores 
e scheme has also lured most of & d M C I 
: t Y M ops "ic OWar Ja C ann, TES 
contributors (H. J. Swinney and 


d Smith are the pleasant ex- | 
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charming and burgeoning 
with humor as well as eru- 
dition, will give you hours 
of pleasure and enough 
Stories to entertain your 
friends during the next 
twenty dinner parties . . . 
no matter what you are, or 


who." HERBERT R. MAYES, 
“Trade Winds," Saturday Review 


"This reviewer, a shaygets, 
wishes that the book and 
author live 120 years. Also, 
he wishes 120,000,000 read- 
ers for so wise, so witty, 
and so wonderful a text and 
commentary." Book Week 


In THE JOYS OF YIDDISH, Leo Ros- 
ten, the creator of H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N, defines the *vo- 
cabulary of insight" of a lan- 
guage that has been steeped in 
dozens of different cultural 
streams—and yet has never lost 
its identity. For everyone who 
loves language here are the 
pleasures and delights of that 
marvelous, tangy tongue that has 
become an irrepressible part of 
basic English. 


THE JOYS 
OF YIDDISH 
Leo Rosten 


768 pages*$10 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HiLLÁ 
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the methods and staff of Currier & 
Ives would have been more news to 
more readers. 


" The Literary Life edited by Robert 


Phelps and Peter Deane. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, $12.95. A “scrap- 
book almanac" about writers, with 
pictures, recording who published 
what, died, got arrested, sued or 


| |divorced, won prizes,.lost brawls, 
' [coined epigrams, with quotations 
` [from colleagues and bystanders, cov- 
|ering the years 1900 to 1950. 


It 
ought to be terrible and turns out 
to be a glorious ragbag of disorderly 


| information, part of the fun being 


that one cannot look up pets in the 
index because there is no index. 


Ages of Elegance by Gisèle D'Assailly. 
New York Graphic Society, $25.00. 
Things people have put on them- 


- selves, from the mammoth hide to 


the miniskirt. The illustrations are 
the point in this book — lavish and 
used with great wit and freedom. 
The text is on the ramshackle side, 


B chatty and anecdotal, seldom re- 


vealing anything about the actual 


i construction of the astounding gar- 
^. | ments it purports to discuss. 
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Buckingham Palace and Its Treasures 


S. by John Harris, Geoffrey de Bel- 


laigue, and Oliver Millar, with pho- 
tography by Lionel Bell, Kerry Dun- 
das, and Sidney Newbury. Viking, 
$25.00. ‘The pictures are beguilingly 
giddy, but the book is no simple 
plaything for royalist snobs. It as- 


4 |sumes serious interest in furniture, 


architecture, painting, and objets 
d'art. 


` |Sense Relaxation by Bernard Gun- 


et ther. Macmillan, $2.95. Exercises, 
; | elaborately 


and  nudely  photo- 
graphed, are offered for the develop- 


`. ment of sensory awareness. Peeling 
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an orange, for example: “Look at 


_ | the inside of the peeling, smell it." 
It would be more sporting to try 


peeling an orange without smelling 


‘lit, but easy self-satisfaction is the 


object of the enterprise. In its quiet 
and earnest way, this is one of the 


_ |funniest books that ever convulsed a 
_ | reader by mistake. 


Illustrations are from David Smith by 
David Smith (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 


$22.50) and are reproduced by permission 
of the publishers. 
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"One of the best juveni: 
historical novels of th 
year... pure delight." . 

—Georg2 F. Scheer, * 
N. Y. Times Book Review 


GEOFFREY 
HOUSEHOLD'S 
Prisoner oí 

the Indies 


A rousing yarn based on the true 
adventures of a cabin boy on the 
Spanish Main. Illustrated by War- 
ren Chappell. Ages 12-16. $4.95 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include an Atlantic label to insure prompt 
service when you write us about your subscription. 


Mail to: The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02116 


_ MAGAZINE ADDRESS — 
| LABEL MERE 
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Change of Address: 

If you are moving please let us know five weeks & 

before changing your address. Attach label above * 

and include new address below. If you have a 

question about your subscription attach this form 

to your letter. 

N (pl int) "P 
ame . please prin E 

Address 

City State Zip Cod 


To Subscribe: mail this form with your pe 
ment and check: 
C New Subscription 


Subscription Rates: 


l year, $8.50; 2 years, $16.00; 3 years, $ 
(U.S. and Canada only; all other countries $ 


C) Renewal 
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Say Noël with exquisite Martell. _ 
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What you should know " 


= . before you buy stereo 





To reproduce great stereo 
music in your home, you need 
quality components, balanced 
and blended for maximum 
fidelity. Zenith console stereo 
brings you such components— 
built into luxurious, fine-furni- 
ture cabinetry. 





The Stereo Professional Record 
Changer is the finest. Massive. 
Heavy. And fully automated to 
play all record speeds with vir- 
tually no fluctuations. 
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Zenith's Micro-Touch® 2G 
Tone Arm is extra long and 
critically balanced for maxi- 
mum tracking and stereo sepa- 
ration. Its 2 gram weight and 
free-floating cartridge protect 
your records against wear and 
damage—even if the arm is ac- 


The Molina. Mediterranean styled cabinet in Oak veneers or Pecan 


BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 


cidentally dropped. The un- 
breakable Flex-Guard needle 
shaft is designed 

to keep the diamond 
stylus precisely 
aligned at all times. 








The solid-state, advanced de- 
sign tuner brings you exciting 
stereo FM radio as well as 
standard FM and AM. 





You can also enjoy stereo tapes. 
Zenith options* include 8-track 
stereo cartridge or stereo Cas- 
sette tape players. 








The Ultraphonic Speakgg Sys- 
tem is a masterpiece Of acous- 
tical engineering. Eight speak- 
ers sealed in a full-width sound 


SEREPAN: 
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chamber create a true air-sus- 


pension system with breathtak- "j 


ing fidelity and range. You hear 
rich, resonant lows from two 
15-inch woofers; pure middle 
tones from two exponential 
horns; sharp, clear highs from 
four,hard-cOne tweeters. 





The solid-state, 14- transistor 
amplifier produces 320 watts of 
peak music power for the most 


spectacular sound ` 





in home 
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veneers and select hardwood solids. Model Z966. - *At extra cost. 


stereo. You get exceptional 
tonal fidelity with virtually no 
distortion. 





The Studio Control Panel com- 
mands the entire instrument. 
Pushbuttons select the playing 
mode. Treble and bass can also 
be separately adjusted. And you 
can change the musical *meod" 
from background level to bril- 
liant, at the twist of a dial. 


These highw§delity:stereo com- 
ponents come to you built into 
a magnificent, all-wood cabinet 
of authentic period designs . .. 


finished in the grand tradition » 


of bench-made"frrniture; SES 
Tha > : 


MW 


When you biy stereo, don't 
settle for less than Zenith. 








